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The  penning  of  these  prefatory  lines  completes  a  labor,  which, 

1 

originally  undertaken  to  fill  up  a  few  leisure  hours,  has  gradually 
increased  in  interest  and  magnitude  until  it  has  absorbed  a  pro- 
portion of  my  time,  attention  and  strength,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  which  (if  it  could  have  been  foreseen)  would  most  effectually 
have  deterred  me  from  commencing  it.    Its  expansion  from  one 

volume  (as  proposed)  to  two,  and  subsequently  to  three,  was  the 

• 

result  of  a  necessity,  unforeseen  and  regretted  by  myself,  and  which 
has  so  far  increased  the  expenses  of  publication,  as  to  render  it 
certain  that  I  shall  receive  no  adequate  return  for  my  labor,  yet  it 
could  have  been  prevented  only  by  an  amount  of  condensation 
which  would  have  seriously  crippled  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
History.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  several  matters  of 
interest,  which  I  had. prepared  and  would  have  been  pleased  to 
present  to  my  readers.^ 

>  Among  these  are : 

1st,  A  list  of  Town,  Village  and  OUy  Officials;  Taxation  and  PopulaHon  Statistics, 
etc,  of  Brooklyn,  Baflhwick  and  Brooklyn.  These  can  be  found,  however,  as  follows  : 
List  of  Mayors  and  Common  Council  and  Aldbbmen,  1834^1861,  see  pp.  808  -  816, 
of  Corporation  Manual  for  1861-62;  the  same  for  Williamsbargh  officials,  from 
1827  to  1854,  pp.  818-828 :  Town  Officbbs  of  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  1785  - 
1884,  Manual  of  1864 ;  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Brooklyn,  1884  - 1869,  pp.  419  - 
434,  MoMial  of  1869.  List  of  Board  of  Suferyibors  of  King's  Co.,  1714  - 1860, 
pp.  825-862,  Mam,ual  of  1861-62. 

In  regrard  to  PopSlation,  Tax  Valuations,  and  Rates  of  Taxation  of  the 

city  of  Brooklyn,  at  various  periods,  1706  to  1856,  and  of  Bushtoiek  and  WiBianuburgh , 

in  1855  and  '56,  see  Brooklyn  Corporation  Manual,  for  1859-60,  pp.  858-868.    For 

list  of  same  from  1812  - 1860,  see  Manual  for  1861  -  62,  pp.  451  -  472.    For  CoifFARA- 

tive  Views  of  the  Progress  of  Brooklyn,  in  population  and  property,  see 
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The  work,  as  completed^  falls  &r  short  of  my  ideal  of  what  sncH 
a  history  should  be,  yet  it  is  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  been  executed  to  the  best  of  ray 
abilities,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  secure  the  truth  which  under- 
lies all  history.  To  the  remoter  portion  of  the  history  I  have^ven, 
what  some  may  deem  to  be,  an  undue  amount  of  consideration 
and  of  prominence ;  yet  I  have  done  so  advisedly,  inasmuch  as 
both  the  material  records  and  the  living  witnesses  of  the  earlier 
days  are  fiist  disappearing  from  our  midst,  while  the  ^^  latter  days  '^ 
are  yet  comparatively  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  many  who  are 
now  living;  and  because,  too,  while  "we  are  making  history 
faster  now-a-days,  than  fifty  years  ago,"  we  are,  also,  recording  it 
faster  and  more  thoroughly,  by  the  agencies  of  the  press,  and  the 
arts ;  by  the  formation  of  historical  societies,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  I  return  sincere  thanks  to  my  many  friend 9 
for  the  kindness  shown  me  during  the  progress  of  my  long  and 
tedious  labor. 

Manuai  for  1864,  pp.  185- 193,  and  for  Valuation  of  Propbrtt,  and  Ratbb  of 
Taxation,  smce  the  oonsolidatloii,  1855  - 1859,  see  Manual  for  1869.  Censub  of  ths 
Town  of  Brbukslbn,  1671  - 1834,  see  pp.  308,  808,  of  Manual  for  1861  -  62. 

Also,  List  of  Lbgiblatiye  Acts,  relating  to  Brooklyn,  Bushwick  and  Williama- 
borgh,  prior  to  the  consolidation,  pp.  115-129,  of  Manual  for  1861-62 ;  List  of 
Bbookltn  Mbn,  owning  oyer  110,000,  in  Rsal  or  Pbrsonal  Estate,  in  1347,  p. 
258,  Manual  for  1864 ;  Slayert  on  Long  Island,  pp.  153  - 165,  Manual  for  1864,  by 
Hon.  T.  G.  Bergen ;  and  Baftibms  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Brook- 
LTN  (from  Church  Records)  also  by  Mr.  Bergen,  pp.  448  -  504,  Manual  for  1869. 

2d.  A  chapter  on  the  Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  and  other  monetary  institutions 
of  Brooklyn. 

3d.  Sketches  of  the  various  Volunteer  regiments,  from  Brooklyn,  engaged  in  the 
late  Civil  War,  see  last  page  of  3d  volume. 

4ih.  A  chapter  on   original  Town  Boundaries  of  Brooklyn,   which,  however 
will  be  found  discussed  at  some  length  in  Biker's  Annals  of  Newtown,  Strong's 
History  of  FkUtmsh,  and  Hon.  Tunis  G.  Bergen's  forthcoming  Eietory  of  New 
Uireeht. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 

1869. 

The  consolidated  city  of  Brooklyn,  Kings  county,  is  situated  ^  at 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  to,  and  south-westerly  of 
New  York  city,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  East  river,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  connecting  the  bay  of  New  York  with  Long  Island 
sound.  It  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  has  an 
exterior  line  of  twenty-two  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  16,000 
acres,  or  25  square  miles.  Newtown  creek,  on  the  East  river, 
bounds  it  on  the  north ;  and  the  towns  of  New  Utrecht,  Flat- 
bush  and  New  Lotts  on  the  south.  The  East  river  and  the  bay  of 
New  York  form  its  western  limits,  and  Queens  county  the  eastern. 
Its  extreme  length,  north  and  south,  is  about  seven  and  three- 
fourths  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  five  miles ;  although,  from 
the  irregularity  of  its  exterior  line,  its  average  extent  either  way 
is  much  less.  The  south  and  east  borders  are  occupied  by  a  brpad 
range  of  low  hills,  extending  into  Queens  county.  Along  the 
shore  opposite  the  lower  point  of  New  York,  is  an  irregular  bluff 
known  as  Brooklyn  Heights^  which  is  now  thickly  built  upon, 
and  which  is  famous  for  the  magnificent  panoramic  view  which  it 
affords  of  the  city  and  bay  of  New  York.  A  large  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  is  low  and  level.  Newtown  creek  is  an 
irregular  arm  of  the  sea,  or  bay,  receiving  several  small  fresh 
water  streams.  Wallabout  bay  is  a  deep  indentation  lying  between 
the  old  cities  of  Williamsburgh  and  Brooklyn ;  and  Oowaniis  bay 

'  Latitade  40  degrees  42  minutes  north,  and  longitude  74  degrees  1  minute  west 
(Greenwich),  or  ahout  3  degrees  east  (Washington). 
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extends  into  the  southern  part  of  the  city.    The  land  bordering 
upon  these  bays  is  flat  and  marshy. 

Within  the  limits  of  Brooklyn  are  several  districts  known  by 
the  names  which  they  bore  when  they  were  distinct  localities, 
before  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  but  which  will  all  eventually 
be  lost  in  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  its  business.  Bbooelyn 
(post-office)  includes  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  city  south  of  the 
Wallabout  bay.  Its  water  front  is  entirely  occupied  by  wharves 
and  warehouses ;  and,  near  the  East  river,  are  located  several  large 
manufactories.  Williamsbuboh  (post-office)  includes  the  thickly 
settled  portions  north  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  has  its  entire  water  front 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes.  Grbbn  Point  (post-office)  com- 
prising the  Seventeenth  ward,  lies  between  Bushwick  and  Newtown 
creeks,  and  occupies  the  extreme  north-western  part  of  the  city. 
It  contains  extensive  ship  yards,  and  manufactories.  Wallabout 
(also  known  as  East  Brooklyn,  and  North  Brooklyn)  lies  east  of 
Wallabout  bay.  Bbdford  and  Nbw  Brooklyn  are  localities  on  the 
rail  road,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  Bushwick  Cross  Eoads 
and  BusHWiOE  Grbbn  are  villages  east  of  Williamsburgh,  while 
GowANUS  is  the  familiar  name  of  that  portion  of  the  city,  which 
has  grown  up  around  the  old  village  near  the  head  of  Gowanus 
bay.  To  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  south  of  Atlantic  street,  is 
applied  the  name  of  South  Brooklyn.  It  has  an  extensive  water 
front,  and  along  the  shore  immense  works  have  been  constructed 
to  facilitate  commerce.  It  also  contains  extensive  wood,  coal, 
stone  and  lumber  yards,  together  with  numerous  planing  mills, 
distilleries,  breweries,  plaster  mills  founderies  and  machine  shops. 

Brooklyn  is  especially  rich  in  its  facilities  for  intercourse  with 
its  several  parts,  and  with  the  neighboring  metropolis,  and  adjacent 
country.  With  New  York  it  is  connected  by  thirteen  steam  ferries, 
all  supplied  with  excellent  boats,  running  day  and  night,  and 
affording  rapid,  regular  and  frequent  transit.  (Part  i).  With  the 
remoter  part  of  Long  Island,  it  is  connected  by  the  Long  Island 
and  the  South-side  rail  roads,  while  some  twenty-five  lines  of  city 
rail  roads,  using  horse  power,  radiate  from  the  ferries  to  the 
*  bounds  of  the  city  in  every  direction,  affording  easy,  rapid  and 
cheap  means  of  communication  to  and  from  the  various  settled 
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localities  and  rural  districts  of  the  city.  Nnmerons  stage  lines, 
also,  give  additional  facilities  for  intercommunication,  as  well  as 
of  access  to  the  adjacent  country  villages.    (Part  ii). 

The  city  has  a  water  front,  along  its  entire  western  boundary, 
of  eight  and  a  half  miles,  which  is  completely  occupied  by  ferries, 
piers,  slips,  boat  and  ship-yards;  with  an  aggregate  amount  of 
business  which  forms  an  important  item  in  the  commerce  of  the 
state.  Yet  so  intimately  connected  is  the  commerce  of  Brook- 
lyn with  that  of  New  York,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an 
independent  existence.  It  may  be  added,  here,  that  the  docks  and 
piers  already  erected  and  in  process  of  erection  at  South  Brooklyn, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  commodious  in  the  country; 
ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  are  extensively  carried  on  at 
Williamsburgh  and  Green-Point;  Newtown  creek,  is  navigable 
for  vessels  for  a  mile  or  so ;  and  acts  have  been  passed  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  with  basins,  wharves,  and  slips, 
along  the  creek  which  flows  into  Gk)wanus  bay,  and  similar  pro- 
jects have  been  advanced  for  the  improvement  of  the  creeks 
entering  the  Newtown  and  Wallabout  bays.    (Part  in). 

From  its  location  near  the  great  commercial  centre,  Brooklyn 
has  naturally  become  the  seat  of  an  immense  manuj&cturing 
interest,  in  which  department  it  ranks  among  the  first  cities  of 
the  country.     (Part  iv). 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  pure,  soft  water,  derived  from 
Hempstead  Hook,  Valley  and  Springfield  creeks  (Part  v) ;  is 
thoroughly  lighted  by  four  gas  companies;  has  a  large  and 
efficient  (paid)  Fire  Department,  recently  organized  under  a 
Metropolitan  commission  (Part  vi) ;  and  its  sanitary  and  police 
matters  are  cared  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Health,  Excise, 
and  of  Police  respectively.     (Part  vn). 

Of  parks,  Brooklyn,  until  lately,  could  not  make  much  boast ; 
for  she  has  lost,  through  apathetic  carelessness  and  delay,  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  some  of  the  moet  beautiftil  sites  that 
nature  ever  granted  to  a  young  and  growing  city.  Yet,  within  a 
few  years  past,  there  has  been  an  improved  public  sentiment  in 
this  direction,  and  in  the  ne^  Prospect  Park,  it  is  probable  that 
the  neglect  of  earlier  days  will  be  amply  atoned  for. 
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For  her  cemeteries,  Brooklyn  enjoys  a  world  wide  reputation. 
Greenwood,  Cypress  Hills,  and  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens 
are  the  principal,  while  there  are  several  of  smaller  size  and 
note.    (Part  vni). 

Brooklyn  possesses  unrivaled  advantages  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  residence.  Considerably  elevated  above  tide  water,  and  open 
oh  all  sides  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  its  atmosphere  is  pure  and 
bracing,  while  from  the  south  it  has  the  invigorating  salt  breeze 
wafted  from  a  thousand  miles  seaward.  Less  compactly  built,  and 
densely  populated  than  New  York,  it  escapes  the  turmoil,  bustle 
and  confiised  jostling  of  that  city,  and  is  comparatively  free,  also, 
from  many  of  the  prominent  immorahties  which  are  apt  to  charac 
terize  a  metropolitan  city.  With  all  these  advantages,  and  by 
reason  of  its  proximity  to  and  easy  communication  with  New  York 
it  offers  inducements  of  the  highest  character,  for  residence. 

The  necessity  of  supplying  the  religious  wants  of  so  large  a 
population,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  so  great  a  number  of 
churches  that  the  city  has  been  denominated  the  City  of 
Churches.  Probably  no  other  city  in  the  Christian  world 
possesses  so  many  places  of  religious  worship  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere 
an  equal  number  of  church  edifices  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
general  elegance  and  beauty  of  architectural  design.  There 
are,  at  present,  over  two  hundred  church  organizations  in  the 
cily,  connected  with  which  ore  various  religious  and  benevolent 
societies.    (Part  ix). 

The  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows  and  Sons  of  Temperance  are  all 
largely  and  influentially  represented  in  the  city;  while  other 
societies  for  mutual  relief  and  protection  are  numerous  and 
efficient.     (Part  x). 

In  its  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asylums  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions, Brooklyn  has  reason  to  rejoice.  Intelligent  benevolence 
and  well  directed  charity  are  characteristic  of  her  inhabitants. 
(Part  XI). 

The  educational  and  literary  institutions  of  Brooklyn  are  second 
to  none  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  matters  of  art,  science  and 
literature  her  citizens  are  &st  taking  a  prominent  position. 
(Part  xii). 


!! 
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The  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  the  city  are,  perhaps, 
the  least  attractive  features,  yet,  even  in  this  respect,  there  is,  of 
late  years,  a  marked  improvement  of  style,  arrangement,' etc. 
(Part  xiii). 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  this  place,  being  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  general  government,  a  sort  of  imperium  in 
imperiOj  is  less  identified,  at  the  present,  with  Brooklyn  interests, 
than  it  was  forty  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  when  its  officers  mingled 
more  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  social  element  of  the  village, —  yet  it  is  a  prominent  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  visit  our  city.    (Part  xiv). 

Part  I,  Brooklyn  Ferries,  1642-1869.* 

The  earliest  ferry  established  between  Long  Island  and  New  Amsterdam, 
was  from  the  foot  of  the  present  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  to  the  foot  of  the 

'  The  foUowing  list  of  printed  authoritiee,  wbicli  have  been  carefully  oonsulted, 
although  by  no  meanis  complete,  will  yet  serve  to  give  our  readers  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  extent  of  the  ferry  literature  of  Brooklyn.  We  make  no  mention  of  newspaper 
articles^  whose  name  is  Legion,  nor  of  the  valnable  manuscripts  to  which  we  have  had 
access. 

1.  The  Law  Papers  and  Documents  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Old,  or 
Pulton  Ferry.    Brooklyn ;  1822,  pp.  80. 

2.  A  Statement  of  Facts,  with  Remarks,  etc.,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet,  published 
at  Brooklyn,  in  relation  to  the  Steam  Boat  Ferry.  Printed  by  A.  Spooner,  Brooklyn. 
1822,  pp.  46. 

3.  The  Question  of  a  South  Ferry  to  Long  Island,  stated  and  argued,  in  several 
papers  originally  published  in  the  ifew  York  American.  By  a  freeman,  New  York ; 
O.  F.  HopBns,  printer.  No.  9  Nassau  St.    1826,  pp.  63. 

4.  Report  of  the  Law  Committee  on  the  subject  of  a  new  South  Ferry.    1826,  pp.  8. 

5.  Opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  relation  to  a  new  South  Ferry  firom  the  city  of 
New  York  to  Long  Island.    New  York ;  printed  by  Geo.  F.  Hopkins  &  Son.  1826,  pp.  7. 

6.  Letters  of  Joshua  (Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson)  on  Ferries  and  Corporation  Rights 
etc.,  etc.,  first  published  in  New  York  Gazette,  and  in  Brooklyn  Star,  reprinted  at 
Gazette  ofiBce,  in  pamphlet  form.    1835,  pp.  10. 

7.  All  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  New  South  Ferry  between  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  from  Dec.,  1826  to  Jan.,  1835.  New  York.  1835,  pp.  100. 
(With  certain  privately  circulated  tracts,  etc.). 

8.  Report  (of  the  Committee  of  Seven)  to  the  Stockholders  of  Fulton  Ferry  Co. 
March,  1838,  pp.  5. 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Brooklyn  on  the  subject  of  the  Union 
of  the  Fulton  and  South  Ferries.    March,  1839,  pp.  11. 

10.  Articles  of  Agreement,  between  George  Wood  and  others,  lessees  of  the  N.  Y. 
&  B.  U.  F.  Co.,  and  their  associates,  July  1, 1839,  pp.  8  (said  to  be  the  only  copy  in 
existence). 

11.  Opinion  of  Geo.  Wood,  Esq.,  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Title  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  to  the  land  lying  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  on  the  Brooklyn 
fldde  of  the  East  river.    1848,  pp.  8. 
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present  Peck  Slip,  New  York ;  wbich  pointe  were,  for  more  than  a  century 
after,  the  principal  ferry  landings.  ^  This  was  what  was  subsequently  known 
as  the  Old  Ferry.  At  that  early  day,  the  time  occupied  in  crossing  the 
river,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  and  labor  of  rowing  across  a  strong  current, 
were  so  great,  as  to  necessitate  the  location  of  the  ferry  at  this  point,  where 

12.  Artides  of  ABSociation  and  By-Laws  of  the  B.  U.  F.  Go.    1844,  pp.  11. 

13.  (Document  No.  63.  Board  of  Aldermen)  New  York,  March  11, 1844.  Report  of 
Ferry  Committee  in  favor  of  leasing  the  Fulton  and  South  Ferries,  pp.  6. 

14.  A  Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  to  the  Legislatuie  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  concerning  the  Ferries  between  New  York  and  Long  Island,  prepared  by 
A.  J.  Spooner.  With  proceedings  of  a  great  Brooklyn  Meeting  concerning  me  same 
on  May  8, 1844.  Brooklyn,  1845,  pp.  14,  and  the  points  of  John  Qreenwood,  Esq., 
used  before  the  Legislature. 

15.  Has  the  Corporation  of  New  York  a  right  of  jurisdiction  to  high  water  mark  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  ?  The  affirmative  argument,  by  Gen.  J.  Johnson,  in  a  debate 
before  the  Wallabout  Debating  Society,  held  Feb.  11, 1845,  and  published  in  the 
Long  Idand  Star,  May  12, 1845. 

16.  Leases  of  the  Fulton,  South,  and  Hamilton  Avenue  Ferries,  with  articles  of 
Association,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  B.  U.  F.  Co.    Also  the  act  of  '45,  etc.    1848,  pp.  20. 

17.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, on  Ferry  and  Water  Rights,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  by 
Thos.  P.  Teale,  and  submitt^  to  the  Common  Council,  March  26, 1849.  Brooklyn, 
1849,  pp.  62. 

18.  Memorial  of  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  Sam.  E.  Johnson,  and  associates 
to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  New  Yo&,  praying  for  the  lease  of  the  F.  S.  and  Ham. 
Avenue  Ferries  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  ferry  between  the  Fulton  and  South 
Ferries.    (Broadsheet,  dated  Dec.  11, 1850.) 

19.  Supreme  Court,  Benson,  Bartow  and  others,  vs.  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  etc.,  of 
New  York,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  and  Jacob  R.  Leroy.  Opinion  of  Judge  Barculo, 
respecting  the  Ferry  Franchise.    Feb.,  1851.    New  York,  pp.  38. 

20.  Superior  Court,  late  Supreme  Court,  in  equity.  Gabriel  Furman,  executor,  etc.,  vs. 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  etc.,  of  New  York.  Opinion  of  the  Court  Mason,  Justice,  — 
New  York,  1851,  pp.  22. 

21.  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Brooklyn,  on  Ferry  and  Water  Rights.  And  Reply  to  the  attack  made  in  said 
report  on  the  Union  Ferry  Company  Brooklyn,  1851,  pp.  23. 

22.  Lease  of  the  Fulton,  South  and  Hamilton  Avenue  Ferries,  with  articles  of 
Association  etc.,  of  the  Union  F.  Co.    Brooklyn,  1852,  pp.  19. 

23.  New  York  Supreme  Court.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  etc.,  of  New  York,  against 
A.  G.  Benson ;  E.  J.  Bartow  and  others.  Pleadings  and  Proofe.  New  York, 
1852,  p.  231. 

24.  Brooklyn  Ferries.  Substance  of  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Silliman,  as  counsel, 
for  the  U.  F.  Co.,  before  the  Ferry  Committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen, 
on  the  24th  April,  1857.    Brooklyn,  1857,  pp.  48. 

25.  Report  of  the  Law  Committee,  to  the  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn,  on  Ferry 
Rights.    December,  1858,  Brooklyn,  pp.  16. 

26.  Supreme  Court,  Columbia  County.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vs. 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Robert  T. 
Haws,  Comptroller,  etc.  Affidavits  on  motion  for  injunction,  C.  G.  Myers,  Attorney 
Genered.    Brooklyn,  1860,  pp.  53. 

27.  Union  Ferry  Company  of  Brooklyn.  Proceedings  and  Testimony  and  the  re- 
marks thereon  by  Mr.  Benj .  D.  Silliman,  Counsel  of  the  Company  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Assembly.    February,  1867.    Brooklyn,  1867,  pp.  48. 

'  Furman,  in  his  Urates  an  Brooklyn,  states  that  "  daring  the  early  years  of  this 
colony,  the  old  ferry  was  from  near  the  foot  of  Joralemon  street,  to  the  Breede  Graft, 
now  Broad  street,  iu  the  city  of  New  York.    At  that  period  a  creek  ran  through  the 
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the  two  shores  oome  nearest  together ;  although  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  then  settled  portion  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  first  regular  ferry- 
man of  whom  we  have  any  mention,  was  Oornelis  Dircksen,  who,  in  1642, 
kept  a  small  inn  near  the  present  Peck  Slip^  where  he  also  owned  a  farm. 
He  seems  also  to  have  owned  a  small  piece  of  land,  with  a  house  and 
garden,  on  Long  Island,  near  the  present  Fulton  street  ferry,  which,  in 
1643,  he  sold  to  one  Willem  Thomasen,  together  with  his  right  of  ferriage, 
provided  the  director  would  give  his  consent,  for  2,300  guilders,  in  cash  and 
merchandise.  William  Thomasen,  may  possibly  have  been  the  same  as,  or 
the  predecessor  of,  Willem  Jansen,  who  is  next  found  in  charge  of  the  ferry. 
The  embryo  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  this  period,  afforded  the  country 
people  of  Long  Island  their  only  market  for  sale  or  purchase,  and  the  travel 
of  passengers  and  produce  across  the  ferry,  gradually  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  prudent  burgomasters,  of  the  city, 
who,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1652,  applied  to  Gov.  Stuyvesant  for  the 
ferry  franchise,  as  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue  with  which  to  defray  the 
municipal  expenses.  Their  petition,  however,  was  refused ;  the  director 
perhaps,  considering  it  as  one  of  his  own  perquisites.  Two  years  later,  July, 
1654,  in  consequence  of  the  '^  daily  confusion  occurring  among  the  ferrymen 
on  Manhattan  Island,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  waiting  whole  days  before 
they  can  obtain  a  passage,  and  then  not  without  danger,  and  at  an  exorbitant 
price,''  the  director  and  council  found  it  necessary  to  enact  an  ordinance,  ^  the 
first  on  record  relative  to  ferries.     It  comprised  the  following  provisions : 

1.  That  no  person  shall  ferry  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  with- 
out the  license  from  the  magistrates,  under  the  penalty  of  £1  Flemish,  for 
the  first  offence ;  £2  for  the  second,  and  £3,  with  confiscation  of  boat  and 

middle  of  Broad  street,  which  the  boats  ascended  to  a  ferry-house  which  is  still  stand 
ing.  At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  when  the  old  ferry  wa- 
established  at  its  present  situation  on  the  Brooklyn  side."  And  all  succeeding 
historians  of  Brooklyn,  have  repeated  this  erroneous  statement  of  its  first  annalist 
respecting  the  (Brooklyn)  location  of  the  ancient  ferry.  There  is,  certainly,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  Furman's 
statement.  On  the  contrary  the  map  of  the  "  Towne  of  Mannados,  or  New  Amster- 
dam, as  it  was  in  September,  1661,"  (see  Valentine's  CorparaHan  Manual,  for  1859  ), 
and  which  is  the  earliest  map  extant  of  that  town,  clearly  locates  "  the  passage  way 
to  Long  Island,"  at  or  near  the  present  Peck  Slip.  Dircksen,  the  first  known  ferry- 
man, also  owned  a  farm  near  the  same  place,  and  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  pecidiar 
adaptation  of  the  two  opposing  shores  at  this  place,  will  be  convinced  that  this,  and 
this  only,  was  the  place  best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  row-boat  navigation  of 
that  day. 
'  if.  T.  Col,  ManuaeripU,  iv,  450 ;  v,  289 ;  xvi,  47. 
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corporeal  punishment,  for  the  third  infraction  of  this  order :  one-third  of  this 
fine  to  he  paid  to  the  legal  ferryman,  one  third  to  the  attorney  general,  and 
one  third  to  he  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge.' 

2.  The  ferryman  shall  always  keep  proper  servants  and  boats,  and  a  lodge 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  protect  passengers  from  the  weather. 

3.  The  ferryman  is  to  be  allowed : 

PI.         St. 

for  each  wagon,  or  cart  with  two  horses,  or  oxen.     -        -  2         10 

for  one  cart  or  wagon,  with  one  horse,          ...  2 

for  one  cart  or  plough, 1 

for  one  pig,  sheep,  buck  or  goat, 

for  two,  eight  stuivers,  and  what  is  above  that,  each,         -  3 

for  every  man  or  woman,  Indian  or  squaw,          -        -  6 

for  two  or  more  persons,  each  one,           ....  3 

for  a  child  under  ten  years,  half  fare, 

for  one  horse,  or  four  footed  horned  beast,      -        -        -  1         10 

for  one  hogshead  of  tobacco, 16 

for  one  ton  of  beer, 16 

for  one  anker  of  vrine  or  liquor,           ....  6 

for  a  tub  of  butter,  soap  or  such  like,     ....  6 

for  a  mud  (4  bushels)  of  grain,            ....  4 

And  what  exceeds  that  is  one  half  a  stuiver  for  skeple.  Other  articles,  not 
specified  above,  in  proportion,  as  parties  shall  agree. 

4.  The  ferryman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferry  anything  over  before  he 
is  paid. 

5.  The  hours  of  the  ferry  shall  be  from  5  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  8  p.  m.,  in 
summer ;  "  provided  the  windmill  (on  the  battery  of  Manhattans)  hath  not 
taken  in  its  sail,"  after  this  last  mentioned  hour,  double  ferriage. 

6.  From  7  o'clock  a.  M.'to  5,  p.  m.,  in  winter,  but  he  is  not  to  be  obliged 
to  ferry  during  a  tempest,  or  "  when  the  windmill  hath  lowered  its  sail,  in  con- 
sequence of  storm,  or  otherwise." 

7.  The  director  and  members  of  the  council,  the  court  messenger,  and 
other  persons  invested  with  authority,  or  dispatched  by  the  executive,  are 
to  be  exempt  from  toll. 

In  the  year  1655,  Egbert  Van  Borsum  leased  the  ferry  from  Gov.  Stuy- 

vesant  (whose  perquisite  it  seems  to  have  been)  for  three  years,  and  erected 

a  ferry-house,  or  tavern,  on  the  Long  Island  sMeA     On  the  19th  of  March, 

1658,  he  renewed  his  lease,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  last  of  May 

ensuing,  at  a  rent  of  300  guilders  per  annum.^     By  the  terms  of  his  contract, 

'  See  p.  224,  vol.  i.    Tl^  was  the  first  ferry  house  erected  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 

"This  is  evident  from  a  document,  dated  March  19, 1658  (iV.  T.  Col.  M88.  viii), 
wherein  he  prays  "to  be  continued  as  ferryman"  on  payment  of  800  guilders 
annually,  and  that  the  ferry  might  not  be  sold  at  vendue.  It  was  sold,  however,  but 
was  taken  by  him  by  a  sort  of  private  contract.  (iV.  •  F.  Col.  M88.  vin,  664). 
This  Egbert  Van  Borsmn  was  not  only  the  ferryman,  to  Long  Island,  but  the  host  of 
the  Ferry  Tavern  on  the  shore  on  Brooklyn  side.  In  a  petition  (iV.  Y.  Col.  M88, 
vm,  654),  dated  January  ^2,  1668,  wherein  he  prefers  a  daim  against  the  late 
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he  was  obliged  to  furnish,  within  four  or  five  months,  a  large  scow  at  his 
own  expense.  He  was  in  possesi^ion  of  the  ferry  as  late  as  June  15,  1663, 
at  which  time  the  governor  allowed  him  fifly  guilders,  for  public  services  as 
ferryman. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  above  &cts,  that  the  ferry  to  Long  Island, 
although  regulated  by  legal  enactments,  was  never  held  hy  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  as  a  municipal  right  and  possession,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Ihitch  government. 

attorney  general,  Ccmelis  Van  Tlenhoven,  of  /127.1.8,  for  liquors  and  ferriage,  he 
calls  himself  '*  only  a  ferryman,  who  unremittingly  employed  in  ferrying  passengers 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  and  cannot  even  write ;  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
account  of  liquors  used  by  Van  Tienhoven  during  his  absence,  sometimes  to  his  wife 
and  sometimes  to  his  son  who  can  read  and  write,  and  with  whose  correctness  he  has 
never  found  any  fault,  and  thinks  every  article  was  conscientiously  marked  by  them." 

Annetje  Van  Borsum,  his  wife,  was  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which  she 
presided  over  the  culinary  department  of  the  Ferry  Tavern.  From  Vaientine^s 
Manual,  far  1855,  page  519,  we  learn  that,  in  the  records  of  the  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens,  is  the  following  entry:  "Egbert  Van  Borsum  sues  Captain  Beaulien, 
Nicholas  Boot,  Jacob  Huger  and  Simon  Felle,  demanding  from  Beaulien  810  florins 
for  an  entertainment  given  by  the  captain  at  Van  Borsoms.  To  this  complaint  the 
captain  answers  that  the  other  defendants  should  pay  their  share.  Jacob  Huger 
says  he  was  invited  by  the  captain.  Felle  declares  the  same.  Beaulien  says  there 
were  fourteen  of  them,  and  he  was  to  pay  one-half,  the  others,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  expense.  Annetje  Van  Borsum  says  that  the  captain  alone  made  the  agreement, 
and  she  looks  to  him.  Whereupon  the  court  condemn  him  to  pay  the  same. 
Anno  1658." 

"  It  will  be  seen  firom  this  proceeding,^r^,  that  the  Ferry  Hotel  was  a  fashionable 
one,  else  so  fine  a  man  as  Captain  Beaulien  would  not  have  chosen  it  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  friends.  Seeondj  that  it  was  an  expensive  one,  for  the  charge  of  three 
hundred  and  ten  florins  being  divided  among  fourteen  guests,  makes  twenty-two 
florins  per  man,  or  about  nine  dollars ;  a  respectable  price  for  a  dinner,  even  in  these 
present  days  of  extravagant  entertainments.  Third,  that  the  feast  was  worth  the 
money,  else  so  just  a  forum  as  that  of  the  magistrates  of  New  Amsterdam  would  never 
have  enforced  its  payment.  From  these  several  premises  our  conclusion  that  Annetje 
Van  Borsum  was  a  notable  woman,  is  abundantly  confirmed,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Ferry  tavern,  in  its  day  and  generation,  is  well  established  by  extant  documents. 

"  After  the  death  of  old  Egbert  Van  Borsum,  which  occurred  shortly  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  county  by  the  EngUsh,  his  widow,  Annetje,  continued  the  business  of 
tavern  keeper  and  mistress  of  the  ferry  for  several  years,  the  latter  department  of 
business  being  performed  by  her  son,  Hermanns.  It  seems  that  at  'this  later  period 
the  ferry  was  under  some  public  regulation ;  for,  complaint  having  been  made  of 
excessive  ferriage  being  exacted  by  Harmanus,  h^  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the 
schout  had  instructed  him  to  charge  six  stuyvers,  (twelve  cents),  for  paaa&ge,  while 
the  ice  was  running.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  any  public  income  was  derived 
from  the  ferry  at  this  period." 
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On  the  6th  of  September,  (27th  of  Angust,  0.  S.),  1664,  the  New  Nether- 
lands capitulated  to  the  British  arms,  and  on  the  8th,  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  formally  surrendered  to  Ool.  Richard  Nioolls.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  1667,  Nicolls,  then  the  first  English  governor  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  a  patent, ^  wherein  they 
were  fully  and  amply  eonfirmedy  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  town. 

This  patent  aflter  naming  the  patentees,  and  clearly  defining  the  bounds  of 
the  town,  binding  by  the  river ,  and  not  by  high  water  marks,  proceeds  to 
say :  **  Together  with  all  havens j  harbors ^  creeks,  marshes,  waters,  river s, 
lakes,  fisheries,  etc.,  within  the  bounds  and  limits  set  forth,  or  in  anywise 
appertaining.''  The  whole  river  front  was  thus  granted  to  the  patentees  and 
their  successors,  without  any  reservation  or  quit  rent  whatever.  Under  this 
patent,  then,  the  town  of  Brooklyn  justly  claims  the  land  between  high  and 
low  water  mark  on  their  shore,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  New  York ; 
and  an  equal  right  to  establish  ferries  between  the  town  of  Brooklyn  and 
that  city. 

The  patent  itself  is  evidently  confirmatori/  of  some  previous  general  patent 
of  the  town  under  the  Dutch  government,  which  is  now  lost.  This  idea  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  1695,  the  patentees  and  freeholders  of 
Brooklyn  sold  to  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  neck  of  land  called  Bed 
Hook,  containing  by  estimation  fifty  acres,  which  they  state,  in  their  deed, 
to  have  been  formerly  given  and  granted  to  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  in  the 
year  1657,*^  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  th^  Dutch  governor  then  at  that  time,  and 
since  confirmed  by  the  English  governors,  Nicholls  and  Dongan. 

This  Brooklyn  patent,  be  it  remembered,  antedates  the  first  (or  Nicholls') 
charter  of  New  York  by  eighteen  years. 

In  August,  1673,  New  York  was  retaken  by  a  Dutch  squadron  under 
command  of  Captains  Bencke  and  Evertsen.  On  the  17th  Of  September, 
Grov.  Colve  arrived,  and  in  October  following.  Lord  Carteret,  the  late  English 
governor,  was  allowed  to  depart.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1674,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  England  and  Holland ;  the  war,  however,  was 
shortly  renewed  and  did  not  cease  until  August  1,  1674,  when  New  Nether- 
land  was  exchanged  by  the  Dutch  for  Curacoa,  Demerara,  etc. 

In  1667,  the  ferryman,  and  his  son,  or  servant,  at  the  Long  Island  ferry, 
was  excused  from  training.^ 

*  See  page  164,  vol.  i. 

*  This  was  also  the  date  of  the  first,  or  Dutch  charter  of  New  Amsterdam.     See 
Municipal  GoMtte,  No.  2,  p.  33. 

*  Chuncil  Minutes,  n,  405. 
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From  January,  1674,  to  January,  1675,  the  ferry  was  leased  by  C.  Dyre> 
at  £103  per  annum.  ^^  From  that  time  to  Mr.  Leete's  taking  it.  Otto  Garrets 
took  it,  but  giving  no  security,  Mr.  Wells  received  it,  at  £259,10/' ^ 

In  1674,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony,  and 
the  same  year  confirmed  all  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  New  Netherlands,^ 
and,  in  October,  1675,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam  its  first  mayor,  aldermen  and 
sheriff.^  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dongan,  who  arrived  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1683. 

By  his  orders  was  convened,  October,  17, 1683,  the  first  colonial  assembly, 
elected  by  the  people,  which  body  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights,  or  Charter  of 
Liberties  and  Privileges,  and  published  the  same  from  the  City  Hall,  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month.  On  the  9th  of  November,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  asking  for  a  charter,  and  reciting  the 
ancient  customs,  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  city  which  they  asserted 
had  been  confirmed  and  granted  to  them  by  the  late  Governor  Nicolls,  no  men- 
<um,  however,  being  made  of  any  ferry,*  •  The  petition  was  granted;  and,  em- 
boldened by  the  governor's  liberal  attitude  toward  them,  the  authorities,  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  presented  an  additional  request  for  certain  other 
rights  and  privileges,  as  desirable  sources  of  revenue.  Among  these,  are 
mentioned, /or  the  first  time,  "  all  the  vacant  lands  within  this  island  to  low 
water  mark,"  and  ^*  the  ferry  now  between  the  said  city  and  Long  Island,  or 
that  hereafter  shall  be  appointed."^  In  his  reply,  the  governor  expresses  a 
very  natural  surprise  "at  so  suddenly  receiviog  another  petition  "  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  so  recently  granted  to  them  almost  "  every  particular  of 
a  large  and  considerable  petition,"  but  expresses  his  willingness  to  oblige  them 
"  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  done ;"  and  informs  them  that  "  the  ferry  is 
granted  with  the  promise  that  two  boats  for  passengers  be  kept  on  each  side 
of  the  river  and  one  boat  for  cattle  each  side  of  the  river  also."  Also 
"  that  no  ferry  in  any  other  place  allowed,  but  what  is  already."  As  to  vacant 
lands  within  the  city  to  low  water  mark,  he  informs  them  that  they  are 
"  already  disposed  of."  ^  The  discussion  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  grant,  in 
1686,  of  what  is  known  as  Dongan's  charter,  by  which  the  corporation  be- 
came vested  with  divers  sources  of  immediate  income.     Among  these  were 


'  Vakntine^s  Corporation  Manual  for  1851,  347. 
^Merriam*s  Municipal  Gazette,  No.  2,  p.  24. 
'  Ibid.f  same  page. 

♦  ValerUine's  Oorporatian  Manual  for  1851,  p.  897, 400. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  399. 
•iWtf.,p.400. 
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tlie  ferry, I  and  an  extension  of  juriBdiction  in  vacant  lands  to  low  water 
mark  aU  round  Manhattan  island/^  bat  not  a  word  is  mentioned  concerning 
the  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark  on  the  Brooklyn  shore.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  governor  entertained  some  doubts  as  to  his  right 
even  to  grant  the  ferry,  for  it  contains  an  express  saving  of  all  the  rights  of 
other  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  their  heirs,  successors  and  assigns, 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  that  charter  had  not  been  made.  And,  in  fact, 
the  charter  for  which  Dongan  received  the  sum  of  £300  ^  from  the  corpora- 
tion, was  never  confirmed,  and  its  validity  was  even  afterwards  disputed  by 
Dongan  himself.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  1683  and  '84  negotiations  seem  to  have  been  pending  be- 
tween the  city  authorities  and  one  William  Merrit  who  "  being  sent  ffor,  and 
discoursed  about  the  fferry  too  Long  Island ;  offered,  iff  he  might  have  the 
same  ffor  twenty  years,  too  give  v  twenty  pound  p^  annum,  and  to  mayke 
houses  on  each  syde,  and  have  two  Boats  ffor  cattle  and  horses,  and  two 
Boats  ffor  passengers ;  and  too  carry  cattle  and  horses  att  6  sciple  pr  head, 
men  att  1  sciple  and  come  att  1  sciple  pr  bagg ;  wheat  3  sciples.''  Although 
a  committee  was  appointed,  with  power,  to  arrange  the  matter,  we  are  unable 
to  find,  from  the  records,  that  this  arrangement  was  consummated,  or,  that 
any  permanent  one  was  made  for  the  leasing  of  the  ferry,  for  a  number  of 
years  thereafter. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1686,  only  a  few  days  after  the  granting  of  this 
charter,  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  actuated  perhaps  by 
fear  of  encroachments  by  New  York,  obtained  from  Gov.  Dongan  a  patent 
under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  fully  confirmatory  of  that  granted  them,  in 
1667,  by  Gov.  Nicholls.^  In  this  patent  the  land  and  water  boundaries  of 
the  town  are  set  forth  as  in  the  former;  the  rights  of  the  citizens  are  enlarged, 
and  a  quit  rent  is  reserved.^ 

In  the  step  thus  taken  by  the  Brooklyn  people  to  protect  their  rights, 
we  see  the  first  evidence  of  those  conflicting  claims  and  interests,  which 
have  made  the  ferry  question,  from  that  day  to  this,  a  bone  of  contention 
betwixt  the  two  municipalities.     Notwithstanding  the  specious  claim  set 

'Grattan  and  Bank's  Edition  ChoHers  of  New  York,  p.  8. 
'  Ibid.,  pages  7  and  28. 
'  *  Municipal  Gazette,  No.  2,  p.  27. 

*  James  the  2d  reftued  his  assent  to  this  document,  and  shortly  after  surrendered 
his  throne,  took  refoge  in  France,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Mary,  and  her 
husband,  as  William  and  Mary. 

*  See  p.  200. 

*For  quit  rents,  see  page  202,  vol.  i. 
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forth  in  the  New  York  Charter  of  1686,  that  the  ferry  had  been  established 
and  settled  '^  for  theaocommodation  and  conveniency  of  passengers,  the  citizens 
and  strangers/'  the  people  on  the  Brooklyn  shore  maintained  their  right  to 
carry  themselves,  and  others,  who  might  request  them,  over  the  river,  with- 
out regard  to  the  ferry  privilege.  Among  other  plausible  pleas  urged  in 
their  own  defence,  was  the  one  that  the  ferry  granted  to  the  corporation, 
being  the  only  established  one,  the  whole  river,  except  at  that  point,  was  a 
public  highway,  perfeoUy  free  to  all  who  chose  to  pass.  So  universally  did 
they  carry  their  principles  into  practice  that  John  Airensen,  who  leased  the 
corporation  feriy,  1692,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,^  failed,  owing  to  the 
number  of  independent  boats,  to  realize  his  expected  income,  and  after 
stemming  the  current  of  competition  awhile,  was  only  kept  from  abandoning 
his  lease,  by  the  inducements  and  encouragements  offered  him  by  the 
authorities.^ 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  order,  that  the  Court  of  Sessions  of 
Kings  county  exercised  some  authority  over  the  ferry  between  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  October  7, 1690.  "  Whereas  much  inconvenience  does  arise  by 
several  negroes  coming  on  this  island  from  New  York  and  other  places,  and 
from  this  island  to  New  York  :  It  is  ordered,  that  the  ferrymen  shall  not 
bring  or  set  over  any  negro  or  slaves  upon  the  sabbath  day,  without  a  ticket 
from  their  masters/'     (^CUof  Sew,  Rec,). 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1691,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly, 
confirming  to 'the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  their  several  grants  and  patents. 
By  this  act  both  of  the  patents  of  Brooklyn  were  confirmed. 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  of  New  York  seem  to  have  felt  rather  uncertain 
about  the  perfect  validity  of  the  Dongan  charter,  and  in  1692,  took  measures 
to  secure  a  confirmation  of  the  said  charter  from  their  Majesties. 

' "  The  Hooses  and  Bame  at  the  fieny  [on  Long  Island  side]  are  lett,  together  with 
the  little  house  on  this  [the  dty]  side/to  John  Arientsen,  the  whole  time  that  he  shall 
hold  the  fferrj,  and  pay  his  rent  according  to  his  leeBe,  at  the  rate  of  nine  poxmds 
pf  annimi,  he  to  keep  them  in  good  and  snfflcient  lepaire,  his  condition  for  the  house, 
commencing  the  25th  of  this  instant,  June." —  0.  0.  Mee.,Jvaie  13, 1692. 

•Also  "  Upon  ye  Petition  of  John  Arsoon,  Fanner  of  ye  Ferry,  between  this  City 
and  Island  Nassau,  complaining  of  his  rash  and  unadvised  agreement  for  ye  said 
Ferry,  at  one  hundred  and  fourty-seven  pounds,  and  a  rate  (as  ye  petition  setts  forth) 
above  ye  reasonable  value,  wherefore  honorably  desiring  ye  favour  of  the  Common 
Coundl  in  abatement  of  the  said  agreement  upon  consideration  of  ye  said  petition, 
and  that  ye  said  person  be  encouraged  to  hold  his  farm.  It  is  ordered  that  ye  Peti- 
tioner shal  only  pay  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each  year  for  ye  rent  of  ye  house 
and  Ferry,  to  commence  from  ye  twenty-filth  day  of  June  last  past,  until  his  fium  be 
fully  completed  and  ended."    C.  C.  Bee,,  July  10, 1693. 

65 
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On  October  12,  1694,  the  New  York  corporation  further  strengthened 
their  foothold  on  the  Brooklyn  side  by  purchasing  of  one  William  Morris, 
for  no  specific  consideration,  a  piece  of  land  in  Brooklyn  near  the  ferry. ^ 

The  ferry  was  leased,  on  October  20th,  1695,  to  John  Andreson,  at  auction 
for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  1st  of  March,  1696,  at  a  rent  of  £147  per 
annum  payable  annually.^  In  1699,  among  other  important  improvements 
undertaken  by  the  city,  a  contract  was  made  for  a  new  brick  building,  at 
the  ferry  on  the  Long  Island  side,  of  the  following  dimensions :  ^ont, 
24  feet ;  depth,  40  feet ;  cellar  of  stone,  two  stories  above  the  ground ;  all  to 
be  built  of  stone.  First  story  to  be  8}  feet  high ;  second  story,  7}  feet  high ; 
five  chimneys,  with  jambs.  This  edifice,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a 
ferry  house  and  tavern,  was  completed  about  the  year  1700,  at  a  cost  of  £435. 
Soon  after,  the  following  rates  of  ferriage  were  established ;  single  persons, 
8  stuiversin  wampum,  or  a  silver  two-pence;  persons  in  company,  half  price  ', 
afler  sunset,  double  ferriage ;  cattle  (single)  one  shilling ;  (in  company)  nine- 
pence  ;  colts,  or  calves,  three-pence,  etc.,  etc., 

In  1698-9  the  ferry  was  leased  to  one  John  Euwatse,  (Jan  Evertse?) 
and  the  corporation  began  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  defeat  the  active 
opposition  shown  by  the  Brooklyn  people.  With  this  view,  they  resolved, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  26th  of  October,  1700,  that  the  recorder  should  mem- 
orialize the  assembly  for  an  enactment  making  *^  the  ferry  house  of  this  city 
on  Nassau  Island  *'  free  of  excise ;  and  levying  a  tax  on  all  flour  and  bread 
imported  into  the  city,  or  '^  give  some  other  fund  to  the  corporation,  to  defray 
the  public  and  necessary  charges  thereof."  ^     Also,  that  no  persons  living  at 


"  W7tereaSy  the  dty  hath  lett  to  farm  the  fferry  to  John  Arson,  for  several  years  to 
come,  and  the  said  Arson  hath  applied  himself  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonality  of  this 
City,  complaining  of  Derrick  Jansen,  Cornelius  Seabrook  (Sebring  ?  )  and  others,  that 
they  make  a  dayly  practice  of  bringing  over  passengers  and  com  from  Long 
Island  to  thi^dty,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  fiarmer. 

"  Ordered,  That  no  person,  besides  the  fibrryman,  shall  bring  any  passengers  or  com, 
or  any  other  produce  of  the  Island,  from  any  place  between  the  Red  Hook  and  the 
Wallabout,  but  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  ofience,  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  one 
half  to  the  use  of  the  fferryman,  and  the  other  to  such  officer  of  this  city,  or  others, 
that  shall  inform  of  such  breach  of  this  order." — Bee.  G.  C,  Aogust  8, 1692. 

'  This  deed  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  corporation  claim  to  their  land  in  Brook- 
lyn will  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  in  FHirman's  Notes, 

'This  is  probably  John  Aireson,  the  same  who  first  leased  the  ferry  in  1692,  and 
who  is  called  indifferently  in  the  records,  Airenson,  Arientson,  Arsson,  etc. 

'  (7.  C  Bec,t  Oct.  26, 1700.  The  importance  of  this  source  of  revenue  at  this  time 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1691,  the  receipts  from  the  rent  of  the  ferry, 
and  the  public  dock,  nearly  equaled  the  whole  amount  of  municipal  expenditures. 
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the  ferry,  should  be  allowed  to  transport  any  goods  whatever,  unless 
their  own  produce,  or  for  their  own  use,  without  paying  ferriage,  un- 
der penalty,  etc.  They  failed,  however,  at  this  time,  in  procuring  the 
grant  and  Euwatse  applied  to  be  released  from  his  agreement. 

• 

He  was  succeeded,  Dec.  27,  1700,  by  Dirck  Benson,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£130  for  seven  years  from  March  25,  next  ensuing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lessee  was  required  to  keep  a  pen  or  pound  for  cattle,  etc.,  and  to  land  his 
passengers  either  at  the  dock  of  the  city,  <'of  some  of  the  slips,  or  at  the 
Burger's  path,"  and  the  conditions  of  the  lease  mention  '*  a  new  brick  house 
bame  and  pen  thereunto  belonging.''  ^ 

Again,  at  the  session  of  the  corporation,  January  15,  1702,  it  was 
<'  Ordered^  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  ferry  of  this  city,  this  court 
do  petition  his  excellency  the  governor  and  council  for  a  grant  of  all  the 
vacant  land  from  high  water  to  low  water  mark,  fronting  the  harbor  of  this 
city  from  the  Red  Hook  upon  Nassau  Island,  to  the  Wallabout  upon  the 
said  island,  for  the  better  and  more  convenient  taking  in  and  landing 
passengers,  etc.,  bound  to  and  from  this  city,  and  that  Mr.  Recorder  do  draw 
the  said  petition.''  The  grant  was,  however,  refused,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  a  petition  from  the  corporation  of  New  York,  praying  for  leave  to 
present  certain  bills  to  the  assembly,  was  granted  '^  with  this  provision  in  the 
bill  or  bills,  for  the  better  establishment  of  the  ferry,  that  no  fees  be  increased, 
nor  no  person  debarred  of  transporting  their  own  goods  or  persons  in  their 
own  boats."  The  ferry  revenues,  however,  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
affected;  for  Benson,  the  lessee,  like  his  predecessors,  lost  money,  and  got 
behind  hand  with  his  payments  to  the  corporation,  who  sued  him.  They 
afterwards  by  way  of  settlement  with  him  (in  the  court  held  January 
27, 1703),  offered  to  deduct  £30  per  annum  from  his  rent,  for  the  remaining 
term  of  the  lease,  if  he  would  "  land  all  flower  brought  over  to  the  city  in 
the  ferry-boats  att  the  Slip  att  Burger* b  Fath^  and  also  to  land  passengers, 
and  other  commodities,  brought  over  one  tide  att  the  said  Slijpp  att  Burger's 
Path,  and  the  other  tide  at  Countess  Key  (Fly  Market) ;  and  if  these  terms 
were  not  agreed  to,  then  the  action  now  depending  against  him  for  the  said 
rent  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost." 

In  1704,  on  account  of  long  continued  complaints,  by  the  citizens,  of  the 
burden  of  taxation,  various  expedients  were  proposed  to  add  to  the  immediate 
revenue  of  the  city,  an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses ;  among  others 
a  renewid  of  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  full  control  of  the  ferry. 

*  C.  0.  Ree.,  Dec.  27, 1700. 
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Od  the  IQth  of  October,  1707,  the  ferry,  together  <<  with  the  new  ferry 
house,  barn,  pen,"  etc.,  was  leased  to  Jamas  Harding,  yiotoaller,  of  New 
York,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £180.  ^ 

The  terms  of  this  lease,  somewhat  altered  from  those  of  the  previous  lease 
(see  p.  515)  specified  that  the  ferry  was  to  land  ^*  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
at  Countess'  Key,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  Burger's  Path,  and  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  the  Dock  Slip,  near  Col.  Courtlandt's  house, 
and  at  no  other  place  whatsoever." 

In  January,  1709-8,  one  Cornelius  Sebring,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  mill 
owner  of  Brooklyn,  petitioned  the  governor  and  council  for  permission  to 
establish  a  new  ferry  from  some  point  on  the  island  between  the  old  ferry  and 
Ked  Hook,  to  the  centre  of  the  city  of  New  Tork.^  Taking  alarm  at  this, 
the  corporation  immediately  (Feb.  5, 1707),  presented  a  remonstrance  thereto, 
in  which,  after  reciting  the  long  time  which  they  had  held  the  ferry,  and 
the  great  expense  which  they  had  been  at  in  maintaining  it,  and  keeping  it 
in  proper  repair,  they  state  that  it  "  is  the  only  cannderable  income  left  to 
support  the  public  buildings,  bridges,  gaols,  landing  places,  fire  and  candle 

■ 

'  0.  a  Rec,,  m. 

*  PetiUonfor  an  Additional  Ferry  between  N.  T,  dk  Long  Idand, 

[N.  T,  Doc,  BUi.,  m,  855, 4to  ediUon.] 

To  his  Excellen<7^  Edwabd  Viscottnt  Cobnbxtbt  Capn  QenU  and  Gover  in  cheif  of 
her  Mattes  Provinces  of  New  York  &  New  Jersey  and  the  Territories  dependinja^ 
thereon  in  America  and  Vice  Admirall  of  the  same  &c. 

The  Petition  of  GOBKELIXTS  SEBERma  of  Kings  County  on  the  Island  of  Nassauw 
Shbweth 

That  yor  Peticonr  is  Seized  ft  stands  Possessd  of  a  certain  farm  on  the  Island  of 
Nassauw  directly  over  against  the  center  of  the  City  of  New  York,  being  a  most  fit  ft 
convenient  place  for  being  a  ferry  to  ft  from  the  said  City,  for  the  transporting  of 
Passengers  goods  Wares  Merchandises  Cattle  Com  and  other  comodities  to  the 
great  ease  ft  benefit  of  many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City  and  Island  con- 
sidering the  scitoacon  as  aforesaid  ft  can  be  of  no  hurt  or  dammage  to  the  old  ferry  it 
being  not  so  convenient  for  that  ferry  to  send  their  boats  to  the  South  end  and  Center 
of  the  City  where  he  proposes  to  send  his. 

YoT  Petr  therefore  hmnbly  prays  Yor  Excys  to  grant  to  your  Pef  her  Maties 
Letters  Pattents  under  the  great  Seal  of  this  Province  for  Establishing  of  a  ferry 
over  the  East  River  or  Sound  to  be  limited  on  the  Island  of  Nassauw  on  the  One 
Side  by  the  old  ferrv  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Red  hook  ft  on  the  side  of  New 
York  between  the  Slip  and  Capn  Theobalds  unto  the  great  Bridge  for  the  loading  ft 
landing  of  all  persons  goods  wares  ft  merchandises  except  Cattle  to  be  landed  at  or 
near  the  slaughter  bowses  (nevertheless  not  excluding  the  old  ferry  boat  from  the 
places  aforesaid)  under  such  regulations  ft  such  prises  for  transportaoon  ft  sniall 
Quit  rent  or  acknowledgment  as  to  yoi^  Excellency  shall  seem  meet. 

And  yo*  Petr  shall  ever  Pray 

COBNELIS  SkBERINGH. 

New  York  23d  Janry  1701 
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for  their  watches,  salaries  of  their  officers,  bell  men,  &o. ;"  and  the  other 
pnblio  and  necessary  charges  of  the  city.  Wherefore  they  pray  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  rights  against  the  ^<  nnreasonable  and  unjust  petition  of  the 
said  Cornelius  Sebring/'i  Their  very  piteous  and  fulsome  petition  was 
granted,  and  that  of  Sebring  rejected.  *^ 

Annoyed,  howeyer,  by  the  pertinacious  opposition  of  their  Brooklyn  neigh- 
bor, and  bent  on  wresting  from  that  town  their  water  rights,  the  corporation 


We  underwritten  do  believe  and  are  assured  that  such  a  ferry  would  be  of  a  oon- 
nderable  advantage  to  the  City  &  County  if  the  Prises  for  Transportaoon  be  not 
excessive. 


Abrah:  Gouvemeur 
Leonard  Lewis 
Leendert  huygen  do  Kleyn 
Job :  Tiebout 
Heniy  Swift. 
John  Van  Brugh 
Martin  Clock 
Andrew  Grevenraet   • 
B.  Walter 
Johannes  hoofflandt 
Chiestopher  Beekman 
Daniel  rolhemus 
Engel  bardt  Lott 
JohnDitmars 


Yacob  houderte 
Frederick  Svmonse 
JacobesOukes 
PhiUp  Nagel 
Jurre  Colyer 
Abraham  Brouwer 
Johannis  Polhemius 
Comelis  Coljer 
hendrick  vander  heul 
Evert  Duyckinck 
O.  Duyckinck 
Butgurt  Waldron 
Abr :  Santford 


Benjamin  Faneuil 
Jean  Cazalez 
John  Auboyneaux 
Johannes  Burger 
Daniel  Bemsen 
Auke  Lefibrtsen 
benyamin  andrews 
Lammert 
ClaesBlom 

Comelis  Vander  hoeve 
Pieter  Gerbrantse 
Jacob  Fardon 
Benjamin  DTiarriette. 


*  N.  T.  Doc.  EMt.  (4to  edition),  m,  256  -  67. 

'  The  importance  of  the  ferry  revenue,  to  the  dty  in  olden  times  may  be  estimated 
by  the  &ct  that  the  items  of  otrTLAY,  in  the  year  1710,  were  as  follows : 

For  the  CHty  Watch,  which  consisted  of  four  men,  who  went  about  the  town  "  crying 
the  hour  of  the  night  and  the  season  of  the  weather,  annual  expense  thirty-six  pounds, 
exclusive  of  fire  and  li^ht  in  the  watch-house,  and  the  cost  of  lanthoms  and  hour 
(glasses  (which  then  served  thejplace  of  watches),  for  the  watchmen. 

For  the  salary  of  the  Town  Cierk,  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

For  the  salary  of  the  City  Marshal,  ten  pounds  per  annum. 

The  City  Treasurer  received  five  per  cent  commission  on  his  receipts. 

Bemdes  the  above,  there  were  no  stated  expenditures ;  and  those  of  an  incidental 
nature  were  trifling,  being  for  the  expense  of  bonfires  on  holidays,  for  stationery,  for 
repairs  on  the  several  public  buildings,  and  for  refreshments  for  the  City  Fathers. 

The  items  of  mooMB  were  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

Leases  of  Corporation  lands  about  fifty  pounds. 

liquor  lioenoes,  fifty-one  pounds. 

Fees  on  granting  freedoms,  or  citizens'  licenses  of  trade,  ten  pounds. 

Licences  to  guagers,  four  pounds. 

Bent  of  the  Pubuc  Dock,  (not  ascertained). 

Bent  of  the  Lang  Iskmd  Ferry,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

This  last  item,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  most  important  of  all,  and  from  it  the 
dty  derived,  for  many  years,  the  means  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. No  taxes  were  then  laid,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Common 
QmneU  JReayrds,  in,  pp.  120, 121,  March  8, 1707-8. 
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of  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1708,*  obtained  from  Gtov.  Cornbury,  a 
man  notorious  for  his  vices,  and  disregard  of  justice,  a  new  city  charter, 
confirming  them  in  their  title  to  the  old  ferry,  and  investing  them  with  a 
grant  of  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  land  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  all  the  distance  of  the  Long  Island  shore,  from  Red  Hook  to  the 
Wallabout,  reserving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  dwelling  by  the  river 
side  only,  the  fight  of  transporting  themselves,  and  their  goods  over  the  river 
ferriage  free,  provided  they  carried  no  strangers.  It  may  be  well  to  remark 
three  or  four  points  in  this  charter.  1st.  The  recital  of  the  petition  of  the 
mayor  and  common  council,  as*  set  forth  in  the  charter,  commences  with  a 
statement  that  they  have  '^  a  right  and  interest  in  the  ferry  "  to  Nassau  island, 
etc.,  ^'  under  divers  ancient  charters  and  grantSy  by  divers  former  governors, 
etc.,"  "  These  divers  governors,"  says  Furman,^  "  are  limited  to  two,  viz : 
Nichols,  who  in  1665  granted  them  a  charter,  if  that  may  be  strictly  called 
so,  which  only  altered  their  form  of  government  from  schout,  burgomasters 
and  schepens,  to  mayor,  and  aldermen,  without  a  word  about  ferries  or  water 
rights,  or  indeed  any  other  matter,  the  original  of  which  .paper  is  not  in  exist- 
ence. There  is  nothing  to  warrant  a  belief  that  there  was  a  charter  of 
any  kind  granted  to  the  corporation  between  Nichols  and  Dongan,  who  is 
the  second  of  these  "  divers  former  governors,  etc.,"  and  who,  in  1686  granted 
them  the  ferry  and  express  reservation  as  to  the  rights  of  all  others.  The 
charter  of  Dongan,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  recitals,  is  the  oldest  they 
can  produce,  which  in  any  manner  affects  the  interest  of  this  town.  2d. 
The  corporation  claim  to  have  ''  received  all  the  profits,  advantages  and 
benefits  "  of  the  ferry, "  for  the  space  of  fifty  years  and  upwards."  This  state- 
ment was  untrue ;  the  ferry  under  the  Dutch,  was  evidently  a  franchise 
enjoyed  by  the  governors;  while  of  the  English  governors,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  proof  that  any  of  them  prior  to  Dongan,  ever  relinquished  this 

'  In  accordance  with  the  following  vote  at  their  seBsion  of  March,  3d,  1707. 

Eesolved,  Xemine  contra  dlcente,  that  this  corporation  forwith  petition  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  for  his  majesty's  grant  of  all  the  vacant  lands  upon  Nassau 
Island,  from  high  water  to  low  water  mark,  from  the  Wallabought  to  the  Red  Hook, 
for  a  farther  oonveniency  for  the  ferry  of  this  dty,  with  power  to  eBtabUsh  one  or 
more  ferries,  if  there  shall  be  occasion,  and  confirmation  of  the  same  under  a  moderate 
qfiii  rent,  and  at  reasonable  rates,  etc. 

BescHiaedf  That  the  of  sum  £800  be  raised  by  this  corporation,  to  be  employed  and  laid 
out  for  the  procuring  a  grant  for  the  same.  See  also  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist,  ui,  258,  4to  ed. 
The  ferry  was  mortgaged  for  the  sum  of  £800  "  for  the  defraying  the  charge  of 
taking  oat  the  said  grant  and  confirmation."  C.  C.  Rec.,  in,  120,  121,  April,  13, 
1707. 

'  Notes  on  tlie  Town  of  Brooklyn. 
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valaable  perquiaite  to  the  city's  treasury.  With  Dongan,  commences  the 
chartered  right  of  the  city  to  the  ferry,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the 
corporation,  in  1708,  had  received  the  ferriage  only  twenty-four  years,  instead 
of  '^  fifty  years  and  upwards."  3d.  This  charter  really  granted  to  the  cor- 
poration of  New  York  nothing  but  vacaTit  land  to  high  water  mark ;  that  is, 
land  which  had  not  been  previously  granted,  and  was  not  in  the  actual 
possession  of  some  other  person  or  persons.  The  shore  land  of  Brooklyn,  as 
specified  in  this  charter,  could  not  come  under  this  definition,  for  it  was 
fully  vested  in  the  patentees  of  the  town,  their  heirs,  successors  and  assigns 
forever,  having  been  granted  to  them  full  sixty  years  before,  by  G-ov.  Stuy« 
vesant,  and  confirmed  to  them,  forty  years  before  by  Gov.  NichoUs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  being  no  vacant  land  to  grant,  Cornbury's  char- 
ter, ample  as  its  provisions  may  have  seemed  at  the  time,  amounted  simply 
to  a  nullity.^     4th.  Cornbury's  charter,  which  in  some  of  its  provision   is 

'  This  Combiuy  Charter  redtes  the  existence  of  this  ferry,  and  grants  to  them  the 
shore  in  the  following  remarkable  language :  **  and  also  all  that  the  aforesaid  vacant 
and  unappropriated  land  lying  and  being  on  the  said  Nassaa  Island  from  high  water 
mark  to  low  water  mark  aforesaid,  contigaoos  and  fronting  tlte  said  city  of  New 
York,  from  the  aforesaid  place  to  Red  Hook  aforesaid :  that  is  to  say,  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Wallabout  opposite  the  now  dwelling  house  of  James  Bobine,  to  the  west 
dde  of  Red  Hook  commonly  called  the  fishing  place,  etc." 

Red  Hook  was  a  neck  of  land  extending  to  the  Hudson  river  or  bay  of  New  York 

lying  soath  of  the  old  village  of  Brooklyn,  separated  from  Gowanus  on  the  east, 

by  a  kill  or  brook  on  which  Freeke's  mill  was  erected,  and  bounded,  on  the  west,  by 

the  East  river.    On  the  westerly  side  of  Red  Hook,  and  at  or  near  its  northerly 

boundaries,  was  a  cove  (being  the  fishing  place  mentioned  in  the  charter),  commencing 

on  the  Livingston  property,  afterwards  owned  by  Joralemon,  and  extending  southerly 

to  Comeirs  mills  or  nearly.    This  cove,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  in, 

habitants  was  always  used  as  a  fishing  place.    Fish  were  taken  there  in  large 

quantities,  and  it  was  permanently  occupied  and  used  for  that  purpose.      It  was 

always  spoken  of  as  the  Fishing  place,  or  Fishing  ground. 

(July  19, 1843,  Gen.  Jer.  Johnson,  se.  77  years,  certifies,  in  a  suit  at  law,  "  that  he 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  Red  Hook,  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  and  that  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Red  Hook,  was  a  cove,  commencing  on  the  Ldvingston  grounds, 
afterwards  owned  by  Tennis  Joralemon.  The  line  of  this  cove  passed  along*  by  the 
Glass  house,  and  down  by  the  old  stone  distillery,  which  still  stands  on  the  Patchen 
property,  and  ended  at  or  near  Cornell's  mill.  It  was  about  seven  hundred  vards  in 
length.  This  cove  was  always  a  noted  fishing  place.  Vast  quantities  of  snad  and 
other  fish  were  caught  there ;  the  fishermen  had  tneir  tents  on  the  shore,  and  a  fishing 
house.  The  inhabitants  on  Long  Island  used  to  come  there  to  get  their  fish.  When 
a  boy  I  have  often  heard  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  day  speak  of  it  as  an  old  fishing 
place.  It  was  called  the  fishing  place.  And  when  the  fishing  place  of  Red  Hook 
was  spoken  of,  it  was  understood  tnat  this  cove  was  meant.  I  have  read  the  charter 
of  Lord  Combury,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  land  in  that  charter,  described  as  lying 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  terminated  at  this  cove,  and  that  this  was  the 
fishing  place  meant  and  alluded  to,  in  that  charter." 
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contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  although  it  briefly  confirms  Dongan's  patent  j 

and  grants  lands  on  Manhattan  island,  below  low  water  mark,  from  Oorlaers  I 

Hook  round  the  fort,  to  Besthaver's  kill,  in  Lispenard's  meadows,  still  appears  > 

to  have  been  sought  and  granted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
claims  of  the  corporation  of  New  York  to  the  ferry,  and  the  vacant  lands 
on  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

Henry  Reed  se.  about  60,  who  was  bom  and  always  lived  at  Red  Hook,  testifies  in 
dmilar  mannerX 

Below  this  cove  was  a  small  island,  Bex)arated  from  the  main  land  or  Long  Island, 
by  a  stream  which  formed  the  channel  of  Cornell's  mill  pond,  after  the  m\U  was 
erected.  It  was  separated  from  Qovemor's  island,  formerly  called  Nntten  island,  by 
Butter  Milk  channel,  which  was,  at  that  early  period,  very  narrow  and  shallow,  and 
could  be  waded  across  at  low  tide.  After  the  dty  of  New  York  was  extended  into 
the  East  river  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  it  had  the  effect  to  throw  the  water 
on  the  other  side,  and  forcing  its  way  between  this  little  island  and  Governor's 
island  ;  it  formed  a  large  and  deep  channel  there,  and  gradually  made  the  cove  below. 

On  reading  the  above  description  from  the  charter,  in  connection  with  the  ix>8ition  i 

of  the  cove,  or  fishing  place  above  described,  and  the  localities  of  Bed  Hook,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest,  that  the  strip  of  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark  granted 
in  the  charter,  terminates  at  the  northerly  nde  of  this  fishing  place.  It  extends  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  the  west  side  of  Red  Hook,  commonly  called  the 
fishing  place,  and  not  along  the  same.  It  is  further  described  in  the  charter  as  lying 
contiguous  and  fronting  the  dty  of  New  York.  It  is  called  vacantj  and  unappro- 
priated land.  The  space  between  high  and  low-water  mark  in  this  cove,  -which  was 
constantly  used  as  a  permanent  fishing  ground,  could  hardly  be  called  vacant  land. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  to  be  unappropriated  when  used  by  the  riparian  owners  for 
such  purposes."    (  Wood,  in  Opinion). 

Gen.  Johnson  (in  Letters  of  Joshua)  also  remarks  on  this  point  as  follows.  **  Title 
by  prescription,  or  peaceable  xxwsession  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  doth  not 
extend,''  will  here  be  noticed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  (nor  does  the  memory  of  man 
know  to  the  contrary),  but  the  owners  and  i)OBse8sors  of  river  front  land  extended 
their  partition  fences  down  in  the  rivers  below  low  water  mark.  That  it  was  and  is 
their  interest  so  to  act,  is  obvious  to  every  man  of  common  sense.  Such  is  the  common 
practice  at  the  present  day ;  nor  will  a  man  destroy  the  title  to  his  land,  by  per- 
mitting his  partition  fences  to  go  to  decay.  Since  a  road  has  been  laid  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  or  on  the  hill  along  the  river,  from  the  Wallabout  to  Williams- 
burgh,  most  of  the  partition  fences  have  been  neglected,  but  the  stone  foundations 
remain  as  monuments  of  ownership. 

It  can  be  proved  at  this  day,  that  partition  fences  were  standing  and  maintained 
from  Bnshwick  creek  to  the  Wallabout ;  and  from  thence  to  ComeH's  mills,  which 
extended  to  low  water  mark,  and  below  it  in  a  majority  of  cases,  long  after  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Nor  was  adverse  possession  ever  known  to  be  justly  enforced. 
This,  then,  is  a  good  title  by  possession  and  use. 

It  is  a  falsehood  that  any  "  voMmt  and  unappropriated  land  "  lay  along  the  shore 
of  Brooklyn,  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  from  the  easterly  side  of  the  Walla- 
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In  December,  1712,  the  ferry  waa  sold  at  aaotion  to  Dirok  Adolph,  mari- 
ner, of  New  York,  for  five  years,  at  £211  per  annnm.^  In  January,  1717, 
it  was  again  taken  by  James  Harding,  for  five  years,  at  a  rent  of  £155  per 
annnm  for  tbe  Nassau  side,  and  £85  per  annum  for  the  New  Yorl^  side. 
Harding's  application  for  this  lease  was  backed  up  by  the  proffer  of  '^Capt. 
Lancaster  Lymes,  Gapt.  William  Walton,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Duane,  mer- 
chants, three  substantial  citizens  of  this  corporation,  and  of  undoubted 
wealth  and  reputation ''  as  his  securities ;  and  by  a  letter  to  the  corporation, 
firom  his  excellency  Qoyemor  Hunter,  recommending  him  as  a  person  '^  who 
whUe  he  had  the  ferry,  diligently  tended  the  same  and  duly  and  punctually 
paid  his  rent,"  and  that  he  <<  be  preferred  before  his  comp^itors,  none  offer- 
ing more  rent  for  th^  said  ferries  than  he  has  done,  etc.''  Harding  played 
his  cards  well ;  the  corporation  of  New  York  could  do  no  less  than  acoommo- 

boat  to  the  westerlj  side  of  Red  Hook ;  although  it  be  so  stated  in  the  petition  of 
the  Common  Council  in  1708. 

Moreover,  any  such  right  of  jarisdiction,  etc.,  as  New  York  claims  under  her 
severeJ  charters,  could  only  have  been  granted  in  direct  violation  of  the  BiU  ofIHghts, 
ndaded  in  a  code  of  laws  known  as  the  Duke's  Laws,  published  in  October,  1683, 
b7GK>v.  Dongan.  This  bill  which  is  incorporated  with  our  own  bill  of  rights  at  the 
present  day,  distinctly  affirms  **  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned,  or 
deprived  of  his  freehold  or  liberty,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled  or  in  any 
other  way  destroyed,  nor  shall  be  passed  upon,  adjudged  or  condemned  but  by  the 
law^  judgement  of  his  Peers,  and  by  the  law  of  the  Province :  justice  or  right  shall 
be  neither  sold  or  denied  or  deferred  to  any  man  in  this  province.'* 

"  That  no  man  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever,  shall  be  put  out  of  his  lands,  or 
tenements,  nor  taken  or  imprisoned,  nor  disinherited,  nor  banished,  nor  anyways 
destroyed,  without  being  brought  to  answer  by  due  course  of  law."  "  Also  no  man's 
land  may  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  owner."  . 

The  principles  here  laid  down  are  such  as  underlie  the  foundation  of  every  free 
and  equitable  system  of  government,  and  the  rights  thus  vested  in  and  secured  to 
the  town  of  Brooklyn,  in  common  with  others,  could  not  be  taken  away  or  invalidated 
by  any  of  the  subsequent  charters,  under  which  New  York  makes  her  claims.  That 
the  whole  Brooklyn  territory  derived  its  title  from  original  purehase,  grants  or 
possession,  can  be  satis&ctorily  proved,  and  the  preezistence  of  this  bUl  of  rights, 
to  any  of  the  charters,  as  well  of  the  restrictions,  etc,  in  the  charters  themselves,  are 
conclusive  arguments  against  the  validity  of  the  New  York  claims. 

By  English  law  (see  Angel  an  Tide  WcUers,  pp.  20,  21),  the  king  of  England  could 
not  grant  to  any  person  or  corporation,  any  land  between  high  and  low  watermark ; 
consequently  he  could  not  grant  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  anything  in  America 
appertaining  to  the  public,  the  like  of  which  he  could  not  grant  in  England.  If  the 
king  could  not  make  such  a  grant,  neither  could  a  colonial  governor,  wherefore, 
such  grants  as  this  are  widable, 

»C.  C.Min.,vol.  Y. 
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date  their  action  to  the  suggestion  of  ^'  his  Ezoellency's  said  letter/'  "  to  which 
as  their  minutes  say/'  this  corporation  will  always  pay  the  greatest  regard 
and  deference  imaginable,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  they  haye  of  the  said 
James.  Harding,  and  of  his  honesty,  industry  and  capacity  to  undertake' the 
said  ferries." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1723,^  the  Long  Island  portion  of  the  ferry  (the 
ferry  priyilege  had  previously  been  divided  into  two  distinct  leases,  by  reso- 
lution of  the  corporation,  Nov.  27, 1722),  was  leased  at  auction  to  John 
Dean,  Mariner,  of  New  York,  for  five  years  from  the  25th  of  the  ensuing 
March,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £135 ;  and  the  New  York  part  of  the  same  ferry, 
(established  between  the  slip  at  Berger's  path  and  the  Great  Dock)  ^  to 
James  Harding,  the  former  incumbent,  for  the  same  period,  at  £70  per 
annum.  But  Harding  desiring  to  reside  on  Nassau  Liland,  probably  on  his 
wife's  account,  she  being  '<  lame  and  sickly,"  was  obliged  (inasmuch  as 
the  corporation  insisted  that  the  leasee  of  the  said  ferry  should  reside  on  the 
New  York  side)  to  seek  a  release  from  his  contract,  and  the  lease  of  the 
ferry  between  Burgher's  slip  and  the  Great  Dock  to  Brooklyn  was  i^ain  put 
up  at  auction  January  29,  1723,  and  was  bid  off  by  William  Webbing, 
butcher,  for  five  years,  from  the  25th  of  March,  ensuing,  at  the  rent  of  £71 
per  annum.  The  latter,  however,  in  1725  complains,  as  a  butcher,  against 
James  Harding,  as  being  then  in  charge  of  the  ferry,  for  carelessness,  etc., 
in  the  transportation  of  cattle.  Probably,  then,  Harding  had  bought  out 
Webbing's  ferry  lease.     Webbing's  complaint  was  as  follows : 

^<  That  he  has  received  many  abuses  of  late  from  James  Harding,  the 
ferryman,  not  only  by  abusive  words,  but  several  times  by  his  carelessness 
has  had  his  creatures  destroyed  and  killed  in  bringing  from  the  ferry  to 
Now  York ;  the  particulars  of  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  trouble  this 
honorable  court  with  all,  and  therefore  your  petitioner  will  confine  himself 
with  what  hath  been  transacted  by  said  Mr.  Harding,  since  the  26th  of  this 
instant,  month  of  July,  on  which  day,  about  noon,  your  petitioner  had  two 
cattle  brought  to  the  ferry,  and  put  into  the  common  pen  or  yard  where 
cattle  always  used  to  be  put,  in  order  to  be  brought  over  to  the  slaughter 
house  in  New  York ;  on  which  day,  in  the  afternoon,  your  petitioner  went 
over  to  said  Harding,  and  treated  him  handsomely,  and  prayed  him  to  bring 
said  two  cattle  over  by  the  first  opportunity,  which  he  said  should  be  done ; 
but  said  cattle  not  being  brought  over,  according  to  expectation,  on  Friday 
the  28th  instant,  your  petitioner  went  over  again,  to  know  what  was  the 

^C.  C.  Minutes,  vol.  iv,  28, 24. 

*  The  Great  Dock  was  a  semi-ciicalar  incloBure  for  vessels,  the  base  of  which 
extended  along  Pearl  street,  from  the  present  Whitehall  street  to  near  Coenties  slip. 
The  Broad  street  sewer  had  recently  been  extended  through  this  dock,  so  as  to  empty 
into  the  river.    It  was  for  the  protection  of  this,  that  this  law  was  enacted. 
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reaaon  the  said  eattle  were  not  bronght  over  in  four  high  waters^  at  a  time 
of  oalm  eood  weather,  and  when  your  petitioner  eame,  the  said  Harding 
told  him  ne  could  not  oarry  thenv  now,  nor  could  he  tell  when  they  could 
be  carried  over,  so  that  your  petitioner  was  forced  to  turn  said  cattle  into  a 
pasture  after  they  had  stood  standing  in  a  pen  for  the  space  of  four  high 
tides  J  during  whioh  time  your  petitioner  had  no  beef  for  the  market  but  what 
he  borrowed;  and  when  your  petitioner  expostulated  with  this  ferryman 
about  his  neglect  therein,  his  answer  was  that  Jeremiah  Calcutt  was  dead, 
and  that  he  would  make  all  the  butchers  in  New  York  truckle  to  him  before 
Christmas,  nor  would  he  bring  said  cattle  oyer,  unless  your  petitioner  would 
oome  over  and  help  to  load  them.  As  your  petitioner  has  lived  in  this  city 
and  followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher  for  the  term  of  about  nine  years,  during 
which  the  ferrymen  have  always  thought  it  their  duty  to  load  and  bring  over 
the  cattle  that  have  come  to  the  ferry  for  the  butchers.  And  why  the 
butchers  shall  be  bound  to  go  and  load  the  cattle  themselves,  now  Jeremiah 
Calcutt  is  dead,  more  than  they  did  before,  your  petitioner  cannot  perceive, 
nor  will  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  allow  your  petitioner  to  hire  hands 
and  go  over  to  load  the  cattle  when  they  come  to  the  ferry.  He  wishes 
the  honorable  court  to  order  the  said  ferrymen  to  do  his  duty,  as  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  said  ferry.'' ^ 

In  1727,  the  ferry  was  sold  at  auction  to  Theophilus  Ellsworth,  victualler, 
of  New  York,  for  five  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  £258,  and  was  renewed 
to  him  in  1732,  for  five  years  longer,  at  £245  per  annum. 

Meanwhile  the  Brooklyn  people,  who  treated  the  pretensions  of  the  Corn- 
bury  charter  with  very  little  respect,  and  who  had  not  ceased  to  injure  the 
corporation  ferry  by  every  means  in  their  power,  procured  from  the  colonial 
legislature  of  1721,  an  act  confirming  their  patent  rights.  To  obviate  the 
effects  of  this  law,  and  in  the  hopes  of  strengthening  the  charter  of  Corn- 
bury,  which  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  obtained,  the  corpo- 
ration had  reason  to  fear,  was  invalid,  the  latter  procured  in  1730,  from 

< 

(Governor  Montgomery,  a  new  charter  confirming  their  pretended  rights  to 
the  land,  to  high  water  mark  on  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

This,  known  as  the  "  Montgomery  Charter,"  after  reciting  the  Dongan 
and  Cornbury  charters,  and  the  causes  of  the  various  disputes,  etc.,  concern- 
ing their  validity,  makes  the  following  remarkable  confession :  ^'  that  the  said 
<nty,  or  inhabitants  or  citizens  thereof,  never  were  well,  regularly  or  legally 
incorporated,  and  for  want  thereof,  none  of  all  the  said  grants,  confirmations, 
instruments  or  letters  patent,  herein  before  mentioned,  could  take  effect  or 
operate,  and  for  divers  other  defects  in  all,  some,  or  one,  of  the  aforesaid 
grants,  oonfirmations  and  writings/'  eto.^    This  charter,  whioh,  according  to 

'  De  Voe'i  Mar^ket  Booh,  vol.  i,  82. 

'  For  the  Corporation  petition,  see  Lcmd  Pofpers,  x,  180,  Secretary's  office,  Albany ; 
or,  Vdlmtin^i  Manual  for  1856,  p.  593. 
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the  rather  tardy  oonfession  of  the  worthy  corporation  of  New  York,  may  be 
considered  the  first  charter  on  which  they  can  justly  found  their  claims,  con- 
firmed all  that  was  previously  intended  to  be  granted  in  the  charters  of  Don- 
gan  and  Cornbury,  in  reference  to  Brooklyn.  The  corporation  paid  the 
governor  the  sum  of  £1,400  for  it,^  but  it  was  refused  confirmation  by 
George  II,  and  so  remained  until  Oct.  14th,  1732,  when  an  act  passed 
the  colonial  assembly,.  "  confirming  unto  the  city  of  New  York  its  rights 
and  privileges.'^  Nothing,  however,  could  quiet  the  Brooklyn  people,  who 
in  addition  to  constant  infractions  of  the  law,  appealed  to  the  assembly,  in 
January  1745-6,  for  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  confirmatory  act  of  1732. 
Their  application  succeeded  in  the  House,  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  the  corporation  of  New  York,  but  by  some  means  was  stified  in 
the  Council.* 

In  December,  1737,  the  ferry  was  leased  to  William  Cornell,  Jr.,  '<  of 
Hempstead,   Queens  county  on  Nassau  Island,  yeoman,''   for  five  years 

'A  short  time  preyions  to  obtaiiiing  the  charter,  the  Common  Coundl  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  resolved  that  the  sum  of  £1,400  was  necessary  for  the  procuring  of 
that  instrument ;  £1,000  of  which  sum  they  determined  to  raise  immediately  by  a 
loan  on  interest  for  one  year :  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 
that  amount  to  James  DeLaney,  Esq.,  dated  January  14, 1730.  Directly  after  the 
execution  of  this  mortgage  they  resolved  to  address  the  governor,  "  for  the  great 
favor  and  goodness  shown  to  this  corporation  in  granting  their  petition,  in  ordering 
and  directing  his  majesty's  letters  patent  for  a  new  charter  and  confirmation  to  this 
corporation,"  and  probably  informing  him  that  they  had  obtained  the  money.  The 
consequence  was,  that  on  the  next  day,  January  15, 17d0,  the  charter  was  completed ; 
and  on  paying  the  £1,000  was  delivered  to  them  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1780, 
almost  a  month  afber  its  date.  By  which  it  appears  that  the  corporation  of  New 
York  still  continued  purchasing  the  right  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn  from  the  Colonial 
governors.    Furm<m*s  Notes;  La/ws  of  New  York,  1691-1778,  vol.  i,  p.  171. 

*  Furman*s  Notes,  p.  110,  note.  The  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  may  be  found  in  detail  in  Purman's  Notes,  p.  80-34.  They  evince  indu- 
bitably, that  the  right  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  was  sufficiently  proven.  Several 
times  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  colonial  assembly  were  only  kept  firom  repealing 
this  act  by  the  earnest  desire  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  corporation  of  New  York, 
to  have  it  retained.  Although  the  constitutions  of  1777  and  1823,  both  confirmed  the 
charters  granted  by  George  and  his  successors,  that  of  New  York  wat  not  included. 
But  in  1830,  this  act  of  1732,  was  repealed  by  the  general  repealing  clause. —  Muni- 
cipal Gazette,  pp.  50,  58. 

A  colonial  governor  of  New  York  had  no  power  to  convey  the  king's  possessions ; 
and,  therefore  the  charters  could  only  become  valid  by  royal  assent.  This  they  did 
not  receive,  but  each  successive  charter  conceded  the  invalidity  of  its  predecessor, 
and  the  Montgomery  charter,  which  confirmed  all  the  rest,  needed  to  be  ratified  by 
the  legislature.    These  charters  (the  NicoUs,  Dongan,  and  Montgomery)  therefore. 
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at  £310  per  auntun,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  it  was  taken  by  Rich- 
ard Baker. 

In  1737,  another  petition  from  Brooklyn  people  for  release  from  former  law 
was  presented;  and,  in  fact,  ^m  1730  to  1746,  the  corporation  of  New  York 
liyed  in  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn.  They 
oonstmoted  a  large  stone  house  which  infringed  upon  a  part  of  the  highway  of 
the  village ;  ^  and  by.  charging  extortionate  rates  of  wharfage,  on  those  who 
were  privileged  to  pass  in  their  own  boats,  as  well  as  by  every  other  means  in 
their  power,  endeavored  to  compel  them  to  pass  the  river  in  the  pnblio  ferry  boats. 
At  length,  exasperated  by  the  continued  injustice  and  petty  annoyances  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  the  citizens  of  Brookl^,  in  July,  1745,  compelled 
the  corporation  of  New  York  to  defend  a  suit  for  five  shillings,  to  test  their 
right  to  prevent  one  citizen  of  Brooklyn  from  conveying  the  goods  of 
another  to  the  New  York  market  in  his  market  boat.  This  suit  (Hendrik 
Remsen  vs.  Corporation)  was  first  tried  before  a  jury  in  Westchester  county 
and,  after  being  kept  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  for  thirty 

are  no  better  than  any  other  grant  made  by  a  colonial  legishttnre,  aided  by  such 
validity  as  prescriptioii  may  lend  it.'  The  importance  of  this  point  is  immediately 
evident,  when  we  remark  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  adopted 
in  1777,  stipulates  that  nothing  therein  contained,  shall  a£fect,  "any  grants  of 
land  within  this  state,  made  by  the  authority  of  the  said  king,  or  his  predecessors,  or 
shall  annnl  any  charters  to  bodies,  politic  or  corporate  by  him  made.*'  Now,  this 
exception,  certainly  cannot  apply  to  the  dty  of  New  York  whose  several  charters 
were  never  confirmed  by  royal  authority,  but  simply  by  an  act  of  a  colonial  assembly.' 
'  The  Old  Corporation  House,  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  volumes. 

1  FlreacriptloD,  in  law,  is  a  right  or  title,  acquired  by  nse  and  time.  In  the  common  law,  prescrip- 
tion is  nsoaUy  ondentood  of  a  possession  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

'  None  of  the  charters  of  New  York  were  ever  ratified  by  ro^al  authority.  On  the  contrary  King 
William  on  the  11th  of  May,  1007  (O.  8.)  confirmed,  under  the  sign  manoal,  a  very  severe  law  against 
an  persons  claiming  to  act  nnder  or  by  authority  of  the  corporation  of  New  York.  That  body,  had, 
as  early  as  1686,  set  up  pretensions  to  the  exercise  of  absolute  powers  in  local  government,  the  right 
of  controlling  trade,  tanning,  leather  manufltcture,  etc.,  etc.  They  also  assumed  the  control  of  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  flour  and  baking  of  bread,  tolls  of  the  bridge  across  Broad  street, 
and  weigh-house  fees.  They  instigated  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Gen.  Leister,  removed  Mr. 
Graham  from  the  oifice  of  recorder,  because  he  honestly  warned  them  of  the  illegality  of  their  pre- 
tensions and  actions,  and  finally  became  so  intoxicated  with  power,  that  the  colonial  government 
was  obliged  to  siere  by  force,  the  flour  which  they  had  confiscated,  and  restore  it  to  its  owners.  In 
consequence  of  this  excess  of  power  which  they  seemed  determined  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  the 
governor  and  council,  introduced  to  the  assembly  the  bill  which  was  promptly  passed,  and  signed 
as  above,  by  the  king,  restraining  them  in  their  fhnctions.  This  law  remained  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  colony,  during  the  provincial  government,  was  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  1777,  and 
by  the  statutes  of  1780,  which  confirmed  all  the  colonial  laws  then  in  force,  which  were  not,  in  that 
act,  repealed  by  their  titles.  It  was  recognized  by  subsequent  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  constitution 
of  1888,  and  was  finally  repealed  by  the  general  repealing  clause  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1880, 
which  clause  also  repealed  the  charter  of  New  \ork  dty.—  Metiam*s  Municipal  Oatette^  No.  8,  p.  88. 
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years,  was  decided  in  Ootober,  1775,  in  &yor  of  Bemsen,  who  was  awarded 
damages  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds,  fourteen  shillings 
and  ten-pence  half-penny  for  his  costs  and  charges.  An  appeal  from  this 
decision,  to  the  king  and  council,  was  brought  by  the  corporation,  but  was 
not  determined  in  consequence  of  the  Rerolutionary  war.  "There  is  a  tra- 
dition in  this  town  that  the  corporation  of  New  York,  were  so  apprehensire 
of  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  that  in  order  to  disengage 
Hendrik  Bemsen  from  the  interest  of  the  town,  they  gaye  him  a  house 
and  lot  of  land  near  Goenties  slip,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  How  ftr  this 
tradition  is  correct,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  appears,  howcYcr,  that  he 
about  that  time  became  in  possession  of  such  property,  and  the  same  remained 
in  his  family  within  the  memory  of  some  of  our  inhabitants.''  ^  During  the 
litigation  of  this  suit,  in  1748,  the  ferry  house  belonging  to  the  corporation 
house,  on  the  Long  Island  side,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed  with  all  its 
contents.  A  view  of  the  old  ferry  house  will  be  found  opposite  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter. 

September  26th,  1750,  Andrew  Ramsey,  "  innholder ''  of  New  York, 
received  a  lease  of  the  ferry,  including  ''  the  dwelling  house,  stables,  erect- 
ments,  buildings,  pen,  land  and  well "  in  Brooklyn,  "  at  the  place  commonly 
called  the  ferry,  and  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Daniel  Bloom,''  for 
the  term  of  two  years  and  six  months  ensuing,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £455,  to 
be  paid  in  quarterly  installments.  He  was  bound  to  keep  one  or  more  scows, 
and  one  or  more  boats  for  transportation  of  cattle,  one  of  which  was  always 
to  be  in  readiness  upon  the  New  York  side.^ 

In  May,  1753,  Jacob  Brewerton  became  the  lessee  of  the  ferry  five  years, 
at  a  rent  of  £650,  which  lease  was  renewed,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1758,  for 
another  five  years,  at  a  rent  of  £570  per  annum. 

November  14th,  1753,  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn 
appointed  Jacobus  Lefferts,  Peter  Vandervoort,  Jacob  Remsen,  Rem  Remsen, 

.  -  -  -         -  -  -  -        -  —  — 

'  Furman^s  Ncie%,  p.  27. 

*  Ramsey  was  obliged,  by  terms  of  contract,  to  land  hie  boats  **  at  or  near  the  slip 
commonly  called  Key  (that  is  to  say),  between  the  slip  called  Rodman's  slip,  and  the 
slip  called  the  Wall  street  slip,  the  said  Wall  street  slip  included."  In  the  ni|ght 
time  he  might  land  his  passengers  at  any  convenient  place.  He  was  also  required 
to  "  paste  upon  a  board,  and  hang  up  in  ye  porch  of  the  ferry  house  at  Brooklyn,  on 
Nassau  island,  or  at  the  most  public  place  there,  fiiirly  and  plainly  wrote  or  printed,  a 
table  of  the  rates  and  prices  of  the  ferriage  as  the  same  are  established,''  etc  And 
also  "  that  one  of  the  said  boats  shall  be  kept  on  each  side  of  the  said  ferry,  or  near, 
and  that  the  said  boat  shall  (wind  and  weather  pennitting,)  be  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  the  said  ferry,  and  that  two  boats  shall  not  remain  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  at  any  one  time." 
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and  Nicholas  Yechte,  aa  trustees  ^^  to  defend  onr  patent,  when  in  any  manner 
onr  liberties,  piivileges  and  rights  in  our  patent  specified  is  encroached, 
lessened  or  taken  away  by  the  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New^York."^ 

Ln  1763,  the  ferry  was  managed  somewhat  differently,  being  divided 
between  Francis  KoKkr  ^  and  William  Pontine,  the  former  leasing  the  east 
side  for  three  years  firom  May  Ist,  at  a  yearly  r&at  of  £600  and  the  latter 
the  west  side,  for  the  same  term,  at  £200  per  annum. 

In  May,  1766,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Waldr<m  for  five  years 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  £660 ;  and  in  May,  1771,  was  renewed  to  him  for  another 
three  years  at  £660  per  annum.  At  the  expiration  of  his  lease  in  1774,  it 
was  determined  by  the  corporation  that  three  ferries,  yii :  onefirom  Ooenties 
slip  to  the  landing  place  of  Messrs.  Livingston  &  Bemsen  [foot  of  present 
Joralemon  street]  on  Nassau  island ;  ^  the  second,  from  Peck  slip  to  land  at 
Jacob  Brewerton's  wharf,  or  landing  place,  at  Brooklyn  ferry ,4  and  the  third 
firom  the  Fly  market  (mt  Countess's  slip  to  the  landing  place  at  the  same  Brooklyn 
ferry.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1774,  three  several  leases  were  duly 
executed,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  from  the  1st  of  May  ensuing  to  the  following 
poisons,  vis :  to  Elisha  DeOrushe,  for  the  first  named  ferry,  and  to  Samuel  Bald- 
ing, for  the  second  named  ferry,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £120,  and  to  Adolph 
Waldron  for  the  third,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £430.  The  lessees  of  these 
ferries  were  obliged  to  provide  boats  as  follows :  ^'  The  one  that  purchases  the 
middle  ferry  to  provide  six  boats,  four  large  ones  and  two  small  ones;  and 
the  two  others  that  purchase  the  upper  and  lower  ferries  to  provide  two 
large  and  one  small  boat.'' 

Ia  May,  1776,  the  whole  ferry  came  under  the  control  of  Adolph  Wal- 
dron for  two  years,  at  £460  per  annum.  A  clause  in  this  and  the 
previous  lease,  provided  that  the  lessee  should  furnish  ^*at  his  own 
expense,  a  sufficient  house  or  room  on  the  city  side  of  the  said  ferry. 


^Furman*»  Notes,  pp.  26, 104. 

*  Probably  Capt.  Francis  Koffler,  for  notice  of  whom  see  p.  218,  vol.  i. 

'Thisfeny  Is  thus  described  in  the  papers  of  the  day  as  being  "from  a  stairs  directly 
fronting  the  Brood  street,  at  the  east  side  of  the  Long  Bridge,  and  on  Long  island 
at  a  stairs  built  at  the  dock  of  Mr.  Bemsen.  This  ferry  will  be  called  SakU  Qtorg^s 
fwry.  Passengers  on  the  New  York  side  will  find  the  ferzyman,  if  not  at  the  stairs 
attending  either  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  the  comer  below  Ooenties  market,  or 
Mr.  James  Gobham."    See  also  pp.  219,  and  220  of  onr  first  volnme. 

This  ferry  did  not  exist  long,  being  discontinned  after  the  oocapation  of  the  island  by 
the  British  in  1776,  and  the  ferry  house,  building,  etc.,  together  with  a  large  dis- 
tillery near  it,  were  burned  during  the  war. 

^This  lease,  in  May,  1775,  was  taken  for  one  year  by  Thomas  Ivory  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  £62,  and  renewed  March  25th,  1776,  for  two  years  at  £60  per  annum. 
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afl  near  Countess's  slip,  or  the  usnal  and  oommon  landing  place  as  can 
be  liad,  for  the  reception  of  all  such  persons  as  may  haye  occasion  to  I 

cross  said  ferry."     Waldron,  being  a  whig,  left  New  York  with  the  Ameri-  ii 

can  army  in  1776,  and  did  not  return  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During 
the  British  occupation  of  New  York  and  Long  Island  (1776  to  1783)  the 
ferry  was  let  by  Mayor  Matthews  and  Gov.  Tryon,  to  some  of  their  tory  friends 
Van  Winkle  and  Buckett,  probably  for  their  joint  benefit.  Van  Winkle  is 
described  ^^  as  a  very  important  feeling  man,  who  was  accustomed  in  warm 
weather,  to  walk  about  in  a  silk  morning  gown.  They  rais^  the  fare  to 
six-pence,  not  so  high  a  charge  perhaps,  when  we  consider  that  wheat  was 
was  then  selling  in  New  York,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  one  guinea  per 
bushel.''  The  military  suryeillance  maintained  over  the  ferry  has  been 
already  described  on  page  301  of  our  first  volume.     After  the 'evacuation  of  ' 

Brooklyn,  by  the  British,  in  November,  25, 1783,  Capt.  Adolph  Waldron,  by 
a  lease  executed  June  23,  1784,  resumed  the  ferry  for  five  years  from  the 
ensuing  1st  of  May,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £500.  During  the  severe  winter 
of  1783-4,  it  is  said  that  he  and  his  sons  made  considerable  money,  by  pur- 
chasing wood  in  Brooklyn  and  selling  it  in  New  York  where  it  was  quite 
scarce. 

In  1788,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  Waldron  ofiered  propo- 
sals to  the  corporation  of  New  York,  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease.  But  they 
had  resolved  on  a  different  plan  of  leasing  and  managing  the  ferries^;  and  at 
their  session  of  March  11,  1789,. they  adopted  a  report  recommending  the 
letting  out  of  the  ferry-house  and  other  corporation  buildings,  at  Brooklyn, 
independent  of  the  ferry,  and  licensing  a  certain  number  of  boats  to  indi- 
viduals, for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  across  the  ferry,  the 
rent  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  the  tenants  to  defVay  all  expenses  of  repairs 
and  pay  all  public  taxes,  etc. 

At  a  subsequent  session  March  18,  1789,  it  was  agreed  that  six  persons 
be  licensed  by  this  board  to  exercise,  during  its  pleasure,  the  privilege  of 
keeping  each  one  large  and  one  small  boat ;  the  former  to  carry  horses, 
cattle,  carriages  and  heavy  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  latter  light 
freight  and  passengers  from  this  city  to  Nassau  island,  and  from  Nassau 
island  to  the  city,  on  the  following  conditions  and  regulations,  viz : 

'<  That  four  of  the  said  large  boats  and  four  of  the  said  small  boats  ply  to 
and  from  the  Fly  Market  Slip  in  this  cif^y,  and  the  corporation  ferry  stairs  at 
Brooklyn,  on  Nassau  island  aforesaid ;  and  that  two  of  the  said  large  boats 
and  two  of  the  said  small  boats  ply  to  and  from  the  stairs  at  Peck  slip,  and 
the  corporation  ferry  stairs  at  Brooklyn  aforesaid.  That  the  boats,  together 
with  their  masts  and  sails,  be  of  such  form  and  dimensions  as  the  wardens  of 
the  port  of  New  York  shall  approve.    That  each  boat  be  constantly  worked 
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and  managed  by  two  sober  and  dlBoreet  able-bodied  and  experienced  water- 
men. Tliat  each,  boat  be  always  famished  with  fonr  good  oars,  and  two 
boat  hooks.  That  the  said  boats  be  all  numbered,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  the  number  of  each  boat  be  painted  on  the  inside  of  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  easily  to  be  seen.  That  no  greater  rates  of  ferriage  be  demanded 
than  those  by  law  established.  That  no  horned  cattle  be  taken  off  or  landed 
by  uiy  of  the  said  boats  at  any  place  in  this  city  to  the  westward  of  Oatha- 
rine  slip  in  the  Out  ward.^  That  the  persons  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall  pay, 
into  the  treasury  of  this  city,  the  following  sums  monthly  :  that  is  to  say, 
each  of  the  persons  licensed  to  exercise  the  .privilege  of  keeping  two  boats 
lo  ply  to  and  from  Fly  "Market  slip,  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  J^  10s.  per 
month.''  In  default  of  payment  within  ten  days  after  date  the  license  was  to 
be  forfeited. 

At  a  corporation  meeting,  April  1,  1789,  it  was  agreed  to  license  Henry 
Dawson,  Gilbert  Van  Mater,  John  Hicks  and  Jacob  Wilkins,  Jr.,  to  keep 
two  boats  each,  to  ply  between  Fly  Market  and  Brooklyn  on  the  above  men- 
tioned terms. 

On  March  11th,  1805,  the  foUowing  regulations  were  established  relative 
to  the  ferry,  vijf : 

From  the  Fly  Market  to  Brooklyn,  are  to  be  employed  five  horse-boats,^ 
and  six  row  boats,  each  to  be  manned  with  two  sober,  homest,  and  skillful 
watermen ;  and  to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  always  kept  furnished  with 
good  and  sufficient  sails,  oars  and  other  proper  tackle  and  implements.  The 
boats  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  construction  with  those  at  present  used ; 
which  ar6«to  be  taken  and  paid  for,  by  the  lessee,  in  the  following  manner, 
vis :  the  boats  and  furniture  are  to  be  valued  by  two  indifferent  and  disinter- 
ested men,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  corporation,  and  the  other 
by  the  lessee,  and  if  they  shall  not  agree,  a  third  shall  be  chosen  by  them, 
each  nominating  one^  and  the  choice  to  be  made  by  lot.  After  such  valua- 
tion the  lessee  is  to  pay  one-third  thereof  in  cash,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  in  six  and  twelve  months,  with  interest,  to  be  secured  in  such  manner 
as  the  corporation  shall  approve.  After  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
boats  to  be  again  valued  in  like  manner,  and  paid  for  by  the  corporation.'' 
From  Catharine  slip  to-  Brooklyn,  five  horse  boats  and  three  row  boats  were 
to  be  employed,  under  similar  conditions  to  the  above. 

In  May  1805,  Dirck  Amerman  became  the  lessee  of  the  ferry  from^New 
Market  or  Catharine  slip,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,275 ;  and  Josiah  Brown  took  the  Fly  Market  ferry  for  the  same  time  at 
13,050.  His  lease,  l^owever,  was  canceUed  in  June,  1808,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Burdett  Stryker,  for  three  years  from  May  1,  1808,  at  the  same 
rent.  Then  followed  Theodosius  Hunt  and  Lessee  Van  Nostrand,  for  three 
years  from  May  1, 1811,  at  a  rent  of  $3,450  per  annum. 

'  The  Oat  ward  was  the  country  dlBtrict  of  the  island  lying  above  the  present  park. 
*  Boats  for  transportation  of  horses  and  cattle. 

67  t 
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During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  month  of 
Angnst,  1809,  the  old  ferry  wae  removed  to  the  foot  of  Joralemon  street, 
from  whence  the  boats  plied  to  Whitehall,  New  York. 

Those,  who  in  these  latter  days,  pass  quickly  and  comfortably  over  the  East 
river  in  the  elegant,  capacious  and  swift  ferry  boats,  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
discomforts,  hindrances  and  even  dangers,  which  accompanied  the  ferry 
travel  of  the  last  century.  Previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  only  boats  used 
on  the  East  river  were  row  boats,  flat  scows  with  sprit  sails ;  or  at  best,  peiiaguas 
or  two  masted  sail  boats.  Ferry  business  was  tiierefore  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  tides  and  the  wind.  At  slack  water  or  with  a  moderate  current,  the 
oarsmen  had  an  easy  time,  and  the  passengers  a  comfortable  and  quick  trip. 
But,  against  an  angry  flood  or  rapid  ebb  the  boatmen  could  make  little  or  no 
headway,  and  the  work  of  ferrying  was  slow  and  toilsome.  Sometimes,  a  favor- 
able  breeze  enabled  the  sail  boats  to  cross  without  difficulty;  and  again,  baffled 
by  wind  and  tide,  they  brought  up  near  Governor's  island,  or  as  &r  out  of 
their  way  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stance that  navigation  was  often  stopped  temporarily,  that  delays  were  com- 
mon and  accidents  frequent. 

A  nuisance  incident  to  the  ferries,  and  one  much  complained  of,  was  the 
manner  of  carrying  cattle.  A  large  portion  of  their  stock,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  obtained  by  New  York  butohers  from  Long  Island. 
Boats  loaded  with  cattle,  if  caught  by  a  stiff  breeze,  while  crossing,  were 
very  liable  to  be  upset.  Indeed,  so  unsafe  were  they  considered,  especially 
when  the  day  was  windy,  or  the  river  obstructed  by  floating  ice,  that  few 
persons  would  venture  to  trust  their  horses,  carriages,  cattle  or  other  property 
upon  them,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  such  persons  to  wait 
a  day  or  two  for  calm  weather,  in  preference  to  running  the  risks  of  the 
passage:  The  oar  barges,  for  foot  passengers,  though  more  regular  in 
crossing,  were  by  no  means  comfortable,  or  always  safe.  That  the  dangers 
of  the  passage  were  not  altogether  imaginary,  is  quite  evident  from  such 
newspaper  items  as  the  following : 

On  the  afternobn  of  January  15,  1784,  there  was  an  exciting- scene  in  the 
East  river.  A  Jersey  ferry  boat  had  got  in  the  ice  and  was  so  damaged 
that  it  sank  almost  immediately,  throwing  the  passengers  (eight  in  number) 
into  the  water.  They  were  enabled  to  get  on  a  cake  of  ice,  which  was 
carried  by  the  North  river  eddy  around  into  the  East  river.  ^^  All  th^  slips 
being  full  of  ice,"  says  a  newspaper,  "  It  was  with  difficulty  that  two  or 
three  small  boats  were  got  out  to  attempt  their  relief;  but  the  large  fields  of 
ice  at  that  moment  in  motion  rendered  every  effort  of  the  boatmen  fruitless, 
and  cut  off  every  prospect  of  deliverance."  Their  position  at  this  time  was 
most  perilous,  involving  the  double  danger  of  being  frozen  to  death  as  well 
as  washed  off  the  ice  and  drowned.     The  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
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York  assembled  on  the  shores  in  large  nnmbers,  and  we  may  believe  the 
antbority  above  quoted  that  "to  tbe  spectators  the  sight  was  trqly  distressing 
to  behold  onr  fellow  creatures  upon  the  verge  of  death,  invoking  our  assist- 
ance in  vain,  and  experiencing  the  most  torturing  anxiety  of  mind,  between 
tiie  hopes  of  being  saved  and  the  dread  of  entering  the  inscrutable  state  of 
eternity/'  Afiber  a  time  the  tide  ebbed  and  the  ice  was  carried  down  the 
bay,  when  the  unfortunate  people  were  given  up  for  lost.  A  boat,  however, 
with  a  crew  of  soldiers,  was  enabled  to  follow  them  and  rescue  all  but  one,  a 
negro  man,  who  was  frozen  to  death. 

In  1784,  the  Independent  Journal  states  that  "  On  Saturday  last,  when  a 
ferry  boat  passing  over  firom  Brooklyn  to  this  city  was  suddenly  overset. 
This  accident  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  one  of  the 
horses,  of  which  there  were  five  on  board,  which  so  startled  the  rest,  that 
they  all  removed  to  one  side,  when  the  boat  immediately  filled.  The  passen- 
gers, viz  :  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  Stackhouse,  and  a  servant  man,  together  with 
two  ferrymen,  saved  themselves  by  swimming  till  they  were  picked  up,  when 
about  exhausted,  by  several  boats  from  the  shore,  and  the  different  vessels  in 
the  harbor.*' 

"  On  Tuesday  last,  17th  Dec,  1795,  one  of  the  Brooklyn  ferry  boats  was 
overset  in  passing  the  East  river ;  one  man  and  seven  fat  oxen  were  drowned." 
(iV.  7.  Journal  and  Post  Rider,  Dec,  22, 1795). 

"  Yesterday,  about  twelve  o'clock,  one  of  the  large  ferry  boats  which  plies 
between  [the  old  ferry  stairs  at  Fly  Market]  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  across 
the  East  river,  was  unhappily  sunk  in  a  gust  of  wind.  There  were  eight 
men  in  the  boat ;  five  of  them  were  boatmen,  and  three  passengers,  all  of 
whom  were  drowned,  except  one  of  the  boatmen."  (iV.  Y,  Journal,  April 
3d,  1798). 

And  again,  in  the  American  Citizen,  May  27,  1801,  is  the  following 
statement :  *'  Having  seen  several  erroneous  accounts  in  the  papers,  respect- 
ing the  upsetting  of  the  ferry  boat  at  Fly  Market,  and  being  myself  on 
board  at  the  time,  will  thank  you  to  publish  the- following  :•  We  started  from 
Fulton  Market  ferry  stairs,  with  little  wind,  but  there  was  a  prospect  that 
the  wind  would  blow  very  fresh,  so  that  the  passengers  desired  the  boatmen 
to  brail  up  the  sails,  which  they  would  not  comply  with.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sengers wished  and  talked  of  taking  charge  of  the  boat  themselves.  We 
considered  the  boatmen  incapable  of  conducting  the  boat,  owing  to  intoxica- 
tion ;  however,  we  concluded  that  no  men  would  be  employed  in  that  busi- 
ness unless  they  were  capable  of  the  task ;  but  unfortunately  we-  allowed 
them  to  proceed.  The  first  gust  that  came  upset  us,  and  several  of  the 
passengers  were  immediately  lost.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  in 
the  boat  about  twelve  persons ;  one  woman  and  five  men  w'ere  immediately 
drowned ;  six  of  us  were  saved  after  having  been  upset,  nearly  one  hour  and 
one-half  in  the  water.  One,  afler  the  storm  was  over,  being  spent,  could 
not  lay  hold  fast,  but  let  go,  and  was  drowned.  There  were  three  horses 
and  a  chair  ^  on  board." 

Theife  incidents,  which  have  lost  of  course  their  individual  interest  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  are  of  value  as  showing  the  contrast  between  the  barge  or 

^  A  two  wheeled  carriage  on  leather  springs. 
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soow  that  carried  the  passenger,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  to  his  great  per- 
sonal discomfort,  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  those  days,  and  the  ele- 
gant, rapid,  comfortable  and  absolutely  safe  ferry  boats  that  now  form  the 
unbroken  connections  of  the  two  cities. 

In.  addition  to  the  dangers  aboye  alluded  to,  viz :  the  unseaworthiiiess  of 
these  sail  vessels,  and  the  frequent  intoxication  of  the  boatmen,  the  public  too 
often  found  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  dilatoriness  of  the  boats  in  start- 
ing upon  their  trips,  ^  the  delay  and  inconyenience  occasioned  by  cattle 
loading,  etc. 

Many  undoubtedly  were  the  wrangles  betwif  t  ferrymen  and  passengers ; 
fierce  the  objurgations  occasionally  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  not  infre- 
quent, perhaps,  the  actual  personal  rencontres  .which  arose  between  the 
overworked  and  independent  boatmen,  and  their  annoyed,  impatient  and 
captious  passengers. 

One  of  these  occurrences,  which  took  place  in  the -year  1795,  grew  into  an 
event  of  historical  importance. 

^  A  local  poet  prints  in  the  L(mg  Idand  Star,  of  September  4, 1811,  the  following 
veraified  account  of  his  diyersified  experience  in 

GBOSSERO  THB  FERBT. 

T'  other  diay,  being  called  to  New  York  in  a  hony. 

And  obliged,  nolens  volens,  to  cross  o'er  the  Ferrj ; 

I  had  waited  impatient  some  time  on  the  stairs. 

When  —  "  hurry  —  she's  going  I  "  saluted  my  ears. 

So  I  scrambled  on  board,  took  my  seat  in  the  stem. 

And  (as  tLituU)  was  toaUing  for  freight,  in  the  son  I 

Till  at  length,  'mid  some  oaths,  and  "  for  G  —  sake  push  off," 

"  Hold  on  there — hold  on !  here's  a  man  coming  down, 

"  With  a  cart>load  of  things,  to  go  over  to  town  —  " 

The  men  took  their  oars  ana  were  leaving  the  wharf.    - 

"  Hold  on  there — hold  on  1  here's  a  woman  in  sight  -^ 

"  Hold  on  just  a  bit — I  shall  get  two  pence  by't  I " 

With  a  smart  spnnky  crew,  who  were  not  in  condition 
To  bear  (my  longer  such  sreat  imposition. 
We  all  rose  at  once  —  spoke  in  language  of  thunder, 
And  our  great  noble  captain  was  forced  to  knock  mider. 

"  What  a  shame  I "  said  a  man, "  that  our  wipe  Corporation 
"  Should  uphold  this  disgrace  to  our  dty  and  nation ! 
"  T'is  a  thing,  to  be  sure,  that '  won't  teSl  in  stoiy,* 

"  That  Stryke^s  turned  out  to  make  way  for  a ." 

Tim  Tisstt 
Gmmbleton,  Sept.  8, 1811. 

We  should  probably  not  err  in  completing  the  rh3rme  with  the  word  "  tory"  then 
nsed  in  a  politically  reproachful  sense.  The  Stryker  here  referred  to  was  Bilrdet 
Stryker,  the  former  ferryman.  "  Tim  Testy  "  was  understood  to  be  the  late  Colonel 
Alden  Spooner,  then  editor  of  the  Sta^. 
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It  seems  that  on  tbe  10th  of  November,  in  that  year,  Mr.  Ghibriel  Furman, 
nnele  of  the  well  known  historian,  and  alderman  of  the  first  ward  of  New 
York  *'  eame  to  the  ferry  stairs  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  and  wanted  to  eross  *^ 
before  the  regular  hour  of  starting.  Having  been  mneh  interested  in  ferry 
matters,  it  is  probable  that  he  assomed  somewhal  undue  authority,  and 
some  high  words  passed  between  him  and  the  ferrymen,  Timothy  Grady, 
and  Thomas  Burk,  who  flatly  refused  to  eomply  wi£h  his  request  When  Mr. 
Hioks,  the  conductor  of  the  ferry,  came  down  to  order  the  boat  off,  the  alder- 
man complained  to  him  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  abnsiye  conduct 
of  these  men ;  on  which,  M^^.  H.  replied  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  rule  to 
have  civil  treatment  given  to  all  the  passengers.  On  the  passage  over,  the 
alderman's  ruffled  feelings  led  him  to  reprimand  the  ferrymen.  High  words 
ensued,  and  finally  the  alderman  threatened  to  commit  the  ferrymen  to  prison, 
whereupon  Crady  '^  said  he  would  put  his  boat-hook  through  any  man  that 
should  touch  }iim.''  On  reaching  the  ferry  stairs  at  the  Fly  market,  the 
alderman  ordered  the  market  clerk,  Mr.  Culbertson,  who  was  also  an  officer, 
to  arrest  and  take  him  to  jail.  Thi^  was  done,  and  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  John  Bennet,  of  Long  Island,  an  eye  witness  of  the  scene,  the 
alderman  followed  the  culprits  as  they  were  conduoted  to  the  Bridewell,  and 
did  punch  them  in  the  back  with  his  cane,  saying  *'  Move  on,  you  rasoals. 
rU  fix  you;''  and  *^ punched  the  said  Burk  and  Crady  with  so  much 
violence^  that  they  frequently  would  yield  to  the  force  of  his  cane."  After 
twelve  days  delay,  b^ng  brought  up  before  the  BrideweU  court,  composed  of 
Mayor  Yarick,  Aldermen  Beekman,  Yan  Tuyle  and  Lennox,  the  testimony 
of  Alderman  Furman  alone  was  taken,  no  other  being  offered  against  them ; 
and  although  Mr.  Hicks  testified  to  the  excellent  character  of  Burk,  the 
court  returned  the  following  sentence :  "  That  you,  Timothy  Crady,  receive 
to-morrow  morning,  twenty  lashes  on  your  bare  back,  to  impress  on  your 
mind  that  you  are  not  to  insult  men  in  office ;  and  that  you  suffer  two  months 
imprisonment  in  Bridewell,  at  hard  labor."  Thomas  Burk  was  imprisoned  for 
two  months  in  Bridewell,  at  hard  labor,  being  excused  from  whipping  on  the 
intercession  of  Alderman  Furman.  This  sentence  was  very  severely 
reviewed  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  the  public  opinion,  as  expressed  in 
numerous  communications,  cards,*  and  editorials,  was  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  members  of  the  Bridewell  court,  especially  Mayor  Yarick,  and  Aid. 
Lennox.  So  deep  and  general  was  the  indignation  felt  by  many  of  the 
citizens,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Wm.  Eettletas,  the  Messrs. 
Hicks  of  Brooklyn,  and  others,  that  finding  they  could  not  secure  liberty  or 
justice  for  these  ferrymen,  they  petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  court.    On  recommendation  of  the*  committee  of  investigations. 
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howeyer,  the  house  refused  to  impeach.  This  aotion  of  the  house  was 
exceedingly  unsatis&otory,  especially  to  Mr.  Kettletas,  who  wroto  several 
communications  for  the  press,  showing  up  the  case  more  fully,  and  reflecting 
somewhat  on  the  committee.  These  attracted  the  attention  of  the  house, 
which  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Kettletas,  who  on  the  3d  of  March,  1796, 
was  arraigned  before  that  body,  and  questioned  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
objectionable  articles.  On  his  frank  and  uncompromising  avowal.  ^^ /am 
the  author^  and  did  direct  the  same  to  be  published"  he  was  pronounced 
"guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  this  house,"  and  . 
being  brought  again  before  the  bar,  was  offered  an  acquittal  if  he  would 
ask  pardon  for  his  offense  and  pay  the  sergeant's  fees.  To  this  his  only 
answer  was,  "  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  committed  any  offense^  and  there- 
fore  Itmll  not  ask  the  pardon  of  this  hotue"  and  he  was  therefore  committed 
to  the  keeper  of  the  jail  of  the  county  and  city  of  New  York,  and  confined 
in  the  same  prison  with  the  two  ferrymen.  From  this  place,  be  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Niew  York  Journal,  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  April.  1st,  1796. 

"  Mr,  Oreenleaf:  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  announce  to  my  fellow 
citizens,  a  confirmation  of  the  late  melancholy  report  of  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Timothy  Grady.  Whether  his  death  was  in  consequence  of  the 
twenty-five  unjust  stripes  he  received  by  order  of  the  Bridewell  court,  or 
'  not,  is  reserved  for  the  decision  of  that  tribunal,  before  whom  it  will  be  my 
duty,  as  well  as  every  other  citizen's,  to  submit  this  solemn  question.  The 
confirmation  of  his  death  was  made  known  to  me  on  the  28th  inst,  by 
Thomas  Burk,  the  surviving  fellow  sufferer,  who  has  returned  to  his  former 
place  of  residence  in  Brooklyn,  which  fact  I  immediately  communicated  to 
William  Slo,  the  Bridewell  master,  from  whose  custody,  it  has  been  said, 
the  said  Burk  escaped  before  the  sentence  of  the  Bridewell  court  was  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  Slo  returned  me  for  answer,  that  he  should  hot  trouble  himself 
about  the  said  Burk,  except  he  came  in  his  way.  This  fatt,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Slo,  I  think  proper  to  make  public,  that  the  Bridewell  court 
may  take  sudh  steps  to  support  the  laws,  as  the  laws  expressly  enjoin." 

Mr.  Kettletas  was  confined  until  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  and 
then  by  Virtue  of  a  writ  of  Jiabeas  corpus,  was  released  from  durance  vile,  on 
the  12th  of  April. 

"  On  this  occasion,"  says  the  Journal,  "  a  number  of  citizens  attended 
him  at  the  prison,  and  forced  him  into  a  phseton,  in  which  they  paraded  him 
in  triumph.  On  the  phseton  were  displayed  the  American  and  French  flags, 
the  cap  of  liberty,  supported  by-  Mr.  Kettletas,  and  a  painted  representa- 
tion of  a  man  whipped  at  the  whipping  post,  after  the  Bridewell  mode  with 
a  scroll  in  these  words  over  the  head  of  the  whipper  :  ^  What  I  you  rascal, 
insult  your  superiors!'  The  phseton  was  drawn  by  citizens  through  the 
principal  streets  in  the  city,,  drums  beating,  with  a  numerous  body  of  attend- 
ants, to  the  Tontine ;  from  thence  up  Wall  street  into  Bro&dway,  down  by  the 
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Goyemment  house,  and  back  to  Hunter's  hotel,  where  Mr.  Eettletaa  made  a 
short  speech  to  the  people,  in  nearly  the  following  words :  FeUow  citizens — ^ 
I  thank  yon  for  the  respect  whkh  you  have  this  day  paid  me  3  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  for  the  honor  of  bearing  the  Standard  of  Liberty^  which  you 
haye  placed  in  my  hands.  Tour  decorum  combined  with  all  your  insignias, 
eyidence  to  me  your  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  your 
country ;  they  are  the  best  supporters  of  liberty,  and  I  am  sure  you  reyere 
them."  He  was  then  set  down  at  his  own  door,  and  the  company  after  giy- 
ing  three  cheers,  retired  in  tlie  utmost  order,  enraptured  with  the  yirtues  of 
their  fellow  citizen ;  who  had  endured  nearly  Jive  weeks  imprisonment  by 
what  has  been  called  an  arbitrary  edict. 

Not  yet  satisfied  that  proper  justice  had  been  meted  out  to  Burk,  Mr. 
Kettletas  instituted  a  suit  for  Burk  against  the  Bridewell  court,  for  injus- 
tice and  cruelty,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  payment  to  Burk  of  $500. 
So  all  this  happened  because  an  impatient  alderman  wished  to  get  across  the 
ferry  a  few  minutes  before  the  regular  hour  ! 

From  the  Long  Island  Star  of  August  7,  1811,  we  oopy  the  following 
communication : 

^'  Mr.  Editor  —  You  will  confer  a  fayor  on  the  public  by  exposing  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  noted  ferry  master,  who,  not  content  wim  showing  his 
political  zeal  in  a  manner  to  disgust  all  decent  men,  has  at  length  called  one 
of  the  public  ferry  boats  by  the  notorious  name  of  Little  Belty  and  caused 
it  be  painted  on  her  -stern.  This  affair  (as  was  probably  intended)  caused 
a  considerable  riot  on  Sunday.  It  could  only  be  intended  as  an  insult  to  * 
eyery  man  of  American  feelings  who  is  necessitated  to  cross  the  ferry. 
Those  who  know  the  man  will  scarcely  be  surprised. at  this  or  any  other  un- 
worthy act  which  a  little  mind  and  bad  heart  might  suggest." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1811,  Coknmodore  Sogers,  of  the  United  States  fri- 
gate President  J  while  looking  after .  an  English  ship  which  it  was  reported 
had  impressed  an  American  sailor,  oyerhauled  the  British  sloop  of  war, 
Little  Belty  Captain  Bingham.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  the  yessels 
fired-  into  each  other,  and  the  sloop  was  disabled  with  considerable  loss  of 
life.  The  affitir  created  great  excitement,  and  resulted  in  extended  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  In  the  heated  temper  of  the  public  mind  preceding 
the  war  of  1812  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  naming  of  a  ferry  boat  after 
the  British  ship  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction.  The  ferry  managers  seem 
to  haye  been  yery  decided  in  their  English  sympathies,  as  another  of  their 
boats  was  called  the  Royal  George.^ 

The  success  of  Fulton's  first  steam  boat,  tjie  Clermont ^  in  the  years  1807-8, 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  and  science  of  nayigation,  and  aroused 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  that  day,  to  the  peculiar 
applicability  of  the  new  motiye  power  to  the  improyement  of-  ferries. 
The  first  opportunity  for  a  practical  test  of  this  matter  was  afforded  by  the 
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expiration  of  tlie  Paulas  hook  (Jersey  eity)  ferry  lease,  in  1811.  In  view  of 
the  termination  of  said  lease,  various  competitors  had,  as  early  as  1809, 
urged  the  merits  of  their  respective  methods  or  improvements  in  the  work- 
ing of  vessels  by  machinery — but  after  a  careful  examination  of  their 
claims,  leases  were  executed,  in  March,  1811,  to  the  Jersey  Association 
(with  whom  Mr.  Fulton  wa  sconneoted),  for  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry ;  and 
with  John  Stevens,  for  the  Hoboken  ferry.  The  competition  which  ensued 
between  these  rival  lessees  as  to  who  should  have  the  honor  of  first  bringing 
a  steam  ferry  into  actual  operation,  terminated  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stevens,  in 
October,  1811.  The  Jersey  Association  having  been  delayed  by  certain  im- 
provements of  Mr.  Fulton's,  did  not  get  their  boat  <m  the  route  untU 
August,  1812. 

Flattered  and  encouraged  by  the'  success  which  attended  these  ferries  on 
the  North  river,' Fulton  (who,  with  his  patron  Robert  R.  Livingston,  held 
the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  the  state  of  New  York)  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1812,  offered  to  the  corporation  of  New  York,  a  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  ferry  to  Brooklyn.^  This  was  accepted,  and  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1814,  a  lease  was  executed  from  the  corporation  to 
Robert  Fulton  and  William  Catting,  for  the  ferry  between  Beekman's  slij),^ 
in  New  York,  and  the  Old  ferry  slip  at  Brooklyn,  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
.  five  years  from  the  first  of  May  ensuing,  upon  the  following  conditions : 

1st.  That  for  the  first  eighteen  years  they  should  pay  to  the  corporation 
the  annual  rent  of  84,000,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  $4,500. 

2d.  That  on  or  before  the  2d  of  May,  1814,  they  should  provide  and 
navigate  a  steam  boat  similar  to  the  Paulus  hook  ferry  boat,  to  run  daily, 
once  an  hour  fVom  each  side  of  the  ferry,  from  half  an  hour  before  sunset  to 
half  an  hour  a^;er  sunset.  In  addition  to  this  they  were  to  ftirnish  such 
barges,  etc.,  as  were  provided  for  by  previous  acts  of  the  state.  ' 

3,d.  On  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  1819,  they  were  to  place  on  the  ferry  a 
second  steam  boat,  in  all  respects  similar  and  equal  to  the  first. 

The  corporation  on  their  part,  covenanted  to  build  and  keep  in*  repair  all 
the  necessary  wharves  or  piers  at  both  termini  of  the  route ;  and  that,  as 
a  compensation  to  the  lessees  for  the  large  increase  of  expense  which  would  be 
incurred  in  conducting  the  ferry  upon  such  an  enlarged  plan,  they  would 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  modification  and  increase  in  the  rates  of  ferriage. 
In  case  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  before  May  1,  1819,  Messrs.  Fulton  & 


*  See  0.  0,  Minutes,  vols,  xxvi  and  xxvin. 

*  The  New  York  terminus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  previously  been  at  Fly 
Market  slip. 
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Cutting  were  to  pat  on  their  second  boat  at  the  earliest  possible  date  thereafter. 
In  eafie  of  its  failore  the  lessees  were  to  be  permitted  to  receive  four  cents 
from  each  and  every  passenger  who  might  choose  to  pass  over  in  the  steam 
boat,  but  the  fare  on  the  horse  boats  and  barges  was  to  remain  as  it  had 
been,  viz :  two  cents. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  arranged  with  Messrs.  Fulton  &  Catting,  the 
corporation  informed  the  lessees  of  the  ferry  that  they  could  no  longer  have 
the  ferry,  and  also  notified  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  that  the  rates  of  ferriage 
were  to  be  increaaed.  Thereupon,  the  Brooklyn  people  called  a  town  meet- 
ing, at  which,  after  due  discussion  upon  the  subject,  a  committee  of  six  was 
appointed  with  full  power  to  use  all  proper  means  to  oppose  any  increase  of 
the  ferry  rates.  The  committee  entered  upon  their  work  in  the  most  ener- 
getic manner ;  they  procured  a  correct  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  ferry  for  the  three  preceding  years,  and  ascertained  that  the 
expenses  had  been  about  $14,000,  and  the  receipts  about  $2^,000  per  year, 
and  that  $14,000  were  paid  by  foot  passengers  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  each. 
Upon  this  data,  the  committee  calculated  that  the  income  of  the  ^erry  for 
the  first  year,  at  the  proposed  increase  of  rates,  would  not  be  less  than 
$38,000 ;  and  that,  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  the  income  would  be  doubled. 
Disbelieving  the  current  New  York  statements  concerning  the  cost  of  a 
steam  boat  and  appurtenances,  the  conmiittee,  also,  ascertained  from  compe- 
tent workmen  in  Philadelphia  what  a  steam  boat  constructed  in  the  best 
manner  would  cost,  and  from  the  estimates  thus  obtained  became  well  con- 
vinced that  the  rates  of  ferriage  ought  not  to  be  increased.  They  therefore 
sent,  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  corporation  of  New  York,  against  such 
increase ;  and  fturther  than  this,  in  order  to  leave  the  corporation  without 
excuse,  the  committee  offered  to  take  a  lease  of  thB  ferry  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  whereon  it  was  subsequently  granted  to  Fulton  and  his 
partners.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  New  York  corporation, 
although  the  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  to  meet  their  obligation, 
was  undoubted.  Failing  in  this,  the  committee  addressed  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  to  the  legislature,  and  also  forwarded  to  Albany  -one  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  a  Brooklyn  paper  containing  the  remonstrance,  and  estimates 
of  the  committee,  etc.,  and  which  were  addressed  to  each  several  member  of 
the  legislature.  The  papers,  however,  were  purloined  on  the  road,  the  cor- 
poration and  the  lessees  of  the  proposed  steam  monopoly  united  their  efforts 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  Brooklyn  people,  and  were  successftil. 

Meanwhile  a  new  motive  power  had  been  introduced  upon  the  other  (the 
new  or  present  Catharine)  ferry,  viz :  a  team  boat  or  horse  boat,  as  it  was 

called. 

68 
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The  Long  Island  Star  of  April  6th,  1814,  says  "  on  Sunday  last  (April 
3d — by  the  way,  the  sabbath  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  day  with  old 
Brooklynites  for  testing  their  experiments  in  navigation  —  Ed,)  the  public 
were  gratified  by  the  performance  of  a  new  invented  ferry  boat  on  the  new 
(Catharine  street)  ferry,  between  this  village  and  New  York.  This  boat  was 
invented  by  Moses  Eogers,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  is,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  the  Paulns  Hook  ferry  boats,  and  calculated  to  receive  wagons  in 
the  same  commodious  way ;  but  the  water  wheel  in  the  centre  is  moved  by 
eight  horses.  It  crossed  the  river  twelve  times  during  the  day,  in  from 
eight  to  eighteen  minutes  each,  and  averaging  two  hundred  passengers  each 
time.  It  makes  good  way  against  wind  and  tide,  and  promises  to  be  an  im- 
portant acquisition.  Another  boat  to  go  by  horses,  is  now  building  for  that 
ferry ;  and  a  st«am  boat,  belonging  to  William  Cutting  and  others,  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  ferry  between  Brooklyn  and  Beekman  slip.  These  improve- 
ments on  the  ferries  cannot  fail  to  benefit  this  village  and  the  adjacent 
country." 

Two  days  after  it  was  announced  that  "  the  horse-boat  will  continue  to  run 
from  the  New  Ferry  to  Brooklyn  until  the  first  of  May,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement.  Passengers  will  be  charged  four  cents,  two  of  which  are  for 
the  owner  of  the  ferry,  and  two  cents  for  the  owner  of  the  boat.  All  other 
articles  at  the  rates  heretofore  charged  in  the  row-boats" 

The  fact  mentioned  above,  that  the  horse  boat  was  able  to  make  "  good 
way  against  wind  and  tide  "  was  an  important  one ;  inasmuch  as  a  head  wind 
interfered  sadly  with  the  trips  of  the  sail  boats,  while  an  adverse*  current 
severely  tried  the  muscles  of  the  oarsmen  and  the  patience  of  passengers  in 
row  boats.  These  horse  boats  had  covered  cabins  and  were,  in  all  respects, 
superior  to  the  scows  and  periaguas  which  they  had  replaced.  Those 
at  first  introduced  on  the  ferries  were  single  enders,  'that  is,  they  had  but 
one  bow  and  were  compelled  to  turn  around  in  crossing  the  river.  Subse- 
quently, double  enders,  or  boats  capable  of  running  bow  on,  without  turning 
round,  were  used.  This  improvement  was  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
Mr.  John  Murphy  (page  24),  the  father  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy ;  and  who 
was  at  that  time  connected  with  Mr.  Rodman  Bowne,  in  the  construction  of 
these  horse  or  team  boats  used  on  the  new  ferry.  These  boats  were  each 
made  with  two  hulls,  about  twenty  feet  apart  and  covered  over  by  one  deck. 
The  paddle  wheels  turned  on  a  shaft  between  these  two  hulls;  and  this 
shaft  was  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  cranks  on  a  small  wheel  on  either  end 
of  the  shafl,  fitting  into  a  large  wheel  which,  with  corresponding  cranks,  was 
moved  around  a  circle  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  diameter  by  horses,  as 
in  a  cider  mill.  By  Mr.  Murphy's  invention  the  direction  of  the  boat  was 
reversed  without  changing  the  horses,  simply  by  lowering  the  end  of  the 
shaft  on  which  the  paddles  were  fastened  from  its  lock  with  the  cranks  of 
the  large  wheel  and  raising  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  and  locking  it  with 
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the  cranks  of  the  large  wheel,  an  operation  which  was  performed  by  means 
of  a  lever  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 

From  a  New  York  paper  of  this  day,  we  learn  that,  "  the  boat  impelled 
by  horses  from  the  new  slip  to  the  npper  Brooklyn  ferry  carried  at  one 
time  543  passengers,  besides  some  carriages  and  horses.  And  a  horse-boat 
is  to  run  soon  from  Grand  street  dock,  to  Williamsburgh." 

The  number  of  passengers  on  this  occasion  could  not  be  regarded,  of  course, 
^  an  indication  of  the  average  travel  on  the  ferries,  but  rather  of  the  very 
general  curiosity  excited  by  the  new  style  of  navigation  which  prompted 
many  to  make  the  trip  simply  as  a  matter  of  pleasure.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1814,  the  other  boat  referred  to  above  was  launched. 

.  The  iV.  T.  Columbian  of  that  date  says  "  This  morning  was  launched,  at 
the  ship  yard  of  Mr.  Charles  Browne,  an  elegant  double  boat,  intended  to 
ply  as  a  ferry  boat  from  Corlaers  hook  to  Williamsburgh,  Long  Island. 
This  beautiful  boat  is  called  the  Williamsburgh,  and  is  to  be  propelled  by 
horse-power,  with  machinery  very  different  from  that  already  constructed 
and  used  in  the  Hoboken  or  Brooklyn  boats,  and  is  thought  by  competent 
judges  to  be  very  complete,  etc.^' 

The  introduction  of  horse-boats  effected  a  revolution  in  ferry  navigation  and 
those  who  had  before  hesitated  to  trust  themselves  to  the  old  boats  regarded 
the  new  ones  as  wholly  safe,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  the  easy  passage 
afforded  by  them.  Yet,  the  old  arrangements  were  not  wholly  dispensed 
with.  The  hofse  boats  made  regular  trips  at  stated  intervals,  but  there  were 
kept  constantly  ready  for  use  a  number  of  the  ordinary  row-boats  which, 
at  an  extra  charge,  would  carry  over  thope  who  did  not  care  to  wait  until  the 
larger  boats  started.   * 

But,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  team  boats  into  ferry  .navigation, 
at  first,  on  the  New  Ferry,  steam  entered  the  lists  as  a  competitor  against 
human  muscle  and  horse-flesh. 

The  desired  law  allowing  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  ferriage,  was  passed 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1814,  and  included  a  reduction  of  fare  on  all  vehicles 
loaded  and  unloaded  (articles  not  carried  in  such  vehicles  being  charged 
according  to  the  Act  of  April  9, 1813) ;  a  provision  for  commutation  for  $10 
per  annum ;  and  a  clause  prohibiting  the  anchorage  of  vessels  in  such  a 
position  in  the.  stream  as  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  ferry. 

These  preliminaries  being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  original  lessees, 
Messrs.  Fulton  &  Cutting,  formed  a  stock  company,  entitled-  The  New  York 
and  BrooMyn  Steam  boat  Ferry  Associates,  to  whom  they  made  over  about 
one  half  of  the  capital,  valued  at  $68,000,  divided  into  sixty  shares,  and  the 
new  enterprise  commenced  its  career  in  the  full  tide  of  public  favor,  consequent 
upon  its  novelty  and  the  prospect  of  its  future  importance  and  usefulness. 
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The  first  steam  boat  put  upon  the  ferry  was  the  Nassau,  whose  advent  is 
thus  noticed  in  the  Long  Island  Star,  of  May  11,  1814. 

"  New  Steam  boat-Nassau,  On  Sunday  last  [the  1 0th]  commenced  running 
the  new  and  beautiful  steam  boat  Nassau,  as  a  ferryboat  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  This  noble  boat  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  public  in 
the  rapidity  of  her  movements.  Her  trips  varied  from  five  to  twelve  minutes, 
according  to  tide  and  weather.  The  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  particularly, 
will  find  this  a  most  interesting  improvement ;  as  the  ferries,  heretofore, 
however  well  conducted,  have  been  inconvenient  and  to  many  a  subject  of 
dread.  Carriages  and  wagons,  however  crowded,  pass  on  and  off  the  boat 
with  the  same  facility  as  in  passing  a  bridge.  Thei%  is  a  spacious  room  be- 
low the  deck  where  passengers  may  be  secure  from  the  weather.  This 
splendid  evidence  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  while  it  affords  to 
all  a  safe  and  agreeable  communication  with  the  city,  is  a  sure  harbinger  of  the 
future  weal  and  prosperity  of  Long  Island.''  ^  And  again  (May  18th).  "  The 
steam  boat  Nassau  crossed  the  ferry  40  times  on  Sunday  last.  She  is 
generally  from  four  to  eight  minutes  in  crossing.  On  the  day  of  her 
commencement  she  carried  at  one  time  549  passengers,  one  wagon  and  two 
chairs  with  their  horses,  and  one  saddle  horse.''  The  boat  received  abundant 
patronage,  and  was  kept  actively  employed  even  after  the  business  hours  of 
the  day.     The  Star  of  July  6, 1814,  thus  glowingly  describes  a  pleasure  trip  : 

^l  Rational  and  Refined  Pleasure, 

"  On  Thursday  evening  last  (June  29)  the  beautiful  steam  boat  Nassau, 
having  been  fitted  up  for  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  received  qn  board  about 
two  hundred  and  fi^y  persons,  principally,  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  and  also 
an  excellent  band  of  music  from  New  York,  anc^  left  the  slip  amid  the 
huzzas  of  an  admiring  multitude.  She  was  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
moved  majestically  on  the  water,  streaming  the  white  waves  in  the  rear  by 
the  force  of  her  excellent  machinery.  The  moon  shone  with  a  kindly 
radiance,  and  the  air  was  just  sufficiently  cool.  As  she  passed  up  the  East 
river  near  die  city,  multitudes  assembled  on  the  docks,  and  cheered  respon- 
sive to  the  enlivening  music  of  the  band.  On  the  water  were  a  multitude  of 
small  row-boats,  with  people  of  all  colors  and  both  sexes,  vainly  striving  to  keep 
Up  with  the  steam  boat,  and  catch  the  droppings  of  the  music  and  merriment 
wnich  prevailed  on  board.  On  her  return,  when  near  the  flag-staff  on  the 
battery,  her  way  .was  stopped  awhile  —  when 

'  The  brisk,  the  bold,  the 'young  and  gay  * 

mingled  in  the  sprightly  dance.     The  boat  proceeded  some  distance  up  the 
North  river,  and  on  her  return  again  stopped  at  the  battery  to  serenade  the 
,  crowds  there  assembled.     She  next  passed  around  that  grand  military  es- 
tablishment. Governor's  Island.     The  silence  of  the  night,  the  majestic 

^L<mg  Island  8ta/r,  May  11, 1814.  "  Yesterday  (Sunday,  May  10th),  between  12 
and  1  o'clock  Mr.  Lewis  Bhoda  (chief  engineer  to  Wm.  Fulton's  works)  accidentally 
got  hurled  into  the  maohinery  of  the  new  steam  boat  Nassau,  which  cut  off  his  left 
arm  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  broke  his  neck.  He  expired  in  about  three  hours 
after." 
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castle,  the  meaanred  step  of  tlie  Bentinel,  his  arms  ocoasionall;  shiiiiDg  id  the 
moonbeam,  the  dark  forest  of  Red  Hook  ob  the  one  ha^d,  and  the  neat  white 
dwellings  of  our  brave  defenders  on  the  other,  all,  aU  conspired  to  give  t^ 
'  the  eoul  of  sentimeat '  the  most  enrapturing  emotions. ' 

"  This  is  a  reSnement,  a  luxury  of  pleasure  unknown  to  the  old  world. 
Europe,  vith  her  boasted  excellence  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  vain  may 
look  at  home  for  imy  parallel.  The  captain,  lordlj  as  old  Neptune,  drives 
his  splendid  car  regardless  of  wind  or  tide,  and  is  able  to  tell  with  certainty 
the  hour  of  his  return.  Honored  age  and  sprightly  youth,  the  beauteous 
fair  and  their  manly  admirers,  all  who  have  partaken,  will  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  innocent  and  varied'  charms  of  the  Nauati'g  evening  ezonrsioD." 

The  following  advertisement,  published  soon  afterwards,  shows  that  these 
ezcuTsioDS  became  quite  popular : 

T?te  Steamboat  Naiiait 
"  Will  start  this  evening  (J'olj  27),  at  8  o'clock,  on  a  tour  of  pleaanrtS 
An  excellent  band  of  music  is  provided.    Tickets  may  be  h<ul  of  Mr.  Oeosqe 
HiOKS,  ferry  master,  Brooklyn." 

Those  who  are  curious,  can  acquaint,  themselves  folly  with  the  appearance 
and  Diechaniflm  ef  this  boat,  by  consulting  Fulton's  own  description  and 
plans  of  the  Paulas  hook  ferry  boot,  afler  which  the  NasBau  was  modelled, 
publbhed  in  Valentine'g  CorpOTalion  Manual  of  New  York  for  1859,  page 
605,  610. 

The  commutation  system  was  early  established,  as  appears  by  the  followieg 
advertisement  in  the  Lojiff  hlandStar  of  May  4,  1814. 

For  several  years  aftier  its 
estsblbhment,  the  new  »Uam 
ferry  won  golden  opinions  from 
the  pnblio,  and  so  great  were 
the  benefits  experienced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  and 
of  Long  Island  generally,  that 
a  very  general  wish  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  addition  of  the 
second  boat  which,  by  their 
contract,  the  ferry  company 
were  to  placg  on  the  route 
prior  to  May  1,  1819.  This, 
however,  the  company  seemed 
dbinclined  t«  do,  and  under 
the  plea  that  their  present  re- 
ceipts would  not  justify  the  in- 
creased expense  of  building  a 


New-York  and  Brooklyn  Ferry. 
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new  steam  boat,  and  alleging  (wiih  more  specionsncss  than  trntb,  perhaps) 
that  team  boats  were  not  only  more  easily  navigated,  bnt  much  safer  in 
winter,  than  steam  boats,  they  offered  in  1817,  that,  if  the  Brooklyn  people 
would  petition  the  corporation  for  permission  to  substitute  a  horse  boat  for 
the  steam  boat,  they  would  provide  the  said  horse  boat  one  year  earlier  than 
stipulated,  and  run  the  same  during  evening  ferry  hours.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  and  application  made  to  the  legislature 
for  a  law.  fixing  the  same  rates  of  ferriage  by  law  on  team  boats  as  on  steam- 
boats. Opposition  ensued  from  New  York,  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature  in  1818;  the  corporation  of  New  York,  jealous  of 
legislative  interference  (and  assuming  that  they  had  the  right  i)  granted 

« 'The  groonds  taken  by  the  corporation  of  New  York,  to  justify  this  assomption 
of  right  were  as  follows :  . 

1.  That  the  corporation  by  charter,  had  power  to  establish  ferries  at  the  usual  and 
accust&med  rates. 

2.  Because  they  had  established  the  New  Ferry  to  Brooklyn,  and  the  ferry  to 
Williamsburgh,  with  horse  boats,  and  had  fixed  the  fare  at  four  cents. 

3.  That  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  had  neirer  been  enforced,  owing  to 
their  inapplicability  to  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  ferries,  and  still  more  so  since  the 
introduction  of  steam  on  the  ferries. 

4.  Inasmuch,  as  the  corporation  were  better  situated  to  understand,  and  have  a 
more  immediate  interest  in  the  ferries,  and  have  already  the  power  of  regulating 
them,  and  can  always  adopt  regulations  to  the  existing  state  of  affiubrs. 

Their  doubt,  however,  of  their  position  in  this  matter,  ib  evident  firom  a  second 
recommendation  of  the  committee  (Dec.  22, 1817).  "  That  the  Board  apply  to  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  laws  regulating  the  said  ferries  to  Brooklyn,  investing  the 
right  in  the  corporation,  to  regulate  the  same,  and  allowing  the  same  fare  for  the  team 
boat  over  the  said  ferry,  as  is  now  allowed  to  the  steam  boat." 

This  was  subsequently  reconsidered,  and  residted,  January  5, 1818,  in  a  resolution 
that  the  counsel  of  the  Board  prepare  an  application  to  the  legislature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requesting  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws,  regulating  the  said  ferries  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  recognbfing  the  right  Vested  in  this  corporation  by  their  charter,  to  regulate 
the  ferries  to  and  firom  the  city.    This  application  to  the  legislature  was  denied. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  Mr.  Cutting,  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
horse  boats,  not  only  because  it  tended  to  reduce  his  income,  but  because  that,  while 
a  steam  boat  would  cost  less  than  |4,000,  a  team  boat,  with  stables,  etc.,  would  cost 
$12,000  and  would  annually  cost  two-thirds  more  to  run  it,  than  a  steam  boat.  He 
was,  however,  over  persuaded. 

The  above  assumed  right  of  the  corporation,  was  contradicted  by  the  Dongan 
charter  of  1686,  which  was  not  confirmed,  until  1730,  by  Montgomery,  and  moreover, 
in  Nov.  12, 1718,  Jun^  17, 1726 ;  Oct.  14, 1732  (two  years  after  the  date  of  the  Mont- 
gomery charter) ;  in  1786 ;  on  March  9, 1813,  and  March  4, 1814,  laws  were  passed  by 
the  legislature,  regulating  said  ferriage,  which  was  uniformly  placed  at  two-pence. 
The  assumption  of  this  power,  by  the  corporation  of  New  York,  was  clearly  as  illegal 
as  it  was  impudent. 
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• 
the  subatitution  of  the  team  boat,  and  raised  the  ferriage  to  fowr  cents  on 

team  and  steam  boats  alike  \  granting  also  to  the  lessees  the  privilege  of  re- 
placing the  team  boat  with  a  steao^  boat  whenever  they  should  see  fit. 

In  Brooklyn,  however,  the  spirit  of  opposition^  still  unconoiliated  by  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  New  York  Corporation,  gained  new  force  from  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  following  winter  (1821  '22).  The  detentions  and 
irregularities  which  naturally  occurred  on  the  ferry  travel,  during  that  season, 
occasioned  great  dissatisfaction,  and,  together  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
ferry  accommodations  to  the  wants  of  the  raipidly  growing  village,  gave  rise 
to  an  animated  struggle  for  relief,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers, 
in  pamphlets,  by  means  of  public  meetings  and  before  the  corporation  of  New 
York.  The  ferry,  at  this  time  (both  of  its  lessees  having  died,  Mr.  Fulton 
in  1815,  and  Mr.  Cutting  in  1821),  was  owned  by  certain  New  York  stock- 
holders, representing  sixty  shares  of  stock,  and  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Cutting, 
who  had  a  separate  interest.  The  few  concessions  extorted  from  these  stock- 
holders by  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  being  entirely  insufficient  to  meet 
the  public  necessities,  Messrs.  David  Leayitt  and  Silas  Butler,  in  1833, 
interested  themselves  in  obtaining  from  the  scattered  stockholders,  forty-four 
out.  of  the  sixty  shares,  and  the  controlling  influence  thus  secured  in  the 
ferry,  was  energetically  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Tet, 
although  a  new  boat  was  added,  and  other  measures  of  improvement  adopted, 
these  all  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public,  whose  discontent  became 
still  more  violent.  Meanwhile,  the  extension  of  Brooklyn  (in  1826),  beyond 
the  southernmost  limits  of  the  village  (at  District,  now  Atlantic  street)  had 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  south  ferry,  which  was  effected  in  1836, 
between  New  York  and  Patchen's  dock,  at  foot  of  the  present  Atlantic 
street.  (See  History  of  South,  or  Atlantic  street  ferry,  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  chapter).  This  additional  ferry,  however,  afforded  but  little 
relief  to  Fulton  Ferry,  where  scanty  accommodations,  poor  boats,  etc.,  gave 
rise  to  many  inconveniences,  frequent  delays  and  even  to 'serious  apprehen- 
sions of  danger.  So  great,  indeed,  wieus  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
Brooklyn  upon  the  subject,  some  of  the  most  peaceable  and  estimable  citizens 
even  going  So  far  as  to  indulge  in  threats  of  sinking  the  boats,  that,  in  1836, 
Messrs.  Leavitt  and  Butler,  together  with  Mrs.  Cutting  and  the  other  stock- 
holders, were  induced  to  dispose  of  the  unexpired  lease  for' the  sum  of  $100,- 
000 ;  and  a  subscription  to  a  seven  per  cent  stock  was  made  among  a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  who  desired,  both  for  their  own  use,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  wherein  they  dwelt,  a  good  ferry,  free  from  a  speculative  interest. 
Although  the  investment  was  considered  a  safe  one  for  the  return  of  the 
capital,  the  amount  was  not  fully  made  up,  and  the  committee  who  negotiated 
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the  parobase  of  the  lease,  were  obliged  to  assume  more  of  the  stock  than 
they  desired.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  John  D.  Wright,  Jonathan 
Trotter,  James  S.  Clarke,  Seth  Low,  W.  J.  Cornell,  H.B.  Pierrepont,  Henry 
Young,  Chas.  Hoyt,  Edgar  Hicks,  John  Van  Antwerp,  Geo.  Hall,  Chas. 
Hallock,  Joseph  W.  Allen,  William  Hull,  S.  H.  Moser,  John  8.  Doughty, 
John  Frost,  Ed.  G.  Miller,  B*  D.  Hulburt,  John  N.  Smith,  S.  B.  Whitlock, 
Austin  Melvin,  Losee  Van  Nostrand,  D.  Anderson  and  L.  Green.  The  new 
lessees,  through  their  executiye  committee,  Messrs.  Wright,  Trotter  and 
Frost,  conducted  the  ferry  with  an  assiduity  which  fully  proyed  their  inten- 
tion to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  public.  They  did  not  escape,  however, 
the  usual  imputations  of  interested,  motives,  or  the  annoyances  of  misrepre- 
sentations and  attacks,  both  in  the  newspapers  and  public  meetings;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  prudent  management,  the  assets  of  the  association,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  lease  in  1839,  proved  the  value  of  the  stock  to  be 
only  sixty-eight  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  (1839)  the  lease  of  the  South  Ferry  expired,  with  very 
unsatisfactory  resulte  to  its  stockholders,  its  receipts  having  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded by  its  expenses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  used  up.  In 
order  to  prevent  its  complete  abandonment,  they  applied  to  New  York,  fqr 
the  union  of  their-ferry  with  the  Fulton  Feri'y,  under  a  new  lease.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  application  met  with  violent  opposition  from  those 
interested  in  the  Fulton  Ferry,  and  very  generally  from  the  property  owners 
in  the  older  part  of  Brooklyn ;  and,  at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  May,  1889, 
expression  waB  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  union  of  the  ferries 
"  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Brooklyn  at  large.''  And,  against 
this  unsound  policy,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been,  abundantly  proved  by 
subsequent  experience,  scarce  half  a  dozen  persons  present  had  either  the 
foresight  or  the  courage  to  battle.for  the  more  liberal  principle  of  a  union  of 
the  ferries,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  at  large.  Among  these,  although  his 
pBoperty  and  interests  were  nearer  to  the  Fulton  Ferry,  was  one  of  the 
present  lessees  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company.  Both  parties  appeared,  by 
counsel,  before  the  corporation  of  New  York,  by  whiclf  body  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  ferries  should  be  united,  and  a  lease  was  accordingly 
granted.  May  3, 1839,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $12,000, 
to  thirty-two  individuals,  acting  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  These  lessees,  who  organized  themselves,  under  articles  drawn 
by  G;eo.  Wood,  Esq.,  as  the 
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# 

« 

New  Yobk  and  Bbookltn  Fsbbt  Company, 

were  George  Wood,  Losee  Yan  Nostrand,  James  E.  Underhill,  John  Dimon, 
Clias.  J.  Taylor,  R.  M.  Wliite,  John  Dikeman,  Cyms  Pi  Smith,  Henry  E. 
Pierrepont,  Eli  Merrill,  F.  Marqnand,  J.  A.  Perry,  J.  H.  Moeer,  N.  B. 
Morse,  E.  Lewis,  John  B.  Lasala,  0.  Kiersted,  Jos.  Ketohum,  John  A.  King, 
David  Johnson,  Chas.  Kelsey,  Parmenns  Johnson,  Chas.  Hoyt,  Lemuel 
Green,  Geo.  B.  Fisk,  W.  N.  Degranw,  R.  D.  Covert,  A.  G.  Benson,  John 
Benson ,  Jacob  Bergen,  Joseph  W.  AUen,  David  Anderson.  Mr.  N.  B.  Morse 
was  appointed  presideixt,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  in  compliment  to  the 
disinterested  public  spirit  shown  by  him  in  the  previous  controversy,  was 
made  an  associate  in  the  lease,  and  the  vied  president  of  the  company.  By 
the  terms  of  this  lease,  only  seven  per  cent  dividend  was  allowed  to  the  stock- 
holders; the  net  profits  on  the  capital,^  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  were  to  be 
paid  to  jbhe  treasury  of  New  York ;  the  lessees  being  bound  to  purchase  all 
the  old  boats  of  both  ferries  from  the  previous  lessees,  and  to  provide,  at  their 
own  expense,  all  piers,  floats,  ferry  houses,  equipments  and  improvements, 
etc.,  as  might  be  necessary,  for  all  of  which  the  corporation  of  New  York 
dedin^  to  offer  any  compensation  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease.^  Owing 
to  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  them,  as  well  as  to  the  current  high  rate 
of  interest,  the  lessees  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  raising  the 
necessary  capital  with  which  to  pay  off  those  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  stock- 
holders, who  preferred  (as  many  did)  to  withdraw  their  stock  and  receive 
their  sixty-eight  per  cent  dividend,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  (as  it  seemed  to 
them)  of  a  greater  loss,  by  transferring  their  stock  to  the  new  association. 
From  this'  embarrassment  they  were,  however,  relieved  by  Messrs.  LeRoy  and 
Perry,  who  generously  advanced  the  sum  (about  $50,000)  required.  These 
gentlemen,  who  were  interested  in  South  Brooklyn,  desiring  only  the  uAion 
of  the  ferries,  and  not  caring  to  invest  their  business  means  in  the  stock  of 
the  company,  continued  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  and  othecs, 
for  a  long  time,  the  privilege  of  taking  the  stock,  by  which  means  their  in- 
vestment was  finally  reduced  to  $37,500.  Shortly  afteir,  Mr.  Perry  assigned 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Le  Roy,  which  accounts  for  the  interest  which  that 
gentleman  has  since  had  in  the  Union  Ferry  Co.,  in  the  management  of 
which,  however,  he  never  took  any  active  part.  Despite  all  difficulties, 
however,  the  united  Fulton  and  South  Ferries  were  managed  by  the  New 


'  The  surplus,  if  any,  was  to  be  expended  in  improvement  of  the  ferries  and  redac- 
tion of  the  rates  of  ferriage. 
'  Except  that  it  retained  the  ferry  boats  at  the  valuation  of  commissioners. 
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York  and  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  with  faithfulness  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  wants  and  interests  of  Brooklyn  and  its  citizens,  and  were  improved  as 
rapidly  as  a  pmdent  expenditure  of  their  inoome  wcmld  permit.    UpOB  the 
settlement  of  the  ooinpaiiy's  afturs,  however^  after  the  termination  of  their 
lease,  May  1, 1644,  th«  stock  was  found  to  be  worth  only  seventy-five  oents 
on  the  dc^lar.    It  #a9  now  hdped  that  more  liberal  oovnsels  would  prevaU 
in  regard  to  the  new  lease  of  the  ferries,  whioh  would  allow  4>f  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  ferriage,  m  well  as  of  an  increase  of  facilities  and  aoitommodo- 
tions  of  travel.    The  applicadon  of  the  lessees  for  a  renewal  ef  their  lease 
was  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  ferry  committee  of  the  eorporatiott  ef 
New  York,  who,  in  view  of  the  faets  thai  "the  Etotk  of  these  ferries  is  owned 
in  small  portions,  and  that  the  l%8eeee,  in  fact,  have  little  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  matter,  but  represent  large  numbers  who  daily  cross  the  ferries,  and 
have  a  direct  interest  in  having  them  oonducied  in  the  best  manner,"  and 
that  "  in  the  diq>OBition  of  so  important  a  matter  as  theleasipg  of  these  public 
highways,  some  deference  is  due  to  the  large  communities  who  travel  them, 
and  that,  all  things  being  eqiml,  the  lease  should  be  given  to  those  possessing 
their  confidence''  recommended  the  granting  of  a  seven  years'  lease  of  the 
united  '<  ferries,  to  such  thirty  of  the  stockholders  of  the  present  feny,  is 
shall  be  selected  by  the  ferry  committee  and  the  street  commissioner,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  |20,(H)0."     Notwithstanding  this  strong  report  in  fiivor  of  a 
renewal  of  the  lease,  the  corporation  found  itself  so  harassed  by  bids  and 
importunities  from  rival  applicants,  that  it  was  finally  decided  to  receive 
sealed  proposals.    This  cotirse  of  procedure,  which  involved  the  transfisr  of 
the  ferries  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  character  or  qualifica- 
tions, and  without  limitation  as  to  dividends  or  profitis;  as  well  as  the 
extreme  liability  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  ferriage,  consequent  upon  the 
growth  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  eorresponding  enhanced  value  of 
the  ferries,  created  much  excitement  in  Brooklyn.    Its  citisens  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  danger  which  threatened  their  most  important  interests,  should 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who,  without  any  real  interest  in 
Brooklyn,  would  have  regard  only  to  their  own  private  gain.    Pending  the 
receiving  the  bids  for  the  ferries,  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  (8th  of 
May,  1844),  a^  which  the  mayor  presided,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
"  that  the  power  of  establishing  ferries  should  be  lodged  in  some  independent 
and  impartial  tribunal,"  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  the  assumed  right  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  lease  these  ferries 
was  a  franchise,  or  simply  a  jurisdiction  subject  to  recall  by  the  state. 
Messrs.  John  Oreenwood,  Geo.  Wood,  William  M.  Harris,  George  Hall, 
Eben  Merriam,  Jonathan  Trotter,  Alden  Spooner,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
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djros  P.  Smitfa,  Geo.  8.  Hoirland  wid  Gabriel  FurvAn  were  aj^pointod  a 
4onuiiktoe  to  carry  Ibeae  cesolutlooB  into  efeot 

Meanwhile,  «pon  the  openiag  of  the  bids  for  the  ferry  lease,  it  was  foimd 
#b«t  one  of  ia0,500,  by  Joha  Molatiie,  in  behalf  of  Mewie.  Jacob  B.  Leroy 
aad  Henry  B.  Piervepont,  was  the  highest,  and  the  lease  was  therefore 
gnated  to  the  latter  gendemen  for  the  term  al  eeyen  years,  without  restrio- 
^ioDS  as  to  the  rates  of  ferriage,  or  as  to  dividends,  and  with  the  power  to 
retaia  as  mueh  stock  as  l^y  pleased,  a&d  to  select  their  associates.^  Having 
JBO  other  ol^eet  in  view  dian  the  proteotion  and  promotion  of  ^  interest  of 
Brooklyn  at  large,  the  repayment  of  Ahe  par  valne  of  die  capital  inveated  by 
the  etoeklioldeis,  with  seven  per  oent  inlberest  thereon,  tiie  expenditure  of 
ihe  reiaaining  income  of  the  ferries  in  imj^ving  them  as  ma<^  tia  possible, 
and  the  reduotion,  if  praoUcsible,  of  the  rates  of  teiriage ;  the  leasees  selected 
aaveosteen  oat  of  the  former  thii^y4wo  managers,  aad  foar  others  to  form  a 
board,  which  might  represent  fairly  the  impoKtacut  seo^oaal  interests  of 
jfooofclyn,  and  to  whom  they  introsted  the  organisation  of  the  eompaay. 


The  Beooklyn  Union  Ferhy  Company, 

as  Ana  constitated,  Jnly  Ist,  1844,  was  composed  of  ^kud  foliowing  gttitle- 
men:  Jacob  R.  Leroy  and  fieary  fi.  Pierrepont,  lessees  and  trostees; 
fleorge  Wood,  Joseph  A.  Perry,  John  Dikemaa,  Joseph  Ketoham,  John  B. 
LuMla,  &th  Low,  0.  J.  Taylor,  L.  Yan  Nostrand,  Waker  N.  Degrauw, 
H.  R.  Worttdngton,  C.  N.  Kiersted,  N.  B.  Morae,  €.  P.  Smith,  John  Dimon, 
A.  Ot.  Benson,  Ghas.  Kelsey,  Jas.  £.  Underhill,  Esnt  Lewis,  fiam.  E.  John- 
aoa,  jB.  J.  Baitow,  Geo.  Hulbnit,  board  of  managers;  N.  B.  Morse  was 
eleoted  president,  and  H.'E.  Pierrepont,  vice  president. 

'!Ehe  atrtieles  of  sssociatioa,  by  which  the  lessees  became  tmstees  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  stook^ldeES^to  be  ^  held  for  their  benefit,"  and  speci- 
fied tpowers  were  given  to  the  board  of  managers,  whose  ^.sole  object^'  was 
made  *^  the  ooadiieting  of  iihe  Falton  and  Sonth  Ferries,^'  were  drawn  np  by 
Messrs.  George  Wood  and  C.  P.  Smith,  who,  ha/nng  been  ftilly  conversant 
with  the  condition  of  the  fenries  during  three  poeviovs  leases  {at  the  end  of 
eadi  of  whieh  there  had  been  a  large  iloss  to  the  etodcholders),  oertainly 
cottld  aot  anticipate  that  the  stock  at  the  end  of  this  lease  wonld  be  worth 


-'ICesam.  hmef  and  Plenopoiit  had  made  a  laivale  bid  fiv  the  4einieB,  in  consnlta- 
tiMiifith  alawoalyof  themanageaa^ui  OQBseqiieiiQeof  their  baviivg  roaeon  to  believe 
tliat  there  were  meBiibeni4)f  tbe  board  of  managcoa  who  were  aappoaed  to  be  aotii^ 
eane^ly  Sa  oembiiaal&Qa  wiih  parties  ovtiade  the  bowrd^in  ovder  to  obtain  the  leaae. 
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more  than  par,  inasmnoh  as  the  managers,  being  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  Brooklyn,  and  but  few  having  any  interest  in  the  ferry  stock,  were  deter- 
mined to  improve  the  ferries  as  mnoh  as  possible,  and  to  rednoe  the  rates  of 
ferriage  as  mnoh  as  a  dne  regard  to  good  faith  towards  the  stockholders 
wonld  permit.  The  articles  of  association,  therefore,  specified  that  "the  net 
profits  shall  be  applied  to  dividends  npon  the  stock,  but  no  more  or  greater 
amonnt  than  seven  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  declared;"  that  "the  sur- 
plus profits,  if  anyy  shall  be  applied  to  improvement  of  the  ferries  and 
extinguishment  of  the  stock.  The  net  capital,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  ahaU 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  capital  stock  then  outstanding." 

Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  trusts  which  the  new  company  had  assumed, 
the  four  ferry  landings  were  largely  improved,  at  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
150,000 ;  superior  boats  were  built  in  place  of  the  old  boats  ]  the  rates  of 
ferriage  were,  from  time  to  time,  reduced,  as  income  warranted,  until  the 
fare  for  foot  passengers  was  fixed  at  one  cent.^  Yet,  the  increase  of  the 
business,  and  the  income  of  the  ferries,  outstripped  the  managers'  anticipa- 
tions, so  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  assets  were  found  to  make 
the  net  capital  more  than  par.  One  cause,  also,  of  this  excess,  was  the  high 
valuation  fixed  on  the  boats,  by  the  appraisers,  under  the  stipulation  in  the 
lease,  exceeding  120,000,  the  estimation  made  by  the  managers.  Provision 
had  also  to  be  made  for  claims  and  suits,  estimated  at  130,000.  The  whole 
net  capital  belonged  to  the  'stockholders,  who  met,  dissolved  the  association, 
appointed  a  committee  t6  wind  up  the  afiairs  of  the  company  and  take  charge 
of  their  property,  and  required  the  surplus  to  be  divided  among  them,  after 
a  sufficient  reserve  fund  was  set  apart  to  provide  for  outstanding  suits  and 
claims.  Twenty-five  per  cent  dividend  was  accordingly  paid  over  by  this 
committee,  leaving  a  reserve  fund  of  $41,267.07  in  their  hands.  The  stock- 
holders thus  became  entitled  to  a  surplus  beyond  the  capital  originally 
invested.  The  clause  in  the  articles  under  which  this  right  was  obtained, 
was  not  so  understood  by  any  one  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  association 
was  formed,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  change  it.  In  consequence,  also,  of 
this  omission  in  the  articles,  the  managers  had  no  power  to  apply  the 
income  of  the  ferries  towards  the  establishment  of  other  ferries,  or  towards 
the  expense  of  contesting  any  state  law  relating  to  the  ferry  franchise  which 
might  be  passed ;  and  the  repeated  attempts  of  a  minority,  in  the  board  of 


'  The  fare  in  1836  was  three  cents  on  the  SaiUh  and  four  on  the  Fulton  (enj. 
After  the  combination  of  these  two  ferries  under  the  new  Union  Ferry  Ckxmpany, 
they  were  run,  for  five  years — from  1889  to  1844 — at  four  cents  ferriage.  In  May, 
1842,  it  was  reduced  to  three  cents ;  and,  in  Feb.,  1844,  to  two  cents.    In  Nov.,  1869, 
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managers,  to  induce  the  board  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  the  association  to 
such  objects,  were  overruled  bj  a  majority  which  were  determined  to  respect 
the  l^al  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  articles  of  association.  The 
managers,  without  exception,  endeavored  so  to  r^ulate  the  ezpcmditure  for 
improvements,  and  the  reduction  of  ferriage,  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  &e  lease. 

Meanwhile,  under,  the  direction  of  the  committee,  appointed  at  the  public 
meeting  of  May  8th,  1844  (page  546),  the  aet  of  May  14, 1845,  had  been 
drafted,  and  its  passage  by  the  legislature  iecured,  after  a  strenuous  contest 
with  the  interest  of  New  York,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  John  Greenwood, 
Alden  J.  Spooner  and  William  Burbank,*  Esquires. 

This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  to  be  non- 
residents of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk  and  Richmond  counties,  who 
should  be  empowered  to  grant  licenses  for  as  many  ferries  between  New 
York  and  Long  Island  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  public  convenience 
demanded.  It  was  provided  that  on  an  adjudication  by  them  of  the  neces- 
sary property  needed  at  the  ^rmini  of  a  ferry  granted,  the  licensed  parties 
should  treat  with  the  individuals  or  corporations  owning  the  same,  and  if 
they  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  a  jury  of  Westchester  county 
should  assess  the  value  of  said  property,  and  on  a  tender  of  the  amount  so 
asseseed,  to  the  owners,  by  the  parties  so  licensed,  the  title  should  thence- 
forth vest  in  those  parties.  The  commissioners  under  this  act  were  Judge 
Samuel  Cheever  of  Saratoga  Co.,  Chairman ;  Judge  John  McLean  of  Wash- 
ington Co.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Barker,  Attorney  General,  whose'  place  was  sub- 
sequently filled  by  Ebenezer  Blakely,  Esq.,  of  Otsego  Co.  Having  thus 
secured  the  impartial  commission  which  they  desired,  Alfred  G.  Benson, 
Edgar  J.  Bartow,  Charles  Kelsey,  William  S.  Packer  and  Elihu  Townsend, 
as  representative  men  from  differei\t  parts  of  the  city,-immediatelv  applied 
to  the  commission  for  a  license  to  establish  and  keep  four  ferries  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  viz.,  the  Fulton,  the  South  and  the  Hamilton 
avenue  ferries  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  expiration  of  their  respec- 
tive leases,  and  a  new  ferry  from  the  foot  of  Wall  street.  New  York,  to  the 
foot  of  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  for  ten  years  from  date.  The  commis- 
sioners came  down  from  the  country,  and,  after  devoting  a  week  to  an 
examination  of  the  various  ferry  localities,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  hospi- 


the  fiire  on  these  two  ferries,  and  the  Hamilton,  which  had  been  added,  was  leduoed 
to  one  cent ;  and,  in  Dec,  1853,  the  same  ferriage  was  charged  on  the  WaU,  Catharine, 
SooB&oelt  and  Gowoemeur  ferries,  then  purchased  by  the  Union  Co.;  and,  in  August, 
1854,  it  was  raised  to  two  cents,  and  tickets  sold  at  one  and  a  half  cents. 
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taltties  of  Brooklyn,  the  reqnized  lease  w«8  granted  to  tiie  applieants  on 
the  17th  of  Oetohet,  1848.  The  whole  transactioii  was  intended  aa  a  teat 
of  the  TaUditj  of  the  act  of  1845,  and  the  righta  of  the  city  of  New  Toik. 
An  amioable  enit  waa  oommenoed.  May,  1849,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  testing  the 
^ineation  (entitled  <'The  Major,  &c.,  of  New  Yoric  v$.  Alfred  G.  Benaon,  et 
alios),  and  waa  brought  to  trial  before  Judge  Rooaevelt  of  the  .Bnpreme 
Court,  in  the  year  1862,  at  which  time  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the 
lieenae,  faaring  expended  from  their  priyate  means,  as  much  mon^  aa  they 
deemad  adyisaMe,  were  indvoed  to  ezeoute  a  bond  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
agreeing,  in  anfaatanoe,  that  thdy  woald  do  nothing  to  impair  their  own 
rights  to  a  successful  issue  of  the  suit,  if  the  city  would  pay  die  expeoaes  of 
its  prosecution,  and  the  eity  diereupon  made  ^n  appropriation  for  defraying 
the  coats  of  said  anii.  The  oaae  wae  argued  on  behalf  of  Brooklyn  by  the 
Hon.  WilUam  Kent  mid  Oharles  O'Conor,  Esq.;  and  on  bahaif  of  New  York 
city  by  Hon.  Kenry  E.  Dayies  and  John  Van  Bur  en,  Esq.  Judge  Booseyelt 
decided  that  the  city  of  New  York  had  a  yeated  interest  in  the  ferries  that 
were  eatsbliahed — which  opinion,  howeyer,  waa  a  yerbal  one  —  and  waa 
neyer  oeaunitted  to  paper  by  him.^  The  late  Jud^  Barkelo,  also,  deliyered 
ft  fliDiiltr  deeision  on  the  subject,  in  another  oaae,  but  these  opiniona  were 
not  appealed  fnmx. 

In  18M,  ft  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Fulton  and  South  ferries  was 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Le  Boy  and  Pierrepont,  for  the  term  of  ten  yean  from 
May  Ist,  1851,  at  %  rent  of  $35,000  per  annum  — and  the  Hamilton  ayenue 
ferry  waa  ineltided  in  the  aame  lease.  Theae  three  ferries,  at  this  time, 
were  running  saccessfttlly  at  one 'cent  fiure;  while  the  other  ind^Mndent 
ferries  (yiz.,  the  'Gouyeroaur,  Oatharine,  Booseyelt  and  Wall  streets)  not 
embraced  in  the  consolidation,  were  running  ftt  two  cents,  but  were  unable 
to  sustain  competition  with  the  Fultop  ferry,  which,  as  aboye  stated,  was 
paying,  not  only  its  own,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  South 
and  Hamilton  ferries.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  tiiese  ferries  was  so  poor  aa 
to  warrant  the  almost  positiye  certainty  that  they  must  be  ultimately 
abandoned,  aikd  their  trayel  transferred  to  the  three  ferries  of  the  Union 
Company. 

'At  the  same  time,  also,  the  business  of  the  Fulton  ferry  waa  already  as 
great  aa  could  well  be  aocoBunodated,  while  tiie  danger  resulting  from  any 
greater  crowding  of  its  boats,  when  detained  or  impeded  by  ice  and  fog,  was 


'  Judge  BoQseycdt  In  hia  seat  in  the  legislature  in  183$,  presented  a  report  dsoiaiin^ 
that  ^is  power  as  exercised  by  the  dty  of  New  York,  was  a  public  power  under  the 
control.of  and  aulject  to  be  repealed  by  the  legislature. 
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an  eril  to  be  oateftdly  avoided.  Tlie  rail  foads,  then  jrecetitlj  introduced 
into  ci^  hm,  were  inoreaeing  the  nnmber  of  pasaeDgers,  and  the  concentra^ 
tion  at  one  ferry  of  any  large  part  of  the  bneihen  of  the  others,  did  not 
eeem  compatible  irith  the  eafety  of  travelers  on  the  ferry. 

These  independent  companies,  therefore,  asked  the  Union  Ferry  Company 
to  increase  its  ferriage,  which,  of  couise,  was  not  granted  ^  whereupon  they 
offered  to  seU  ont  to  the  Union  Ferry  Company,  at  a  great  reduction  on  their 
cost^and  take  pay  in  the  ferry  stocks  This  was  agreed  to — the  lessees, 
Messre.  Le  Boy  and  Pierrepont,  on  condition  that  the  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders shonld  be  obtained,  and  that  the  acceding  company  shonld  become 
incorporated  under  the  general  law. 

This  desired  consolidation  was  effected  by  the  creation,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1854,  of  a  corporation,  organised  under  a  statnte  of  the  state 
(passed  April  9, 1863),  entitled  ^*  An  Act  to  authorise  the  formation  of  ferry 
companies/'  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 

Union  Ferbt  Company  of  Bbooklyn, 
and  including  the  Fulton,  South,  Catharine,  Hamilton  avenue,  Wall  street, 

• 

Roosevelt  street  and  Grouverneur  street  ferries. 

The  nominal  capital  stock  of  this  company  Was  $800,000  (with  the  right 
to  increase  the  same  to  $1,000,000),  divided  into  8,000  shares  of  $100  each.^ 
The  directors  were  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  N.  B.  Morse,  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  J.  A. 
Perry,  A.  A.  Low,  W.  N.  Degraw,  Joseph  Ketcham,  Charles  J.  Taylor, 
Henry  K.  Worthington,  John  Blunt,  Chas.  J.  Bill,  G.  Gr.  Y$a  Wagonea, 
J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Abraham  B.  Baylis  and  Ezra  Lewis. 

The  result,  however,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cheajmess  0/  fare,  disap- 
pointed the  company's  expectations.  Their  loss  during  the  first  year,  had 
ihe  one  cent  fiire  been  continued,  would  have  been  nearly  $120,000 ;  the  rate 
iffpB  therefore  raised  to  one  and  a  half  centS)  and  subsequenUy,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  two  e^U, 


i^*M**rfMtta 


'These  ferriee  were  sold  to  the  TTnion  Company  at  a  gteaX  saoidce,  in  all  some 
$200,000  less  than  their  original  cost. 

The  capital  of  the  old  Union  Company  (the  Fnlton,  South  and  Hamil- 
ton femes)  was  put  into  the  consolidation  at $211,200 

The  Boosevelt  street  ferry  was  tmrchased  from  RooseTelt  Ferry  Co.  at     140,000 

The  GouTorneOT  stoeet,  )    «  „  «    Smith  &  Bnlkly  at .. .     288,000 

The  Cathaxme  street,       >  ««x*i»ix « j^»*x-a/ »«  «vo,vw 

The  Wall  street  ferry  "  "  "     J.  Sharp  A  Co.  at 175,000 

Testimony,  taken  nnder  affidavit,  certainly  proves  that  to  establish  these  ferries 
fepaxately  anew  would  cost,  at  least,  an  average  of  1176,000  each,  making  for  the 
whole  seven  $1,256,000. 
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In  the  year  1859,  jost  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  above  mentioned 
lease,  another  storm  of  (farcical)  indignation  convulsed  the  Brooklyn  com- 
munity, in  regard  to  the  unjust  conduct  of  .New  York,  in  regulating  ferry 
matters.  The  new  lease  ^f  the  ferries  being  advertised  for  the  17th  of 
December,  an  offer  was  made  on  the  26th  of  November  by  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  and  its  authority,  to  the  corporate  authority  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  take  the  said  lease  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  by  which  they 
were  held  by  the  Union  Ferry  Company.  This,  however,  was  refused,  and 
notwithstanding  the  assurances  which,  on  conference,  they  received  from 
some  of  the  New  York  authorities,  that  the  terms  of  sale  of  the  lease  of  the 
Union  ferries  should  be  modified  from  those  set  forth  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  New  York  comptroller,  the  committee  became  convinced  that  no 
absolute  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them.  Believing,  or  affecting  to 
'believe  that  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  authorities 
were  "  had  in  collusion  with  the  Union  Ferry  Company  of  Brooklyn,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  undue  revenues  from  the  lease  of  said  ferries, 
and  of  vesting  in  the  said  Union  Ferry  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  a  monopoly  of  gains 
from  the  lease  of  said  ferrids,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  determined,  therefore,  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  they  authorized  an  application  to  be  made  to 
Judge  Hogeboom,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  an  injunction  against  the  sale 
under  the  terms  advertised,  to  be  used  if  occasion  should  require  it.  It  was 
promptly  issued,  and,  although  held  in  reserve  for  a  day  or  two,  hoping  that 
the  necessity  for  its  use  would  be  obviated  by  the  action  of  the  New  York 
common  council,  it  was  finally  served  on  the  comptroller  of  that  city,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1859.     This  injunction,  however,  was  finally  dissolved  ;> 

'  The  groands  of  the  application  for  this  injunction  were :  1.  That,  by  the  act  of 
May  14, 1^45,  the  defendants  (t.  e.,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  etc.,  of  New  York)  had  no 
anthority  to  dell  or  lease  the  Fulton,  Catharine,  Sonth,  Wall  and  Haftiilton  avenue 
ferries,  but  that  the  same  was  confided  to  commlsaionerB  appointed  by  the  governor. 
2.  That,  if  they  had  the  power  of  lease  or  sale,  they  were  conducting  the  same  in 
-violation  of  the  amended  charter  of  the  dty  of  New  York  of  April  14, 1857 ;  and, 
also,  in  violation  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  as  a  municipal  corporation,  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  opinions  of  Judges  Gould  and  Hogeboom  were,  that  the  act  of  1845,  establish- 
ing a  board  of  ferry  commissioners  {8es8,  Laws,  1845,  p.  432)  had  been  substantially 
repealed  by  the  law  of  1857  {8ess.  Laws,  1857,  vol.  i,  p.  888,  sec.  41 ;  p.  895,  sec  64); 
BO  that,  as  to  the  two  more  recently  established  ferries  (t.  e.,  the  Hamilton,  established 
1847,  and  the  Wall  street  ferry,  established  1858)  of  the  five  proposed  to  be  let  by 
the  defendants,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  their  establishment  and  letting 
by  the  city,  was,  or  was  not  legal,  since  a  grant  or  letting  of  the  two  could  now  be 
made  by  the  dty.  A  right  now  to  establish  and  let,  covers  the  right  now  to  let  what 
is  de  facto  (if  not  dejure)  already  established. 
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and,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1860,  the  ferried  were  again  bid  off  by  the  Union 
Eerry  Company  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  at  an  annual  remt  of 
$103,000.  The  company  also  had  to  pay  120,000  annual  rent  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side,  besides  purchasing  land  for  repair  shopei,  coal  depots,  etc. 

As  all  the  ferries  yet  established  on  the  East  river  to  Brooklyn  were 
unable  to  be  jun  in  competition  with  the  Union  Ferry,  which  is  run- without 
any  view  of  further  profit  than  an  ordinary  dividend  to  the  stockholders, 
and  these  ferries,  in  consequence,  were  offered,  at  a  loss  of  capital,  to  the 
Union  Ferry  Co.,  and  were  accepted  and  run  by  that  company,  in  union,  on 
the  same  principle  of  public  good ;  it  follows,  as  the  only  remunerative  ferries 
are  decided,  by  the  courts,  to  belong,  in  fee,  to  New  York,  that,  though  the 
courts  decide  that  the  legislature  may  establish  other  ferries  to  Brooklyn, 
yet  (as  experience  proves  that  such  ferries  cannot  be  stustained  as  independent 
ferries),  that  none  other  will  be  so  established.  The  principle  of  union  of  the 
ferries,  established  by  those  who  organized  the  Union  Ferry  Company  (by 
which  plan  the  non-profitable  are  supported  by  the  profitable  ferries,  for  the 
public  benefit  and  at  uniform  rates  of  ferriage),  must  ever  continue  to  prevail, 
if  the  public  interests  are  duly  regarded  by  our  legislature.  1 

Whatever  diversity  of  public  opinion  may  have  existed  in  Brooklyn,  in 
regard  to  the  Union  Feny  Company's  motives  or  management,  it  was  gene- 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Hogeboom,  "  These  acts  (of  1846  and  '67)  relate  to  the  same 
subject  matter — the  ferries  of  New  York — the  former  embracing  the  ferries  to  Long 
Island,  the  latter,  all  the  New  York  ferries ;  provide  different  and  inconaiBtent  modes' 
of  leasing  or  licensing  the  same ;  are  both  emanations  of  the  same  law-making  power, 
and  the  latest  expression  of  the  legislative  will  mnst  prevail.  The  act  of  1846  con- 
templates a  licensing  of  the  ferries  by  commissioners  treating  personally  with  the 
lessees,  and  not  by  public  sale;  and,  an  exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
commissionerB  in  the  selection  of  the  licensees,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  ferries 
to  be  maintidned,  and  the  places  where  they  shall  be  established.  The  act  of  1867 
is  designed,  I  think,  to  establish  a  imiform  and  homogeneoos  system  applicable  to 
all  the  ferries,  and  provides  for  a  sale  or  leasing  of  the  ferries  at  public  auction,  by 
the  dty  aathorities,  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  discretion 
and  Judgment  of  the  commissionerB  required  by  the  act  of  1846.  The  machinery  by 
which  the  two  results  are  accomplished,  are  altogether  different  under  these  two 
systems,  and  by  implication  of  law,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  the  express  declaration 
of  the  64th  section  of  the  ac^  of  1867,  which  repeals  all  laws  inoondstent  therewith 
(if  it  does  not  repeal  large  portions  of  the  act  of  1867  itself),  the  act  of  1846  mnst  be 
deemed  abrogated." 

'  This  has  subjected  the  company  to  much  obloquy  and  abuse,  which  seems,  to  a 
large  extent,  unjust  and  uncalled  for.  The  S3rBtem  of  ferry  consolidation,  by  which 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  are  enabled  to  cross  any  of  the  six  ferries,  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  &re,  is  the  only  one  which  iajtut, 
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rally  regarded,  by  the  oommunity  ki  liirge,  as  li  forfciiiiate  cirdiunstanee  that 
they  retained  the  possession  of  these  ferries  against  the  speculators  Irho 
competed  at  the  sale.  They  were  Brdoklyn  citizens  of  honorable  repute, 
and  amenable,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  local  opinion ;  while  the  apparent 
desire,  which  they  had  rfecentljr  exhibited,  to  lower  the  rates  of  ferriage, 
althongh  not  meeting,  perha^,  the  ffoll  measure  of  the  public*  demand.  Was 
yet  re^rded  as  an  earnest  of  a  new  and  more  liberal  spirit.  It  would, 
indeed,  haye  been  a  step  froth  the  ^ying  pan  into  the  fire  if  the  ferries,  so 
yitally  connected  with  Brooklyn's  interests,  had  then  &llen,  or  should,  at 
any  time,  fall  into  the  hands  of  grasping  New  York  politicians  and  spectLla- 
tors,  who  would  b<i  more  likely  to  disregard  public  remonsttiinoe  than  the 
present  ihanagement. 

The  New  Feret,  now  Cathabikb  Street  Ferry. 

This  route,  ttom  the  fodt  of  Main  street,  Brooklyn,  to  the  foot  of  Catharine 
street.  New  York,  formerly  called  the  New  Ferry,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
old  or  Fulton  Ferry,  was  established  August  1, 1795,  by  William  Furmati 
and  Theodosius  Hunt,  lessees  frdm  the  corporation  of  New  York.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Noah  Waterbxiry  and  Henry  Stanton,  who  ito  it 
for  a  short  time;  and  it  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rodman 
Bowne,  who,  in  1811,  asked  an  extension  of  his  contract  for  two  years  from 

Fiilton  stxebt  is,  and  fbr  a  century  past  has  been,  the  great  main  channel  of  ttayel 
between  New  Toik  and  Brookljm.  The  expansion  of  the  latter  place  haa  been 
lateral,  north  and  south,  from  Fnltoh  street  ferrj.  The  route  distance  of  this  ferry 
is  shorter  than  that  of  the  others,  and  the  travel  over  it  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
concentration  at  its  gates;  on  the  one  side,  of  the  various  converging  lines  of  Brook- 
lyn dtj  rail  roads;  and  on  the  New  York  side,  by  the  convenient  proximi^  of 
several  lines  of  ears  and  omnibuses.  ^  a  consequence,  the  travel,  and  witii  it  the 
element  of  self-support^  of  the  other  ferries,  is  proportionally  diminished.  Facts  and 
figfuree  conclusively  demonstrate  that  this  ferry  has  at  all  times  been  not  cmly  self- 
Sustaining,  but  an  exceedingly  profitable  ferry ;  while  all  the  others  have  been  non- 
sustaining  and  losing  ones^  and,  as  such,  could  never  have  been  kept  up  (even  with 
increased  rates  of  feue)  except  by  &e  aid  fVimished  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
Fulton. 

Bxperienee  has  clearly  demonatrated  that  the  large  receipts  of  the  Fulton  ferry  are 
absolutely  necessary,  to  give' to  those  who  use  the  other  five  ferries,  the  privilege  of 
crossing  at  the  same  price.  A  separation  of  these  ferries^  therofbro,  would  compel  those 
crossing  at  other  streets  than  Fulton  to  pay  higher  faro  than  those  who  cross  at  that 
point.  This  would  be  unjust  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  portions  of  Brooklyn,  and  pro- 
perty in  many  sections  of  the  city  would  become  depreciated — the  actual  discontinuance 
of  several  ferries  would  probably  ensue,  which  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  fere 
on  the  rest>  and  an  increase  of  delay  and  danger  from  the  overcrowding  of  boats,  etc. 
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May,  1812,  wfaioh  was  graate^.  It  wag  agai^  ren/awed  to  him  in  1814,  for 
be  jaan  lovger,  at  $1,275  per  ajii^w,  on  ooqdition  of  Ub  maki^,  wiihia 
a  apMttfied  time,  certain  neidded  impipveo^i^iite,  etq.  The  chief  of  theae 
improyeioeiiiv  vaa  tb^  introduction,  in  April  pf  that  year,  of  the,  haru  oj: 
team-hjoa^,  preyiciaaly  described  in  con^aieotion  wi^  t}ie  Fnltpn  ferry. 

In  March,  1816,  b.efore  th^  lexpira^tio^  of  hia  lei^^  he  took  .a  n^ew  one  for 
eight  yeas  firom  Miay  1, 1819,  at  the  gam^  r,ent.  Thia,  howeYjC^,  was  cai^i- 
celled  in  Jnne,  1820,  and  anojAjer  leai^  executed  to  l^dman  an4  Samne) 
Bowne,  of  the  same  jbrry,  for  nineteen  ye^rs  from  M^,  1820,  at  a  yearly 
rent  for  the  first  seven  years,  of  11,27.6,  apd  $>r  the  ijiext  five  years,  of 
$1,809,  and  for  the  last  seyen  years  of  $2^00. 

In  1846,  Samnel  Bowne  lea^d  the  fisrry  i^r  seven  years  from  date,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  $3,500,  and  ijt  remained  U^  his  handi^  until  March  24th,  1852, 
when  it  was  pi^duised  by  Maesra.  Smith  &  Bnlkley,  who  si^seque;atiy  united 
wilih  Union  F^ry  X^pmpany  of  Brooldyn.^ 

AxXiANTio  Street  Febry. 

In  1825,  when  the  village  of  Brooklyn  had  hut  just  commenced  that  march 
of  progress  which  has  since  crowned  her  as  the  third  municipality  of  the  Union, 
Charles  Hoyt  and  associates,  who  were  largely  interested  in  jp^roperty  situated 
in  South  Brooklyn  near  Atiantic  street,  petitioned  the  corporation  of  New 
York  for  a  new  ferry  between  Old  Slip  in  that  clty^  and  Joralemon  street  dock 
on  Loug  Island.  The  preposition,  however,  aroused  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  landholders  in  the  upper  wards  of  New  York,  who 
foresaw  that  a  new  ferry  at  ^hat  point  would  immediately  bring  Brooklyn 
lots — as  offering  commodious  residences  for  men  of  business  in  New  York — 
directiy  and  dangerously  into  competition  w^^l^  their  own  property.  Their 
active  influence  predominating  iu  t](ie  couj^cils  of  that  city,  (Undoubtedly 
affected  the  decision  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  waa  referred;  for 
their  repoi:t,  while  allowing  the  necessity  of  t^e  proposed  ferry  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  was  entirely  adverse  to  its  establishment.  The 
oatenaible  reason  asmgned,  was  a  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion, inasmuch  as  their  contract  with  Messrs.  Cutting  &  Fulton  (which 
was  the  basis  of  tenure  held  by"  tjhe  Fulton  Ferry  Co.)  contained  a  covenant 
W^^cieby  they  hftd  pledged  theiioselyes  ^ot  to  grant  or  permit  ai^y  ierry  to  be 
established  &im  ^^J  ptece  SQuth  of  Cat^^arine  slip  to  jRrooklyu,  during  .the 
4M>iBtiniianoe  of  that  lease.    It  was  argued  that  as  Brooklyn  was  not  then 


'See  note,'P'  20,  of  report  of  B.  D.  Silliman's  remarks  before  feny  commit^  of 
New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  AprU  24, 1857. 
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incorporated  as  a  village,  tlie  toton  of  Brooklyn  was  intended,  and  that 
consequently,  no  other  ferry  conld  be  established  within  its  limits,  south  of 
the  Fulton  ferry,  without  a  yiolation  of^preyious  contract.  The  Brooklyn 
people;  who  looked  upon  this  argument  as  an  evasion,  contended  that  by 
the  word  Brooklyn  was  intended  simply  the  village  of  Brooklyn  at  the  old 
ferry  as  known  and  existing  at  the  date  of  the  lease,  and  not  the  legal  toton 
of  Brooklyn,  as  designated  by  statute.  This  latter  view  of  the  subject  was 
tonfirmed  by  the  opinions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  in 
1825,  of  Kent,  again,  in  1826;  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  in  1834;  and 
by  the  reports  of  the  Corporation  Ferry  Committees  of  1825  and  '26,  who, 
also,  reported  jointly  with  the  Law  Committee  of  the  common  council  in 
1827,  in  faVor  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  south  ferry,  on  condition  that 
the  lessees  should  indemnify^  the  corporation  against  all  damages  under  their 
covenant  with  the  lessees  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  Co.  Finally,  in  1833,  a 
compromise  was  effected  with  the  Fulton  Ferry  Company,  by  whi^h  their 
consent  was  gained  to  the  establishment  of  an  additional  ferry  south  of 
Fulton  street,  by  the  payment  of  $4,000  a  year  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Fulton  ferry  lease ;  and  relief  obtained  from  them  of  their  claim  under  the 
covenant  with  the  corporation  of  New  Tork.^  The  only  ostensible  objection 
urged  against  the  new  ferry  by  the  common  council,  being  thus  removed,  a 
new  petition  was  presented  to  that  body,  and  by  them  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who,  after  careful  examination,  reported  that  an  additional  ferry  to 
the  south  of  the  Fulton  ferry,  across  the  East  river,  was  called  for  by  public 
convenience.  After 'various  delays,  the  matter  was  brought  up  for  dbcus- 
sion ;  but  now  another  difficulty  was  raised.  It  was  urged  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  York  could  not  allow  any  additional  ferry  accommodation  to 
Brooklyn,  until  the  tax  law  should  be  so  altered,  as  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
Brooklyn,  doing  business  in  that  city,  upon  their  personal  capital  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  short,  every  argument  or  objection  which  ingenuity 
and  industry  could  suggest,  was  urged  ags^inst  the  new  ferry  by  the  presi- 

^  This  agreement,  dated  March  12. 1884,  between  Ck>nklin  Brush  and  ptheis,  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  assignees  of  Fulton  &  Gutting,  of  the  second  part,  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  agreeing  on  certain  conditions,  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  the  legislature  of  this  state,  shall  and  may  grant  and  establish  a  feny  , 

from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  the  landing  place  on  the  Brooklyn  side  not  to  be  nearer 

j 

Folton  ferry  than  south  of  the  foot  of  Joralemon  street,  and  on  the  New  York  side 
not  nearer  the  Fulton  ferry  than  Old  Slip.  Anmml  rent  $4,000,  to  commence  from 
time  of  commencing  to  go  into  actual  operation. 

This  agreement  was  approved,  as  containing  a  sufficient  consent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  south  ferry,  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Fulton  ferry,  September  let^ 
1835,  by  the  then  dty  counsel  and  comptroller. 
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dent  And  other  members  of  the  board.  At  length,  a  representation  from 
one  of  the  upper  wards,  and  a  resolution  against  the  application  from 
Brooklyn,  wa3  carried  in  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  vote  of  •9  to  5. 
Wearied  out  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  corporation  of  New  York,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  no  satis&ctory  arrangement  could  be  effected 
with  them,  the  citicens  of  Brooklyn,  in  1835,  appealed  to  the  legislature  for 
relief  against  this  systematic  oppression.  An  act  was  granted  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  by  which  the  right  of  granting  ferries  was. 
vested  in  an  impartial  tribunal.  This  bill  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  con- 
currence, passed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  at  a  late  period  of  the  session,  that  body  having  determined  that  it 
required  a  two-thirds  vote.  At  every  stage  of  its  progress,  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  influence  of  New  York,  and  just  previous  to  its  third  reading, 
and  at  a  moment  when  the  senate  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  absence  and 
sickness  of  its  members,  the  city  of  New  York,  proba)^ly  alarmed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  legislature,  presented  a  remonstrance,  in  which,  under  the 
mask  of  a  liberal  feeling  toward  Brooklyn,  she  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  another  ferry  south  of  Fulton  ferry.  This  stratagem  was  successful 
in  relaxing  the  efforts  of  the  Brooklynites,  and  the  matter  was  not  pressed 
to  any  definite  issue.  But  when,- on  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the 
corporation  of  New  York  was  required  to  fulfill  its  pledge,  that  body,  instead 
of  establishing  the  ferry  landing,  on  the  New  York  side,  at  Old  Slip,  as  had 
been  in  all  negotiations  expressed,  desired  and  expected,  located  it,  in  spite 
of  all  remonstrances,  at  Whitehall,  the  remotest  southern  point  of  the  city, 
and  a  place  manifestly  inconvenient  and  unsuitable' to  the  existing  wants  of 
the  public.  • 

Ou  the  Ist  of  September,  1836,  therefore,  a  lease  for  a  ferry  from  White- 
hall slip,  New  York,  to  or  near  to  the  foot  of  Atlantic  street,  Brooklyn,  was 
granted  to  Lyman  Betts,  Conklin  Brush,  Charles  Kelsey,  Joseph  A.  Perry, 
Clarence  D.  Sacket  and  Alpheus  Sherman,  for  a  term  commencing  with  the 
completion  of  the  ferry  accommodations  at  Whitehall,  to  the  first  of  May, 
1839,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  $1,000,  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  which  erected 
piers  for  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Atlantic  street,  charged  7  per  cent  on  the 
disbursements  of^  the  corporation.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  condition 
that  the  lessees  should  execute  a  bond  of  indemnity,  securing  the  corpora- 
tion against  any  demands  from  the  Fulton  Ferry  Company.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  corporation  of  Brooklyn  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  water- 
grant  '^  from  low  water  mark  at  the  foot  of  Atlantic  street,  and  fifty  feet  on 
each  side  thereof  for  ferry  purposes."  The  ferry  was  first  opened  for  ferry 
travel  on  the  16th  of  May,  1836. 
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Meanwfaild,  daring  the  progroes  of  tiii$  eofitrovefay,  Brooklyn  had  been 
growing  apaoe.  Ueac  population,  wbioh  in  1817|  waa  only  6,000,  had 
inoieased  to  26,000,  while*  that  of  the  iaiand  had  prQp(»tioni)lly  iB«reaaed. 
The  growing  demanda  of  the  New  York  market,  within  Aat  p9riod,  had 
inaraaaed  the  travel  of  Long  Idand  fiHnnera,  gardeners  a&d  dairymen  a^roaa 
the  Beat  rirer,  nearly  ibnrfold.  The  eity  had  become  thiekly  aettfed  about 
a  mile  te  the  aonih  and  aonth^Mst  g£  the  Folton  ferry;  a  new  rail  road  to 
Jamaiea,  landed  ilia  freight  and  paaaengen  at  ihe  wharf  next  aontH  ot 
Atlantio  atreet;  and  yet  further  to  the  aonthward  wan  the  new  road  and 
bridge  of  the  Gowanua  Turnpike  C<Mnpany  leading  to  iGl-reenwood  Cemeteiy , 
and  opening  a  profitable  eoute  of  trayeL  Add^d  to  these,  the  inecnr- 
poration  of  Brooklyn,  aa  a  eity,  in  1834,  had  already  giyon  a  powerful 
impniae  te  every  apeeiea  of  enteipriae  and  improvement,  aad  men  of  oapital 
and  energy  stood  ready  te  improve  the  fpUmi  opportunitiea  whieh  were 
presenting  themselves^ 

At  the  ezpimtion  of  its  first  lease,  in  1839,  the  JBonth  ferry  was  nnitod 
te  and  leaaed  with  ihe  Fulton  fefry,  to  the  Fulton  Ferry  Company.  The 
rental  of  the  united  ferries  was  $12,000.  These  leases  were  again  renewed 
May  1, 1844,  by  the  same  corporation  (Brodclyn  Union  Ferry  Co.),  at  an 
annual  rent  of  $30JS00.  In  18&4,  its  lease  was  renewed  by  the  inoor- 
ponated  Union  Ferry  Oompany  of  Brooklyn,  by  whi<^  U  has  eiace  been 
reitained* 

TW»  UAWLTOff  AVBNUB  FlOUlY, 

from  the  Battery,  New  York,  to  the  foot  of  Hamilton  avenue,  foooklyn, 
was  gtanted  to  ihe  lessee  and  touateea  of  the  Union  ferries,  Henry  E.  Pierre- 
pont  and  Jacob  A.  LeEoy,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1846,  at  the  nominal 
rent  of  $1,000  per  annum  (fw  the  better  aceommodatioQ  of  funerals  and 
passengers  to  Oreenwood  Cemetery),  at  the  solicitation  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Atlantic  Dock  Company,  who  gave  the  leasee  and  trustees  of  the 
Union  fenj  a  bond  of  guaranty,  against  any  loas  to  die  stockholders  of  the 
company,  in  consequence  of  the  lessee  or  trustees  not  having  any  legal  right 
to  run  any  oilier  ferries  in  connection  with  the  Union.  The  ferry,  though 
run  economioaQy,  loet  $25;000  during  the  five  years  it  was  so  run,  and  thia 
amount  was  repaid  by  the  Atlantic  Dock  C<Hnpany. 

The  Wall  Stbsht  Feebt. 

between  the  foot  of  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  and  the  foot  of  Wall  st^eeit. 
New  York,  waa  granted  to  J.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Decembeir  1, 1863.  It  waa 
found,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  sp  unprofitable,  that  it  was  united  to  the  Union 
Ferry  Co.,  at  a  large  reduction  on  the  cost  of  its  establiahment,  and  has 
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Binod  beiifi  tutt  iti  ttnion,  but  nt  great  ftnniial  losd,  whioh  to  paid  out  of  the 
Bat{)lii8  of  fulton  ferty.  A  large  nuinbet  of  foot  pasaengerB  tise  this  ferry 
mortiiiigs  and.  evenings,  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  cross  at  Fnlton 
ftrry,  Which  is  already  crowded  to  its  full  capacity. 


Oret  the  five  fenpies  conducted  by  the  Union  Ferry  Company  (the  jpWftcm, 
OcUhariiiey  WaH^  South  and  HamiUan  avenns),  the  passages  made  by  indi- 
yiduals  iti  a  year,  are  estimated  (including  those  who  cross  in  yehides)  at 
40,000,000 — a  number  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States^  When,  to  this,  We  add  the  number  of  those  who  cross 
on  the  ot^er  ferries,  firom  the  eastern  district  of  Brooklyn,  the  aggregate  is 
indeed  formidable,  and  the  proper  accommodation  and  security  of  so  many 
lives  becomes  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  The  managers  of 
the  Union  Feny  Company,  as  dtiiens  of  Brooklyn,  and  deeply  interested 
in  its  wdi&re,  as  principal  tax  payers,  With  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  trust  committed  to  their  care,  have  every  motive  to  do  their  work  well. 
Not  one  of  them  has  even  the  inducement  of  personal  profit  to  forego  any 
cKpense  that  can  conduce  to  tiiese  results^!  The  fifteen  directors  hold  less 
thaa  $26,000  odt  of  the  $1,000,000  capital.^  Except  the  president, 
managing  director,  cashier  and  auditor,  none  of  them  receive  salariM;  and 
the  whole  amount  paid  to  these  officials  $14,405'--' a  moderate  sum  certainly, 
ecosidering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  under  their  charge.  Several 
of  these  dkectors  have  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  ferries  fi>r  over 
^irty  years,  and  by  their  ezperience  and  energy  have  made  the  Brooklyn 
ferries  unequalled  in  the  world -^  both  for  facilities  of  travel  and  for  entire 
safety.     On  the  five  ferries  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  fiffy  crossings 

^The  oTganization  of  this  company  contemplates,  by  the  yolontaiy  agreement  of 
its  lessees  and  stockholders,  that  it  shall  not  be  conducted  with  a  view  tonpeculatioii, 
and  that  it  shall  not  become  an  object  for  speculators  to  obtain  the  control  thereof. 
It  is  Atinetly  phyvided  by  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  that  the  net  profits,  over 
and  above  paying  dividends  of  ten  per  cent  to  stockholders,  and  the  improvement  of 
ihef&nkB,*'9Mlhepakio9&ra$aJ¥mffifliotheSfw>Ji^  Under 

Uie  vafions  leasee,  neitiier  the  lessees,  directon  nor  stockholders,  were  under  any 
oUigation  to  Iknit  the  amoont  Of  dividends  or  profits  to  be  made  or  retained ;  and 
the  pfovisioB  above  named  for  the  payment  of  the  surplus  to  the  hospital  was  made 
solely  ftir  the  purpose  of  seenring  a  dirinteiested  administrntion  and  operation  of  the 
fenies  for  the  best  interests  of  the  dty  of  Brooklyn  and  its  citizens; 

■  The  etoddu^ders  are  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  of  Whom  most 
letAde  in  Kings,  Suffolk  and  Queens  counties. 
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of  the  river  are  made  daily — the  boats  being  run  all  day  and  night  on  the 
Fulton  and  HamiUon  avenue  (and,  in  sonuner,  on  the  SwUh  ferry) ;  and, 
on  the  others,  to  as  late  an  honr,  and  at  as  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  as 
is  required  by  the  necessities  or  oonyenience  of  those  who  have  occasion  to 
cross  the  river.  The  almost  incredible  immunity  from  accidents  which  these 
ferries  have  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,^  is  largely  due  to  the 
peculiar  skill,  care,  sobriety  and  fidelity  of  the  pilots — a  class  of  men  care- 
fully trained  on  the  boat»  for  this  position,  and  so  rigidly  sifted,  that  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty-five  is  ultimately  accepted  by  the  company. 
<<  Nothing  can  exceed  the  adroitness  with  which  they  navigate  their  large 
boats,  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  tons  each,  heavily  loaded  with  passengers 
and  vehicles,  flitting  across  the  river  like  shuttles  in  a  weaver's  loom;  their 
tracks  crossed  by  other  steamers,  and  often  thronged  by  sailing  vessels 
moving  rapidly  in  opposite  directions ;  with  strong  ebb  or  flood  tides  sweep- 
ing laterally  against  them ;  encountering  baffling  eddies  and  cross  tides  as 
they  approach  the  shores ;  and  yet  threading  their  rapid  way  with  unerring 
certainty  and  safety.  In  sunshine  and  in  tempest,  in  the  darkest  night, 
and  in  the  densest  fogs,  their  vigilance  and  skill  enable  all  to  reach  their 
places  of  business  and  their  homes  unharmed.'* 

The  boats  at  present  (1869)  run  by  the  company  are  seventeen  in  number; 
large,  strong  and  superior  vessels  in  every  respect,  and  regarded  as  models  for 
other  establishments.  So  strong  are  they,  indeed,  that  no  less  than  seven 
of  them  were  required  and  taken  by  the  government  for  war  vessels  during 
the  recent  civil  war ;  heavy  batteries  were  mounted  upon  them,  and  they 
performed  important  and  constant  service  —  proving,  by  their  efficiency,  the 
models  of  the  famous  ^^  double-enders  "  built  by  the  government  during  the 
war.  Two  of  them,  the  Somerset  and  CUntonj  were  so  strong,  that  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  they  were  repurchased  by  the  company,  and  are  now  doipg 
daily  duty  on  the  Fulton  ferry. 

Of  these  17  boats,  14  are  kept  constantly  running,  and  3  are  held  in 
reserve  as  relief  boats  when  either  of  the  others  needs  repairs.  The  smallest 
is  500  tons,  and  the  largest  642  tons.     The  smallest  is  151  feet,  and  the 

^  In  this  period,  bat  three  fiktal  accidents  have  occurred  on  board  the  boats  on  these 
ferries — one  the  case  of  a  person  injured  by  the  willftQ  running  of  a  sloop,  by  those 
in  charge,  into  the  ferrj-boat ;  another,  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  leaning  her  aim 
outside  the  boat  as  it  passed  into  the  slip,  was  crushed  against  the  fender,  and  the 
third  the  acddent  in  December,  1868,  as  previously  described  in  this  volume.  Ac- 
cidents resulting  from  the  rashness  of  individuals  in  jumping  off  and  on  the  boats 
and  Buiddes  are,  of  course,  not  attributable  to  any  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  or  its  employees.  ^ 
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largest  172  feet  long — the  medium  sised  boats  being  163  feet  in  length.^ 
They  all  hare  powerful  engines;  and,  in  their  oonstraetion,  nothing  sug- 
gested by  experience  has  been  omitted  that  could  add  to  their  strength  and 
perfection.  Heated  by  steam  and  lit  by  gas,  any  remaining  danger  of 
accident  by  fire  is  amply  provided  for  by  the  powerful  steam  pump  with 
which  each  boat  is  furnished,  throwing  five'  streams,  each  as  large  as  those 
thrown  by  the  city  fire  engines ;  and,  by  an  additional  contrivance,  which, 
on  turning  a  yalve,  will  instantly  drench  the  interior  of  the  engine  room  or 
midship-house. 

The  cost  of  these  boats  is  from  $60,000  to  70,000  each.  When  we  consider, 
also,  that  the  ferries  require  in  their  numagement,  on  the  most  economical  system 
consistent  with  efficiency,  the  services  of  between  300  and  400  men,  who  are  con- 
stantly employed  as  clerks,  engineers,  pilots,  ferry-masterd,  conductors,  gatemen, 
bridgemen,  deck-hands,  firemen,  watchmen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  ship- 
wrights, painters,  cartmen,  lampmen,  laborers,  etc. — and  the  maintenance  of 
repair  shops,  spare  boats,  coal  depots,  materials,  together  with  $103,000  as 
annual  rental  to  New  York,  for  leases,  and  $20,000  for  rents  of  private  slips 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  besides  the  great  and  constant  depreciation  by 
.wear  and  tear — we  can  readily  understand,  (1)  that  five  ferries  united  can 
be  oonducted  at  less  expense  than  they  could  be  separately ;  (2),  that  the 
union  of  these  ferries  is  indispensable  in  order'that  the  five  may  be  sustained 
by  the  receipts  of  all,  and  the  deficit  in  those  which  can  not  pay  their  way, 
may  be  paid  by  that  of  the  FuUon  ferry ^  from  which  a  surplus  is  derived  ^  — 
a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  post-offices  of  the  country,  and  vital  to  the 
interests  of  Brooklyn ;  and  (3),  that  the  Uid^m  Ferry  Company ,  as  at  present 
mahaged,  is  no  manopofyj  but  in  ^t  the  converse  of  a  monopoly,  inasmuch 
as  under  this  system  the  five  ferries  are  run  at  the  lowest  fare  consistent 
with  efficiency  and  safety ;  their  revenues  made  a  common  fund  which  is 
applied  to  the  support  of  all,  so  that  the  people  of  every  section  are  afforded 
their  ferry  accommodation  at  a  uniform  price. 

^On  the  Catharine  and  Fnlton  ferries,  it  would' be  inexpedient  to  run  longer  boats 
thap  are  now  used  thereon,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  time  and  difficulty  of  navi- 
gation  across  those  ferries  which  would  result  from  the  narrowness  of  the  river  at 
those  points.  On  the  three  lower  ferries — the  Wall,  Atlantic  and  Hamilton — there 
is  no  occasion  or  use  for  larger  boats  than  are  now  used. 

'  The  FkiUon  Jerry,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  the  only  one  which  more  than 
defrays  its*  expenses  from  its  receipts,  and  the  other  four  ferries  are  now  sustained 
by  the  profits  derived  from  that  ferry.  In  the  year  1866,  the  Hwm/Uton  ferry  was 
ronataloesof  $16,085;  the  iS^m^  at  a  loss  of  ^25,340;  the  WaU  4tr«6£  at  a  loss  of 
180,579,  and  the  OoUhori'M  street  at  a  loss  of  tl8»8^>  i^ot  including  the  very  large 
amount  of  depredation  by  wear  and  tear. 
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In  iwidition  to  theae.  five  ferries,  deBcribed  in  ihe  torfiffAug  pages,  the 
Union  Ferry  Oampanif  are  oonneG(;ed  with  the  histpryof  the  Gouvemeur 
and  Boosevelt  street  ferries. 

The  GouvBRNiuB  Stbext  Fbret, 

from  Bridge  street,  Brooklyn,  to  Qouverneur  street,  New  York,  was  esti^ 
blished  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Bulkly.  In  December,  1853  (together  with 
the  Wall,  Catharine  and  EoosevelJ)  ferries),  it  was  united  to  the  Union 
Company.  Its  lease  expiring  in  September,  1856,  was  not  renewed,  and 
the  ferry  was  disoontinaed  Jannary,  1857. 

The  Roosevelt  Street  Febey,    • 

from  Roosevelt  street,  New  York,  to  Bridge  street,  Brooklyn,  was  com- 
menced with  three  boats  in  June,  1853,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Havemeyer  and  others, 
who  ran  it,  until  December,  1853,  when  united  they  sold  out  to  the  Union 
Ferry  Co.  at  $140,000,  being  a  loss  of  over  $30,000.  The  new  purchasers 
commenced  and  ran  two  boats  until  October,  1856,  when  one  was  withdrawn. 
In  1860,  it  was  sold  and  run  between  Roosevelt  street,  New  York,  and  South 
Seventh  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  by  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company^  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $3,000.  In  1867,  a  new  ten  years'  lease  was  executed  to 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ferry  Co.,  at  $4,900  per  annum. 


Within  the  limits  of  Brooklyn  proper,  that  is,  the  present  Western  District 
of  the  city,  there  are  two  other  ferries,  vis:  the  Bridge  Street  and  the 
"  Navy  Yard,''  or  Hudson  Avenue  ferrios. 

The  B&idge  Street  Ferry, 

from  Bridge  street,  Brooklyn,  to  James  slip,  New  York,  is  held  by  A.  Y. 
Stout  and  others  {New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ferry  Co.),  at  annual  rent  of 
$600,  lease  expiring  in  1874. 

The  Navy  Yard  Ferry, 

from  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  Jackson  street.  New  York,  was  first 
established  between'  Walnut  street.  New  York,  and  Little  street  in  Long. 
Island  on  the  west  side  and  adjacent  to  the  Navy  Yard ;  and  was  granted,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1817,  to  Capt.  Samuel  Evans,  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  for  the  accommodation  of  mechanics  and  others  in  crossing.  No  rent 
was  charged  for  the  first  seven  years,  but  for  the  last  seven,  $100  per  annum. 
About  the  year  1857,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  now  deceased,  took  a  lease  from 
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New  York  of  Jaduon  slip,  with  a  ferry  fhtnoHise  to  Hudson  ayenue.  The 
Brooklyn  anthoritieB  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  foot  of  Hudson  avenue, 
about  seventy  feet  wide.  The  tide  runs  strongly  at  that  point;  and  the 
boat,  needing  nearly  double  that  width  to  oome  in  the  slip,  often  struck 
agunst  the  Otas  Oompany  pier  on  the  one  side  and  the  White  Lead  Company 
pier  on  the  other,  sometimes  causing  much  damage.  .  The  Gkis  Company, 
claiming  the  water  front  dear  up  to  Hudson  avenue,  served  an  injunction 
on  Mr.  Wilson  ten  years  ago  to  stop  the  ferry.  Being  unable  to  litigate  the 
matter  with  so  rich  a  corporation,  he  compromised  by  conceding  the  Com- 
pany's claim,  and  paid  them  9100  a  year  rent  for  the  use  of  the  side  of  their 
pier;  and,  during  the  war,  when  the  Navy  Yard  was  busy  and  full  of  work- 
men, the  finrry  paid  very  well,  but  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  stoppage  it 
paid  little  or  nothing.  At  the  end  of  the  Wiboti  lease  last  year,  Mr.  John 
L.  Brown,  one  of  Wilson's  sureties,  obtained  another  ten  years'  lease  from 
New  York  city,  at  150  a  year.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  submit  to  the 
rent  as  well  as  the  claims  for  damages  made  by  the  two  companies,  he  dis- 
continued the  ferry,  retaining  his  ferry  franchise  from  New  York,  and  the 
right  of  the  city  slip  from  the  Brooklyn  Common  Council.  In  July,  1869, 
by  a  ootfp  de  maui,  he  regained  possession  of  ihe  city  slip,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Gas  Company,  and  commenced  running  the  ferry  again. 

It  now  promises,  in  connection  with  the  Hudson  avenue  rail  road, 
recently  established,  to  be  a  profitable  and  useful  addition  to  the  resources 
of  that  portion  of  the  city.  When  its  Brooklyn  terminus  was  changed  from 
Little  street  to  Hudson  avenue,  we  do  not  know. 

Thx  Houston  Street  Ferbt, 

connecting  Grand  street  (E.  D.),  with  Houston  street.  New  York),  (dis- 
tance three-fourths  of  a  mile)  was  established  in  1840 ;  and  has  proved  a  great 
convenience  to  those  employed  at  the  dr^-doclu^nd  other  works  in  that  part 
of  Brooklyn.  It  is  held  by  the  Houston  Street  Ferry  Associates,  established 
in  1842,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $6,500.  .Its  rent  since  1863  has  been 
$4,600,  and  its  lease  expires  in  1874. 

The  Division  St&eet  Ferrt, 

from  South  Seventh  street,  Brooklyn,  K  D.,  to  Grand  street.  New  York 
(distance^half  a  mile),  was  commenced  in  1851,  and  proved  a  most  convenient 
route  between  the  southern  part  of  Williamsburgh  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
With  the  Grand  stfeet  and  Peck  Slip  ferries,  it  belonged,  at  one  time,  to  the 
Williamsburgh  Ferry  Co.,  then  to  J.  Y.  Meserole  &  Co.,  at  a  rent  of  $15,- 
000,  its  lease  expiring  in  1860. 
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The  Gbbbn-Point  Fbrbiss, 

ate  from  the  foot  of  Green-Point  Ayenne,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  to  the  foot  of 
East  Tenth  and  East  Twenty-Third  streets,  New  Tork.  The  first  named 
rente  was  established  in  1862  (lease  dated  1850),  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.Nezift 
Bliss,  of  Green-Point;  and  was  aoon  transferred  to  Mr.  Shepard  Knapp, 
being  now  held  by  G.  Lee  Knapp.  The  Twenty-Third  street  route  was 
established  in  1867,  and  held  by  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  per  G.  Lee  Knapp. 
Rent  of  the  Tenth  street  ferry,  81,300,  and  of  the  Twenty-Third  street^ 
$600  per  annnm,  both  expiring  in  1874. 

A  ferry  was  also  established  in  ,  by  A.  J.  Berry  |ind  J.  J.  HickB^ 

per  Brooklyn  Ferry  Co.,  from  James  slip.  New,  York  to  South  Seventh  street^ 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  at  annual  rent  of  $3,000.  In  1866,  the  Eati  River  Ferry 
Co.  (same  parties),  leased  it  at  same  rent.  Its  lease  expired  in  1868,  and 
Oliver  Charlick  now  holds  it,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $4,6i00,  for  ten  years. 

A  ferry  between  James  Slip  and  South  Sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  is 
also  run  by  A.  Y.  Street  and  others  {New  Tork  and  Brookfyn  Ferry  Co!)y 
at  an  annual  rent  of  $3,460,  lease  expiring  in  1874. 

The  immense  travel  oyer  the  East  river  is  shown  by  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  annual  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Polioe  Department,  for 
the  years  1860, 18^4  and  1868 : 


tf 

1860. 

1865. 

1868. 

Union  Perry  Co.'b  (five)  ferries, 

Jackflon  street  feny, 

Houston  street  feny, 

Rooeevelt  street  ferry, 

Green  Point  ferries 

26,550,000 

967,250 

1,277.500 

4,000,000 

1,061,200 

82,850,000 
1,800,000 
1,700,000 

900,000 
4,100,000 

40,000,000 
1,400,000 
1,982,000 

1,645,000 
4,600,000 

Peck  Slip  and  Grand  street  ferries,. . 

• 

Total, 

82,845,950 

41,850,000 

49,477,000 

It  is,  however,  conceded,  even  by  the  ferry  managers,  that  the  limit  of  ferry 
accommodations,  at  the  chief  centre  of  travel,  has  been  reached,  and  addition 
to  the  present  ferry  accommodations  involves  greatly  increased  hazard  of  feny 
travel,  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
crowding  more  and  more  every  day,  and  this  of  itself  bring  the  progress  of 
the  city  to  a  stand  still.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  has  been  doubled  every 
ten  years  since  1830.  In  1840  it  was  47,000;  in  1860,  it  was  138,882;  in' 
i860,  it  was  279,000 ;  it  is  now  approaching  400,000. 
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« 

No'  one,  who  lias  taken  one  of  tbe  Sound  steamerd  and  sailed  around  tlie 
battery  and  up  the  East  rirer,  along  the  milea  of  residenceB  on  the  Heights, 
the  huge  warehouses  along  the  water,  the  jG^stories  and  foundries  of  the 
Eastern  Distriot,  {>ast  the  old  Navy  Yard  and  miles  above  it,  built  up  with 
substantial  edifices,  devoted  to  a  vast  and  bu^  industry,  reaching  far  around 
the  north-western  end  of  Lon^  Island,  can  escape  the  conviction  of  a  living, 
growing,  gigantic  young  community.  If  we  cannot  provide  ferry  accommoda- 
tion  hi  our  present  population,  how  can  we  deal,  with  a  population  of  800,* 
000,  and  men  now  living  will  see  this  number  of  people  here,  if  the  accommo- 
dation they  will  require  is  provided  for  them. 

It  is  not  therefore,  simply  as  a  provision  for  the  future,  but  as  an  actual  and 
present  necessity,  that  additional  means  of  communication  are  needed  be- 
tween Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  numerous  plans  have  been  brought  before 
the  public ;  but  the  only  one  which  has  assumed  a  definite  shape  is  that  of 
the  New  York  Bruise  Cowpany^  duly  authorised  by  the  l^islature  of  the 
state,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  East  river,  between  the  two  cities.  The 
Bridge  Company,  as  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  1867,  includes  thirty- 
seven  of  the  leading  citiiens  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  including  Senator 
Murphy,  Qovernor  Hofiman,  Mayor  Kalbfleisch,  Mr.  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Chittenden,  Mr.  A.  McCue,  etc.  The  gigantic  enterprise,  which  they 
propose,  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  A.  Boebling,  the  distinguished 
builder  of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati,  and 
operations  have  already  I^en  commenced.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  great  proposed  improvement;  yet  we  may  briefly  say  that  its  length 
will  be  a  little  over  a  mile  and  one-eighth ;  with  a  span  of  sixteen  hundred 
feet,  from  pier  to  pier,  on  each  side  of  the  river.  From  the  river  side  it  will 
extend  into  New  York  1337  feet,  and  into  Brooklyn  837. 

The  bridge  is  to  be  iron,  or  of  iron  and  steel ;  will  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  will  not  in  any  way  interrupt  naviga- 
tion. The  street  over  which  the  bridge  will  run,  will  be  covered  by  iron 
girders,  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  leave  them  unobstructed.  The  bridge  it- 
self wiU  be  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  will  be  marked  by  five  divisions, 
each  adapted  for  different  kinds  of  travel.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  two  rail  road  tracks,  on  which  the  cars  will  run  in  reverse  directions. 
These  cars  .will  be  propelled  by  steam,  by  a  stationary  engine  (located  on 
this  side  of  the  river) ;  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles  per  hour,  so 
that  a  passenger  may  be  transferred  from  the  business  heart  of  New  York 
city  to  the  terminua  of  car  routes  running  to  every  direction  of  Brooklyn  in 
about  two  minutes.  In  addition  to  these  cars  distinct  spaces  for  vehicles, 
horses  and  pedestrians  will  be  provided.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  bridge 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  $8,000,000. 
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Taking  into  acoonnt  ihat  the  travel  is  greater  at  certain  times  than  at 
others,  it  is  still  believed  that  the  bridge  can  famish  transportation  for  forty 
millions  of  people  per  annnm)  and  this  is  the  number  that  now  travel  across 
the  various  ferries  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company. 

Before  the  bridge  is  built  the  traffic  between  the  two  cities  will  have 
doubled,  so  that  if  the  ferries  retained  all  their  present  custcmi,  there  will 
&I1  to  the  bridge  a  patronage  equal  to  that  now  received  by  the  ferry 
companies. 

We  next  come  to 

The  Fsbbies  oif*  Wiluamsbubgh. 

Williamsburgh,  like*Brooklyn,  was  so  situated,  that  its  growth  and  pro- 
sperity mainly  depended  upon  its  connection  and  means  of  intercourse  with 
tiie  ^ity  of  New  York.  The  history  of  its  ferries,  therefore,  although  per- 
haps not  so  interesting  as  that  of  Brooklyn,  is  yet  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  demand  a  passing  notice.  The  water  front  of  Williamsburgh  and  Bush- 
wick  being  located  entirely  outside  of  the  limits*  pretentiously  claimed  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  has  been  none  of  that  tedious  and  expensive 
litigation  which  has  so  overshadowed  the  adjacent  city  of  Brooklyn; -and 
the  ferry  abus^  of  which  Williamsburgh  has  had  to  complain  have  been  the 
results  of  private  cupidity  and  monopolies,  rather  than  of  corporate  injustice 
and  gigantic  legalized  frauds.  Perhaps  Williamsburgh  may  thank  the  slow 
and  gradual  increase  of  population  on  her  side  of  the  river,  and  the  sn^l 
amount  of  business  transacted  between  her  shores  and  New  York,  for  the 
immunity  which  she  has  enjoyed  from  her  metropolitan  neighbor's  avaricious- 
ness;  for,  had  she  developed  in  her  earlier  years  the  same  elements  of 
prosperity  that  Brooklyn  did,  she  would  soon  have  attracted  the  same 
covetous  eye,  and  unscrupulous  grasp  to  her  water-rights.  In  the  total 
absence  of  any  of  those  neighborly  claims  which  forbade  the  oitisens  of 
Brooklyn  from  crossing  the  river  in  their  own  boats — the  people  of  Bush- 
wick  freely  exercised  their  own  wills  and  convenience  in  the  matter  of 
rowing  themselves,  their  neighbors  and  their  garden-truck  over  to  the  city — 
so  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  very  regular  ferry  until  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

• 

The  Grand  Street  Ferry. 

About  the  year  1797,  Mr.  James  Hazard,  who  resided  at  the  foot  of 
Grand  street.  New  York,  established  a  regular  row  boat  ferry  from  that 
point  to  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Grand  street,  Williamsburgh.  At  this 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  houses  on  the  New  York  side,  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  ferxj,  were  very  aoattering;  and,  where  extensive  bloeks  of  bnildingB 
and  a  large  population  exists,  was  then,  to  a  great  extent,  open  fields  of 
nnbroken  ground.  What  is  now  known  as  Williamsburgh,  consisted  then 
of  eight  or  ten  farms  fronting  the  river,  and  extending  eastward. 

About  the  year  1804,  Mr.  John  Morrell  qame  here  and  purchased  a  fium 
of  some  thirty  acres,  and  having  opened  the  present  Grand  street  through 
its  centre,  started  a  ferry  from  its  foot,  which  place  he  called  Morell'a 
Pointw  ^'  In  a  short  time,''  says  the  chronicler,  "  an  amicable  understanding 
existed  between  Mr.  Hazard  and  Mr.  Morrell,  abd  both  ran  their  row  boats, 
f  the  one  fi^m  New  York,  the  other  from  Morell's  Point,  and  each  sought  for 
all  the  business  he  could  obtain  without  infringement  on  the  other's  rights. 
It  may  be  amusing  to  state  that  Mr.  Morrell  kept  a  ham  at  his  ferry,  for 
ihe  convenience  of  passengers,  who,  when  they  wanted  to  be  **  ferried  over 
ihe  wave,  *^  would  give  the  ventidal  signal,  which  was  immediately  ajDSwered 
by  the  agriculturist,  at  the  expense  of  his  hoe,  plough  or  sickle,  as  the  season 
might  happen  to  be."  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  territory  along 
the  river  shore,  from  North  Second  street  and  the  WaUabout  was  caUed  York- 
ton.  About  this  time,  also,  a  gentleman  named  Woodhull  leaving  purchased 
land  on  North  Second  street,  established  a  ferry  from  the  fi)ot  of  that  street 
to  Bivington  street,  New  York,  and  called  it  Williamsburgh  Ferry,  in  honor 
of  a  friend,  which  name  gradually  extended  to  all  the  land  between  North 
Second  street  and  Bushwick  oreek. 

Mr.  Morrell,  at  the  Grand  street  ferry,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  new  oomer,  improved  his  boats,  increased  his  accommodations  and 
rendered  every  fadlily  which  the  times  demanded.  The  spirited  competition 
which  ensued  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  growth  and  general  ihtereeti^ 
of  the  rising  village,  than  to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  rival  owners,  and 
was  finally  terminated  by  the  absorption  of  the  North  Second  street  ferry  by 
the  Grand  street  ferry,  which  continued  to  be  the  only  one  for  many  years. 
SubaeqnentLy,  following  the  course  of  public  improvement,  row  and  8ai> 
boats  were  exchanged  for  hortCy  or  as  they  were  called  team  boats,  stables 
were  erected,  and  ample  relays  of  horses  kept  in  constant  readiness. 

In  the  Long  Itkmd  Star  of  August  10th,  1814,  we  find  the  foUowing 
(mthusiafltio  notice,  from  the  New  York  Evening  JPoMi,  of  this  team  boat : 

"Trial  was  made  on  Wednesday  of  the  Team  Boat  Williamsburgh, 
intended  to  ply  as  a  ferry  boat  between  Oorlaer's  Hook  and  Williamsburgh, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Long  Island.  This  boat  certainly  far  exceeds  any 
other  propelled  by  horse-power.  Her  machine]^  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
•  complete,  she  proceeded  with  only  eight  horses  from  Williamsburgh  against 
a  strong  ebb  tide  up  the  East  river  opposite  the  new  Alms  House,  from  thence 
to  DeLancey's  slip,  and  from  thence  she  proceeded  down  the  river,  passed 
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the  DATy-yard,  Long  IbImmI  and  BrooklTii,  against  a  rwj  rapid  flood  fade, 
to  the  admiration  of  a  nnmerona  asaemblage  of  apeotalois  on  the  Tbarres. 
Thna,  in  a  few  years,  we  have  vitneased  the  wonderfnl  improTemeuts  &om 
sails  to  steam,  and  from  Bt«am  to  animal  power,  which  is  caloalated  to 
snpeisede  the  neoessity  and  expense  of  steam,  partionlaiiy  for  thJeee  short 
ferriee." 

This  fbny  belonged,  at  one  time,  to  David  Dunham,  Esq.,  of  Boshwick, 

and  was  sold  by  his  administratorSj  in  September,  1823,  to  David  Ross  Dnn- 
ham,  for  $26,000.  The  horse- 
boate  were  used  nntil  the  inoor- 
poration  of  the  village,  in  1827, 
when  one  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  steam  boat,  and  very  appro- 
priately named  the  The  Edipte, 
running  for  some  years,  in  oon- 
neotion  with  the  old  horse  boats, 
and  vhioh  were  con^ned  in  ase 
long  after  they  had  beoome  un- 
safe team  age.  This  (together 
with  the  Peek  Slip  and  Division 
Avenne)  feny  was  subsequently 
beldbytbe  WUiamaMrgh  Ferrg 
Condons,  inoorporated  in  1849, 

Old  Obamb  Btbxbt  Fkbbt,  Bbookltx.'  with  a  oapital  of  $130,000;  and 
subsequently,  by  Messrs.  J.  Y. 

Meeerole  k  Co.  {BrooMj/n  Ferry  Co.),  at  aa  aoQul  rest  of  tl&,000,  the 

lease  expiring  in  1869. 

Thb  Peok  Slip  Fkbbt, 
(fVom  ibot  of  South  Seventh  steeet  (E.  D.),  to  the  Peek  Slip,  New  Tork), 
distance  two  miles,  was  established  in  1336,  and  poutribnted,  it  is  believed, 
more  lai^y  than  any  other,  to  the  growth  of  Williamsborgh  by  introducing 
the  most  rupectable  olass  of  oitiiens,  both  meroantile  and.  professional,  to- 
gedier  with  the  Qrand  street  and  Division  Avenue  ferries.  It  was  formerly 
held  by  the  Williamsbnrgh  Feny  Oo.,  and  latterly  by  J.  T.  Steserole  &  Co., 
at  a  rent  of  121,000.     Its  lease  expired  in  1869. 

'  Copied  bom  an  angravin?  in  Barpsr'a  Magaelne,  from  sketoh  b^  John  F.  Wats<H), 
the  annalist  of  Philadelphia,  New  Tork,  eta'  In  the  Ma{[azlne,  it  Is  inconectl;  lo- 
cated at  Brooklyn.    Date  of  sketch  1795. 
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Part  IL  Rail  Roads  and  Plank  Roads. 

Brooklyn,  from  the  period  of  the  Beyolation,  to  within  a  comparatively 
short  dme,  was  the  terminus  of  nxmieroas  stage  routes,  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  ishind.     As  the  village  expanded,  and  the  necessity  of  comma- 
nioation  between  its  different  localities  increased,  various  attempts  were 
made  by  private  enterprise,  to  run  semi-regular  coaches  or  conveyances,  first, 
towards  the  navy  yard,  then  to  other  points.     But  all  these  attempts  were 
but  temporary,  and  unsatisfactory.     Some  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Montgomery 
Queen,  the  well  known  proprietor  of  the  Excelsior  stables  in  Washington 
street,  becoming  interested  with  Mr.  G^o.  Howland  and  others,  in  the  im- 
provement of  a  large  property,  in  the  then  out-of-town  Bedford  neigh- 
borhood, found  that  the  great  hindrance  to  securing  a  desirable  class  of 
purchasers  for  his  land,  was  the  lack  of  regular  and  efficient  communication 
between  it  and  Fulton  ferry.     A  line  of  stages,  it  was  true,  pretended  (as  it 
had,  for  several  years),  to  keep  up  the  connection  between  the  two  points; 
but  it  was  managed  in  the  most  irregular  manner.     Poor  stages,  and  poorer 
horses ;  easy  drivers,  who  deviated  from  the  route,  hither  or  thither,  obedient 
to  the  call  of  a  handkerchief  fluttering  from  a  window  blind,  or  the  "  halloo  I " 
of  a  passenger  anywhere  in  sight.     Mr.  Queen,  therefore,  purchased  the 
entire  "  kit  and  caboodle  "  of  the  stage  company ;  put  on  entirely  new  con- 
veyances, horses,  and  equipments,  and  started  what  he  intended  should  be 
an  omnibus  line  to  Bedford,  running  regularly,  on  a  carefully  arranged  time 
table.     His  greatest  difficulty  was  in  making  either  the  public  or  his  em- 
ployees understand  that  a  stage  route  could  be  run  on  time.     Despite  his 
most  explicit  orders  that  the  stages  were  to  leave  their  termini,'  at  a  speci- 
fied minute,  with  or  without  passengers,  he  was  bothered  excessively  by  the 
dilatorinessof  both  starters  and  drivers,  who  argued  and  delayed,  and  delayed 
and  argued ;  until,  compelled  by  threats  of  instant  dismissal,  they  grumblingly 
and  deprecatingly  undertook  what  they  prophesied  would  be  a  failure.     But 
he  was  right,  and  they  were  wrong }  regularity  brought  public  confidence, 
and  to  ibis  line  of  stages  is  owing  very  much  of  Brooklyn's  prosperity  and 
growth.     When  city  rail  roads  came  into  use,  Mr.  Queen,  seeing  that  they 
would  soon  supersede  the  stages,  became  a  warm  promoter  of  the  new  enter- 
prize,  and  was  largely  identified  with  the  first  organized  Brooklyn  city  rail 
road  company.    There  is,  however,  more  of  Brooklyn  history  interwoven 
with  that  of  stages  and  cars,  than  we  can  find  space  for  in  this  volume,  and 
we  must  briefly  outline  the  subject. 
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With  the  island,  the  farm  garden  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  latter 
city  is  in  direct  communication  by  means  of  three  steam  railways,  viz  :  the 
Long  Island  rail  road ;  ^  the  South  side  rail  road,^  and  the  Flushing  & 
North  side  rail  road ;  all  starting  from  Hunter's  Point,  just  outside  the 
city  limits.  The  first  steam  rail  way  in  Brooklyn  was  The  Brookltn  and 
Jamaica  Bail  Boad  Company,  incorporated  April  25,  1832,  which  com- 
menced a  road  extending  from  the  South  Ferry,  Atlantic  street,  Brooklyn, 
to  Jamaica,  Queens  County,  11  miles  in  length,  double  track,  at  a  cost  of 
$440,000.  It  was  completed  and  opened  April  18th,  1886,  on  which  day 
ground  was  broke  for  its  continuance  through  the  Island,  by  the  Long  Island 
Bail  Boad  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  about  two  years  previous. 
It  is  now  leased  to  the  latter  ^sompany,  until  1870,  the  full  term  of  its 
incorporation. 

'Thb  Long  Island  Rail  Road  Comfant,  incorporated  April  24,  1884,  broke 
ground  at  Jamaica,  April  18, 1836,  for  a  road  extending  from  that  place  to  Green- 
port,  Suffolk  county,  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  a  distance  of  84  miles ;  also  a 
branch  road  extending  from  the  main  track  to  the  village  of  Hempstead,  two  and  a 
half  miles,  making  the  length  of  road  owned  by  the  company,  eighty-six  and  one 
half  miles,  single  track  throughont.  It  was  completed  to  Hicksville,  and  cars  placed 
thereon  in  August,  1887 ;  in  1841,  it  was  extended  to  Suffolk  Station :  in  1848-44,  the 
work  was  prosecuted  to  Its  terminus,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1844,  the  first  train  of 
cars  passed  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  where  the  opening  of  the  road  was  duly 
celebrated. 

This  Long  Island  rail  road  was  intended,  by  its  originators,  to  furnish  a  short  and 
expeditious  route  between  New  York  and  Boston ;  but  the  risks  and  inconveniences 
of  the  passage  by  water,  from  Greenport  to  the  mainland,  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  continuous  land  route  {via 
New  Haven  and  Hartford),  defeated  their  hopes,  and  reduced  the  road  to  a  merely 
local  convenience.  The  opening  of  the  road,  however,  formed  a  new  era  in  the  his> 
tory  and  prospects  of  the  island ;  and,  as  was  well  said  of  it,  "  virtually  altered  both 
its  form  and  location,''  inasmuch  as  it  brought  its  eastern  extremities  almost  into 
the  suburbs  of  New  York.  "  Thirty  years  ago,"  says  Prime,in  1845,  "  It  was  a  tedi- 
ous journey  of  three  days,  to  travel  by  stage  from  Easthampton  or  Oysterponds  to 
Brooklyn." 

The  use  of  steam,  however,  on  Atlantic  street,  was  considered  a  great  drawback  to 
the  pro6i)erity  of  that  thoroughfiEure,  and  after  years  of  agitation  steam  was  finally  got 
rid  of,  and  tlie  Long  Island  rail  road  driven  from  Brooklyn,  and  removed  to  its  pre- 
sent terminus  at  Hunter's  Point.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Atlantic  street  lost  more 
than  it  gained  by  the  removal  of  the  rail  road,  while  the  loss  to  Brooklyn  was  incal- 
culable. 

'The  South  side  Rail  Road  commenced  in  1866,  is  designed  to  open  up  the  fine 
country  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Island  and  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Pat- 
chogue.  Its  city  terminus  is  at  South  8th  (£.  D.)  whence  its  cars  are  drawn  by  horses 
to  the  station,  where  steam  power  is  attached. 
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LooAL  Horse  Rail  Roads. 

In  the  list  of  rail  road  companies,  on  wbioh  the  state  engineer  called  for 
reports  for  the  year  ending  Sept.,  30, 1867,  are  enumerated  no  less  than 
foTty'ihree  Brooklyn  Companies  (counting  the  City  R.  R.  with  its  twelve 
routes,  as  only  one),  eleven  of  which  were  organized  during  the  year 
1867.  Some  of  these  roads  however,  exist  only  on  paper  and  some  have 
been  consolidated.     The  oldest  of  these  Brooklyn  horse  raU  road  companies  is 

The  BaooKLTN  Citt  Rail  Road  Company, 

incorporated  Dec.  17, 1853  (under  act  of  Legiskture,  dated  April  2, 1850) 
and  bought  out  the  old  stage  lines,  of  which  the  most  important  and  pro- 
fitable was  the  Myrtle  Avenue,  belonging  to  Seymour  L.  Husted,  who 
maintained  it  for  many  years  by  great  sacrifices.  They  were  first  author- 
ized to  use  the  streets  of  the  city,  by  resolution  of  the  Common  Council 
adopted  Dec.  19,  1853;  and  immediately  commenced  operations,  and 
four  of  their  routes,  viz. :  Fulton  Ave,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Flushing  Ave.,  and 
Court  street)  were  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  the  running  of  cars  two  or 
three  lines  of  their  length,  in  the  3d  of  July,  1854.  They  now  run  twelve 
oar  routes,  all  starting  from  Fulton  Ferry,  and  radiating,  thence  in  every 
direction  to  the  city  line,  viz :  (1)  Fulton  Ave ;  (2)  Green  Point,  via  Myrtle 
Ave.  (3)  Green  Wood,  via  Court  Street;  (4)  Myrtle  Ave.  to  Broadway;  (5) 
Fulton,  Green  and  Gates  Ave's;  (6)  Flushing  Ave.,  via  Broadway;  (7) 
Fulton  Ave.  and  East  New  York ;  (8)  Flatbush  Ave. ;  (9)  Hamilton  Ave. 
and  Fort  Hamilton ;  (10)  Marcy,  via  Graham  Ave. ;  (11)  Fulton  Ferry  and 
Hamilton  Ferry;  (12)  Fulton  Ave.  and  Powers  street.  Total  length  of 
routes,  37  miles  and  over  these  lines,  in  1867,  were  transported  22,587,400 
passengers.  The  original  capital  of  $2,400,000  was  reduced  by  legislative 
permission,  in  1855,  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Atlantic  Street  and  Greenwood  Line  (with  route  to  Bedford, 
also),  was  originally  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Central  and  Jamaica  RaU 
Hoad,^  established  185^,  and  now  leased  by  Wm.  Richardson. 

'  The  Brooklyn  Central  Rail  Road  (Company  were  first  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
common  council,  June  6, 1859,  to  construct  a  rail  road  through  Atlantic  street,  from 
South  Ferry  to  Boemm  street ;  and  from  thence  to  Bedford,  to  use  the  tracks  of  the 
Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  and  Long  Island  RaO  Rood  Company.  On  the  28th  of  No. 
member,  1859,  the  common  council  granted  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Rail  Rood 
Company,  permission  which  had  previously  been  granted  to,  and  forfeited  by  the 
Brooklyn  City  Rail  Road  Company,  of  constructing  and  ox)erating  a  rail  road 
through  Furman  street,  connecting  the  South,  Wall  street  and  Fulton  ferries. 
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The  Gband  St.  and  Newtown  Rail  Road  Company  was  organized 
under  an  act  of  legislature,  passed  April  16,  I860,  and  proceeded  to  lay  a 
double  rail  road  track  on  Grand  street,  from  First  street  to  Bosbwick 
avenue ;  thence  through  Bushwiok  avenue  to  Orient  or  Maspeth  avenue,  to 
the  village  of  Newtown.  This  road  which  is  much  indebted  to  its  originator, 
Mr.  Ira  Buokman,  Jr.  for  its  successful  struggle  over  many  obstacles  and 
much  opposition,  was  completed  as  far  as  Bushwick  avenue,  by  Oct.,  1860, 
and  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  waa  formally  opened,  with  an  appropriate 
excursion  and  ceremonies,  cars  having  run  over  it  for  two  weeks  previous. 

The  Broadway  Rail  Road,  in  the  Eastern  District,  established  in 
1860,  oanied  1,812,334  passengers  in  1867.  Its  route  is  6.38  miles 
from  the  East  river  to  east  New  York,  and  from  Eleventh  St.  (E.  D.),  to 
Morrell's  slip. 

Among  others  may  be  mentioned  The  Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island 
Rail  Road,  established  in  1861 }  Sackett,  Hoyt  and  Berqen  Street  ; 
Metropolitan  Rail  Road  Co.  (E.  D.,  No.  6th  and  Bushwick  avenue) ', 
Brooklyn  and  Newtown  (DeEalb  avenue  route) ;  Van  Brunt  street 
AND  Erie  basin,  South  Fourth  and  Myrtle;  and  Hunter's  Point 
AND  Prospect  Park.  This  last  named  route  on  which  travel  commenced, 
May,  1869,  supplies  a  want  long  since  known  to  exist,  by  a£fording  a  ready 
means  of  transit  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of  the  city. 
Its  termini  are  Hunter's  Point  ferry  and  the  South  ferry. 

Horse  rail  roads,  however,  have  had  their  day ;  but  their  utmost  facilities 
have  proved  disproportionate  to  the  task  of  conveyance,  between  the  ferries 
and  suburbs,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 
Useful  and  always  sure  of  good  patronage  for  short  distances  and  ordinary 
city  travel,  a  quicker  motive  power  is  needed,  from  the  ferries  to  the  city 
line  and  the  open  country  beyond.  Steam  is  that  power,  and  its  application 
to  this  great  interest  of  intramural  travel,  by  tunnels,  or  otherwise,  is  now 

This  connection  of  the  three  principal  ferries  of  Brooklyn/ by  horse  cars,  was 
a  progressiye  step  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  present  and  prospective 
wants  of  this  dty;  and  thousands  doing,  business  in  New  York,  and  who  were 
hitherto  incommoded  by  the  absence  of  this  facility,  are  now  daily  and  gladly  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  great  improvement 

In  August,  1860,  the  Brooklyn  Central  nd  Jamaica  roads  were  consolidated  tmder 
their  present  title,  The  Brooklyn  Central  uJid  Jamaica  Railroad  Company. 

Sabseqnently,  this  company  opened  a  travel  rente  through  Atlantic  avenue,  to 
Flatbush  avenue,  Fifth  avenue,  to  Greenwood  (Thirty-seventh  street),  with  a  branch 
from  F^h  avenue  through  Third  street  to  the  city  line,  the  route  through  Atlantic 
street  being  subject  to  the  rights  of  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  and  Long  Island  railroad 
companies. 
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exGiting  universal  attention.  Its  ose  and  assured  sucoess  can  only  be  a 
quesdon  of  time. 

Plank  Boads.  The  Brookfyn,  Greenwood,  and  Bath  Hank  Company 
was  incorporated  March,  1852,  witli  a  capital  of  $12,000.  It  is  four  miles 
in  length,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  Thirty-siztii  street,  Fourth  avenue, 
and  Martense's  lane,  or  at  the  visitor's  entrance  of  the  Greenwood  cemetery, 
and  terminates  at  the  Bath  House  in  the  town  of  New  Utrecht,  shortening 
the  route  between  Brooklyn  and  Bath  about  one  mile. 

The  MyrUe  Avenue  and  Jamaica  Plank  Road  Company  was  incorporated 
in  February,  1853,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $55,000.  This  road  is  five  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  extending 
easterly  from  Division  avenue,  opposite  the  termination  of  Myrtle  avenue 
to  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  Plank  Boad,  uniting  with  the  same,  about  one 
mile  west  of  Jamaica  village,  and  was  formally  opened  for  travel  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1854,  shortening  the  travel  to  Jamaica  about  one  and  one- 
third  miles. 


Pabt  m.  Docks  and  Commbrge.  > 

No  city  in  the  union,  pbssessing  the  natural  facilities  and  extent  of  water 
front,  is  so  poorly  provided  with  public  docks,  as  Brooklyn.  Along  its 
thirteen  miles  of  water  front  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  public  docks,  ^  and 
even  those  are  of  limited  capacity,  and  so  inconveniently  located,  as  to  afford 
but  little  accommodation.  It  is  said  that  while  Brooklyn  was  still  a  village, 
a  proposition  from  the  owners  of  the  land  along  the  shore,  from  Middagh 
to  Joralemon  streets,  to  sell  the  same  to-  the  village,  was  lost,  when  it  came 

'  Without  any  very  exhaustive  research  into  the  public  landing  places  owned  by 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  we  may  mention  the  following  which  have  come  to  our  notice. 
(1).  March  28, 1704,  a  public  landing  place  on  Gowanus  mill  creek,  at  Freeke's  mill. 
(2).  May  10, 1709,  one  at  Rich.  Brewer's  new  mill  on  same  mill  neck.  (8).  A  public 
landing  place,  and  road  to  same,  at  low  water  mark  on  East  river,  six  rods  wide 
{Paiehen'9  Landing,  foot  of  Atlantic  street),  laid  out  April  7,  1714.  (4).  April  15, 
1718,  a  common  landing  to  the  ferry  a1?foot  of  Joralemon  street.  (5).  May  18, 1768, 
one  at  foot  of  present  Doughty  street,  eifldtteen  feet  eight  inches  wide,  resurveyed 
Nov.  29, 1799,  and  found  to  be  lessened  ^u' width  by  the  erection  of  a  building  which 
the  commissioners  ordered  to  be  removes  1  "(6).  A  landing  at  the  Wallabout,  pur- 
chased with  the  Fort  Green  farm,  see  p.  2i8,  219.  (7).  A  landing  at  Gowanus,  on 
shore  and  land  late  of  Simon  Bergen,  deceased,  recorded  at  Flatbush.  (8).  According 
to  tradition,  a  public  right  of  about  three  acres  joining  the  Wallabont  mill  Pond, 
and  land  formerly  of  John  lUpelje.  (9).  Land  and  wharf  possessed  by  David  An- 
derson and  others,  see  p.  98.    (10).  Lots  at  Fulton  ferry. 
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to  a  Tote  in  the  board  of  trustees,  by  the  negative  of  old  Joseph  Moser ! 
And,  since  that  time,  private  parties  have  been  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
every  foot  of  available  water  front ;  and  have  so  completely  covered  it  with 
warehouses,  etc.,  that  Brooklyn  has  been,  not  inaptly,  nicknamed  "the 
walled  city/'  These  encroachments  of  private  interests  have  been  largely 
abbetted  by  the  apathy  heretofore  manifested  by  those  representatives,  at 
home  and  at  Albany,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  public  rights.  But, 
within  two  or  three  years  past,  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  city  has  so 
strongly  developed  the  need  of  public  docks,  that  a  more  decided  course  of 
action  seems  to  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  matter  of  ascertaining  how 
much  of  her  water-front  the  city  is  entitled  to.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  public  agitation  of  this  question,  it  still  remains  an  open  question, 
perhaps,  whether  the  city  has  not  been  more  benefited  by  this  private  owner- 
ship than  it  would  be  by  owning  the  docks  itself.  While  the  large  and 
expensive  warehouses  and  excellent  piers,  which  line  our  shores  from 
Green-Point,  on  the  north,  to  Gowanus  creek  on  the  south,  have  attracted 
to  our  city  a  large  commerce,  and  have  frurnished  employment  to  thousands 
of  men,  and  numberless  branches  of  industry }  the  great  Atlantic  basin  may 
well  stand  for  an  example  of  what  private  enterprise  and  capital  can  and 
will  do  for  Brooklyn. 

A  comparison  between  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  New  York  and  those 
of  Brooklyn  is  highly  favorable  to  the  latter.  The  former  (owned  by  the 
city),  are  old,  dilapidated,  exposed  alike  to  the  effects  of  variable  weather, 
and  to  the  depredations  of  dock-thieves,  and  affording  no  facilities  for  saving 
the  leakages,  etc.,  which  always  occur  during  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
cargoes.  In  New  York,  also,  the  goods  have  to  be  transported,  over  badly 
paved  streets — frequently  almost  impassable,  from  ice,  and  snow,  for  days 
together  —  and  at  an  additional  cost  of  cartage,  loss  of  time  and  additional 
leakages,  etc.  The  Brooklyn  docks,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  above  high 
water  mark  (which  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  New  York) ;  are  well  built, 
kept  in  proper  repair  and  cleanliness)  so  that  every  pound  of  sweepings  and 
leakages  can  be  saved.  Transportation  is  also  saved,  inasmuch  as  vessels 
discharge  cargoes  directly  into  warehouses  on  the  dock  —  lighters  taking 
them  thence  directly  to  the  rail  road  depots  in  New  York  and  Jersey  city ; 
and  stealings,^  are  prevented,  inasmuch  as  the  storekeepers  are  responsible 
for  everything  after  it  is  placed  in  their  charge.     The  larger  accommodations 


'No  amotmt  of  vigilance  can  prevent  thefts,  on  open  wharves.  The  pilferage 
from  the  New  York  wharves  in  the  year  1866  amounted  to  at  least  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  by  some  it  is  estimated  at  a  much  larger  sum. 
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furnished  by  these  priyate  warehouses  and  docks,  permit  of  greater  dis- 
patch in  business,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  overcrowded  docks  of  New 
York,  where  work,  not  nnfrequently,  has  to  cease  at  noon,  because  the  pier 
is  covered  &nd  the  men  have  fairly  blocked  themselves  in. 

The  principal  of  these  large  and  commodious  warehousing  establishments, 
which,  within  a  few  years,  have  arisen  along  the  Brooklyn  water  front  are, 
between  the  Catharine  and  Fulton  ferries,  the  Fulton  stores  (tobacco),  and 
Empire  s(x)res  (general  storage) ;  between  the  Fulton  and  South  ferries,  De 
Foret^s  (hides  and  wool),  Martin's  and  Hiarbeck's  stores  (coffee,  hides, 
molasses  and  East  India  goods),^  Roberts^  Fierreponts*,  Prentice's  and 
Schenckt^  stores  (sugar  and  molasses) ;  between  South  and  Hamilton  ferries, 
the  Pacific  stores  and  grain  elevator,  Woodruff  &  Robinson's  stores  at  the 
foot  of  Congress  street  (sugar,  guano,  fish,  etc.),  with  dock  room  for  about 
twenty  vessels,  of  which  a  half  can  discharge  cargo  at  same  time,  JSaUic 
stores  (sugar,  salt,  rags  and  wool),  Robin's  (naval  stores),  Union  stores 
(sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  etc.),  the  immense  grain  warehouse  or  elevator  of 
the  United  States  Warehousing  Company;  between  the  Hamilton  ferry 
and  Gowanus  canal  are  the  Atlantic  Docks  and  Basin,^  the  Continental 


'  ffarbec^s  stores,  and  Martin's  also,  have  become  the  main  coffee  depot  of  the 
New  York  trade.  Three  of  the  Harbeck  buildingB  were  completed  and  occupied  by 
the  piesent  lesaees,  Measrs.  G.  L.  &  J.  S.  Colby,  on  the  let  of  May,  1867.  At  that 
time  all  the  co^e  that  came  to  this  port  was  sent  into  warehottse  in  New  York ; 
and  when  the  Measrs.  Colby  expressed  a  determination  to  divert  the  whole,  or  a 
portion  of  this  trade  to  Brooklyn,  the  idea  was  ridicoled  as  chimerical.  "  Brooklyn 
cannot  afford  the  requisite  facilities,"  it  was  said ;  "  it  will  not  be  convenient,  as  al- 
lowances will  have  to  be  made  to  merchants  for  lighterage  and  ferriage."  Co£fee,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  a  monopoly,  almost  every  other  staple  article  of  commerce  bnt 
that  being  then  landed  here.  By  the  dose  of  1868,  all  the  Rio  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  East  India  coffee  came  to  Brooklyn.  In  twelve  months  there  were  handled 
at  the  Harbeck  stores  over  half  a  million  of  bags  of  cofiee,  beside  enormous  quanti- 
ties  of  Calcntta  and  South  American  goods.  Of  coffee,  a  large  delivery  in  New 
York  from  one  store,  would  be  1,000  bags  per  day,  whereas  at  the  Harbeck  store,  on 
one  occasion  5,400  bags  of  coffee  were  discharged  in  less  than  nine  hoars,  all  of 
which  were  sorted  and  put  in  store  before  six  f.  k.,  and  40,000  bags  can  be  delivered 
daily  without  difficulty.    The  capacity  of  these  stores  is  450,000  bags  of  coffee. 

'  The  ATLAirnc  Dock,  comprising  a  basin  of  forty  acres  water  area,  surrounded 
by  substantial  wharves,  and  reclaimed  lands  on  which  are  erected  capadoos  ware- 
houses, was  projected  over  a  portion  of  the  Brooklyn  shore  lands  between  high 
water  mark,  fronting  on  Buttermilk  channel  opposite  Governor's  island,  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  its  construction 
commenoed  in  1841.  The  land  over  which  the  basin  was  projected  had  bat  a  slight 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  along  the  inner  line  of  the  basin  it  was  entirely  on- 
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stores^  Areher^s  stores,  Sardenbur^j  stores:  the  New  York  Warehounng  Co/s 
stores,  piers  and  basin ;  and,  on  Bed  Hook  point  proper  (tke  bulkhead  line 

covered,  and  was  of  no  practioal  nse  for  the  ordinary  wbarres  and  piers  nflaa]l7 
bnilt  along  the  shores  of  onr  dtles ;  this  shoal  water  land  being  so  hi  distant  from 
the  uplands  of  the  city,  which  then  ran  along  near  the  present  line  of  Hicks  street, 
that  the  cows  that  were  in  the  habit  of  standing  in  the  water  to  cool  themselves 
appeared  to  the  viewer  from  the  upland,  as  if  they  were  almost  over  to  (Governor's 
island,  and  gave  rise  to  the  quaint  notion  of  some  of  our  old  residents,  that  the  cows 
actually  waded  over  to  Governor's  island,  where  the  oldest  surveys  by  the  British 
government  show  about  the  same  depth  of  water  in  Buttermilk  channel  as  now 
exists.  To  enable  this  bamn  to  accommodate  large  vessels  it  was  necesBaiy  to  ex- 
cavate the  earth  by  steam  dredging  machinery,  a  tedious  and  expensive  process^ 
which  has  been  going  on  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  tmtil  this  time ; 
the  increasing  size  of  vessels  requiring  a  corresponding  increase  of  depth  of  water 
beyond  the  company's  original  intentions,  so  that  at  this  time  over  a  hundred  large 
vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  can  lie  with  ease  and  comfort  within 
the  secure  waUs  of  this  dock.  The  access  to  the  basin  is  midway  through  a  line  of 
warehouses  half  a  mile  in  extent,  by  an  entrance  two  htmdred  feet  wide,  passable  at 
all  stages  of  the  tide  by  any  class  of  vessels ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Liver- 
X)ool  docks  which  are  accessible  at  high  tide  only,  and  then  dosed  by  gates  to  retain 
the  water  to  keep  the  vessels  afloat  during  the  ebb  tide,  the  fall  of  waiter  in  the 
river  Mersey  leaving  the  docks  inland  when  the  tide  is  out. 

The  wharves  are  made  by  crib-work  filled  with  stone,  and  backed  up  with  earth 
excavated  from  the  bashi,  and  the  sunounding  lots  on  which  the  warehouses  are 
erected  and  about  forty  acres  of  adjacent  lands  owned  by  the  company  were  made 
with  earth  so  excavated. 

The  first  warehouse  was  built  in  1844,  and  the  erection  of  warehouses  has  been 
continued  at  intervals  as  the  wants  of  the  port  seemed  to  require ;  until,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  whole  forty  acres  of  basin  has  been  substantially  enclosed  vrith  capa- 
cious erections  for  the  warehousing  of  merchandise.  These  warehouses  cover  an 
area  of  twenty  acres,  are  principally  fbur  stories  in  height,  built  on  secure  foundsr 
tions»  of  granite  and  brick  in  a  substantial  and  durable  manner  to  withstand  the 
great  weight  of  heavy  merchandise  stored  therein,  awaiting  dispersion  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  export  to  fbreign  lands.  Grain  being  the  chief  commodity  stored  here, 
large  fiMsilitles  have  been  created  for  its  handling  and  care.  There  are  nine  first 
class  steam  elevators,  some  of  which  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any 
other  country :  the  principal  being  capable  of  accommodating  two  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  at  one  time.  These  elevators  will,  under  ordinary  operation,  discharge  a 
canal  boat  loaded  with  eight  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  three  hours,  elevating, 
cleaning,  weighing  and  distributing  it,  to  a  point  four  hundred  feet  from  whence  it 
took  it,  by  one  process  of  machinery.  Here  large  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  salt, 
and  other  heavy  and  bulky  merchandise  fiind  a  temporary  resting  place,  while 
awaiting  orders  for  home  manufacture,  or  consumption,  or  reshipment  to  Liverpool, 
Bremen,  San  Francisco  or  Japan. 

There  have  been  in  this  dock  at  one  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty  sesrgoing 
vessels,  beside  a  large  number  of  river  craft,  and  at  another  time  over  six  hundred 
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of  which  19  to  eztdnd  firom  th4  foo^  of  Yatl  Brant  street  BOHtherly  and 
easteriy  to  the  foot  of  Court  street),  priyate  enterprise  is  carrying  on  to 

canal  boaAs  MtAy  loaded  wKh  iJriiA,  aad  upwtadai  of  fifty  sea^^tng  Teesels.  This 
^ieatlBfliiit^<MBal  boats  fitMy  tried  tile  eatiadty  of  the  baam.  As  may  be  tnf emd 
ftoin  tbe  preceding,  tbere  is  aa  iinmeiise  amofiat  of  biudaem  at  tbto  point,  jxitkmg 
H  in  fiMt  the  ecOksAeitckJ  point  of  the  etty  of  BrDoldyn.  Here  a  large  nmnber  of 
labofen  are  employed,  and  the  pMlosophy  of  Imb&r^reaHnff  maehinery  is  Mly  de- 
veloped, fiere  steam  eleTators  aA>rd  fiftcilHies  f&t  the  concentration  of  an  Immense 
bualacMl,  and  eonseqnentljr  a  great  demand  fbt  rnsanal  laberto  aid  the  handling  of 
gialB  by  trimming  and  feeding  it  to  the  eleYators^  taming  H  a^r  in  tiie  warehouses, 
and  oihei"  incidental  duties  eonneeted  with  tti  pfesetvaticm. 

As  this  worh  when  oosBmeneed  was  fiir  ont  ftom  the  upland  of  the  dty,  the  inter- 
medlale  space  bdng  low  lands,  overfiowed  by  water  at  high  tides,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  company's  WharreS  sad  basin  should  be  connected  with  the  improved  parts 
of  the  dty  by  filling  and  improving  the  adjacent  lands.  So  a  nomber  of  gentlemen, 
largely  interested  in  the  snoeess  of  the  company's  nndertslting,  by  the  purchases 
of  neighboring  lands,  and  by  arrangemoits  with  adjcinlng  owners,  removed  the 
hffls  and  deporited  the  earth  in  the  low  places,  thus  changing  the  fiuse  of  a  large 
pcrtion  of  the  dty  south  ef  Harrison  street  between  Court  street  and  the  river,  now 
cotered  by  several  thousand  houses,  unsurpassed  in  eharaeter  bjr  any  equal  portion 
of  the  dty.  In  filling  the  low  lands  east  and  west  cf  the  Atlantic  deck  it  was 
neeessaiy  tliat  thCy  dnmld  be  extended  te  enough  into  the  river,  and  in  continuation 
of  the  exterior  line  ef  the  Atlantic  doA,  to  seeure  a  depth  of  water  at  the  wharves 
sufficient  to  float  ordinaiy  vessela.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  filling  and  grading, 
with  a  view  to  draw  a  populatiaii  te  build  up  tliia  eectian  of  the  dty,  and  to  facilitate 
aeeesB  to  the  Atlantic  doek,  the  company  establiriicd  the  Hamilton  fenj  io  the  foot 
of  Whitehall  street  In  the  dty  of  Kew  York,  one  mile  distant,  and  ran  the  feny  for 
several  years^  until  it  developed  prospects  of  being  ultimately  selfeastaining,  when 
they  relinqidshed  it  to  the  UnioD  Feny  Company,  having  labor  enough  to  develop 
their  own  enterprise  without  enterin^f  into  new  fields. 

TUs  enterprise,  like  almost  all  leading  enterprises,  has  been  attended  #ith  many 
misfortunes,  great  vexations,  and  at  many  periods  most  dieconmgiilg  trials ;  being 
the  work  and  acoompliahment  of  a  few  energetic  men,  whose  belief  in  its  neoesdty, 
piaeticability ,  and  ultimate  succeai  has  enabled  them,  with  determined  peiseveiansa* 
to  fix  and  estaUMi  it  as  a  permanent  and  ereditaMIe  adjunct  to  our  beiiutifiDd  dty, 
and  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  accommodations  at  isbe  port  of  New  York. 

Sittory  of  the  AtlanHe  Dock,  ta  the  year  18d9,  Col.  Daniel  Bichards,^  then  an 
owner  of  property  in  the  Idth  ward  of  Brooklyn^  was  naturally  led  to  consider 

>  Ctea.  VMJtmL  BienaBME,  a  nsMva  of  VanAHlnudi,  MontgOBiary  €e.y  K.  T.^  putM  Ut  didldhoea 
atBlchScli,ll.T.,aadfroailb«le«a  t0t#«iity4ire76anef  agt  BtrfeS  toaocttstf^  He 

then  eeaaiiw^Bd  hoilaen  Ibr  himfldf  in  MMittoeDok,  19ewT«k^  lrherelief«iiiatn«dferole?Mi  ^Mrt. 
la  Mi,  la  coaaeettoB  with  Dr.  Manlr,  &e  pUrchMed  tte  »rop«ty  tnciodliig  the  now  oelabimted 
BlehSeld  Springs,  made  Improvemeats,  and  flnt  broogbt  that  watering  plaee  into  paUic  notica. 
During  the  eleran  ymn  of  hit  rMldenee  at  Montlcelo,  he  was  an  acttre  meaiber  of  the  oonnmn- 
nity  and  prominent  in  mUitaiy  aHain,  rieing  nqtidly  flrom  eorpoM  (te  Whkdi  oSBiee  he  was  shoieo 
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completion  two  immense  basins,  tlie  Erie  Bonn  and  the  BraokJjfn  Bastn^ 
together  with  warehonses,  slips  and  dry  docks  of  great  magnitude,  which 

plans  for  its  imprOTement.  His  life  haying  heen  mostlj  spent  in  mercantile  pni- 
snits,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  a  commerdal  view  of  the  subject ;  and  in  view 
of  the  increasing  necessity  of  more  shipping  accommodation  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  immense  improved  water-front  of  Brooklyn,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  time  had  anived  when  the  latter  city  should  move  in  the  improvement  of  her  water 
front,  and,  by  so  doing,  achieve  a  standing  as  a  commercial  town,  second  to  none  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Entering,  single  handed  upon  this  gigantic  and  important  enter- 
prise, he  employed  a  competent  surveyor,  who  during  the  same  year  (1889),  made 
the  requisite  surveys  and  sotmdings,  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  along  the 
entire  shore  from  South  ferry  to  Red  Hook  point  (including  Buttermilk  channel), 
Bompje's  Hook,  and  so  around  to  the  (so  called)  Penny  Bridge.  These  preliminary 
examinations,  being  entirely  satisfactory,  Col.  Richards,  with  great  pendstenoe  and 
by  dint  of  personal  energy  and  solicitation,  succeeded  in  securing  frt>m  the  legis- 
lature. May  6,  1840,*  an  act  of  incorporation  (drawn  up  by  himself)  for  a  stock 
company  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  this  water  front  by  the 
erection  of  docks,  piers  and  basins,  etc.  The  ATLAirnc  Dock  Ck>MFAKT,  as  it  was 
called,  was  duly  organized  July,  8,  1840,  and  elected  James  De  Peyster  Ogden, 
president,  and  Daniel  Richards  secretary.  To  them  Mr.  Richards  presented  his  plana 
and  estimates ;  but,  it  having  been  finally  deemed  best  to  put  down  their  piers  in 
deeper  water  than  the  old  water  line  of  1886  would  permit  of,  it  was  resolved  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  next  legislature  for  a  new  water  line,  and,  in  the 

on  Mb  first  training  day,  on  bla  eighteenth  birthday),  to  colonel,  commanding  the  185th  Begiment, 
N.  T.  S.  M.,  in  18M,  ooder  which  latter  commiaalon  he  served  nntil  his  removal  to  NewTork  city, 
in  1887.  Settled  in  New  York,  he  immediately  engaged  in  the  prodace  oommlseion  and  trani- 
portatlon  business.  Dnring  the  cholera  season  of  1888,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  to  reside,  and  soon 
became  Interested  In  real  estate,  mainly  in  Sonth  Brooklyn;  and,  in  188fM0  projected  the  plan  of 
the  AtlanUe  Docki  and  MatHn.  After  devoting  his  whole  time,  for  about  five  years,  to  this  enterprise* 
he  became  largely  engaged  in  the  improve  ment  of  other  real  estate,  and  In  bnllding  the  first  grain 
elevator  in  the  port  of  New  York.  He  next  projected  and  planned  the  BrU  and  PadJIe  Batbu, 
obtaining  a  charter  from  the  legislature  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  [The  Pacific  Dock  Company  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  legislature  April  14th,  18S7.]  The  project,  however,  was  defeated  by  the 
action  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  whose  report  to  the  legislatare  (which  was  adopted)  changed 
the  water  line  at  this  point,  thns  taking  away  most  of  the  water  snrftice  designed  for  the  basin.  In 
1848-0,  while  representing  the  6th  ward  In  the  Brooklyn  common  coimcil,  he  projected  the  Oawanntf 
canal  with  a  view  of  draining  all  that  part  of  the  dty  which  drains  into  the  Gowanns  bay  and  creek, 
and  presented  the  plans  to  the  conndl,  who  adopted  it  He  thereupon  went  to  Albany  and 
procored  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  confirming  the  action  of  the  common  conndl.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  plan  for  the  Pacific  Basin,  before  alluded  to,  he  devised  a  plan  for  projecting  a  wide 
pier  across  Gowanns  bay,  by  which  it  would  have  been  converted  into  a  basin  of  some  two  hundred 
acres  of  water  surlhce,  Ihmishing  a  safe  harbor  for  coasting  vessels,  and  for  the  moorage  of  all 
canal  or  other  craft,  while  laid  up  for  winter  quarters,  or  waiting  for  orders  or  business ;  creating, 
also,  great  flMdlities  for  doing  a  Uong  shore  business  trade.  The  plan  having  been  miqyped  out, 
and  the  financial  arrangements  made  for  the  cairying  out  of  this  project,  he  sought  anthoiiati(m 
from  the  legislature  to  build  the  pier  and  docks.  This  brought  out  local  interests  on  the  line  of 
the  Qowanus  canal,  and  excited  the  prejudice  of  owners  along  the  bay,  which  gradually  developed 
into  an  opposition  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  the  project  was  relinquished. 
1  aeuion  Laws  of  If,  71, 1840,  chap.  Slfi,  p.  194. 
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promise  anrivaled  facilities  to  the  shipping  of  the  world.    Thoagh  com- 
menced some  sixteen  years  ago,  it  is  only  within  a-  comparatively  short  time 


meantime,  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work  was  delayed.  This  taak  of 
obtaining  a  new  water  line  was  assumed  by  Kr.  B.,  who  again,  by  his  personal  labors 
and  inflaence,  in  the  fiioe  of  a  powerful  opposition  and  remonstrance  from  the  New 
York  anthoiities,  for  over  two  months  succeeded  in  getting  the  water  line  bill 
passed  (as  he  had  drawn  it,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the  amendments  with 
which  the  New  Yorkers  endeavored  to  cripple  it),  on  the  26th  of  May,  1841.'  Under 
the  superintendence  of  its  inde&tigable  originator,  the  contracts  were  given  out,  and 
the  first  blow  in  framing  the  first  block  of  the  Atlantic  Docks,  was  struck  June  8d, 
1841.  Five  days  later  the  first  block  was  sunken  to  its  final  resting  place ;  and  by 
the  8th  of  January,  1842,  twenty-five  blocks  were  so  placed.  During  1848,  the 
progress  of  the  work  languished,  owing  to  difficulties  with  contractors ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  the  company  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Messrs.  Imlay, 
Townsend  &  Voorhis,  and  by  them,  the  work  was  pushed  forward  with  dispatch, 
until  its  completion.*    In  1844,  the  first  warehouses  were  built  upon  these  docks, 

^atMkmLawti^N,  F.,  1841,  diap.  S68,  p.  S68. 

9  ThiA  firm  WM  an  aasociAtlon  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fUllng  up  and  ImproTlng  the  old  Cornell 
mOl-pond,  on  property  then  owned  by  Qeorge  Kelsey  and  Anson  Blake.  Of  this  association  Vi, 
James  S.  T.  Stranahan  was  a  member,  and  subsequently,  by  baying  oat  the  old  stockholders  he 
obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Dock  Company,  of  which,  since  1851,  he  has  been  the 
prasideDt,  and,  as  sadi,  has  almost  the  entire  numagement  of  its  aflklrs.  To  his  ezecntive  and 
flnanrtal  abilities,  and  to  the  lUthlhl  services  of  Mr.  John  McComdck,  who,  daring  the  same  period, 
has  been  its  secretary,  the  company  owe  the  saccess  which,  in  the  Ikce  of  many  obstacles,  it  has 
achlered. 

Mr.  Jaxb  8.  T.  Btbahahait,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  public  spirited  dtisens  of  Brooklyn, 
sad  identifled  with  many  of  the  important  public  works  of  the  country,  Is  a  natlTe  of  Peterborough, 
K.  T.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  Hum ;  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was 
mostly  engaged,  during  the  snnmier  seasons,  in  taking  cattle  to  New  York  and  Boston  for  sale ; 
and  in  the  winters  attending  or  teaching  school.  In  189f7  and  *98,  he  made  an  extended  tour  through 
the  then  wlldemees  of  the  west,  with  a  view  of  opening  a  trade  with  the  Indians ;  but,  finally,  in 
connection  witii  parties  in  Albany,  embarked  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  wool.  This  he 
eontinaed  untU  1882,  when  a  prominent  capitalist  of  central  New  York  induced  him  to  take  charge 
of  a  township  of  land  in  Oneida  county  fbr  the  purpose  of  founding  a  manufiicturing  village. 
Florence  was  the  scene  of  this  enterprise ;  and,  under  Mr.  Stranahan*a  management,  became  a 
SBcceis.  In  1888,  he  entered  public  life,  being  elected  to  the  assembly,  on  the  whig  ticket,  the 
county  having  previously  been  largely  democratic. 

He  removed  from  Florence  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1840,  and  entered  largely  into  cantracts  for 
bonding  rail  roads  and  other  public  works.  With  Ids  partners,  he  built  one-fonrth  of  the  New  ToriE 
and  Brie  Bail  Boad,  two-thlrda  of  the  Ghreat  Western  Ball  Boad  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Detroit,  and 
one-half  of  the  Boston  Water  Works.  The  rail  road  contractors  were,  to  a  great  extent,  paid  in 
stock,  and,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Brie,  not  only  built,  but  virtually  owned  and  controlled  the  roads. 
Here  again  the  business  and  financial  abilities  of  Mr.  Stranahan  were  of  great  benefit  to  both  the 
contractors  and  the  rail  road  property,  and  his  efforts  in  this  particular  are  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  eariy  and  now  meet  Important  rail  roads  of  the  country.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  work  of 
building  the  Atlantic  Docks  in  Brooklyn,  and  eariy  in  the  next  year  removed  permanently  to  that 
city.  Mr.  Stranahan  was  elected  alderman,  and  in  May,  1851,  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  mayor. 
He  waa  elected  a  member  of  congress  in  18M,  appointed  one  of  the  police  commissioners  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  New  York  in  1868,  and  was  one  of  the  linoohi  and  Johnson  presidential 
electon  in  1804.    During  the  recent  war  he  was  president  of  the  War  ftmd  Committee  of  Brooklyn. 
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tliat  eyeB  %he  oatline  of  the  deflign  oould  be  traeed  by  the  obeenrer,  bst 
DOW  the  result  of  these  yean  of  labor  begins  to  be  apparent.^ 

oomoaendng  at  lot  Nq.  11,  on  the  North  pi«r,  iit»  oomeMto^  of  said  wamhonsi^ 
being  laid  with  appropriale  otframaaies  oa  the  96th  of  Mi^,  184^,  in  the  pnesena^  of 
a  large  coneonne  of  merohante  and  othen  from  New  Yotk  and  Brooklja.*  Fnbi 
this  tame  waBehonses  were  oonstan^y  being  eveoted,  in  1845,  '4Q,  '47,  and  '40,  when 
the  ontiie  line  of  the  Noiih  and  South  plen  were  Uned  with  these  large  boildings, 
and  there  were  senreml  on  the  other  piem.  In  1846,  '47.  Col.  Bifihtids  effected  npoa 
the  North  Pier,  the  fint  steam  grain  elevator  in  the  poit  of  New  York,  and  at  this 
dsj  nearly  all  the  grain  business  of  the  metropolis  is  done  at  Brook^Ta,  there  being 
no  stationaiy  steam  eleyators  on  the  New  York  side.  The  land  s«id  water  fight,  for 
this  great  enterprise,  coat  $168,0(Kl  pa^ble  in  stosk ;  and  the  droamfefenee  wss 
apportioned  into  540  lots,  valued  at  ftom  $400  for  the  tent  lots,  to  $250  for  those  oa 
the  sear,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  $640,000,  which  was  the  eontemplated  cost. 

^  To  Mr.  JjffiKXiAH  P.  BoBiHSOK,  of  this  dtj,ef  the  ftrm  of  Woodruff  &  l^oUaaon, 
of  New  York,  beloags  the  eradit  of  designing  this  vast  woriL  For  years  he  haa 
been  at  work  upon  it,  and  investing  fands  to  pnt  the  plans  into  execution.  The 
constructor  and  superintendent  of  the  work  is  William  Beard,  long  kaovni  te  New 
York  |uid  Brooklyn  as  a  contractor  of  many  large  and  important  improvements. 
The  owners  of  the  JBhie  Batin,  and  the  land  bordering  it,  sie  J.  P.  and  George  S. 
Bobinsoa  and  William  BeanL  They  sm,  also,  together  with  Fnwklin  Woodru£& 
Frank  Moulton,  and  Isaac  Rich,  of  Boston,  ewnens  of  the  Sraoklyn  Jkuhi.  The 
territory  owned  by  the  companies  extends  firom  the  foot  of  Tan  Brunt  street,  along 
Elizabeth,  Halleck,  Hicks,  Bush,  Henry  streets,  to  Hamilton  avenue,  and  Hamilton 
avenue  to  Qowanus  oreek  (esoepting  two  or  thuee  blocks  near  Hamiltan  avenue),  and 
along  Oovi«nus  oreek  to  the  beginning  of  the  pieor,  whisk  will  fana  the  sonthmn 
boundary  of  the  basiib.  Very  mudi  of  this  land  Is  now  under  water  at  high  Ude, 
while  the  rest  of  it  is  appiopriated  by  a  number  of  squatters — our  democratic  fellow- 
dtisens — for  their  shax^es  and  pig-styes.  The  streets  just  mentioned  are  not  all 
of  them  to  be  found  now,  especially  those  nmaing  east  and  west.  Nearly  aU  of  the 
land  now  existing  at  the  foot  of  Van  Bnmt  street  and  Cknut  street  is  ^'madelaad.'^ 

The  two  basins  will  be  divided  firom  each  other  by  a  pier,  of  which  Oolmnbia  street, 
which  extends  in  a  nearly  straight  line  firom  Atlantic  street  to  the  outside  wall  of 
the  basin,  forms  the  eastern  sid^;  and  which  pier  wUl  be  for  the  use  of  those  who 
angage  in  business  whkih  demands  small  doc&i^  Militiea. 

On  the  western  side  ef  this  i^er  is  the  Brie  Mcufn,  QGortaiBlng  about  0$  aorea  of 
water ;  the  boundaries  of  which  are  a  wide  pier  extending  from  the  comer  of  Elisa- 
beth and  Tan  Brunt  streets,  170  ^  wide  and  1,846  long,  and  having,  on  both  iddes, 
a  water  front  of  about  9,00Q  feet.    C^posite  the  end  of  this  pisr,  and  St  a  distance  of 


HlB  Is  now  the  pnddiBt  of  Ike  coiinutiwhHi  fbr  bgrlng  gat  PtoMpsot  pnk;  iimliiWnt  off  the 

iBibriitB  aaylniii  of  KlagB  Goantr;  pwiideat  of  <h«  TkeatOdja.  Athmaa  Anociatlon ;  dteMtocof 
tke  Union  W^ajf  Oom|MUDy,UHl  of  vtzioiii  banloi  and  iunnuios  oompsnles ;  and  to  him,  In  his  qoiat 
woric,  onrdtjr  It  deai^aBdhMklni^ylBdobtodfBr  many  of  lit  noblMt  and  aoat  enduing  ekaMSta 
of  pBonpait^  and  growth. 
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In  the  same  Tiomity  are  Myeral  seoticMuU  or  floating  iooks,  which  are 
&Tored  with  liberal  patronage;  and  a  number  of  aniall  ship^jarda,  in  whieh 
much  iietiv%  ia  siafiifeat  in  the  building  of  barges,  aoowa,  tow-boate,  dredg- 
ing machines  and  Marions  kinds  of  small  eraft,  inolnding  jaohta.  Indeed, 
from  Hamilton  ferry,  through  the  whole  lower  portion  o£  the  12th  ward, 


r"^r^~^^"w« 


200  feet  from  it,  which  space  is  left  for  the  entrance  to  the  ba«n,  oommenoes  a 
pier  800  feet  wide,  and  running  aontherly  abont  1,200  feet,  and  thence  easterly  to  the 
foot  of  Court  street,  neaily  4,000  fbet  fturth^. 

The  asstofn  bonndaiy  of  the  Erie  Basin  Is  fanned  by  a  pier  600  feet  wide,  throngh 
the  centre  of  whk^  a  street  is  to  be  laid,  and  whisb  eoctenda  from  SUaabeth  street 
2,700  feet  to  the  south  side,  or  sea  wall  of  the  wide  pier,  which  forms  the  outside  of 
both  baains.  Within  and  on  the  northern  ride  of  the  barin,  are  two  large  slips  or 
wet  basins,  and  upon  the  docks  are  being  erected  massive  warehouses  of  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  character,  resting  upon  long  spiles,  driven  even  with  the  sur- 
face, and  bedded  with  concrete.  ESast  of  these  slips,  and  at  foot  of  Dwlght  street,  is 
a  portioii  of  land  fronting  666  feet  on  fiUaabeth  street,  whioh  Is  owned  by  the  Dry 
Pock  Company.  This  company,  of  which  J.  P.  BobSnson  Is  president,  was  incor- 
porated in  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $700,000,  with  power  to  increase  to  $1,000,000. 
Having  aoqtured  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  feet  of  submerged  territory,  the  company 
began  the  process  of  construction  in  June,  1864,  and  on  October  18th,  1866,  the  first 
dock  had  sufficiently  neared  completion  to  admit  a  vessel,  which  was  then  done  for 
the  first  time.  About  three^uarters  of  the  original  territory  has  been  filled  in  at  an 
enormous  expenditure,  and  the  remainder  wHI  be  submitted  to  the  same  process  as 
neoessi^  may  demand. 

These  dry  docks  are  three  in  number,  and  are  capable  of  recei'vlng  the  largest 
steamships  and  merchant  vessels  afioat  even  while  loaded.  The  machinery  for 
pumping  out  ^e  water  is  most  n^d  and  effective  in  Its  work.  Four  large  ware- 
houses have  been  ereeted  upon  both  rides  of  these  docks  for  the  reception  of  the 
cargoes  of  laden  vessels,  seeking  the  use  of  the  docks,  and  for  general  storage. 
These  structuMS  are  four  stories  in  height,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  Ui  depth, 
and  each  twenty-nine  feet  in  breadth.  Their  foundaticms  are  of  granite,  laid  in 
concrete,  upon  piles  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  driven  cloeely  together,  while  the 
superstructures  are  of  brick  and  granite,  surmounted  by  composition  roofc.  Foun- 
dations are  prepared  for  ol^er  stores  besides  those  already  ereeted,  and  as  the 
dfflnand  for  accommodations  increases  an  ample  number  of  warehouses  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Near  l»y  IbB  W»  Basin  lion  works  have  just  besn  sonpleled.  and  wiU  be  of  great 
^Sktneteshkjpowaeni^  whoeanihns  have  tholr  venek^  ffspaired  both  in  thor  kaUs 
and  naeblaevy  at  the  asoie  tisne. 

The  BrggtOpn  JBlonKK  btog  cast  ef  the  CeLvnbla  strsst  pisr,  is  vsiy  diflhront  ki 
sihape  from  Ihtd  Briit  A  bresk  in  the  ooferide  pier  fumlshes  an  entiaaee  tkom  the 
buy,  hek^g  the  Bi^  ffi4ge  shore,  and  two  hnndred  foot  wide.  The  bssin  extends 
northesly  nearly  thirteen  hundred  feet  beyond  a  line  perpondioiilar  te  the  foot  of 
Clinton  street,  formiing  a  wet  bsain  ef  that  knglh  and  four  hwadred  and  fifty  foet 
wide.    On  all  sides  of  this  warehouses  can  be  built,  leaving  a  wharf  forty  or  fifty 
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Streets  are  rapidly  being  extended  and  graded,  sunken  lots  and  dis- 
ease-breeding pools  of  stagnant  water  are  being  filled  in  and  raised  to  the 
proper  street-grade.  The  sheds  and  shanties  of  squatter  pioneers  are  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  adyanoe  of  new  buildings  of  briek  and  stone,  and 
imposing  churches,  school-houses,  factories,  warehouses  and  dwellings  have 
already  been  erected  in  considerable  numbers,  and  others  are  in  the  various 
stages  of  construction,  while  contracts  are  in  course  of  negotiation  for  the 
erection  of  many  more.  The  hum  of  machinery  and  the  evidences  of  in- 
dustry and  activity  are  unceasing,  and  this  section  of  the  city  already  pos^ 
sesses  sufficient  material  in  population,  property,  manufactures,  schools, 
churches  and  other  requisites  to  constitute  a  tolerable  municipality  by  itself.  ^ 
Passing  around  Red  Hook  point  to  Gowanus  canal,  we  find  that  the  large 
extent  of  water  front  afforded  by  that  old  Dutch  creek  and  its  ramifications, 
is  being  eagerly  and  rapidly  improved  and  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  The  improvements  made  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  legislature,'  as  well  as  those  carried  on  by  private 

feet  wide  in  front,  and  running  back  from  the  water  to  Clinton  and  Hicks  streets,  so 
that  no  interference  with  unloading  a  vessel  need  be  caused  hj  the  removal  of  mer- 
chandise in  carts.  A  pier  may  eventuallj  be  run  into  this  basin  from  the  foot  of 
Henry  street  fifty  feet  wide.  The  Basin  contains  abont  forty  acres  of  water. 
^  Estimated  value  of  wharves  and  warehouses  below  Hamilton  avenue,  Brooklyn 
(including  the  Atlantic  Docks), $2,500,000 

Yearly  value  of  merchandise  stored  in  that  district : 

Cotton, $1,000,000 

Oil, 1,400,000 

Guano, 1,500,000 

Rags, 500,000 

Saltpetre  and  brimstone, 750,000 

Salt, 500,000 

Iron, 2,000,000 

Sugar  and  molasses, 15,000,000 

Grain, 20,000,000 

Provisions, 2,000,000 

Lumber  and  stone, 850,000 

Miscellaneous, 4,000,000    49,500,000 

Total, $52,000,000 

*The  Chwantu  OaruU  Imprawmeni  commissioners,  appointed  by  acts  of  legis- 
lature, the  last  of  which  passed  May  10, 1867,  are  engaged  in  docking  and  dredging 
the  said  creek  or  canal,  intending  to  give  seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  at  Douglass 
street,  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  in  regular  gradation  twelve  feet  at  its  mouth  at 
Peiclval  street,  thus  rendering  it  at  all  times  navigable  for  any,  or  all,  boats  that 
would  use  the  same,  and  making  solid  ground  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  valuable 
for  oonmiercial  and  manu&cturing  purposes.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is 
$850,000.  The  commission,  also,  has  the  charge  of  the  bridges  crosdng  the  canal 
at  various  points. 
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enterprise  along  the  water  front  of  the  Litchfield  estate,^  will  eyentnaUy 
reclaim  and  make  valuable  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes  an 
immense  area  of  the  city,  hitherto  quite  valueless. 

^Li  1852,  BIr.  Edwin  G.  Litchfield  purchased  the  old  Cortelyou  estate,  extendinfi^ 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  block  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues  down  to 
Second  avenue  and  the  Qowanus  canal,  and  bounded  on  the  sides  by  First  and  Fifth 
streets.  For  this  property  he  paid  $160,000,  and  by  subsequent  purchases  of  adjoin- 
ing owners,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,  became  the  proprietor  of  nearly  a  square 
mile  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Upon  a  high  bluf^  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  and  Third  and  Fifth  streets,  he  ei^pcted  a  superb  mansion,  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  which  was  known  as  Litchfield's  Castle,  and  has  since  been  incorporated 
within  the  Prospect  park  limits.  Li  considering  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his 
great  area  of  unprodactive  city  lots,  he  saw  that  the  first  necessity  was  a  good  road- 
way across  the  meadows.  His  square  mile  of  land  consisted  of  about  half  upland 
and  half  meadow  or  swamp,  Fifth  avenue  being  the  boundary  line  between  the  two. 
From  Fifth  avenue  down  across  the  meadows  toward  the  canal,  there  was  not  one 
street  made  in  the  whole  mile,  not  one  in  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  fact,  from  Ninth 
street  to  beyond  Warren  street.  Third  street,  as  it  stood  on  the  map,  was  about 
midway.  But  the  expense  of  building  that  street  across  the  meadows  would  evi- 
dently be  enormous,  it  would  require  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
this,  the  property  wholly  unproductive  as  it  was,  and  eating  itself  up  in  taxes, 
wonld  not  bear.  Availing  himself  therefore  of  the  sudden  mania  for  commissions 
which  the  Atlantic  boulevard  project  inaugurated,  Mr.  Litchfield  secured  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  legislature  of  a  commission  for  the  improvement  of  Third  street. 
He  had  previously  improved  at  his  own  expense.  First  street  from  Ninth  to  Fifth 
avenues ;  Fourth  avenue,  across  the  meadows  on  his  property ;  Fifth  street,  from 
Ninth  to  Fifth  avenues ;  Second  street  from  Seventh  to  Eighth  avenues,  and  graded 
and  paved  Fourth  street  from  Eighth  to  Fifth  avenues.  Thus  he  got  the  upland 
part  of  his  estate  into  fair  condition  for  building,  and  this  section  of  the  city  within 
the  past  three  years,  has  entered  upon  a  rapid  career  of  improvement.  The  water 
fhmt  of  the  Litchfield  estate  is  1,000  feet ;  but,  not  content  with  the  dock  and  wharf 
space  thus  afforded,  Mr.  Litchfield  organized  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  Brooldyn  ImpraeemeiU  Company ,  of  which  he  is  president.  This  company 
are  now  mulciTig  three  slips  or  branch  canals,  leading  out  of  the  GK)wanus  canal 
proper.  The  first  leaving  the  Gowanus  canal  at  Fourth  street,  runs  in  a  slanting 
direction  nearly  up  to  Third  avenue,  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  has  twelve  feet 
depth  of  low  water  and  sixteen  or  more  at  high  water.  It  extends  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  from  the  canal,  and  affords  one  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  of  water  front,  at  which  a  dozen  canal  boats  can  discharge  at  once,  leaving 
navigable  room  for  others  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  two  other  branch  canals  are 
each  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  in  length  also.  One  leaves  the  main  canal  at 
Seventh  street,  and  the  other  at  Sixth  street,  and  both  run  up  almost  to  Second  avenue. 
Each  is  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  the  same  depth  as  the  first.  Mr.  Litchfield 
also  had  docked  the  side  of  the  Gowanus  canal  along  his  property,  and  has  filled  in 
and  graded  the  wharf  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  back  from  the  canal,  and  on 
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Tturaing  now  to  the  Ea$iem  District  (old  WilliateBbiifgli),  we  find  the 
shore  between  the  Nary  Tftrd  and  Bnehwiek  creek^  lined  with  ship  yards, 
distilleries,  sugar  refineries^  lumber,  briok  and  eoal  yards,  gaa  Works  and 
ferries;  while  the  Green-Point  water  front,  between  the  Boshwiok  and 
Newtown  creeks,  is  mostly  oecnpied  by  large  ship  yards.  Hitherto  the  low 
grounds  formed  by  the  Newtown  and  Wallabont  creeks  almost  surrounded 
the  (now)  so-called  fSastern  District,  and  the  indentation  of  Bushwick  inlet 
formed  a  broad  area  of  seemingly  useless  territory,  nor  was  there  any  pro- 
speot  that  this  property  would  ever  be  more  than  a  pestilent  swamp^  reeeiving 
the  sewerage  and  waste  of  the  adjacent  high  grades.  Bat  the  eomprehensire 
system  of  sewerage  adopted  by  the  sewer  board  has  changed  all  this,  and 
our  German  fellow  citizens  are  now  covering  these  once  sunken  lots  with 
stores,  dwellings,  depoto  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Along  the 
line  of  the  canal  once  projected  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Field,  are  improvemente 
almost  obliterating  his  surveys,  and  of  a  character  that  it  would  have  but  a 
few  years  ago  been  deemed  i^oei  madness  to  eontemplate.  On  the  New- 
town creek  section  business  interests  are  beginning  to  crop  out  in  the  form 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  demands  of  local  and  internal  traffic,  and  unmistak- 
able indications  are  apparent  that  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn  has 
entered  upon  a  career  of  progress  and  development  that  may  yet  surpass 
anything  in  the  history  of  the  oiijA    Preeminently  oonspiouous  among  the 
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this  wharf,  betweeii  Oeocoid  and  Third  streets^  one  of  the  largest  lumber  yards  In 
the  eountiy  has  been  established.  The  total  cost  of  this  land  k&pfovement,  has 
ezeeoded  a  millk>n  dollan,  indading  intefest ;  and  until  the  last  two  or  thiee  years, 
"When  houses  begsa  to  be  built,  thefe  was  literally  no  return.  Not  a  single  IcA  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Litehfield,  below  Fifth  avenue ;  and  it  depends  on  the  oommerdal 
fBtoTCi  of  Brooklyn  to  detennlne  wbeth^  the  vast  outlay  being  made  for  docks  on 
the  meadows  will  be  semunerattve  within  the  lifetime  of  this  sangviiie  and  indom- 
itable believer  in  the  fotaie  eommeNial  gieatnees  of  Brooklyn.  The  bare  eost  of 
the  three  docks  and  wharves  now  being  built  will  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million 
doUan ;  and  the  total  ootli^  contemplaied  in  the  improvement  of  these  meadows, 
the  IsUowa  of  wfaieh,  right  and  left,  are  wholly  aselesB  and  impassable  in  the  hands 
of  leas  eBterprising  ownen,  approaches  another  milMon  besides.  With  this  enor- 
mous expenditure,  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  whole  estate  habitable,  down  to  Foorth 
avenue,  and  to  convert  the  portion  below  Into  a  thriving  oonunerdal  loeaU^,  adding 
immensely  to  the  wealth  and  tiadeef  the  dty  as  well  as,  at  last,  letoming  a  tardy 
bat  ample  intenst  on  the  vast  amount  of  capital  Invested  in  the  imioovement  of 
this  part  of  Sooth  B/roMyn^^Brooklpn  BagU,  Jmuanryf^,  1869. 

^  The  improvement  of  the  East  river  approadi  te  Kew  Tork  dty,  by  removal  of 
the  locks  from  Hell  Gate  channel,  which  is  now  being  earnestly  proeecnted,  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  most  momenteus  results  upon  the  future  of  Brooklyn.  It  will 
reverse  the  location  of  the  commerce  of  both  dties,  and  eonvwt  the  shores  of  Green- 
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important  improyements  now  in  progress  along  this  portion  of  Brooklyn's 
water  front,  is  the  Wallabout  improyement,  which  giyes  Brooklyn  three  com- 
modious basins  on  the  East  riyer,  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  two 
piers,  with  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  of  unsurpassed  wharfage  accommodation 
which  did  not  exist  before ;  which  shortens  the  distance  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Districts,  and  brings  up-town  New  York  one  hour  nearer  to  the 
populous  wards  surrounding  and  south  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall.^ 

Point  and  Newtown  creek,  and  all  the  shore  east  of  the  Navy  Yard,  into  valuable 
dock  property.  The  East  river  will  have  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce,  and 
property  on  its  shores  will  become  far  more  valuable  than  that  on  the  North  river. 
Up  town  will  then  be  what  the  Battery  is  now,  the  point  to  which  the  commerce  of 
the  continent  will  converge.  The  work  will  cost  eight  million  dollars,  will  give 
New  York  an  access  to  the  ocean  eighty  miles  shorter  to  Europe,  as  well  as  infinitely 
safer ;  and  more  than  double  the  dock  accommodation  of  this  city  and  New  York. 

'  In  compliance  with  a  strong  popular  desire  for  the  better  connection  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  divisions  of  Brooklyn,  the  legislature,  by  act  of  May  11, 1867,  appointed 
Messrs.  S.  L.  Husted,  A.  F.  Campbell  and  Alex.  McCue,  asaboardof  commissionerB, 
for  constructing  a  baidn,  docks  and  streets  in  and  near  Wallabout  bay.  By  this,  and 
a  subsequent  enactment  of  March  29t  1868,  they  were  authorised  to  expend  |760,000, 
for  these  purposes ;  and  having  adopted  plans  made  by  Samuel  McElroy,  chief  en- 
gineer, work  was  commenced  in  August,  1867.  An  area  of  seventy  acres  of  unpro- 
ductive salt  marsh  adjoining  the  Navy  Yard,  has  been  transformed  into  a  magnificent 
basin  fronting  on  the  East  river.  This  basin  has  a  fifteen  feet  depth  of  water,  and 
two  piers,  each  seven  hundred  feet  long,  thus  giving  an  aggregate  wharfage  front 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  or  over  half  a  mile.  In  the  same  marsh  has 
been  constructed  Kent  avenue  basin,  extending  on  the  north  line  of  the  main  basin 
1,900  feet  from  Washington  avenue  to  Hewes  street,  which  will  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  the  heavy  coal  and  lumber  business  in  that  locality.  Altogether  there  has 
been  secured  to  the  dty  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  wharfiftge  front. 
By  Hub  Wallabout  improvement,  also,  the  distance  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Districts  of  the  city  will  be  reduced  three-fifths  of  a  mile,  by  the  extension  of 
Washington  avenue  through  the  marsh  from  Flushing  to  Kent  avenue,  thus  cutting 
off  the  angle  formed  by  the  Marine  Hospital  grounds.  Washington  avenue  is  now 
a  splendid  street,  extending  in  an  almost  straight  line  ftom  Williamsburgh  to  Pro- 
spect park,  two  and  three-quarter  miles.  It  crosses  Kent  avenue  basin  at  the  foot 
of  Taylor  street  by  an  iron  swing  bridge.  To  secure  the  foundations  of  the  sea-wall 
which  sustains  the  embankment  of  Washington  avenue,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
excavate  the  marsh,  back  of  the  wall,  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  piles  were  driven,  upon  which  cribs  of  heavy  logs  were  sunk  contain- 
ing stone.  The  top  has  been  filled  in  with  stones,  earth,  etc  From  this  made 
ground,  the  piers  extend  out  into  the  basin,  which  as  above  stated,  has  been  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  This  great  public  work  has  been  carried  out  near  the 
middle  of  the  water  line  which  bounds  one  side  of  Brookljn,  a  £M3t  which  will 
enable  the  dty  to  derive  the  fullest  advantage  for  the  heavy  expenditure  it  has  in- 
curred.    The  effect  of  this  improvement  will  be  to  open  to  the  wards  of  the  dty 
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Part  IV.    Manufactures. 

The  oft-repeated  saying  that  Brooklyn  is  only  a  large  bedroom  for  the 
business  men  of  New  York,  may  pass  for  a  joke,  but  as  a  fact  it  is  not  ten- 
able, when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  manufacturing  which  is  here 
carried  on.  Every  year  adds  largely  to  this  manufacturing  interest,  and 
Brooklyn  already  possesses  numerous  factories,  which  for  size  of  buildings, 
and  amount  of  business  transacted,  cannot  be  excelled  in  this  country.  The 
immense  improvements  now  in  progress  all  along  our  wdter  front,  and  the 
wonderful  changes  consequent  thereupon,  are  opening  a  brilliant  future 
before  her  as  a  manufacturing  city.  She  offers  to  the  capitalists,  inventors 
and  master  mechanicians  of  New  York,  facilities  of  accommodation,  transit, 
purer  air  and  light,  etc.,  etc.,  than  they  can  now  find  in  the  large,  overgrown 
and  overfull  metropolis ;  and  already  there  are  men  of  means  and  foresight 
who  have  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  and  have  planted  institutions  of 
labor  and  productive  industry  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an 
honor,  as  well  as  profit,  to  their  projectors'.  No  proper  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  variety,  value  and  extent  of  the  manufactures  of  Brooklyn, 
except  by  personal  inspection  and  a  careiril  study  of  the  statistics  i^nished 
by  the  census  department,  etc.,  and  a  description  of  them,  interesting  as  it 
would  be,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  volume.  We  must  content  ourselves 
therefore  with  a  brief  allusion  to  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable,  such  as  Pren- 
tice^s  Hat  Factories ;  ^    the  Brooklyn  Brass  and  Copper  Company ;   the 

fiadlitieB  for  the  delivery  of  building  materials,  coal  and  other  freight,  now  most 
urgently  needed;  to  encourage  the  erection  of  manufactories  in  the  Wallabout 
valley ;  to  induce  the  location  of  railway  depots,  markets,  etc.,  in  a  district,  hitherto 
almost  inaccessible ;  and,  in  other  ways  to  develop  the  capacity  of  this  locality  in 
directions  of  vital  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  dty. 

'  Jas.  H.  Pbenticb's  factories  turn  out  more  hats  than  any  other  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  country ;  and  the  wholesale  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Provinces  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  Brooklyn  market.  Twice 
a  week  auction  trade  sales  of  hats  are  held  at  the  warehouse,  from  three  hundred  to 
one  thousand  cases,  each  containing  from  two  to  six  doasen  hats,  being  sold  each  sale 
day,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  trade.  -  Mr.  Prentice  is  entire  owner  of  three 
hat  £BM!torieB,  one  of  which  is  bounded  by  Willoughby,  Raymond,  Bolivar,  and  Navy 
streets,  an  entire  block ;  the  other  is  on  Nostrand  avenue,  near  Myrtle,  occupying 
six  full  lots ;  and  the  third  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  the  latter  being  the  smaUest,  and 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fur  hat  bodies.  At  the  two  Brooklyn  factories, 
the  work  of  manufacturing  hats  from  the  raw  material  is  conducted ;  the  Nostrand 
avenue  establishment  being  where  the  hats  mostly  go  through  the  first  processes. 
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New  York  Agricultural  Works,  the  American  Steel  Compan^f's  Works, 
CampheWs  Printijig  Press  Manufactory;  the  Messrs.  Appleton's  Boole 
Printing  and  Binding  Estahlishment ;  ^   the  great  sugar  refineries  and 

and  are  sent  from  thence  to  the  Raymond  street  factory  to  be  finished,  trimmed, 
packed,  and  transferred  to  the  warehouse  for  sale.  Capacity  of  the  works,  1,000 
dozen  liats  per  day,  and  about  1,500  operators  .are  employed.  The  sales  average 
about  $3,000,000  annually.  In  addition  to  the  factories  there  is  a  large  three-story 
warehouse,  opposite  the  factory  on  the  comer  of  Willoughby  and  Raymond  streets, 
where  goods  are  stored,  and  trade  sales  are  held ;  also  blacksmith's,  box-making, 
and  other  buildings. 

'  In  that  part  of  the  city  between  Williamsburgh  and  Brooklyn  proper,  known  as 
the  Wallabout,  at  the  back  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  there  has  lately  been  built  the 
mammoth  book  fiBM^ry  of  the  Messrs.  Appletons.  Their  bold  enterprise  in  thus 
moving  their  factory  from  the  centre  of  the  business  part  of  New  York,  where  they 
were  stinted  in  pure  air  and  light,  to  a  place  not  more  than  half  an  hour's  distance 
from  Broadway,  where  air,  light  and  room  for  expansion  was  abundant,  is  only  an- 
other instance  of  their  business  farsightedness.  So  determined  were  they  to  secure 
these  important  advantages  to  their  extensive  business,  that  they  purchased  two 
whole  blocks  in  this  vicinity,  being  a  portion  of  the  old  Waalboght  farm  of  Rapalje. 
On  this  property  they  erected  a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  constructed  of  brick  with 
white  marble  trimmings,  and  which  is  at  present  considered  the  most  perfectly 
furnished  and  arranged  book  factory  in  the  states.  At  present,  it  fronts  on  three 
streets,  Kent  avenue,  Penn,  and  Hewes;  and,  when  contemplated  additions  are 
made,  will  form  a  quadrilateral,  enclosing  a  space  of  fifty-five  thousand  feet,  or  an 
acre  and  a  quarter.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
operatives  is  a  building,  containing  the  engine  and  boilers,  still  leaving  ample  space 
for  a  beautiful  garden,  where  the  sunlight  can  rest  and  the  winds  of  heaven  can 
have  free  course. 

The  fi&^e  on  Kent  avenue,  where  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  building,  is  two 
hundred  feet  wide  and  at  each  comer  has  a  tower-like  structure,  the  one  on  the  north 
side  being  one  hundred  feet  high,  presenting  a  very  striking  efiect  and  attracting 
universal  attention.  The  south  side  of  the  building,  on  Penn  St.,  is  two  stories 
high,  two  hundred  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide.  This  comprises  the  printing  de- 
partment. In  the  basement  of  this  building  is  ample  storage  for  thousands  of  reams 
of  paper  ready  to  be  transformed  into  books,  and  fire  proof  vaults  well  ventilated 
and  lighted  for  the  security  of  ten  thousand  boxes  of  stereotype  plates,  costing  at 
least  a  million  of  capital.  Above,  on  the  first  story,  is  the  press  or  printing  room, 
here  the  paper  is  wetted,  printed,  dried  and  pressed  with  machines  of  the  most  ap- 
proved character.  The  well  known  Adams,  the  Hoe,  the  Campbell  and  the  French 
perfecting  presses  are  at  ceaseless  work  in  this  department.  A  Hoe  rotary  press 
prints,  year  in  and  year  out,  that  standard  school  book,  the  first  intellectual  food 
given  to  young  America,  Webster's  Speller.  On  the  perfecting  presses  is  printed  the 
beautiful  weekly  journal  lately  started  by  the  Appletons.  Above  the  press  room  on 
the  second  story,  is  the  composition  room,  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  forty- 
six  feet  wide,  having  ample  room  for  one  hundred  compositors,  with  space  for  proof- 
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distilleries  1  of  tlie  Eastern  District;  Peter  Cooper's  Glue  Factory^  Kalb- 
fleisch*s  Chemical  Works^-  eto.,  etc. 

readers,  job  printing,  presBes,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  department  is  a  two  stoiy 
building  where  the  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates  are  made. 

The  bindery,  which  occupies  the  north  side  fronting  on  Hewes  St.,  is  connected 
by  a  drawbridge  across  the  entrance  court-way,  with  the  printing  department.  By 
this  means  the  printed  sheets  are  transferred  from  the  printing  office  to  the  bindeiy. 
This  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  building,  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  six  stories  in  height  with  basement.  Here  the  various  kinds  of  bookbind- 
ing are  carried  on,  from  the  simple  pamphlet  with  paper  cover,  to  the  costliest 
Levant  morocco  binding.  The  most  popular  school  books  are  bound  here  in  bibu- 
lous quantities,  the  list  comprising  those  well  known  authors,  Webster,  Quackenbos, 
Harkness  and  Youmans.  ThebindingissuperintendedbyMr.Wm.  Matthews.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  this  mammoth  book  &ctoiy  is  nearly  six  hundred^ 
and  many  of  them  are  the  most  skilled  in  the  United  States.  The  introduction  of 
such  a  factoiy  in  Brooklyn  from  the  great  dty  of  New  York,  and  the  transplanting 
of  BO  many  skilled  mechanics  with  their  families,  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  every  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  not  only  of  its  immediate  but  its  prospective 
importance,  and  such  enterprises  as  this  of  the  Messn.  Appleton's  should  receive 
the  encouragement  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  of  every  interested  dtisten  of 
Brooklyn. 

'  That  quarter  of  Brooklyn,  Eastern  District,  irreverently  designated  as  DutehUn/m, 
has  been  for  some  time  the  centre  of  the  lager  bier  manufacturing  interest  in  the  Metro- 
politan District.  Here  are  located  some  of  the  largest  breweries  in  existence  at  present 
in  the  country.  Surrounded  by  a  population  almost  exclusively  German,  they  all 
ei\ioy  a  local  patronage  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  in  addition,  distribute  to  the 
difierent  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  dty  the  bier,  which,  in  glasses  froth-crowned 
and  bubbling  in  glittering  air<lropB  with  inspiriting  effervescence,  is  eagerly  sought 
for  by  thousands  of  thirsty  mortals.  The  princip^  establishments  are  FHe^s,  occu- 
pying twenty-two  dty  lots,  on  Bushwick  boulevard,  between  Meserole  and  Scholes 
streets,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  in  Dutchtown ;  its  vaults  furnishing 
storage  for  five  thousand  barrels  of  beer ;  Sehneider^s,  occupying  twenty-eight  lots 
on  Meserole,  Smith  and  Scholes  streets  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest  brewery  on  Long 
Island,  and  has  storage  for  ten  thousand  barrels.  It  was  one  of  the  first  established 
on  Long  Island,  having  been  started  some  dghteen  years  since,  and  was  enlarged 
to  its  present  dimensions  in  1861 ;  Idebmann's  established  in  1855,  occupies  thirty- 
four  lots,  though  the  buildings  and  business  are  of  more  moderate  proportion  than 
Schneider's ;  Clau^  brewery  in  the  same  ndghborhood,  established  in  1850,  occu- 
pies thirteen  lots. 

*  The  Bushwick  Chemical  Works.  The  businees  of  the  house  was  originated  by 
Martin  Kalbfieisch,  at  Harlem,  New  York,  in  the  year  1829.  The  location  was 
successively  changed  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  and  in  1851,  to  Bushwick, 
L.  I.,  on  Grand,  Remsen,  and  Dickinson  streets,  and  Metropolitan,  Morgan  and 
Vandervoort  avenues,  about  a  mile  from  East  River.  The  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  substantially  built  of  brick,  covering  quite  dosely  an  area  of  six  acres,  or  what 
would  constitute  ninety  dty  lots.    The  estimated  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  is 
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Part  V.  Water  and  Drainage.* 

RiDOEWOOD  Water  Works.* 

Brooklyn  derives  its  water  supply  from  the  watershed  of  Long  Island, 
formed  by  the  irregular  ridge  of  low  hills,  which  extends  from  the  hay  of 
New  York  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  at  Montauk  point  On 
the  south  side  of  this  ridge,  towards  the  Atlantic,  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
lose  themselves  in  a  gravel  plain,  which  inclines  gently  to  the  cpast.  This 
plain,  whose  widest  part  is  called  Hempstead  Plains,  interposes  a  distance 
of  five  to  fifteen  miles  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  slopes  and  the  Atlantic 
shore.  Numerous  small  brooks,  originating  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  main 
ridge,  cross  the  gravel  plain  referred  to  and  deliver  their  waters  into  the 

in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,  although  we  qnestion  if  they  could  be  purchased 
far  leas  than  doable  that  sum.  The  number  of  men  employed  varies  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  in  all  capacities,  besides  twelve  tracks  in  continual  operation.  The 
Bushwick  Chemical  Works  have  long  been  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
productions.  In  October,  1867,  the  American  Institute  awarded  the  proprietors  of 
these  works  the  first  premium  for  commercial  adds  of  greatest  purity  and  strength. 

'  In  the  compilation  of  this  sketch  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  succinct  and 
admirable  history  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Bishop,  clerk  of  the  dty,  in  the  Common 
CouncU  Manual  of  1858  and  1859 ;  and,  also,  of  the  splendid  quarto  descriptive  of  the 
Brooklyn  Water  Works,  prepared  and  printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Water  Com- 
misBions  in  1867. 

*  History  of  the  Water  Works.  The  first  movement  towards  procuring  a  perma- 
nent supply  of  water  for  Brooklyn  was  made  in  1884,  the  year  of  its  incorporation 
as  a  dty,  when  it  contained  only  twenty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  Gabriel  Furman 
and  James  Walters,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  March,  1834,  in 
&yor  of  sinking  wells  at  the  base  of  Fort  Greene,  pumping  the  water  obtained  from 
them  to  a  reservoir  on  top  of  the  hill,  thence  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  dty,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $100,000,  with  an  annual  expense  of  $10,000.  Their  report  was  not 
acted  upon  ;  and,  although  the  subject  was  frequently  agitated,  no  formal  action  was 
taken  until  1847,  when  the  population  had  trebled  in  size.  In  December  of  that  year,  a 
Bpedal  committee  (D.  A.  Bokee,  John  Stansbury  and  J.  W.  Cochran),  submitted  to  the 
common  council,  as  their  report,  the  opinion  of  Major  D.  B.  Douglass  (the  dis- 
tinguished engineer  of  the  Croton  Works  of  New  York),  recommending  the 
tapping  of  the  main  spring,  existing  everywhere  beneath  the  surface  of  the  island 
by  means  of  monster  wells  somewhere  near  the  south-east  base  of  the  Flatbush  hills, 
or  elsewhere  on  the  fiat  district  between  the  hills  and  the  ocean.  The  plan  was,  at 
this  time,  also  broached  of  arranging  with  New  York  for  a  share  of  her  then  recently ' 
obtained  Croton  water  supply,  by  laying  pipes  across  the  East  river ;  but  the  natural 
and  very  proper  reluctance  on  the  part  of  that  dty  to  permit  anything  which  would 
endanger  the  certainty  and  permanency  of  their  own  supply,  very  soon  caused  the 
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Atlantic.  On  the  largest  of  these  brooks,  grist-mills  have  been  long  esta- 
blished with  corresponding  ponds  of  from  eight  to  forty  acres  of  water-snr- 
faoe,  and  from  five  to  nine  feet  depth  of  water ;  the  fall  of  water  at  their 
dams  rarely  exceeding  eight  feet.     It  is  from  the  largest  of  these  brooks 

idea  to  be  abandoned.  In  September,  1848,  occurred  the  great  fire,  the  large  extent 
of  the  destruction  produced  by  which,  was  in  the  main  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  supply  of  water.  This,  and  the  rapid  and  large  increase  of  premiums 
upon  insurance  which  followed,  gave  a  new  impulse  and  vitality  to  the  agitation  for 
a  water  supply,  which  made  itself  apparent  in  the  action  of  the  common  council. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  that  body,  who  were  authorized 
to  expend  the  sum  of  $1,000  in  the  purchase  of  a  steam  engine  to  be  used  in  experi- 
ments for  supplying  the  city  with  water.  Various  plans  of  supply  were  suggested 
to  the  common  council,  by  citizens  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  which 
were  referred  to  the  special  committee,  who  Tepoited  January  8, 1849,  again  in  favor 
of  the  Douglass  well  system,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $880,000.  An  act  drafted  by 
this  committee  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  April  10th,  1849,  appointing  three 
Water  GommiBsioners  of  the  dty  of  Brooklyn,  etc. ;  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
authorities,  under  this  law.  In  January,  1851,  a  special  committee  to  whom  the 
matter  had  been  referred,  recommended  an  application  to  the  legislature  for  such  an 
amendment  to  the  dty  charter  as  would  give  the  common  council  further  powers  in 
the  premises.  Their  report  was  adopted.  In  June  the  water  committee  was  con- 
stituted a  standing  committee  of  the  board,  and  acting  under  special  instructions, 
presented,  December  20th,  1851,  a  report  embodying  an  outline  plan  prepared  by 
WHliam  J.  McAlpine.  He  proposed  to  derive  the  needed  supply  from  the  streams 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  conduit  and  pumped  up 
into  a  reservoir  on  Prospect  hill,  of  60,000,000  gallons  capacity,  thence  to  be  distri- 
buted through  the  dty.  This  plan,  which,  indeed,  had  been  pointed  out.  by  Mr. 
William  Burden,  in  1849,  as  the  only  one  calculated  to  secure  an  flnfiEuling  water 
supply  for  the  dty,  he  estimated  could  be  carried  out  for  $3,500,000.  Another  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  Mr.  John  B.  Jervis,  who  had  examined  the  subject  with  Mr. 
McAlpine,  made  a  brief  report  recommendatory  of  the  plan ;  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
Hon.  Gonklin  Brush,  also  warmly  commended  it  in  his  annual  message  to  the  council, 
January  1, 1852 ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  the 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  vote  of  the  people.  The  election 
was  not  held,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  committee  having  undertaken  to  secure 
fuller  details  and  plans  of  the  proposed  work,  which  they  finally  received  in  the 
form  of  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  report  from  Mr.  McAlpine,  in  April,  1852. 

Meanwhile  a  private  company  under  the  name  of  the  WiUiam^mrgh  Water  Com- 
panjf,  had  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legislature  (April  16, 1852),  authorizing  it  to 
construct  works  costing  not  over  $500,000,  for  the  supply  of  Williamsburgh  alone. 
This  company,  of  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Houghton  was  president,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000,  and  acting  on  the  ascertained  fact  that  the  only  proper  source  of  a  supply 
was  from  the  streams  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  proceeded  to  purchase  several 
of  these,  thus  antidpating  the  action  of  the  city  authorities,  of  Brooklyn.  This 
company  employed  Gen.  Ward  B.  Burnett  as  engineer,  and  his  reports  of  Septem- 
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tliat  Brooklyn's  supply  of  water  is  derived.  Five  of  tlie  old  ponds  have 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  cleaned  but  and  converted  to  meet  the 
new  application  of  their  waters,  while  a  sixth  pond  has  been  established 
on  a  small  spring  brook  upon  which  previously  no  pond  existed.     When 

ber,  1852,  and  January,  1868,  reoommend  the  conBtniction  of  a  recelTing  reservoir  at 
the  spot  where  the  present  one  has  been  placed,  and  a  oondoit  of  increasing  size 
from  the  remotest  stream  to  the  pnmp-well. 

On  the  8th  Jmie,  1858,  was  incorporated  the  Long  Ida/nd  Water  Company  (xmder 
the  presidency  of  Nicholas  Dean,  Esq.,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Croton 
department  in  New  York),  which  absorbed  and  succeeded  the  Williamsborgh  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  (3,000,000,  and  empowered  to  fhrnish  a  supply  of  water 
from  the  streams  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  to  Brooklyn  as  well  as  Williams- 
burgh,  should  they  be  able  to  succeed  in  negotiating  with  the  corporate  authorities 
of  that  city,  for  that  purpose. 

To  return,  however,  to  Brooklyn,  in  September,  1852,  the  water  committee  were 
authorized  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  purchase  of  such  land  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  a  distributing  reservoir,  etc.  In  November  following,  an  appli- 
cation was  received  from  the  Williamsburgh  Company,  proposing  to  supply  the 
dty  of  Brooklyn  with  water,  which  the  common  council,  with  some  indignation, 
ga/oe  them  Uom  to  toUhdraw.  Though  there  was  continual  action  from  time  to  time 
on  the  subject  in  the  common  council  (including  the  adoption  of  a  remonstrance 
against  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Williamsburgh  company),  yet  nothing 
was  done  of  importance  until  April  28, 1858,  when,  in  secret  session  of  the  common 
coxmcU,  Mr.  McAlpine's  plan  was  formally  adopted,  and  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  ^ork. 
Public  attention  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
The  common  council  visited  the  streams,  as  did  most  of  the  prominent  citizens,  and 
generally  the  result  of  their  examinationB,  was  to  satisfy  them  that  the  supply  was 
as  amply  sufficient,  as  the  quality  of  the  water  was  pure  and  excellent. 

On  the  dd  of  June,  1853,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  providing  for  the 
submission  of  the  question  to  the  electors,  and  the  common  council  designated 
Monday,  July  11th,  as  the  day  upon  which  the  vote  should  should  be  taken.  The 
plan  laid  before  the  electors  was  as  follows :  On  the  island  streams,  dams  were  to  be 
constructed,  and  the  water  brought  in  an  open  canal  and  conduit  to  the  pump-well, 
whence  it  was  to  be  raised  into  a  reservoir  on  the  hills  south  of  the  dty,  and  thence 
distributed  by  iron  pipes  through  the  dty.  The  cost  of  a  present  supply,  with  works 
of  a  capacity  to  furnish  more  when  required,  was  estimated  at  |4,000,000.  7,608 
votes  were  cast  out  of  a  population  of  about  116,000,  containing  probably  17,000 
votes.  Of  these,  2,639  were  &vorable  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  5,054,  against  it. 
This  result  was  a  severe  damper  upon  the  hopes  of  those  who  cherished  a  desire  to 
see  the  water  introduced  into  the  dty  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  any  general  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  water ;  but  to  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  in  the  many  conflicting  views  that  were  entertained,  of  securing  a 
majority  for  any  particular  plan,  whereby  that  object  was  to  be  achieved.  Such,  at 
least,  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  common  coundl  of  1854,  who  appointed  a  new 
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we  consider,  then,  that  these  brooks  are  all  mainly  fed  by  springs,  delivering 
directly  into  their  ponds  or  channels,  and  that  the  lengths  of  their  water-course, 
from  where  the  water  is  taken  for  the  city,  to  the  summer  source  in  each 
case,  will  rarely  reach  four  miles,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  but  few  in- 
stances of  large  supplies  of  water  for  city  use  drawn  so  near  to  the  spring 

water  committee,  the  chairman  of  which,  Mr.  John  A.  Dayton,  had  been  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Lang  Jbland  Water  Company,  and  a  new  direction  was  thos  given 
to  the  investigationa  of  the  committee.  Qtea,  Ward  B.  Burnett,  the  engineer  of 
that  company,  was  employed,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Samuel  McElroy,  he  prepared 
plans,  maps,  etc.,  vpftiich  were  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  committee. 

This  plan  adopted  substantially  the  same  sources  of  supply  as  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  McAlpine,  the  location  of  the  reservoir  being  changed  from  Prospect  hill  to 
Cypress  hills,  and  contemplated  the  construction  of  works  adequate  to  the  supply  of 
twenty  mUlions  of  gallons  daily,  with  a  capacity  for  an  increase  to  forty  millions. 
Two  engines  were  to  be  erected  capable  of  pumping  ten  millions  of  gallons  daily ; 
eighty  miles  of  pipe  were  to  be  laid,  and  eight  hundred  hydrants  provided  for  the 
then  wants  of  the  city.  The  whole  expense  of  the  works,  including  engines  and 
pumps,  land,  title  of  the  Long  Island  Water  Company,  and  other  expenses,  was 
estimated  at  (4,500,000.  The  committee  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Cong 
Island  Company  for  a  transfer  of  the  title  of  the  ponds  in  their  possession  to  the 
city.  As  before  remarked,  the  Long  Island  Water  Company  had  forestalled  the 
common  council  in  their  action,  and  secured  possession  of  the  principal  streams, 
and  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  reservoir  on  Cypress  hills,  and  their  title  to  the  land 
was  first  to  be  extinguished  before  the  city  could  avail  itself  of  these  sources  of 
supply.  For  this  purpose,  the  committee,  in  their  plan,  reconmiended  the  appropri- 
ation of  $150,000.  This  plan,  under  an  act  passed  April  7, 1854,  amending  the  act 
of  1858,  was  submitted  to  the  electors  on  the  1st  of  June  following.  9,015  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  6,402  were  unfavorable  to  it.  Even  the  most  hopefid  champions 
of  a  water  supply  were  well  nigh  disheartened  at  this  result,  which  was  ascribed  to 
causes  alike  to  those  which  produced  a  similar  adverse  decision  in  1858. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the  act  consolidating  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Wil- 
liamsburgh  and  the  town  of  Bushwick,  into  one  municipal  government,  went  into 
full  operation,  and  with  the  addition  of  territory  and  population  thus  made  to  the 
old  dty  of  Brooklyn,  commenced  a  renewed  agitation  of  the  water  question.  In 
February,  the  legislature  amended  the  charter  of  the  Long  Idand  Water  Company, 
and  changed  its  name  to  that  of  The  Brooklyn  Water  Company.  This  corporation 
had  but  a  very  brief  existence,  however,  for  on  the  12th  of  April,  1855,  was  incor- 
porated The  Nassau  Water  Company,  with  authority  to  purchase  all  the  property, 
effects,  etc.,  of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Company.  The  capital  of  the  Nassau  Company 
was  to  be  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  company  being  empowered  to  increase  it  to  six 
millions  if  deemed  necessary,  and  the  common  council  was  authorized  to  subscribe 
to  its  stock,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  to  issue  bonds  of  the  city  in  payment  thereof.  The  Nassau  Company,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  WiUiamsburgh  Water  Company.  The 
company  organized  and  at  once  petitioned  the  common  council  that  the  city  should 
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head;  so  little  exposed  to  contamination  of  any  kind  before  reaobing  tbose 
wbo  use  it,  or  wbere  the  vegetable  or  aocidental  causes  of  impurity  are  so 
directly  within  the  control  and  correction  of  the  water  authorities.  From 
Hempstead  pond,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Ridgewood  Water  Works  (and 


sabscribe  for  the  amount  it  was  empowered  to  take  by  the  act  of  incorpOTation.'  The 
well  qrstem  was  again  advocated  about  this  time  by  some  persons,  but  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  report  of  the  late  John  S.  Stoddard,  C.  E.,  in  May,  1854. 
During  the  same  year  Henry  S.  Wells  &  Co.,  contractors,  offered  to  construct  works 
according  to  Gen.  Bumap's  plans,  for  |4,175,000,*  but  the  proposition  met  with  no  re- 
sponse until  Sepember,  1855,  when  it  was  fitvorably  reported  on  by  the  committee ;  and 
in  November,  the  common  council  decided  to  subscribe  for  |1, 000,000  of  the  capital 
stock,  on  condition  that  the  charter  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  city  a 
proper  representation  in  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  it  should  commence  opera- 
tions within  six  months,  etc.,  but  the  company  £edled  to  procure  the  required  amend- 
ments, or  to  fulfill  the  conditions  im})osed  by  the  dty. 

Things  now  dragged  until  April,  1856,  when  seyeral  prominent  dtzens,  wearied  with 
the  technical  difilculties  and  unnecessary  delays,  sought  and  secured  a  conference  with 
the  Water  Committee  of  the  common  council ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  committee 
on  the  5th  of  May,  submitted  a  report,  recommending  that  the  city  should  immediately 
subscribe  the  sum  of  $1,800,000,  to  the  stock  of  the  Nassau  Company,  upon  the  basis 
of  which  the  work  could  be  commenced  at  once,  and  prosecuted  up  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  when  an  application  could  be  made  for  power  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  the  works  to  their  completion.  They  also  reported  that  the  Nassau 
Company  proposed  to  contract  with  H.  S.  Wells  &  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  works 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  |4,200,000,  of  the  capacity  for  the  delivery  of  20,000;000 
gallons  daily,  furthermore  that  the  directory  of  the  Nassau  Company  had  resigned, 
and  the  foUowing  gentlemen,  whose  names  had  been  approved  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee, were  elected  to  fill  their  places,  viz :  John  H.  Prentice,  William  Wall,  Daniel 
Van  Voorbis,*  James  Carson  Brevoort,  Nicholas  Wycoff,  Thomas  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Briggs.. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  common  council,  June  4, 1856,  the  specifications  and  contract, 
as  amended,  were  considered  and  adopted.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  the  reso- 
lutions were  approved  by  the  mayor,  George  Hall,  and  on  the  17th,  at  the  office  of  the 
Naasan  Insurance  Company,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  interested  citizens, 
he  subscribed  in  behalf  of  the  city  for  $1,800,000  of  the  Nassau  Water  Company's 
stock.  The  board  of  directors  organized  with  John  H.  Prentice,  as  president,  and 
J.  Carson  Brevoort  as  secretary ;  and  finally,  on  the  81st  of  July,  1856,  an  inaugural 
celebration  of  the  work,  was  held  on  the  site  of  the  pro})osed  Ridgewood  reservoir, 
as  described  on  page  422  of  volume  n.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1857,  a  law  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  by  which  the  dty  became  absolutely  vested  in  all  the 

1 8ee  Deaer^temtmoir  qf  the  Brooklyn  Water  Wcrk§,  zr. 

*  DeecripUve  Memoir  <^  the  Brooklyn  Water  Worke^  zv. 

*  Mr.  Van  Voortilfl  sabeeqnently  refligned  and  bis  place  was  filled  by  flon.  Conklln  Brash,  always 
a  wann  fHend  of  this  great  work. 
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distant  By  the  line  of  works  19-^  miles  from  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall),  ex- 
tends a  covered  conduit)  which  receives  at  different  points  contributions 
from  the  waters  of  Rockville  pond,  Valley  stream,  Clear  stream,  Brookfield 

contncts,  property  and  rights,  of  the  Nassau.  Water  Gompanj,  and  under  which  the 
seven  directors  were  to  become  a  board  of  commissioners  to  construct  the  works.  All 
the  acts  of  the  city  relating  to  its  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  etc.,  were 
confirmed,  and  the  farther  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  f2,900,000,  was  authorized. 
A  sinking  fond  of  $50,000  a  year  was  provided  for,  and  the  works  were  pledged  for 
the  payment  of  the  whole  debt  incurred  in  their  construction.  On  the  9th  of  July 
following  the  Board  of  Wester  Commiuioners  of  the  OUy  of  Brooklyn  was  duly  organ- 
ised, and  the  work  was  pushed  during  1857  and  1858,  on  thanksgiving  day,  of  which 
latter  year  (November  18),  water  was  first  raised  into  the  Ridgewood  reservoir,  being 
first  let  into  the  mains  on  the  14th  of  December  and  first  used  for  extinguishing  a 
fire  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  Its  introduction  was  duly  commemorated  by 
a  public  celebration  on  April  27,  and  38, 1859,  which  has  been  already  described  on 
page  480  of  volume  n.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1850,  the  whole  of  the  works 
then  in  use  (together  with  reservation  of  right  of  access  to  the  same  for  their  comple> 
tion  under  the  contract),  were  transferred  by  the  constructing  board  to  the  Perma- 
nent Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  a 
law  passed  April,  1859.  This  permanent  board  consisted  of  Wm.  B.  Lewis  and 
Daniel  L.  Northrup,  appointed  by  the  water  board ;  and  Gamaliel  King  and  John 
H.  Funk,  appointed  by  the  common  council,  and  who  had  already  (July,  1859), 
received  from  the  board  of  construction  the  transfer  of  their  duties  as  sewer  com- 
missioners. 

In  April,  1809,  a  new  water  and  sewer  board  was  created.  For  ten  or  twelve 
years  previous,  city  afifiiirs  had  been  gradually  getting  into  a  chaotic  condition. 
Formerly  the  city  hall  authorties  were  substantially  a  local  legislature.  The  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen  were,  in  fiEu;t,  as  well  as  in  name  and  appearance,  the  dty 
government,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of  the  state  constitution  and  of  a  dty 
charter,  fftr  less  strict  in  its  lunitations  than  it  is  today,  and  were  dad  with  full 
authority  over  every  branch  of  local  public  affidrs.  But,  with  the  introduction,  first, 
of  metropolitan  commissions,  and  subsequently  of  local  conmiisdons,  the  structure  of 
our  local  government  became  gradually  changed  and  its  powers  restricted,  until 
matters  were  almost  at  a  dead  lode,  in  dty  affidrs.  To  remedy  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affitirs,  in  part,  the  water  and  sewer  board  was  reorganized  with  the  concui^ 
rence  of  both  political  parties.  The  bill  authorizes  the  mayor,  comptroller,  corporation 
counsel  and  dty  treasurer  to  appoint  four  persons  within  twenty  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  to  assume  the  places  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  present 
water  and  sewer  board.  The  tenure  of  the  office  is  respectively  four,  six,  eight 
and  ten  years,  to  be  determined  by  the  incumbents  themselves  by  lot.  The  powers 
now  vested  in  the  water  board  are  largely  increased.  The  disputed  area  of 
authority  lying,  so  to  speak,  between  their  province  and  the  common  council's,  has 
been  definitely  ceded  to  the  new  water  board.  It  is  folly  empowered  to  keep  the 
streets  dean,  to  repair  them,  and  to  repave  them  when  necessary,  as  wdl  as  to  lay 
the  water  pipes  and  sewers. 
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and  Jamaica  ponds.^  From  Jamaica  pond  the  conduit  extends  westwardly, 
over  four  miles,  to  the  Engine  house,  located  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope 
of  Cypress  Hills  ridge,  East  New  York.  This  conduit,  whose  foundations 
through  its  whole  length  are  situated  below  the  water  lines  of  the  country, 
has  an  average  fall  of  about  six  inches  per  mile,  and  is  constructed  of  brick 
work,  with  an  interior  diameter  which  gradually  increases  from  eight  feet 
two  inches  in  width  at  Hempstead,  to  ten  feet  at  Jamaica,  and  with  a  capa- 
city of  deliyery  of  47,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  city  is  now  using  an 
average  of  16,400,000  gallons  daily.  At  the  Ridgewood  reservoir  two  im- 
mense engines  are  employed  to  force  the  water  into  the  reservoir  which  in 
1868  has  held  an  average  of  154,400,000  gallons,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
city  for  ten  days,  and  is  situated  at  a  level  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
above  the  East  river.  Each  of  these  engines,  which  work  alternately, 
will  pump  14,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  water,  as  well  as  the  danger  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  temporary  disablement  of  one  of  these  engines,  has  induced 
the  commissioners  to  order  the  construction  of  another  one,  which  is  nearly 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The  Mount  Prospect  reservoir,  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons,  is  really  a  part  of  the  distributing  apparatus ; 
the  great  store  house  of  water,  however,  being  the  Ridgewood  reservoir, 
which  supplies  it.  Being  at  a  level  of  some  twenty-eight  feet  above  the 
latter,  a  comparatively  small  engine  is  required  to  pump  the  water  into  it. 
The  distribution  of  water  is  effected  through  a  system  of  cast  iron  pipes, 
the  total  length  of  which,  at  this  time,  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  miles.  The  water  is  now  taken  by  30,169  buildings  in  the  city, 
3,669  having  received  it  for  the  first  time  during  the  year  1868.  Its  quality 
is  considered  as  excellent.^    The  cost  of  the  water  works  up  to  this  date  is 

*  The  total  dndnage  area  of  these  streams  is  upward  of  sixty  square  miles.  Five 
miles  beyond  Hempstead  reservoir  is  Smart's  pond,  owned  by  the  city,  and  capable 
of  supplying  five  millions  of  gallons  more  per  day,  when  it  shall  be  required.  Hemp- 
stead stream  delivers  8,600,000  gallons  per  day ;  RockviUe  stream,  2,800,000 ;  VaUey 
stream,  2,600,000 ;  Clear  stream,  800,000 ;  Brookfield  stream,  2,000,000 ;  and  Jamaica 
stream,  8,300,000  gallons  per  day.  The  water  of  these  various  streams  is  nearly 
alike  in  character,  being  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  gathered  from  about 
thirty  square  miles  of  Hempstead  plains,  an  extensive  dexx)sit  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  acts  as  an  immense  filter-bed  for  the  rainfall  of  that  region.  This  rainfidl^ 
in  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  varied  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-three  and  one-half 
inches  annually. 

*  From  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  for  1868,  we  learn  that  the 
average  of  the  semi-monthly  analyses  of  the  Ridgewood,  from  the  Brooklyn  hydrants 
and  from  the  reservoir  near  the  pump-well  of  the  conduit  in  the  town  of  New  Lots, 
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within  seyen  millions.  Tbifl  amount  hafi  been  raised  by  loan  on  the  credit 
of  the  city,  the  works  being  especially  pledged  as  security  for  ^he  bonds 
issued,  which  makes  this  loan  as  safe  as  any  that  can  be  conceived  of,  and 
its  interest  is  paid  from  the  income  of  the  water  department.  This,  with 
the  current  expenses,  absorb  the  entire  receipts  and  about  forty  thousand 
dollars  annually  in  addition.  In  a  year  or  two  the  department  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  within  a  few  years  it  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  income 
to  the  city. 

II.  Drainage  and  Sewerage  op  the  City. 

Previous  to  1857,  there  were  in  Brooklyn  only  5.055  miles  of  sewers,  and 
these  were  evidently  built  to  relieve  certain  depressed  portions  of  the  city 
of  the  accumulations  of  water  which  must  have  found  place  there  during 
heavy  rains ;  and  being  large  enough  to  admit  of  being  entered  by  men, 
their  accumulations  were  cleaned  out  as  often  as  they  became  offensive,  or 
otherwise  objectionable.  The  house  drainage  was,  at  that  time,  otherwise 
disposed  of,  with  the  exceptions  of  such  portions  of  it  as  were  thrown  out 
into  the  street  gutters.  The  introduction  of  water  into  the  city,  however, 
rendered  a  change  for  the  better  practicable  as  well  as  necessary,  and  the 
^  water  commissioners  being  empowered  (by  act  of  April,  1857)  to  devise  and 
carry  into  effect  a  plan  of  drainage  and  sewerage  for  the  whole  city,  adopted 
such  a  plan,  under  provisions  of  another  legislative  act  of  April  16,  1859. 
According  to  this  plan  (offered  by  Col.  J.  W.  Adams,  engineer),  the  city  is 
divided  into  four  natural  divisions.  The  Northern,  comprising  all  that 
drains  into  the  East  river  north  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  an  area  of  4,350 
acres.  The  Middle,  or  Eastern  division,  comprising  all  that  drains  into 
Wallabout  bay,  3,922  acres.  The  Southern  division  comprising  the  drainage 
into  Gowanus  bay,  an  area  of  2,000  acres,  and  the  Western  division  em- 
bracing all  that  drains  into  the  East  river  between  Wallabout  bay  and  Red 
Hook.  The  Middle  and  Western  divisions  present  but  little  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  thorough  drainage.    The  inclinations  are,  for  the  most  part  good, 

by  Professor  Chandler,  the  chemist  to  this  board,  shows  that  during  the  smuner 
and  autmnn,  the  total  quantity  of  organic  matters  in  that  water  amounted  to  only 
0.88  grains  in  a  gallon,  or  1.43  parts  in  100,000  parts.  The  total  of  solid  matters,  all 
told,  is  shown  to  be  only  5.34  parts  in  100,000,  or  3.11  grains  in  a  gallon.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  Croton  water  shows  that  it  contains  an  average  of  4.48  grains  of  matter  in 
every  gallon,  whereas,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  Nassau  con- 
tains only  0.88  grains  of  matter  in  the  ewune  quantity  of  water.  Such  purity  of 
water  is  unsurpassed,  and  as  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conditions  upon  which  the  sanitary  welfare  of  a  city  depends,  Brooklyn  may 
regard  itself  as  the  most  fortunate  dty  on  the  continent. 
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and  the  discharge  into  the  tide  water,  comparatively  direct.  In  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  divisions,  however,  in  order  that  the  sewerage  may  be 
discharged  at  snch  points  as  shall  permit  of  its  immediate  removal  by  the 
action  of  the  tide,  long  mains  of  large  dimensions  became  necessary,  through 
which  the  water-supply  of  the  city  could  not  be  concentrated  unless  by 
greater  waste  than  is  desirable ;  hence,  to  cleanse  these  sewers,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  scouring  effect  of  the  tide,  by  placing  tide-gates  on  the  upper 
reach  of  Newtown  creek  and  G-owanus  canal,  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
desirable,  the  closing  of  these  gates  at  high  tide,  gives  a  head  and  body  of  ^ 
water  which  at  low  water  easily  removes  all  filth  from  the  mains. 

In  arrangement  the  sewers  are  made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  original  water-courses  existing  before  the  city  was  here.  They  all 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  East  river  through  a  series  of  some  twenty 
mouths,  of  which,  however,  only  four  or  five  represent  any  extensive  area  of 
drainage.  The  whole  number  of  miles  built  by  the  department  since  its 
organisation  is  148^^  miles.  The  number  of  house  drains  connected  with 
the  sewers  during  the  year  is  3,286 ;  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the 
city  which  are  now  connected  with  the  sewers  being  24,761.  The  drainage 
of  the  Oreenwood  district,  covering  1,600  acres  of  city  land,  will  be  partially 
commenced  during  1869.  A  map  for  drainage  of  a  district  embracing  parte 
of  wards  Nine,  Sixteen,  Seventeen,  Eighteen,  and  Twenty-one,  has  also  been 
prepared  and  is  nearly  ready  for  filing.  This  completes  the  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  whole  city,  except  a  small  strip  of  a  few  acres  between  the 
Sackett  street  boulevard  and  Flatbush,  which  will  have  to  be  drained  into 
Jamaica  bay. 

The  improvement  of  the  Gowanus  canal  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Twelfth  ward  also  renders  the  continuation  of  the  Bond  street  sewer  to  Red 
Hook  Point  and  its  lateral  sewers,  a  desirable  sanitary  measure  which  will 
be  speedily  commenced. 

In  these  plans  and  constructions,  the  best  practice  and  experience  have 
been  consulted,  and  we  may  confidently  look  at  no  distant  day,  to  find  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  as  noted  for  the  healthfulness  induced  by  its  unequaled 
artificial  advantages,  as  it  has  been  for  those  which  nature  has  so  liberally 
bestowed. 
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Part  YL     History  of  thb  Fibb  Dbparthbnt  of  Bbookltn . 

Wkbtkbm  BiBTBioT,  1766-1869.I 
The  firit  fire  compaaj  within  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn  wm  org&niied 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1786,  &t  &  meeting  of  the  freeholdeiB  and  inhabitants, 
held  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Widow  Margaret  Moiser,  who  kept  a  house  of 
r  eotertAinment  in  what  is  now  Fulton  street,  near  the  ferry.  The  following 
persona  were  appointed  members  of  the  company,  vii :  Henry  Stanton,  rap- 
tain,  Abraham  Stoothbof,  John  Doughty,  Jr.,  Thomas  Havens,  J.  Van  Cott 
and  Martin  Woodward,  all  of  whom  were  commissioned  for  one  year.  The 
meeting  also  resolved  to  raise  the  suin  of  £150  by  tax,  for  the  pnrpose  of 


Bhookltn'b  First  Pikk-Bnoihe. 

proonring  a  fire  engine,'  and  it  was  fnrther  enacted  that  the  firemen  should 
regnlarly  play,  clean,  and  inspect  the  engine,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month,  and  that  in  case  of  the  non-attendance  of  any  of  the  said  firemen,  upon 

'We  have  drawn  llbenllj  on  a  very  interaetlng  manuscript  history  of  the  Fire 
Department  b;  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Spra^e,  a  portion  of  which  was  pabUshad  In  the 
Brtwklipy  CorpoTotiim  M(Mwal  for  1863. 

■  This  engine,  the  first  ever  used  in  Brooklyn,  wu  built  by  Mr.  Jacob  Boome  of 
New  Tork,  the  first  fire  engine  hoilder  of  that  dty,  who  had  at  that  time  just  com- 
menced the  bnainras,  all  former  engines  having  been  imported  from  England.  It 
was  about  eight  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in  width,  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and 
stood  about  three  feet  high.    The  bos  was  iquare,  heavy,  without  ornament  and  made 
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due  notice  given  them  bj  their  captain,  they  should  be  fined  eight  BhillingB, 
and  that  the  captain  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  notifying  the  members 
should  himself  be  fined  sixteen  shillings. 

The  firemen  'were  chosen  annually  at  to^n  meeting,  and  the  office,  al- 
though at  that  time  it  conferred  no  peculiar  privileges  or  immunities  upon 
its  incumbents,  was  much  sought  after  and  valued  as  a  position  of  respecta- 
bility and  honor  in  the  community.  At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1786,  the  following  persons  were  elected  firemen  :  Henry  Stanton, 
captain,  John  Doughty,  Jr.,  Abraham  Stoothoof,  Anthony  Remsen,  John 
Grarrison,  John  Yan  Nostrand  and  James  Leverich.  At  a  town  meeting, 
held  on  the  3d  of  April,  1787,  the  following  firemen  were  appointed,  the 
meeting  having  previously  resolved  to  increase  the  number  to  nine :  Henry 
Stanton,  captain,  John  Doughty,  Jr.,  Joseph  Garwood,  George  Stanton, 
Thomas  Havens,  James  Leverwich,  John  Van  Nostrand,  Thomas  Bowrans 
and  John  Garrison.  It  was  also  resolved  that  each  fireman  shguld  take 
out  a  license,  for  which  he  should  pay  four  shillings,  the  avails  of  these  fees 
being  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  company.  No  records  of  pay- 
ments of  these  licenses  were  kept  until  1821,  at  which  time  they  were  regu- 
larly entered  upon  the  accounts  of  the  trustees,  and  receipts  issued  for  the 
same.  In  1788,  a  special  meeting  was  held  by  the  inhabitants,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a  public  enactment  whereby  the 
fire  department  of  Brooklyn  should  be  organized  on  a  more  extended  basis, 

for  service,  being  well  bolted  and  ironed  together.  The  condensing  case,  enclosing  the 
works,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  stood  three  feet  high,  with  an 
elbow  or  goose  neck  on  the  top,  to  which,  when  the  engine  was  at  work,  a  pii>e  was 
attached,  through  which  the  stream  of  water  was  directed  upon  the  flames,  the  use 
of  hoee  and  suction  being  at  that  time  unknown.  The  wood  work  was  of  ash,  the 
air  cylinder  of  oopi>er,  and  the  chambers  of  brass,  five  inches  in  diameter,  having  a 
twelve  inch  stroke  and  with  puppet  valves  sheathed  with  leather.  She  was  what  is 
termed  a  long  stroke,  and  worked  quite  easily,  throwing  a  stream  of  water  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  ^xty  feet,  through  a  pii>e  six  feet  long,  with  a  three-quarter  inch  nozzle. 
As  she  had  no  suctions,  she  was  supplied  by  means  of  buckets,  the  water  being 
drawn  &om  neighboring  wells,  and  carried  to,  and  emptied  into  the  engine,  by  the 
firemen,  through  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  box,  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  machine.  The  capacity  of  this  box  was  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons.  The  arms  were  placed  fore  and  aft,  working  lengthwise  of  the  box, 
the  levers  striking  on  the  ends ;  and  when  full  manned  but  four  men  could  work  on 
each  arm,  tnnlcing  eight  in  all.  The  drag  rope  was  a  single  one,  without  a  reel,  the 
engine  being  guided  by  the  tongue.  Such  was  the  engine  used  here  eighty-four 
years  ago ;  and  upon  its  reception  from  the  builder's  hands,  it  was  christened  the 
Washington  No.  1,  which  name  and  number  has  been  retained  by  its  successors 
down  to  the  present  day. 
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and  endowed  with  priyileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  compliance  with  their  petition,  the  legislature  granted  an  "  Act 
for  the  better  extinguishing  fires  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn  in  Kings  county/' 
passed  March  15th,  1788,  and  which  authorized  "  the  freeholders  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  in  Kings  county,  residing  near  the  ferry, 
within  a  line  to  begin  at  the  East  river,  opposite  to,  and  to  be  drawn  up 
the  road  that  leads  from  the  still  house,  late  the  property  of  Philip  Living- 
ston, ^  deceased,  and  including  said  still  house  and  the  other  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  the  same  road,  to  and  across  the  road  leading  from  Bed- 
ford to  the  ferry,s  south  of  the  house  of  Matthew  Gleaves,  and  from  thence 
north-westerly,  including  all  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  last 
mentioned,  and  east  of  the  powder  magazine  of  Comfort  and  Joshua  Sands, 
to  the  East  river  aforesaid,  and  from  thence  down  the  East  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning,''  at  annual  town  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April 
in  every  tyear,  to  appoint  eight  able  and  sober  men  residing  within  the 
limits  aforesaid,  to  have  the  custody,  care  and  management  of  the  fire  engine 
or  engines,  and  the  other  tools  or  instruments ;  and  who  were  to  be  called 
the  firemen  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times,  as  well  by  night  as 
day,  to  manage,  work  and  exercise  the  same  fire  engine  or  engines,  etc.,  and 
to  be  subject  to  such  rules,  orders  and  regulations  as  the  freeholders  and 
inhabitants  of  the  town  should  impose.  Each  fireman  was  to  be  exempted 
and  privileged  from  serving  in  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  highways,  or 
constable,  and  from  being  empanneled  upon  any  jury  or  inquest,  and  from 
militia  duty,  except  in  cases  of  invasion  or  other  imminent  danger.  All 
moneys  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  this  fire  department  were  to  be  raised 
by  the  town  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  citizens,  April  1st,  1788, 
appointed  the  following  persons  firemen  :  Stephen  Baldwin,  captain,  Ben- 
jamin Baldwin,  Silas  Betts,  Thomas  Havens,  Joseph  Stevens,  Gilbert  Van 
Mater,  John  Doughty,  Jr.,  and  John  Van  Cott,  all  of  whom  held  their 
office  by  annual  reelections,  for  three  successive  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  daily  increase  of  fires,  arising  from  the  foulness  of 
chimneys,  and  in  accordance  with  the  ample  provisions  of  the  act  of  1788, 
the  freeholders  at  their  annual  town  meeting,  April  1st,  1789,  created  the 
office  of  fire  or  chimney-inspectors.^    John  Van  Nostrand  and  Jacob  Sharps 

*  Now  Joralemon  street.    '  Now  Fulton  street. 

'  These  inspectors,  two  in  number,  annuallj  elected,  were  to  inspect  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  foulness  of  the  chimneyB  within  the  fire  district,  once  in  eveiy  six  weeks, 
jiving  notice  when  necessary  to  the  proprietors  of  faulty  chimneys  to  have  them 
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were  appointed  inspectorg,  and  the  following  persons  firemen :  John  Van 
Nostarand,  captain^  Theodoms  Hunt,  Nehemiah  Allen,  John  Doughty,  Jr., 
John  Dean,  Daniel  Hathaway  and  Joseph  Garwood.  At  this  meeting,  it 
was  also  ^'  resolved^  that  the  firemen  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  eyery 
month,  at  an  hoar  hefore  sunrise,  under  the  fine  of  four  shillings  for  every 
neglect."  This  salutary  regulation  probahly  had  reference  to  the  fact  that, 
previously  to  this  time  the  firemen  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
any  r^ular  company  meetings,  and  seldom  visited  the  engine  house  except 
in  case  of  a  fire,  a  matter  of  so  infrequent  occurrence,  that  the  engine  was 
liable  to  be  neglected  and  unfit  for  use  in  any  sudden  emergencyv  The 
new  rule  was  then  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  careless  firemen  that  they  had 
under  their  care  a  costly  machine,  which  they,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
safety,  were  bound  to  keep  at  all  times  ready  for  instant  use.  Regular  meet- 
ings were  also  justly  considered  as  afibrding  convenient  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  among  the  firemen,  of  conference  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  performing  their  duties,  and  of  encouraging  and  maintaining 
that  esprit  cT  corps  so  necessary  to  their  efficiency  as  a  body. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1790,  the  following  persons  were  elected 
firemen :  John  Van  Nostrand,  captain,  Thomas  Everitt,  David  Dick,  Bur- 
dett  Stryker,  Nicholas  Allen,  Peter  Cannon,  Abiel  Titus  and  John  Garrison. 
Inspectors  of  chimneys  the  same  as  before,  and  though  they  were  vigilant 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  no  person  seems  to  have  been  fined  for 
ft>ul  chimneys. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1791,  at  town  meeting,  the  following  per- 
sons were  elected  firemen :  John  Van  Nostrand,  captain,  Thomas  Everitt, 
John  Gbrrison,  William  Furman,  John  Doughty,  Jr.,  David  Dick,  Thomas 
Place  and  NichoLus  Allen.  A  fine  of  two  shillings  was  also  imposed  on  any 
firemen  who  should  be  absent  whenever  ordered  on  duty  by  the  captain. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  the  following  persons  were  elected  firemen : 
John  Van  Nostrand,  captain,  John  Garrison,  Nicholas  Allen,  Burdett 
Stryker,  John  Doughty,  Thomas  Everitt,  Abiel  Titus  and  Benjamin  Dick, 
all  of  whom  were  reelected  the  next  year.  It  was  at  this  time  customary 
for  the  citizens  to  help  at  fires  by  passing  buckets,  twenty-four  of  which 
belonged  to  the  town,  and  were  kept  at  the  engine  house,  which  then  stood 
in  a  lane  in  Front  street,  near  the  Old  Ferry  road,  now  Fulton  street. 

swept  or  cemented  properly  within  six  days,  under  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  any 
neglect  of  snch  order ;  and  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any  house  whose  chimneys 
should  take  fire  and  blaze  oat  of  the  top,  should  be  fined  twenty  shillings,  with  costs 
of  suit.  The  captain  of  the  fire  company  was  authorized  to  ask,  prosecute  for  and  receive 
all  such  fines,  the  avails  of  which  were  to  he  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  engine. 
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In  1793,  the  settled  portion  of  the  fire  district,  extending  from  what  is  now 
Henry  street  to  the  ferry,  contained  some  seventy-five  buildings,  and  about 
fifty  figimilie8,the  entire  population,  inclusive  of  one  hundred  slaves,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  remainder  of  this  district,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  town,  was  open  eountty.  Fires,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, were  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  iind  the  solitary  engine,  pos- 
sessed by  the  town,  had  grown  rusty  and  unserviceable  rather  from  dinue 
than  from  use.  In  view  of  this  fiwjt,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  in  town 
meeting,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  1TQ4,  that  a  subscription  should  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  new  engine^  and  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  months,  the  sum  of  £188  IGs.  10(£.,  was  subscribed  and  collected  in 
sums  varying  from  one  shilling  to  two  pounds.  Joshua  Sands,  Esq.,  then 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  immediately  contracted  with  Mr.  Harden- 
brook,  of  New  York  city,  to  construct  a  new  and  more  powerful  machine, 
which  was  finished  in  about  four  months,  and  delivered  to  the  trustees  who 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants,  at  which  the 
new  engine  was  exhibited,  tried,  approved  and  accepted.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  office  of  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  fire  department  was  created, 
and  Mr.  John  Hicks  unanimously  chosen  as  its  incumbent. 

The  firemen  this  year  were :  John  Yan  Nostrand,  captam^  John  Garrison, 
Nehemiah  Allen,  Burdett  Stryker,  John  Doughty,  Thomaa  Everitt,  Abiel 
Titus,  and  Theodorus  Hunt. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1795,  at  the  special  request  of  the  people 
of  Brooklyn,  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1788  was  amended  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  the  filre  district,  and  authorised  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  firemen  to  thirty,  also  confirming  the  office  of  clerk  and  trea- 
surer of  the  fire  department,  created  by  the  town  during  the  previous  year ; 
and,  furthermore,  requiring  each  inhabitant  and  house  owner  to  frirnish 
themselves  with  a  suitable  number  of  fire  buckets,  under  penalty  of  proper 
fines,  the  avails  of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  fire  engine. 
At  the  next  ensuing  town  meeting,  the  inhabitants  elected  thirty  firemen, 
and  ordered  that  each  householder  or  owner  should  provide  such  house  with 
not  less  than  two  fire  buckets,  at  their  own  expense,  under  penalty  of  ten 
shillings  for  each  default,  after  due  notification.  By  this  arrangement, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  buckets  were  provided,  one-half  of  which 
were  required  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  engine,  while  the  remainder 
were  employed  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  directly  upon  the  fire. 

About  this  time  the  project  of  setting  up  a  fire  alarm  bell  was  warmly 
discussed,  and  met  with  much  opposition  from  some  economically  disposed 
persons,  in  spite  of  which,  however,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  annual  town 
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meeting  of  1796,  to  aathorise  a  subsoription  for  ite  pnrobase.  In  the 
ooorse  of  three  montha,  the  Bum  of  £49  4$,  was  subscribed,  collected  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  department,  with  instructions  to 
obtain  a«  large  a  heU  oi  he  could  procure  for  the  money.  When  purchased, 
a  new  difficulty  arose  in  finding  a  place  to  hang  it.  Several  persons  to 
whom  application  was  made,  declined,  apparently  from  a  dread  of  having 
their  nerves  startled  and  their  slumbers  disturbed  by  its  tones,  for  be  it 
known  that  in  those  days  all  Brooklyn  went  to  bed  early.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  awful  bell  found  a  resting  place  on  the  ancient  stone  house  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Bemaen,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Old  Ferry  road  (now  Fulton 
street),  and  a  lane  now  known  as  Front  street.  At  that  time,  this  house 
was  the  last  one  on  the  road  approaching  to  the  ferry,  and  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  tide  of  the  East  river.  The  trustees,  also,  agreed  with  Mr.  Remsen 
ihat  he  should  ring  the  bell  for  fire  alarms,  in  consideration  of  which  duty 
he  was  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  ezemptioos  with  which  other  firemen 
were  endowed  by  the  act  of  1788.  This  building  was  pulled  down  about 
forty  years  ago,  1816,  and  the  bell  was  removed  to  Middagh  street,  near 
Henry,  where  it  remained  until  1827,  when  on  the  petition  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens,  it  was  set  up  on  an  unoccupied  lot  of  ground,  bounded 
by  Bridge,  G-old,  Sands  and  Prospect  streets.  UpoD  the  erection  of  the 
Eastern  market  in  that  vicinity,  the  bell  was  placed  in  the  cupola,  where 
we  believe  it  still  remains,  although  the  building  itself  has  been  converted 
into  a  place  for  religious  worship. 

In  1797,  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  previous  legislative  acts,  especially  the  clause  relating  to  the 
occurrence  of  fires  from  burning  out  chimneys,  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
for  a  more  stringent  and  effective  enactment.  And  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1797,  the  legislature  passed  another  ^^  Act  for  the  better  prevention  of  fires 
in  the  town  of  Brooklyn.''  By  its  provisions  the  inhabitants  and  free* 
holders  were  empowered  to  appoint  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five 
discreet  freeholders  who  should  have  authority  to  make  such  protective 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  should  judge  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
fires  by  the  burning  of  chimneys  and  for  the  sweeping  and  otherwise  clean- 
ing them,  under  such  penalties  as  they  should  deem  fit,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  $5,  said  fines  to  be  applied  to  lighting  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1797,  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  appointed  to  that  duty :  Henry  Stanton,  John  Doughty, 
Martin  Boerum,  John  Van  Nostrand  and  John  Stryker.  These  gentlemen 
shortly  thereafter  met,  and  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  11th  day  of  July, 
1797,  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  should  be  imposed  on  every  person  whose  chimney 
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should  take  fire  from  carelessness,  or  be  set  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing, all  such  penalties  to  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  fire  company,  who  was 
also  directed  to  keep  a  book  wherein  should  be  entered  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  all  persons  owning  chimneys,  together  with  the  date  and  hour  of 
burning,  etc.  This  book  was  called  the  Ohimney  Register^  and  the  whole 
amount  of  moneys  received  for  the  chimneys,  during  the  succeeding  nine 
years,  was  £20  7<.,  which  was  duly  appropriated  to  lighting  the  streets. 
The  whole  force  of  the  department  at  this  time  was  one  engine,  thirty  men 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  buckets.  By  this  act  five  men  were  added,  ^ 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  firemen,  but  not  attached  to  the 
engine,  whose  sole  duty  consisted  in  a  faithful  general  supervision  over  the 
inhabitants  in  regard  to  chimnies,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  another  engine  had  been  procured  and  named  the  N^tane^ 
No.  2,  and  about  the  year  1810,  a  third  one  was  purchased  at  the  town's 
expense,  which  was  called  the  Franklin  No.  3. 

No  other  material  change  occurred  in  the  department,  except  a  gradual 
augmentation  of  men  and  apparatus,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incor- 
poration of  Brooklyn  as  a  vUlage,  April  12,  1816.  By  the  17th  section  of 
this  act  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  appoint  as  many  firemen  as  they 
might  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  and  they  promptly  availed  them- 
selves of  this  authority  by  organizing  two  new  fire  companies  of  thirty  men 
each,  thus  swelling  the  total  force  of  the  department  to  ninety-five  members. 
This  measure  which  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  growing  population 
of  the  village,  now  amounting  to  about  5,000,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
of  dwellings,  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  same  year  the  office  of  chief  engineer  was  created,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  firemen  themselves,  who  were  allowed  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  place.  Their  unanimous  choice  fell  on  Mr.  John  Doughty,  who 
was  forthwith  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  trustees,  as  the  first  chief 
engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  fire  department.  This  year  also  the  system  of 
regular  annual  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  department  was 
initiated  by  the  resolution  to  raise  $300  by  tax  for  that  purpose.  No 
member  of  the  corps,  at  that  time,  received  a  salary,  and  the  usual  deficiency 
which  had  occurred  between  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  department, 
in  former  years,  had  been  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
members.  From  1794  to  1816,  the  department  had  received  from  chimney 
fines,  penalties  imposed  upon  firemen,  etc.,  the  sum  of  £899  Os,  Id.,  while 
the  expenses  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  £964  3«.  3<f.,  leaving  an 
excess  of  £65  3<.  2d.,  which  had  been  liquidated  by  the  firemen  themselves. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  twenty-two  years  the  department  had  been 
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maintained  at  an  average  cost  of  $240  per  annum.  The  appropriation  of 
$300,  made  in  1816,  was  so  economically  managed,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  an  unexpended  balance  remained  in  the  treasury. 

During  the  year  1817,  certain  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  fire 
engines,  enabling  them  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  back  instead  of 
the  side,  and  shifting  the  levers  so  as  to  strike  on  the  side  instead  of  the 
ends,  by  which  means  a  larger  number  of  men  were  admitted  to  work  them, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  ease  and  power  in  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chines. In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  trustees,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1816,  appointed  John  Doughty,  Isaac  Moser,  John  Harmer  and  John 
Moon,  as  firt  wardenSy  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  all 
buildings  that  should  be  erected  within  the  village.  About  this  time,  also, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  hook  and  ladder  company. 
A  most  serious  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  by  the  firemen  had  been  a 
want  of  ladders  to  assist  in  conveying  the  hose  to  an  extraordinary  distance 
from  the  engine,  and  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  leave  walls  and  ruins 
standing  in  a  very  dangerous  manner,  simply  from  the  need  of  suitable 
means  with  which  to  pull  them  down.  Two  recent  cases,  where  the  filling 
of  walls  afler  the  firemen  had  left  the  ground,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  spectators,  tended  to  alarm  the  public  mind,  and  call  general  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  plan  of  such  a  company  was  not  altogether  new  or 
untried  in  Brooklyn.  As  early  as  1812,  a  company  had  been  formed  purely 
voluntary  in  its  nature,  and  independent  of  the  department,  its  members 
claiming  no  exemptions  or  privileges,  and  being  bound  merely  to  aid  those 
of  their  own  number  who  might  be  in  danger  from  fire.  This  association, 
seeing  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject,  reorganized 
under  new  officers  and  with  a  new  code  of  regulations.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  were  desirous  of  having  a  hook  and  ladder  company  regularly 
organized  by  the  trustees,  and  attached  to  the  fire  department.  This  popu- 
lar feeling  found  unanimous  expression  in  a  petition  from  the  citizens  and 
firemen,  and  presented  to  the  trustees,  who  signified  their  approval  by 
offering,  in  case  a  company  should  be  formed,  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  apparatus.  This  being  deemed  rather  indefinite,  the  trustees,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1817,  further  resolved  to  establish  a  hook  and  ladder 
company  consisting  of  fifteen  men.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  the 
following  nominations  were  received  from  the  firemen  and  confirmed  as 
members  of  the  new  company:  Samuel  S.  Birdsall,  foreman,  Cornelius 
Van  Cleef,  John  S.  Doughty,  Egbert  K.  Van  Buren,  William  R.  Dean, 
Robert  W.  Doughty,  Stephen  Schenck,  Elias  Doughty,  Erastus  Wort- 
tington,  Isaac  Denyse,  Walter  Nichols,  William  Phillips,  Samuel  Watts, 
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Bobert  S.  Dykman  and  Elias  M.  Stillwell.  These  geDtlemen  were  all 
shortly  equipped  for  seryioe,  but  nearly  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
proper  apparatus  was  furnished  to  them,  and  then,  only  the  hooks  and 
ladders,  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  by  hand.  This  extremely  labor- 
ious work,  did  not  dampen  their  seal,  but  its  onerousness  soon  compelled 
them  to  petition  the  board  of  trustees  for  an  increase  of  men,  and  a  carriage. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  1817,  the  trustees  voted  to  increase  the  hook  and 
ladder  company  to  twenty-five  members.  This  failed,  however,  to  satisfy 
the  company,  who  shortly  afler  renewed  their  application  for  more  men  and 
a  carriage.  The  trustees,  June  22,  1818,  increased  the  number  of  men  to 
thirty,  but  did  not  grant  the  carriage.  Nothing  daunted,  the  company 
now  addressed  a  petition  to  the  trustees  in  language  too  strong  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  finally,  on  the  27th  of  June,  their  wishes  were  gratified  by  the 
appropriation  of  $125  for  Ihe  purchase  of  the  long  asked  for  and  much 
needed  carriage.  At  the  same  meeting  the  trustees  voted  to  raise  $200,  by 
taxation,  for  the  rent  of  a  lot,  and  the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  for 
the  use  and  shelter  of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  company's  apparatus,  which  it 
seems,  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  an  open  lot. 

The  firemen  next  turned  their  attention  to  a  better  supply  of  water,  for 
the  engines  of  that  day,  not  having  any  suctions,  were  supplied  by  fire 
buckets  which  in  the  case  of  a  large  fire  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand. The  trustees,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  fire- 
men, passed,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1817,  the  following  act :  "  And  be  it 
Airther  ordained  that  the  owner  or  occupant  of  every  house  in  the  village, 
having  less  than  three  fireplaces,  shall  provide  and  keep  one  leather  bucket ; 
and  having  three  fireplaces  and  less  than  five,  two  leather  buckets ;  and  having 
six  fireplaces  and  less  than  nine,  four  leather  buckets ;  and  having  nine  fire- 
places and  upwards,  six  leather  buckets  to  be  marked  with  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  street  where  they  belong ;  and 
owners  or  occupants  of  every  brew-house,  distillery,  sugarhouse,  soap  and 
candle  manufactory,  and  other  ship  chandlery  stove  shall  provide  and  keep 
six  leather  buckets,  and  every  bake  house  and  air  furnace  four  leather 
buckets,  besides  the  necessary  buckets  for  dwelling  houses  aforesaid, 
each  such  bucket  to  contain  two  and  one-half  gallons,  and  to  be  sus- 
pended in  some  convenient  place  ready  to  be  used  in  extinguishing  fires, 
and  shall  be  brought  to  and  delivered  for  use  at  a  fire  whenever  an  alarm  is 
given.''  This  was  to  be  done  on  penalty  of  one  dollar  fine  per  month  for 
each  neglect ;  and  persons  who  should  "  willfully  take  and  keep  from  the 
owner  for  twenty-four  hours  any  bucket,"  which  had  been  used  at  a  fire, 
were  be  to  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars.    Engineers  and  firewardens  were 
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also  directed  to  wear  hats,  haying  black  brims,  and  wbite  crowns,  with  the 
name  of  their  respective  offices  painted  thereon  in  black  letters ;  and  were 
to  carry  speaking  trumpets.  The  members  of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  com- 
pany were  to  wear  white  hats,  the  foreman  having  his  office  distinctly 
painted  on  hb. 

The  inhabitants  promptly  complied  with  this  order,  and  soon  the  buckets 
were  hung  up  in  the  entry-way  of  each  house,  and  on  the  alarm  of  fire, 
were  either  carried  to  the  scene  of  conflagration  by  the  inmates,  or  thrown 
out  into  the  street,  to  be  picked  up  and  used  by  any  of  the  oitixens  who 
were  going  to  the  fire  to  be  returned  afterwards. 

October  13th,  1817,  Mr.  William  Furman  was  appointed  chief  engineer, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1821,  when  Mr.  Doughty  was  reelected 
in  his  stead.^ 

On  the  2lBt  of  August,  1822,  there  occurred  a  large  fire  among  some 
buildings  under  the  Heights,  in  which  naval  stores  and  cotton  were  stored, 
destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  $85,000.  At  this  fire  occurred  the 
first  accidental  death  in  the  fire  department.  Mr.  Walter  McCann,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  company,  received  &tal  injuries  by  the 
slipping  of  his  hook,  which  he  survived  but  twentynsiz  hours. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1823,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  The  Fire 
Depcurtment  of  the  Village  of  Brookfyn.  The  growth  of  the  town,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  fires  now  demanded  another  engine  located  further 
mp  town.  Accordingly,  in  1825,  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Military 
garden  met  at  the  house  of  John  F.  L.  Duflon  and  organized  a  new  com- 
pany which  was  called  the  Lafayette,  No.  5.  The  following  were  its  first 
Enrolled  memb^v.  John  F.  L.  Duflon, /br^man,  Ralph  Malbone,  omMtant^ 
Thomas  Taylor,  $ecretary,  Jasper  Duflon,  auUtant  eecretaryy  John  B.  John- 
son, ireaeurer,  John  Pease,  steward^  Charles  Hunt,  Henry  Heins,  N.  M. 
Hudson,  John  Montgomery,  Warren  Crocker,  James  Dobbins,  Lyman  R. 
Bass  and  William  Bennett.  They  secured  accommodations  for  their  engine 
in  an  addition  to  a  house  owned  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  located  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  pump  at  the  comer  of  Fulton  and  Washington 

streets,  and  an  amusing  instance  is  preserved  illustrative  of  their  zealous 

--—-*-■  —  —  — • — ■ — ■ '         -  *- '" — — -  — — — — —- ^-— ^— ^^— — ^— ^— ^— — 

'John  Doughty  served  this  second  term,  for  fourteen  yean ;  Jeremiah  Wells  suc- 
ceeded firom  1827  to  1886 ;  then  J.  F.  L.  Duflon  served  to  1889 ;  Bordett  Stiyker,  ten 
years,  to  1849 ;  Peter  B.  Anderson  to  1858 ;  Israel  D.  Velsor  thence  to  1861 ;  Wm.  A. 
Forey,  thence  to  1868 ;  John  Cunningham,  thence  to  1869.  The  chief  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  foremen  until  the  time  qf  Bordett  Stryker,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
firemen  at  large.  The  first  annual  report  was  by  Chief  Wells,  in  1828,  the  total 
expenses  were  only  $114.40. 
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pride  in,  and  eare  of  their  machine.  In  a  short  time  after  he  had  granted 
them  the  use  of  this  bailding,  Mr.  Johnson  was  notified  by  the  tenants  of 
the  dwelling  house,  that  they  were  about  to  leave  the  premises.  On  being 
inquired  of  as  to  the  reason,  they  complained  that  the  firemen  yisited  the 
place  every  day,  got  the  engine  out  upon  the  sidewalk,  scrubbed,  cleaned, 
walked  round  and  looked  at  it  as  if  they  had  never  seen  an  engine  before, 
and  furthermore  declared  that  they  feared  the  firemen  would  set  the  home 
on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  new  machine.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  J.  succeeded  in  pacifying  their  fears,  and  no  further  difficulty 
ensued  from  the  labors  of  love  in  which  the  firemen  so  heartily  indulged. 

No.  6,  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  most  of  the  fires  which 
occurred,  soon  found  that  it  was  pretty  severe  labor  to  drag  their  engine 
down  to  the  village,  they  therefore  petitioned  the  board  of  trustees  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  reel,  which,  although  in  general  use  by  the  New  York 
engines,  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced  in  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Department. 
This  was  granted  January  2d,  1827,  and  this  improvement  was  speedily 
adopted  by  the  other  companies. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  was  the  first  departmental  parade.  The 
Brooklyn  Fire  Insurance  company  presented  a  banner  to  the  department  on 
the  occasion.  Clinton  Hook  and  Ladder  2,  was  organized  as  late  as  1840, 
and  took  206  Pearl  street  for  its  location.  Elisha  B.  Morrell  was  the  first 
secretary  of  this  company.  Protector  No.  6,  in  1826.  This  company 
located  on  Concord  street  near  Adams,  thence  in  1838  it  removed  to  Pearl 
street.  James  H.  Cornwall  was  its  foreman  in  1851.  Constitution  No.  7 
was  organized  in  1828.  This  company  presents  a  long  record  of  politically 
distinguished  members  and  officers,  and  of  hospitable  entertainments  given 
to  and  received  from  the  firemen  of  other  cities.  Among  its  annals  is  a 
story  of  its  members  having  played  two  hundred  and  eight  feet  on  Christmas 
day,  1869,  with  its  double  decked  hand  engine.  This  feat,  however,  was 
not  performed  in  Brooklyn.  Columbia  No.  7  dates  from  its  reorganization 
in  1864,  and  has  done  good  service  in  mid-Brooklyn.  Pacific  No.  14  dates 
from  1846.  This  is  considered  by  the  others  to  have  been  the  Trojan  horse 
of  the  department.  It  bought  its  own  engines;  the  first  for  $1,000,  and  a 
better  one  for  double  the  money,  in  1851.  This  company's  quarters  have 
always  been  in  the  fashionable  vicinity  of  the  Heights.  J.  Pryor  Korke, 
W.  A.  Fowler  and  Frederick  S.  Massey  were  its  leaders,  and  it  owned  its 
own  apparatus,  volunteering  its  property  as  well  as  its  services. 

Brooklyn  No.  17  was  organized  in  1848.  Henry  A.  Moore  was  first 
assistant  foreman,  and  Alexander  Cashow,  secretary.  In  1850,  at  a  fire  at 
Thome's  stores,  Furman  street,  its  apparatus  was  blown  into  the  river  by 
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ftn  explosioa  of  saltpetre.  This  company  could  boast  a  strong  exempt  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  a  fall  roll  of  active  members;  started  in  Washington 
street,  near  Johnson,  thence  removed  to  Lawrence  street  thence  to  Jay  street, 
near  Willoughby ;  and  had  the  first  steam  engine  in  Brooklyn,  an  Amoskeag, 
in  1861.     William  Borrell  figures  most  prominently  on  its  records  of  17. 

H.09e  Companies, — ^Atlantic  1  was  organized  in  1835.  J.  M.  Yan  Cott 
was  the  first  assistant  foreman,  and  W.  H.  Peck,  ti^tee.  A  painter's  old 
cart  was  the  first  apparatus  of  the  first  hose  company.  They  began  life  in 
a  shed,  until  they  moved  into  Fireman's  hall.  Hose  6  was  organized  in 
1853,  under  Anthony  F.  Campbell  and  others.  It  was  located  first  in  a 
shed  on  Adelphi  street,  and  thence  removed  to  Carlton  avenue. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1855,  was  enacted  a  law,  changing  the  name  of 
the  corporation  to  that  of  The  Fire  Department  of  the  Oify  of  Brookfyn, 
and  empowering  a  board  of  trustees  of  one  from  each  company  to  manage 
its  afiSurs  and  dispose  of  its  funds.  A  board  of  representatives  of  two 
members  from  each  company  was  constituted  with  power  to  make  and  pre- 
scribe such  bye-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  touching  the  management 
and  disposition  of  the  funds,  and  the  general  business  and  purposes  for 
which  the  corporation  was  instituted,  as  should  not  confiict  with  the  laws  of 
tiie  state  and  ordinances  of  the  city.  The  fund,  after  deducting  necessary 
expenses,  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  such  indigent  or  disabled 
firemen  or  their  families,  as  should  be  entitled  to  it  under  the  rules  of  the 
corporation,  or  who  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  assistance. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1857,  was  passed  "  An  Act  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  Firemen  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  providing  for  the  election, 
by  a  oonTention  of  two  delegates  from  each  fire  company,  and  one  delegate 
from  the  board  of  engineers,  of  a  commission  of  five,  to  be  denominated. 
The  Oommimoners  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Western  District  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  This  commission  continued  in  force  until  1869,  when 
the  law  was  passed  creating  the  Metropolitan  Paid  Fire  Department. 

The  force  of  the  Western  District  Fire  Department  at  this  time  consisted 
of  twenty-two  engines  (of  which  nine  were  steamers),  seventeen  hose  com- 
panies, and  six  hook  and  ladder  companies,  under  chief  engineer,  John  Cun- 
ningham, and  assistant  engineers,  William  Down,  James  Ghiffhey,  Charles  B. 
Farley,  Peter  Fagan,  James  O'Conner,  Thomas  Began  and  James  W.  Dean. 

Eastxbn  District. 

The  records  of  the  Williamsburgh  Fire  Department,  previous  to  the  con- 
solidation of  that  city  with  Brooklyn  in  1855,  are  so  meagre  and  incomplete 
that  it  18  with  difficulty  that  anything  like  a  connected  history  of  the  same, 
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can  be  prepared.  We  have,  therefore,  availed  ourselves  largely  of  a 
sketoli  by  Mr.  Demo*  Strong,  well  known  for  years  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  efficient  members  of  tbe  Williamsbnrgb  department.  ^'  Pre- 
vious to  1834,  the  necessity  of  some  efficient  means  of  extinguishing  fires 
was  more'  extensively  canvassed  among  the  more  public  spirited  citizens  of 
the  then  growing  village,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  January  of  that  year, 
the  board  of  trustees  w^re  petitioned  by  John  Luther  and  others  to  purchase 
two  engines,  and  organise  companies  to  work  them.  The  petition  received 
the  fiivorable  action  of  the  board,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  locate 
the  engines,  one  to  be  in  North  Second,  and  the  other  in  South  Second 
street.  The  population  of  the  village  at  that  time  was  mainly  centered  in 
and  around  the  Grand  street  ferry.  The  work  of  organizing  the  department 
was  now  rapidly  progressed  with,  and  by  the  end  of  January,  the  engines 
had  been  ordered,  the  lots  purchased,  and  the  erection  of  the  houses  authorized. 
In  March,  the  firemen  were  appointed,  and  the  two  companies  fairly  organized; 
and  thus  were  constituted,  almost  simultaneously,  the  first  two  fire  companies 
of  Williamsburgh.  No.  1  adopted  the  name  of  Washington  Company,  and 
No.  2  that  of  Protection  Company,  which  they  retain  at  the  present  time. 
No.  1  retains  its  original  location,  as  did  No.  2,  until  a  few  years  ago. 

The  records  of  this  period  do  not  show  what  was  the  number  of  the  men 
allowed  to  each  company,  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  them,  or 
the  manner  of  their  appointment.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  twenty-five 
was  the  number  of  men  allowed,  inasmuch  as,  some  years  after,  a  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  companies  from  that 
number  to  forty.  Doubtless  the  manner  of  appointment  was  very  much  the 
same  as  at  present,  though  there  were  instances  where  the  individual  him- 
self applied  directly  to  the  common  council,  and  where  the  chief  engineer 
sent  in  names  for  confirmation,  independent  of  the  action  of  the  companies 
to  whom  they  were  assigned  by  the  trustees. 

In  December,  1835,  John  Luther  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  being 
the  first  time  the  office  was  known  in  the  department.  In  September,  1836, 
the  trustees  authorized  the  construction  of  a  public  cistern  in  front  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  corner  of  South  Second  and  Fourth  streets,  at  a 
cost  of  $500.  The  necessity  for  a  hook  and  ladder  company  was  soon  made 
apparent,  and  in  June,  1836,  a  company,  known  as  Mutual  Truck  Com- 
pany No.  1,  was  organized  and  located  in  the  house,  adjoining  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  1,  in  North  Second  street.  The  total  number  of  actual  members 
of  the  three  companies  then  in  existence  was  sixty-three,  twenty-five  men 
being  aUotted  to  each  engine  company,  and  thirteen  to  the  truck  company, 
though  in  fact  every  citizen  was  supposed  to  constitute  himself  a  fireman  in 
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an  emcfrgeney,  and  there  were  no  reetrictions  against  any  one  assisting  in 
going  to,  or  working  at  a  fire  in  any  capacity  one  might  choose,  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  yonnger  male  villagers  were  in  reality  divided  off  into 
two  parties,  termed  north  and  sonth-eiders,  and  while  the  first  named 
&vored  and  took  part  for  Engine  Company  1,  the  hoys  of  the  south  side 
were  equally  exercised  for  No.  2,  and  fights  between  the  two  sections  were 
of  daily  occurrence  and  varied  in  result. 

On  the  12ih  of  October,  1836,  the  office  of  chief  en^neer  was  rendered 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Luther  from  the  village.  A  contest  arose 
between  the  department  and  the  board  of  trustees  as  to  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy,  which  resulted  in  an  arrangement  that  the  fire- 
men should  nominate,  and  the  trustees  confirm.  Peter  Powell,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  received  the  nomination  on  the  part  of  the  firemen,  and  their 
action  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  trustees.  This  course  was  strictly 
pursued  thereafter  except  in  a  single  case,  when  the  firemen,  from  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  candidates,  failed  to  make  a  nomination. 

In  February,  1837,  the  office  of  fire  warden  was  first  instituted,  Henry 
Cook  being  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  reference  made  to  this  office  for  over  four  years,  when  the 
chief  engineer  complained  to  the  trustees  of  the  hose  being  cut  at  fires,  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  wardens,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
protect  hose,  procure  water  for  engines,  and  protect  property  at  fires.  The 
trustees  authorized  the  fire  companies  to  nominate  their  own  wardens,  and 
under  this  provision  several  wardens  were  from  year  to  year  appointed. 

In  1838,  Mr.  I^vid  Garritt  was  elected  chief,  and  was  reelected  in  May, 
1839,  and  declining  to  run  for  office  the  year  following,  was  succeeded  by 
A.  B.  Hodges,  the  present  member  of  assembly  for  the  Eighth  District, 
who  held  the  office  five  years. 

In  1839,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  the  engines  were  the  property 
of  Mr.  Abram  Meserole,  who  purchased  them  at  a  sheriff's  sale,  where  they 
were  sold  under  a  judgment  obtained  against  the  village,^  and  who  hired 
them  out  to  the  authorities  at  a  rent  of  $150  per  annum,  which  arrangement 
continued  about  six  years. 

In  1841,  the  department  was  organised  as  a  charitable  association.  A 
board  of  representatives  was  constituted,  a  fund  established,  and  trustees 

'  To  levy  on  the  machines,  the  sheriff  found,  was  no  easy  ta^,  the  firemen  holding 
watch  and  ward  over  them  day  and  night.  The  officer  was  indefatigable,  and  at 
last,  after  a  long  and  tedious  watch,  the  chance  occurred.  A  fire  broke  out,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity,  he  levied  upon  the  engines  as  they  were  being  dragged  to 
the  fire. 
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appointed  to  take  oharge  thereof.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  old 
North  Amerioan  Hotel,  on  North  Second  street.  Subsequently  the  office 
of  the  Citizens  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  placed  at  its  service  gratui- 
tously and  the  meetings  were  held  there  for  several  years. 

In  1842,  the  number  of  men  attached  to  the  Hook  and  Ladder  company 
was  authorized  to  be  increased  from  twelve  and  a  captain  to  twenty-three. 
In  May  of  this  year,  the  office  of  assistant  engineer  was  first  instituted,  Mr. 
Bamet  B.  Boerum  being  chosen  to  fill  that  position.  In  March,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  laws  relating  to  Williamsburgh,  was  prepared  by  the  department 
and  presented  to  the  authorities  for  their  approval.  The  trustees  approved 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  provision  which  reduced  the  term  of  service 
from  ten  to  seven  years,  and  directed  the  draft  of  the  act  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  legislature,  to  be  passed  into  a  law.  The  legislature  enacted  it  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  firemen,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  department  b^an 
to  feel  its  effect  in  the  increased  number  of  men  and  organization  of  new 
companies. 

In  June,  1843,  the  people  in  town  meeting,  on  the  petition  of  the  firemen, 
voted  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  reservoirs  for  securing  a  supply 
of  water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the 
trustees  took  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  procuring  a  large  fire  bell. 
These  measures,  however,  were  not  carried  into  effect  without  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  There  are  many  residents  of  the  then  village  of 
Williamsburgh,  who  recollect  how  many,  and  how  stormy  and  boisterous, 
were  the  meetings  held  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  the  fire  department, 
what  contention  there  was  over  the  appropriations  for  public  cisterns,  and 
what  an  uproar  the  new  bell  created. 

In  1843,  at  the  election  for  chief  engineer,  it  was  decided  that  three 
assistants  should  also  be  voted  for  at  the  same  time,  and  the  engineers  so 
elected  were  B.  B.  Boerum,  William  H.  Guischard  and  A.  L.  Remsen. 
The  firemen  up  to  this  time  had  relied  for  information  of  a  fire  upon  some 
person  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  the  house  of  the  nearest  apparatus, 
or  going  about  the  street  of  the  village  in  the  character  of  a  town  crier,  and 
yell  out  fire,  which  would  be  caught  up  and  repeated  by  any  one  who  might 
be  out  and  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  passing  the  word  around. 

Up  to  1844,  the  department  consisted  of  but  three  companies.  In  that 
year  Engine  Company  No.  3  was  organized,  and  others  rapidly  followed. 
The  records  either  before  or  since  that  period,  furnish  little  of  interest ;  in 
fact,  there  are  no  proper  records  in  existence.  So  little  care  was  taken  to 
note  matters,  that  the  authorities  themselves  were  obliged  to  call  on  the 
firemen  from  time  to  time,  to  frurnish  full  and  complete  lists  of  their  mem- 
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ben.  In  those  early  days,  among  other  ezpenaes  of  the  fire  department, 
defrayed  by  the  authorities,  was,  in  several  instances,  for  refreshment  frir- 
nished  to  firemen  at  fires.  The  payment  of  the  last  bill  of  this  kind,  was 
oonpled  with  the  admonition  that  it  was  all  illegal  and  would  be  the  last 
time. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1843  and  1844, 
nnder  the  operation  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Winant  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  Demas  Strong,  secretary,  and  Mr.  George  Joy,  treafinrer.  The  chief 
engineer  elected  in  town  since  that  time  were  William  H.  Gnischard',  An- 
drew Marshall,  Benjamin  Dubois,  R.  H.  Harding  (served  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Dubois),  Charles  0.  Talbot,  Hamilton  Allen,  F.  W.  Jennings, 
Thomas  M.  Doyle,  and  John  W.  Smith.  Up  to  the  year  1840,  and  during 
the  five  years  preceding,  six  new  companies  were  organized  comprising 
Engines  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  and  Hose  company  No.  1 ;  and  at  the  time 
the  act  was  amended  by  the  legislature,  January  15th,  1857,  and  the 
government  of  the  department  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  commission,  a 
further  increase  of  the  force  had  been  made,  and  a  total  of  twenty-two 
companies  were  in  existence.  But  little  change  took  place  until  1865,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  fund  allowed  by  law  being  insufficient,  and  it  being 
apparent  that  a  less  number  of  companies  were  adequate  to  the  duty  required, 
about  one-third  of  the  apparatus  were  dispensed  with. 

By  the  act  of  consolidation  the  Williamsburgh  fire  department  became 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  Ecutem  DiUrict  of  Brooklyn, 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1857,  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  "  An  act  to  incor- 
oorporate  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Eaatem  District  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,'^  constituting  all  the  legally  organised  firemen  in  the  present 
Eastern  District,  a  body  corporate,  to  be  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Fire  Department.  It  provided  a  board  of  representatives,  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  organised  fire  company  and 
one  from  the  board  of  engineers,  with  power  to  choose  their  own  officers 
and  establish  their  own  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business.  It  provided  also  for  a  board  ^of  trustees,  to  consist  of  one  member 
from  each  company,  to  be  nominated  by  their  respective  companies  and 
confirmed  by  the  board  of  representatives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for, 
manage  and  direct  the  investment  and  disbursement  of  the  firemen's  benevo- 
lent fund.  The  business  and  purposes  of  the  department,  which  the  act 
incorporated,  was  declared  to  be  to  raise,  accumulate,  invest,  superintend, 
apply,  dispose  of  and  expend  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  firemen  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  firemen.  The  act  also  conferred  upon  the  board  of 
representatives  the  power  and  duty  of  canvassing  the  votes  cast  at  all 
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elections  for  chief  and  assistant  engineers,  and  to  return  the  result  thereof 
to  the  common  council  for  confirmation,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
certificates  to  firemen ;  as,  also,  to  nominate  the  fire  wardens  of  the  Eastern 
District,  subject  to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  the  common  council. 

It  also  provided  for  the  election,  by  a  convention  of  two  delegates  from 
each  company,  and  one  from  the  board  of  engineers,  five  commissioners,  to 
be  denominated  The  Oommusioner$  of  the  Fire  DepartmeiU  of  Eastern 
DiMtrict  These  were  duly  chosen  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1857 ; 
their  duties  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Western  District.  The  first  president  of  the  board  was  Mr.  R.  H. 
Harding,  who  filled  the  position  acceptably  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  on 
retiring  from  the  board  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  Van  Yalkenburgh  for  the 
three  ensuing  years.  This  gentleman  resigned  from  the  board  in  the  spring 
of  1868,  since  which  time  Mr.  Daniel  Donovan  has  been  the  presiding 
officer.  The  remaining  members  of  the  board  were  Messrs.  Robert  Murphy, 
George  W.  Williams,  William  Johnson,  and  Patrick  F.  Morris. 

In  1869,  this  department,  together  with  that  of  the  Western  District,  was 
consolidated  in  the  new  paid  organization,  at  which  time  the  force  of  the 
Eastern  District  consisted  of  seventeen  companies,  divided  into  four  engine 
companies,  ten  hose  and  three  truck  companies. 


Part  VH. 

The  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Healthy  of  Excise  and  of  Police  are  alluded  to 
briefly  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  for  1857  and  1866. 

The  Police  Board  headquarters  are  at  No.  300  Mulberry  street.  New 
York,  whence  orders  emanate  from  four  commissioners  and  a  general  super- 
intendent. To  Brooklyn  is  assigned  one  inspector  (John  S.  Folk)  and  ten 
captains ;  and  the  city  is  divided  into  ten  precincts,  numbered  (in  continua- 
tion of  the  number  of  New  York  city  precincts)  from  41  to  50,  inclusive, 
with  sub-stations  for  the  43rd  and  49th  precincts.  In  addition  to  the  force 
of  368  employed  in  these  precincts,  there  is  the  Atlantic  Dock  squad,  of  four- 
teen, detailed  to  the  protection  of  that  important  interest,  and  paid  by  the 
Atlantic  Dock  Company ;  and  a  Sanitary  Squad  of  seven  and  a  sergeant, 
detailed  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Health  Board  in  Brooklyn.  A  very 
interesting  and  detailed  history  of  all  these  Brooklyn  precincts,  and  of  Brook- 
lyn police  matters,  generally,  was  given  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  Brookfyn  Eagle,  during  November,  1866. 
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Part  YUL    Public  Pares  and  Cemeteries. 

No  city  in  the  Union  was,  originally,  more  highly  fayored,  by  nature, 
with  superior  sites  and  advantages  for  the  creation  of  fine  public  parks  and 
squares  than  Brooklyn.  When  it  was  merely  a  suburban  village,  its  oedar- 
crowned  and  wave-kissed  Glover  Hill,  the  *<  [phetonga''  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  "  Heights"  of  the  present  day,  was  the  favored  resort  of  city  beaux 
and  belles;  while  its  magnificent  capabilities  as  a  public  promenade,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  Brooklyn's  most  farsighted  citizens. 
Years  of  agitation  of  the  subject,  however,  failed  to  awaken  their  neighbors 
to  the  importance  of  securing  this  unrivalled  opportunity,  ere  the  crumbling 
banks  should  yield  to  time's  remorseless  tooth,  and  the  utilitarian  grasp  of 
commerce.  Meanwhile,  the  enlightened  liberality  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
owners  of  this  section,  offered  a  free  dedication  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil 
to  so  noble  and  grand  a  project.  Indifference,  however,  reigned  supreme, 
and  finally  the  opposition  of  one  (otherwise  excellent)  man,  through  whose 
beloved  cabbage  patch,  the  proposed  promenade  would  have  passed,  was 
allowed  to  block  the  wheels  of  this  most  beneficent  enterprise ;  and,  to-day, 
Montague  park  is  only  represented  by  a  few  acres  which  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  its  owner  has  rescued  from  brick*and-mortar-dom,  and  con- 
verted in  a  ^^  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy  forever."  ^  So  also  it  had  cUmosi  been 
with  that  most  commanding  and  attractive  locality  Wcuhtnglon  Parky  on 
Port  Greene,  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  1812,  by  the  patriotic  labors  of  Columbia's  sons, 
when  threatened  by  a  foreign  invasion.  Despite  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
a  few  public  spirited  citisens,  that  beautiful  eminence,  with  all  its  interest- 
ing associations,  was  rescued  only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then,  not  until 
its  original  proportions  had  been  invaded  by  the  pick  and  the  shovel.  Its 
history  is  of  some  interest,  as  connected  with  the  history  and  the  fate  of 
several  other  parks,  etc.,  which  were  proposed  when  Brooklyn  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  city. 

On  the  23d  April,  1835,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  passed 
a  law  ^^  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  lay  out  streets,  ave- 
nues and  squares  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn."  By  this  law  exclusive  power  was 
given  to  said  commissioners  ^^  to  ky  out  streets,  avenues  and  public  squares  of 


^  RefeNDce  is  here  made  to  the  beaatifnl  little  park  between  the  foot  of  Montague 
and  Pierrepont  streets,  opposite  the  residenoes  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Low  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Pierrepont. 
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Buob  width,  extent  and  direction  as  to  them  should  seem  most  condacive  to 
the  public  good/'  And  it  was  made  their  special  duty  '*  to  lay  out  the  leading 
streets  and  great  avenues,  of  a  width  not  less  than  70  feet,  and  in  general  to 
lay  out  said  streets,  avenues  and  public  squares  of  such  ample  width  as  they 
deemed  sufficient  to  secure  a  free  and  abundant  circulation  of  air  in  and 
through  the  same  when  the  same  should  be  built  upon." 

The  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  governor,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  and  discretion  intrusted  to  them  by  this  law,  laid  out  the  streets, 
avenues  and  squares  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  made  a  map  exhibiting 
the  same  which  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  of  Kings.  Upon  this  map  there  appears  eleven  public 
squares  and  greens.  The  City  park,  Washington  park,  Johnson  square, 
Lafayette  green  and  Bedford  green  in  the  7th  ward ;  Marcy  square  and 
Prospect  square  in  the  6th  ward ;  Reid  square,  Tompkins  square  and  Ful- 
ton square  in  the  9th  ward,  and  Mount  Prospect  square  between  the  8th 
and  9th  wards.  WashingUm  Park,  as  located  on  this  map  (Flatbush  Avenue 
and  Atlantic  street)  was  closed,  by  act  of  legislature,  April  25, 1845,  and  on 
petition  of  the  common  council ;  and  the  name  was  conferred  upon  a  park  to 
be  laid  out  on  Fort  Greene.  Difficulties  encountered  in  fixing  the  bounds 
of  the  district  of  assessment,  in  a  manner  which  would,  in  any  way,  har- 
monize satisfactorily  the  different  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  wards 
to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  improvement,  had  well  nigh  defeated  it 
entirely.  Finally,  the  common  council,  having  ascertained  the  amount  for 
which  the  property  vrithin  the  park  could  be  purchased,  decided  to 'apply 
to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  purchase  the  ground  within  the  limits  of 
Washington  park,  and  to  pay  for  the  |same  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  or  by 
general  tax  upon  all  the  property  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  for  the  street 
committee  to  open  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  property  within  the 
park,  upon  condition  that  the  legislature  should  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
purchase.  At  this  stage  of  the  matter,  the  rapid  demolition  of  the  high 
grounds  within  the  park  having  been  stayed  by  these  proposed  negotiations, 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  took  the  business  into  their  own  hands,  circulated 
petitions  to  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  and  these  having 
gone  up  to  Albany  with  the  names  of  some  5,000  of  our  most  respectable 
tax  paying  citizens,  a  law  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  April,  1847,  to  provide 
for  the  fencing  of  Washington  park  on  Fort  Greene,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.^ 

>  We  consider  that  the  dty  of  Brooklyn  is  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
this  beantilul  pork,  viz :  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Seth  Low,  Esq.,  John  Greenwood, 
Esq.,  A.  G.  Hammond,  WiUiam  Rockwell,  N.  B.  Morse,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  J.  C. 
Taylor,  Jonathan  Trotter,  S.  E.  Johnson,  and  C.  B.  Smith. 
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From  tliat  period  tlie  work  of  improyement  progressed,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$137,000,  Fort  Greene,  as  our  citizens  always  have  preferred  to  call  it,  was 
made  one  of  tlie  most  central,  deliglitful,  and  healthful  places  for  recreation 
of  which  any  city  could  boast.  In  1868,  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Prospect  park  commissioners,  and  is  now  being  laid  out  with  a  lavish- 
ness  of  taste  and  expenditure,  and  wealth  of  adornment,  which  are  rapidly 
converting  it  into  a  public  means  of  enjoyment,  of  which  Brooklyn  may  well 
be  proud. 

The  CUy  Park,  an  area  of  seyen  acres,  in  the  seventh  ward  (bounded  by 
Park  and  Flushing  avenues,  and  Navy  and  Park  streets),  cost,  inclusive  of 
fencing,  grading,  etc.,  about  $65,000,  and  possesses  no  extraordinary  beauty, 
either  natural  or  artistic,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  similar  public  squares. 
The  neighborhood  is  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
as  a  great  spread  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  acres  of  black  mud  oose, 
water  and  strong  smelling  creeks,  where  school  boys  were  wont  to  fish  for 
hUkf'JUh,  with  bent  pins  and  pieces  of  twine.  It  has  always  been  a  deso- 
late, unattractive  spot,  and  its  repute  as  a  resort  of  abandoned  characters, 
etc.,  was,  a  few  years  since,  still  more  darkened  by  the  Otero  murder.  By 
legislative  enactment  of  May  9,  1868,  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  commissioners  of  Prospect  park,  who  pronounce  it  unsuitable  for  a 
public  park,  and,  in  view  of  its  capacious  and  convenient  sewerage,  its 
nearness  to  the  East  river  and  its  consequent  easy  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  recommend  that  its  site  be  used  for  that 
great  d^sidercUum  of  Brooklyn,  a  public  market.  ^ 

Of  the  eleven  public  squares  and  and  greens,  projected  on  the  commis- 
sioner's map  of  1839,  only  four  (viz :  Washington  park.  City  park,  Rcid 
and  Tompkins  park,  the  two  latter,  as  yet  unimproved),  now  exist.  But,  with 
the  improved  public  taste  which  these  thirty  years  have  brought  with  them, 

— ' ■ — — — — — — ■ ,  -■■■ 

'  Brookljm  has  long  felt  the  want  of  a  public  market,  where  its  retail  trade  can  be 
furnished  with  those  supplies  of  piovisionB  for  which  it  is  now  largely  dependent 
upon  the  city  of  New  York.  The  statistics  of  1865  show  that,  independent  of  the 
large  amoont  of  cereals  and  of  hay  raised  upon  our  island  during  that  year,  there 
was  sent  to  market,  from  the  same  source  of  supply,  over  three  millions  of  dollars' 
-worth  of  the  various  products  of  the  garden,  together  with  large  quantities  of  milk, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  other  articles  equally  necessary  for  our  daily  sustenance,  valued 
in  the  whole  at  something  over  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  has  since  been 
largely  increased  by  the  greater  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  by  the  two 
additional  rail  roads  dnce  opened  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island,  leading 
directly  to  the  dty.  And  the  great  bulk  of  this  produce  may  be  said  to  be  daily 
passing  over  our  ferries  to  the  city  of  New  York,  mainly  because  it  finds  no  suitable 
place  in  our  dty  where  it  can  be  received  and  held  for  distribution  among  our  people. 

78 
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a  new  era  liafi  dawned  upon  the  oitj  in  regard  to  its  parks  and  pkoes  of 
public  recreation.  The  success  of  New  York's  Central  park,  suggested  a 
similar  undertaking  to  Brooklyn ;  and,  the  matter  being  earnestly  agitated 
by  several  of  our  foremost  citizens,  the  first  step  was  taken,  April  18, 1869, 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature,  appointing  Messrs.  John  Green- 
wood, J.  Carson  Brevoort,  WOliam  Wall,  James  Humphrey,  John  A.  Cross, 
Nathaniel  Burgs,  Abraham  J.  Berry,  Samuel  S.  Powell,  Thomas  H.  Rodman, 
Nathan  B.  Morse,  Thomas  6.  Talmadge,  Jesse  C.  Smith,  Daniel  Maimer, 
William  H.  Peck,  and  Luther  B.  Wyman,  as  commissioners  to  select  ground 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  great  public  park  and  parade  ground.  The 
commissioners  set  about  the  work  energetically,  and  ten  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  reported  a  plan  whereby  the  city  would  have  had  to 
maintain  eight  considerable  public  grounds.  Three  of  these  were  to  be  of 
large  size,  and  were  intended  for  the  benefit  respectiyely  of  the  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Southern  Districts  of  the  city,  while  five  others,  more  nearly  of 
the  class  of  Fort  Greene,  were  designed  for  still  more  limited  local  resort. 
Of  the  larger  grounds,  one  was  to  be  connected  with  each  of  the  great  city 
reservoirs;  the  third  was  to  be  at  Bay  Ridge.  Although  the  land  recom- 
mended to  be  taken  at  one  of  these  points  was  soon  afterwards  acquired  by 
the  city,  no  measures  looking  to  construction  were  adopted,  and  the  "  eight- 
park-scheme,''  as  it  stood  at  the  time  this  ground  was  selected,  soon  came  to 
be  considered  unwieldy  and  impracticable,  and  was  abandoned. 

Upon  this  report,  the  legislature,  April  17, 1860,  passed  an  "Act  to  lay 
out  a  public  park  and  a  parade  ground  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  to 
alter  the  commissioner's  map  of  the  said  city."  This  act  provided  for  the 
laying  out  of  Prospect  park,  at  the  expense  of  the  first  twelve  wards  of  the 
city;  the  project  for  a  park  in  the  Eastern  District  not  being  pressed. 
The  parade  ground  was  located  a  East  New  York.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  were  Messrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  (^m  the  outset  the 


Brooklyn  dedres  to  be  the  natural  depot  for  the  sale  of  this  large  and  valuable 
product  of  the  island,  and  its  already  large  population  oould  probably  dispose  of  it 
all,  with  proper  management,  and  yet  it  goes  over  to.oor  sister  dty ;  passing  by  the 
veiy  doors  of  those  for  whom  it  is  really  deidgned,  and  who  are  obliged  to  follow  it, 
and  then  purchase  it  at  a  largely  increased  prioe,  and  in  a  veiy  deteriorated  condi- 
tion. Our  citizens  at  the  same  time  lose  the  benefits  of  the  trade  which  would 
naturally  result,  if  the  farmers  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  the  money  leceiyed 
from  the  sales  of  this  produce  among  them,  while  the  value  of  property  in  the 
neighborhood  oontinues  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  our  dty  is  deprived  of 
the  advantage  which  would  necessarily  follow  upon  the  large  increase  of  taxable 
property  resulting  from  the  proposed  improvement.— P.  P.  QomnvMaMT^  Beport, 
Jantuvry,  1868. 
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leading  advocate,  and  most  earnest,  for  this  improyement),  Thomas  H.  Rod- 
man, B.  W.  Fiske,  R.  H.  Thompson,  Thomas  6.  Talmadge,  Stephen  Haynes, 
and  Cornelius  J.  Sprague.  On  the  passage  of  this  law  the  common  council 
of  the  city  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the  action  of  the  legislature  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  generally  expressed  wishes  of  the  citicens,  aud 
the  commissioners  promptly  entered  upon  their  duties,  selecting  Mr.  Egbert 
L.  Yiele  as  chief  engineer  of  the  proposed  work.  For  a  time  there  was 
delay  arising  from  legal  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  certain  wards  of 
of  the  city,  whose  inhabitants  were  dissatisfied  by  the  mode  of  assessment 
proposed  in  the  act,  which  difficulties,  howeyer,  were  met  by  an  amendment 
to  the  law,  subsequently  introduced  by  the  commissioners  in  the  next  legis- 
lature. To  the  park  itself  no  objection  was  offered  f^m  any  quarter. 
The  site  of  the  park,  as  originally  laid  down,  embraced  all  the  land  bounded 
by  Ninth  avenue,  Douglass  street,  Washington  avenue  and  the  Coney 
island  road.  From  1861  to  1865,  during  the  war,  but  little  was  done  by 
the  commissioners  beyond  perfecting  the  city's  title  to  the  land  required  by 
the  park;  ^  and,  in  the  latter  year,  a  general  plan  was  adopted  for  laying 
out  and  improving  the  grounds,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Olmstead  &  Yaux,  the 
well  known  landscape  architects.  Various  legislative  enactments,  the  last 
of  which  was  passed  in  1868,  have  authorized  a  change  in  the  outlines  ori- 
ginally fixed  upon  for  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  limits  south  and  west,  conformable  to  the  above  named  plan.  The  pro- 
posed parade  ground  at  East  New  York  has  been  abandoned  for  a  tract  of 
forty  acres,  immediately  adjoining  the  park,  on  the  south,  admirably  adapted 
for  military  displays ;  and  with  this  addition,  and  the  abandonment  (recom- 
mended by  Messrs.  Olmstead  &  Yaux),  of  the  tract  east  of  Flatbush  avenue,, 
originally  included  within  the  park  limits,  Prospect  park  will  embrace  an  area 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  entire  grounds  will 
be  available  for  public  use  by  the  year  1871.  It  is,  also,  proposed  to  extend 
the  attractions  of  the  park  by  the  construction  of  park  ways  or  boulevards, 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  bay,  to  Ravenswood,  and  to  Coney  island ;  and  the 
legislature,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1868,  passed  an  act  intended  to  carry  out 
the  suggestioDS  of  the  park  commissioners. 

Prospect  hill  is  the  finest  site  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  such  a 
purpose.  It  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  elevated  range  selected  by  Wash- 
ington, previous  to  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  erection  of  earthworks 
that  were  to  defend  New  York  against  the  attack  of  the  British,  and,  from 

'  In  1861,  the  number  of  oommiBsioners  was  increased  from  seven  to  eleven,  and 
sa^seqnently  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  made  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board. 
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it  is  obtained  a  oommanding  view  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
the  inner  and  outer  harbor,  Long  Island,  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  Atlantic 
stretching  far  away  in  the  distance.  It  i»  hardly  possible  to  find  a  spot 
which  offers  greater  natural  advantages  for  a  park ;  or  which,  possessing 
such  advantages,  could  have  been  secured  on  such  reasonable  terms. 

There  is  no  other  point  near  the  city  where  the  same  extensive  and  richly 
varied  landscape  spreads  before  the  eye.  Within  the  park  itself  a  succession 
of  beautiful  wooded  hills  and  broad,  green  meadows,  interspersed  here  and 
there  by  a  natural  pond  of  water,  offer  features  of  attraction  which  require 
but  small  aid  from  art.  Unlike  the  Central  park,  the  Brooklyn  park  has 
the  immediate  benefit  of  sheltered  drives,  as  nearly  one-half  the  area  selected 
is  wooded  by  trees  of  large  growth,  composed  of  oak,  hickory,  maple,  dog- 
wood and  chestnut.  A  fine,  level  space,  suitable  and  almost  ready  for  a 
parade  ground,  and  sheltered  valleys,  where  every  description  of  plants  and 
trees  may  be  cultivated^  complete  the  advantages  of  the  site  so  judiciously 
and  providently  selected. 

Already  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  commission,^  the  park 
has  largely  developed  those  resources  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  which  it 
possesses,  and  is  daily  ministering  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  citisens 
of  Brooklyn  and  vicinity.  The  entrances  to  the  park  are  placed  at  such 
points  as  will  accommodate  the  people  from  every  section  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country,  the  principal  one  being  at  the  corner  of  Yanderbilt  and 
Flatbush  avenues,  and  known  as  the  Grand  Plaza,^  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
to  be  placed  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  executed  by  H.  R.  Brown, 
and  presented  to  the  city  by  the  War  Fund  Committee  of  Kings  county. 
From  this  point  the  road,  driving  to  the  right,  leads  to  the  place  formerly  so 
well  known  to  the  habitues  of  the  road  as  Hicks  Post's  tavern ;  and  then 
the  visitor  finds  himself  among  the  woods;  here  Prospect  park  possesses  a 
great  advantage  over  Central  park,  inasmuch  as  it  already  possesses  a  mag- 

^Boa/rd  of  commissioners, — Jamee  S.  T.  Stranahan  (president),  Gonklin  Brush, 
Walter  S.  Griflith  (secretary),  John  H.  Prentice,  Edward  W.  Piske,  Teunis  J.  Bergen, 
Abiel  A  Low,  Seymoar  L.  Hnsted,  Abraham  B.  Baylis,  Thomas  McElrath,  Stephen 
Haynes,  ComelioB  J.  Spragne.    Superintendent  and  counsel,  John  N.  Taylor. 

*  The  plaza  is  a  focal  point,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

By  Btrmight  line.         By  streets. 

From  South  Seventh  street.  Eastern  District, 2^  miles.  2]^  miles. 

From  Hudson  avenue.  East  river, 2,^^^     "  ^Wf     " 

From  Hamilton  avenue.  East  river, %^     *^  2j^ 

Prom  Greenwood  Cemetery, 1^     "  1^ 

From  the  Hunter  Fly  road,  city  line, 2^     "  2^ 

From  Flatbush  church, 1^     "  1^ 
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« 
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nifioent  growth  of  woods,  such  as  it  will  require  a  century  almost  to  produce 
in  the  Central  park.  Stretching  along  through  a  wooded  ravine,  the  main 
road  then  passes  between  the  woods  and  the  division  known  as  the  meadow 
division,  consisting  of  some  fifty  acres  of  smooth  meadow  land,  the  monotony 
of  which  is  relieved  here  and  there  by  trees  arranged  in  fanciful  clusters,  or 
singly.  These  meadows  will  also  be  used  as  pastures  for  deer,  and  such 
other  interesting  animals  as  may  be  introduced  into  the  park  when  it  is 
completed,  for  it  is  intended  to  locate  in  this  section  of  the  park  the  zoolo- 
gical gardens,  which  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  attractions  of  the 
park.  These  gardens  will  occupy  twenty-five  acr^.  Passing  along  the 
verge  of  the  city  line  at  the  Coney  island  road  for  some  distance,  the  road 
then  strikes  Flatbush  avenue,  and  continues  along  the  line  of  that  thorough- 
fare until  the  visitor  finds  himself  again  at  the  main  entrance.  After  pass- 
ing the  place  where  the  main  road  turns  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  Flatbush 
avenue,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  lake  district,  which  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  three  lakes,  graduaUy  increasing  in  size,  the  entire  length  of  the 
three  being  one  mile.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  largest  of  these  lakes,  on 
a  small  island,  will  be  placed  a  handsome  pagoda-like  structure  designed  for 
an  orchestra  to  perform  in,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  will  be  ele- 
vated plateaus  designed  to  accommodate  thousands  of  people  on  foot  or  in 
carriages  who  may  wish  to  listen  to  the  music.  In  summer  the  large  lake 
will  be  used  for  boating  purposes  and  in  winter  for  skating.  About  midway, 
this  chain  of  lakes  vrill  be  spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge,  elevated  enough 
to  afford  to  those  passing  over  it  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sylvan  lakes  on 
either  side,  covered  in  winter  with  thousands  of  merry  skaters,  and  traversed 
in  summer  by  gaily  decorated  pleasure  boats,  threading  their  devious  way 
among  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  architects 
to  relieve  their  otherwise  unbroken  surface.  Midway  between  the  chain  of 
lakes  and  the  meadow  land  at  the  other  side  of  the  park,  is  situated  the 
hilly  region,  consisting  of  a  series  of  hills  of  various  sizes,  on  the  highest  of 
which,  known  as  Yanderbilt  hill,  will  be  located  the  grand  observatory,  and 
look-out,  which  vrill  be  placed  on  a  level  plateau,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  which  will  be  made  accessible  to  car- 
riages by  a  series  of  plateaux  running  along  the  sides  of  the  hill.  This  ob- 
servatory, besides  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  park,  will  also  enable 
the  visitor  to  have  a  good  view  of  Sandy  Hook  and  the  ocean,  the  highlands 
of  Neversink,  and  the  lower  bay  of  New  York.  The  sides  of  the  hill  will 
also  be  adorned  with  a  series  of  terraces  and  arcades.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  the  plan,  but  pages  might  be  written  of  the  details,  which  will 
comprise  every  species  of  adornment  known  to  modern  landscape  architects. 
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such  as  gardens  with  rare  flowers  and  exotios,  shady  dells,  labyrinthine 
mases  and  serpentine  walks.  The  commissioners  farther  suggest  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  race  coarse  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park,  and 
also  a  bailding  for  a  maseam. 

In  short,  all  that  taste,  liberality,  and  a  pablic  noble  spirit  can  saggest, 
has  been  devoted  to  giving  to  Brooklyn  a  broad  precinct,  well  kept  and 
guarded  from  rude  intrusion,  where  genius  may  bring  its  offerings,  and 
nature  and  art  blend  together  to  work  out  images  of  serene  and  placid 
beauty ;  open  equally  to  rich  and  to  poor,  and  contributing  alike  to  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  man  of  leisure  and 
the  man  of  work. 

CarroU  Park,  intersection  of  Oourt  and  Carroll  streets,  although  of  small 
size,  has  also  been  improved,  by  the  Prospect  Park  Commissioners,  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  in  the  city. 

Gbsbnwood  Cemetsbt. 

The  successful  establishment,  in  1831,  of  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  doubtless  inspired  the  idea  of  a  similar  enterprise  for 
New  York.  The  manifold  evils  attendant  upon  city  interments  were  already 
apparent  in  that  great  and  growing  metropolis,  where,  again  and  again,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  the  resting  places  of  the  dead  had  been  broken 
up,  to  be  covered  with  buildings,  or  converted  into  open  squares;  and  where, 
the  bills  of  mortality  showed  an  annual  interment  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
human  bodies,  while  calculation  estimated  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
that  in  half  a  century  more,  the  aggregate  would  be  told  in  millions.  For 
some  years  before  any  public  movement  was  made,  it  had  been  a  subject  of 
conversation  and  desire  ;  and,  as  the  island  of  New  York  presented  no  very 
eligible  spot  for  a  cemetery,  attention  was  turned  to  a  large  unoccupied 
tract  in  Brooklyn,  lying  near  Gowanus  bay.  The  late  excellent  Jonathan 
Gh)odhue,  in  his  frequent  rides  over  this  tract,  now  called  G-reenwood,  often 
conversed  with  his  friend,  the  late  Stephen  Whitney,  on  the  remarkable 
fitness  of  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  interment. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  of  Brooklyn,  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  new  cemetery  at  Cambridge,  with  the  desire  that  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn should  have  a  similar  establishment,  commensurate  with  their  wants, 
and  not  unworthy  of  their  greatness.  The  wooded  heights  of  Gowanus, 
with  every  road,  lane  and  bridle-path  of  which  he  had  been  familiar  from 
boyhood,  occurred  to  him  as  a  site  peculiarly  favorable.  During  the  follow- 
ing year;  though  absent  from  the  country,  his  incipient  purpose  gathered 
strength  while  visiting  the  cemeteries  and  campus  santos  of  Europe.     On 
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his  return  he  found  that  Brooklyn,  hb  native  village,  was  about  to  take  rank 
among  the  cities  of  the  land,  an  event  which  occurred  in  1834.  In  the 
foUowing  spring,  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  placed,  by  the  citiaens  of  Brooklyn, 
on  a  commission  to  lay  out  the  new  city  in  streets.  It  was  while  performing 
this  duty  that  he  first  brought  forward  his  plan  for  reserving,  among  the 
Gowanus  hills,  a  large  tract  for  a  cemetery.  G-round  lying  north  of  the 
present  Greenwood,  and  known  as  the  Berry  and  Yan  Brunt  farms,  first 
attracted  his  attention ;  but  the  owners  were  not  ready  to  treat  for  their  sale. 
The  lands  lower  down,  and  nearer  to  the  bay,  had  been  purchased  with  a 
view  to  disposal  in  city  lots,  and  were,  therefore,  regarded  as  out  of  the 
question. 

The  first  public  presentation  of  the  subject  was  made,  in  the  autumn 
of  1835,  by  Major  David  B.  Douglass,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Brooklyn, 
on  the  capabilities  and  prospects  of  the  young  and  rising  city.  In  this 
lecture,  at  the  suf^estion  of  Mr.  Pierrepont,  he  introduced  the  idea  of  a 
large  rural  cemetery,  with  an  astronomical  observatory  on  the  grounds,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  whenever  such  an  enterprise  should  be  entered 
upon,  **  with  a  proper  estimate  of  its  magnitude  and  importance,  the  hills 
back  of  Brooklyn  would  furnish,  not  only  the  best  locality  in  the  vicinity, 
but,  probably,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,"  a  point  on  which  no  more 
competent  judge  could  have  been  found,  since,  in  the  capacity  of  civil  en- 
gineer, he  had  minutely  surveyed  the  whole  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  1837,  that  any  actual  steps  were  taken.  The  dis- 
asters of  that  year,  and  the  change  which  came  over  the  prospects  of  dealers 
in  real  estate,  revived  the  project  of  the  cemetery.  The  larger  owners  of 
the  property,  some  of  whom  had  already  shown  a  warm  interest  in  the  ceme- 
tery project,  were  found  willing  to  negotiate.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
with  the  efficient  aid  of  Major  Douglass,  explored  the  ground,  selected  the 
portion  which  seemed  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  mapped  the  same  with 
the  names  of  all  the  proprietors ;  and  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  in  the 
winter  of  1838,  was  followed  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  passed  on  the  18th  of 
April,  in  that  year.  It  created  a  joint  stock  corporation,  under  the  name 
of  IT^e  Grreenwood  Gemetery,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  the  right  to 
hold  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  gentlemen  named  in  this  act  were 
Samuel  Ward,  John  P.  Stagg,  Charles  King,  David  B.  Douglass,  Russell 
Stebbins,  iFoseph  A.  Perry,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  and  Pliny  Freeman.  The 
ground  finally  selected  by  Messrs.  Pierrepont  and  Douglass,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  associates,  comprised  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres, 
situated  a  little  back  of  Gowanus  bay,  and  extending,  as  marked  on  the  city 
map,  from  Twenty-first  •  street  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  from  the  Fifth 
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ayenue  to  the  Brooklyn  city  line.  The  owners  of  this  property,  valued  at 
$134,675.50,  agreed  to  receive  their  pay  in  cemetery  stock.  The  land  thus 
purchased  had  belonged  for  several  generations  to  the  Bennet,  Bergen  and 
Wyckoff  families,  and  had  stood  in  their  names  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country  by  their  Dutch  progenitors.  From  time  immemorial  it  had 
been  the  outlying  pasture-ground  and  woodland  of  substantial  fiurmers, 
whose  houses  and  homesteads  were  near  the  shore.  During  the  first  two 
hundred  years  of  this  occupancy,  it  must  have  been  a  quiet  spot,  varied 
only  by  such  sights  and  sounds  as  occasionally  invade  the  pastoral  or  the 
sylvan  scene,  with,  however,  the  one  memorable  exception  of  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn  (August  26,  1776),  which  raged  over  a  portion  of  these  very 
grounds.  1  Nor  was  the  purchase  effected  without  considerable  difficulty ; 
for,  while  most  of  the  owners  were  found  willing  to  enter  into  some  reasonable 
arrangement,  there  were  others  among  the  old  Dutch  farmers  of  Gowanus,  who 
could  neither  understand,  or  be  made  to  understand,  why  Mr.  Pierrepont  and 
his  associates  should  need  two  hundred  acres  for  a  graveyard !  An  acre  or 
two,  at  the  most,  had  been  the  extent  of  all  burial  places  which  they  had 
ever  seen,  and  when  they  found  these  gentlemen  anxious  to  secure  the 
collect,  or  pond,  which  now  forms  the  beautiful  Sylvan  Water,  they  seriously 
suspected  them  of  having  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  hidden  treasure. 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  convinced  were  some  of  them  that  the  proposed  ceme- 
tery was  a  crazy  scheme,  and  that  it  would  probably  fail  and  the  land  be 
thrown  back  upon  their  hands,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  first  payments 
being  made  as  large  as  possible.  In  short,  there  were  many  inveterate  pre- 
judices to  be  overcome,  and  much  tedious  delay  and  protracted  negotiation 
before  the  details  were  completed.  During  this  period  of  delay,  the 
power  conferred  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
consent  of  the  common  council  of  the  city,  August  6,  1838 ;  position  and 
security  against  invasion  and  disturbance  were  guarantied  to  the  cemetery, 
by  the  official  report  of  the  state  commissioners  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  by  which  "  all  streets  and  avenues  which  ha^e  been  de- 
scribed as  running  through  the  above  ground  are  to  terminate  at  its  line ;" 
the  subscription  books  of  the  company  were  opened  on  November  3d,  1838; 
the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  board  of  directors,  appointed  thereat,  held  its  first 
regular  meeting  on  the  15th  of  December.  Meanwhile,  an  amendment 
of  the  charter  was  obtained.     Under  the  original  act  of  incorporation 


'  See  chapter  on  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  vol.  i ;  and,  also,  Appendix  (part  first. 
No.  1),  in  ClwdancPs  HiHory  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
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the  aasooiatioii  had  taken  the  form  and  character  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
under  the  snppoeition  that  in  no  other  way  conld  the  requisite  funds  he 
raised.  It  waA  now  ascertained,  however,  that  the  inunediate  demand  for 
eash  capital  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  giving,  in  payment  for  the  land, 
bonds,  pledging  to  a  certain  amount,  the  proceeds  of  the  undertaking.  Con- 
sequently, another  application  was  made  to  the  legislature,  whereby  an 
enactment  was  secured,  April  11,  1839,  by  which  the  institution  was  placed 
on  the  footing  of  an  incorporated  public  trust.  G-reenwood  cemetery,  there- 
fore, as  it  now  exists,  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  public  institution,  unconnected 
with  any  purposes  of  profit  or  gain  to  any  individual  whatever. 

The  professional  work  of  surveying  and  laying  out  the  ground  was  begun 
in  the  winter  of  1838 ;  that  of  construction,  dates  from  May,  1839.  In 
October  of  this  year,  lots  were  first  advertised  for  sale. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1840,  John  Hanna  was  buried  near  the  base  of 
Ocean  hill,  being  the  first  person  interred  in  Greenwood  cemetery.  "  Early 
in  1841,  Major  Douglass,  whose  energies,  taste,  and  scientific  skill,  had, 
firom  the  first,  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  cemetery,  accepted  a  call 
to  a  distant  state,  and  resigned  his  place  as  president  of  the  institution. 
That  year  proved  to  be  one  of  great  embarrassment  in  the  affairs  of  the 
oemetery.  From  the  commencement  of  its  chartered  existence,  it  had  expe- 
rienced those  hindrances  and  difficulties,  which  are  so  common  to  public 
enterprises,  involving  heavy  expenditures,  especially  when  they  are  under- 
taken, as  was  the  case  with  Greenwood,  at  a  time  of  commercial  depression, 
and  without  the  stimulating  motive  of  private  emolument.  At  the  time 
referred  to,  these  difficulties  had  become  so  great  as  to  threateu  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  institution.  But  in  1842,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Perry  accepted  the 
management  of  the  institution,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort,  all  impediments 
were  surmounted,  and  the  grounds  were  actually  opened  for  interments,"  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  twenty  tombs  had  been  constructed,  and  there  had 
been,  including  removals,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  interments.  Omitting  a 
portion  of  the  original  selection,  which  could  only  be  retained  at  unreasonable 
rates,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  were  soon  after  enclosed.  It  now 
rapidly  became  evident  that  the  two  hundred  acres  which  it  was  at  first  supposed 
would  be  ample  provision  for  a  long  time  to  come,  would  soon  be  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  growing  wants  of  two  large  cities.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  means 
and  circumstances  would  allow,  measures  were  taken  to  extend  and  beautify 
the  oemetery.  A  rustic  cottage  for  the  keeper,  a  rustic  bell-tpwer,  lodge, 
and  gate,  guarded  and  adorned  the  only  entrance,  and  by  their  graceful  sim- 
plicity commanded  general  admiration.     The  neglected  road,  the  unsightly 
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stones,  Btumps  and  rubbisli,  the  stagnant  pools  and  noisome  swamps  all  de- 
manded and  receiyed  a  vast  amount  of  care  and  labor.  In  the  autumn  of 
1844,  nine  acres  were  added  upon  the  bay-side  boundary.  In  1847,  another 
tract  of  about  siz^-five  acres,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  cemetery, 
and  reaching  from  the  Fifth  avenue  to  the  Brooklyn  city  line,  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  G-arret  Bergen.  In  1852,  Greenwood  was  extended  into 
the  town  of  Flatbush,  by  the  annexation  of  eighty-five  acres  of  fine  forest 
ground  to  the  eastern  side ;  and  in  1859  a  piece  of  land,  which  cut  into 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  grounds,  and  which  contained  about  twenty- 
three  acres,  was  brought  into  the  cemetery,  by  which  addition,  its  outline 
in  that  part  is  made  square  and  complete.  In  addition  to  these  larger  ac- 
cessions, many  small  parcels  of  ground,  deemed  essential  to  the  convenience 
and  symmetry  of  Greenwood,  have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time,  unti^the 
cemetery  now  embraces  four  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  available  ground, 
lying  in  one  compact  body,  and  having  a  well-defined,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  regular  boundary.  The  entire  cost  of  this  land,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  assessments  on  property  without  the  cemetery,  and  cost  of  opening  and 
grading  the  Fifth  avenue,  has  been  $281,684.82,  being  $682.04  the  acre. 

As  if  providentially  designed  and  reserved  for  the  very  use  to  which  it 
has  been  put,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  particular  in  which  these 
grounds  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  that  use.  Within  sight  of  our 
greatest  metropolis,  and  not  three  miles  from  its  busiest  haunts.  Greenwood, 
nevertheless,  enjoys  perfect  seclusion.  Ample  in  extent,  there  is  scarcely  a 
square  rod  which  may  not  be  used  for  burial.  Its  numerous  avenues  and  paths 
furnish  a  long  and  delightful  drive,  presenting  continually  scenes  of  varied 
beauty.  Now  you  pass  over  sunny  and  verdant  lawns,  now  through  park- 
like groves,  and  now  by  the  side  of  a  tangled,  unpruned  forest.  At  one 
moment,  you  are  in  the  dell,  with  its  still  waters,  its  overhanging  shade, 
and  its  sweet  repose.  At  the  next,  you  look  out  ihrom  the  hill  top  on  the 
imperial  city,  with  its  queenly  daughter,  on  the  bay,  so  beautiful  and  life-like, 
down  into  the  quiet  rural  hamlet,  or  beyond  it,  on  the  distant  ocean.  Truly 
we  may  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  another,  as  he  gazed  upon  a  similar  scene, 
**  The  natural  beauties  of  wood,  water,  prospect,  hill  and  dale,  wildness  and 
cultivation,  make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  I  ever  saw,  without 
adding  anything  from  art.  The  elegance  and  judgment  with  which  art 
has  been  employed,  make  one  wonder  how  it  could  be  so  busy  there,  without 
spoiling  anything  received  from  nature.'' 

Fitted  by  nature  as  it  was,  the  whole  tract,  when  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  trustees,  was  in  a  condition  demanding  much  labor  and  expense. 
Walls  of  stone,  and  heaps  of  stones,  and  loose  stones  were  everywhere 
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to  be  removed,  boulders  were  to  be  dug  out  and  blasted,  and  stumps 
innumerable  to  be  eradicated,  ponds  and  swamps  were  to  be  cleared  out, 
dense  thickets  opened  to  the  light  of  heaven,  ridges  to  be  graded  down,  and 
holes  to  be  filled  up.  The  soil,  also,  with  a  single  exception,  was  found  to 
be  exhausted  by  bad  farming  and  bj  neglect,  and  could  with  difficulty  and 
labor  only,  be  converted  into  greensward.  With  an  energy  and  discretion 
most  admirable,  and  a  taste  most  faultless,  the  trustees  addressed  themselves 
to  the  labor  of  redeeming  these  grounds  from  a  state  of  nature  to  the  uses  of 
affection  and  taste.  A  circuitous  but  imperfect  carriage-way,  leading 
through  the  more  important  portions  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  1840,  was  gradually  amplified  into  the  present  Tour,  or  main 
avenue,  and  other  roads,  extending  many  miles,  were  added  from  time  to 
time,  all  made  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  upon  drainage-beds  of  cobble- 
stones, with  layers  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  above,  and  with  paved  gutters 
on  every  declivity.  Cheap  lodges  for  the  keeper,  and  for  visitors,  and  a 
bell-tower,  all  in  the  rustic  style,  were  put  up  near  the  gate.  Other  cottages 
were  afterwards  built  within  the  cemetery,  and  placed,  as  additional  safe- 
guards, on  its  outer  line.  These  unambitious  structures,  with  walls  of 
plank  uprights,  battened  with  cedar  poles,  rough  from  the  forest,  embowered 
as  they  were  amid  trees  with  whom  they  seemed  to  be  coeval  in  age,  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  place  and  its  associations.  For  several  years, 
and  even  after  the  resources  of  the  cemetery  had  considerably  increased, 
these  plain  rustic  structures  were  made  to  answer,  in  order  that  all  the 
available  means  might  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  heavy  land  debt. 

A  receiving  tomb  was  also  constructed,  in  1853,  as  a  place  of  temporary 
reception  for  bodies,  and  particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  several  little  ponda  or  lakes,  with  which  the  eemetery  was 
dotted.  They  were  cleared  out  and  deepened,  their  borders  graded,  shaped, 
covered  with  verdure,  and  appropriately  shaded.  And  when  it  was  found 
that  they  were  liable  to  changes  which  marred  their  beauty,  or  even  made 
them  offensive,  such  as  being  rendered  turbid  by  heavy  rains,  or  dried  up 
by  summer  heats,  the  trustees  wisely  determined  to  construct  an  artificial 
current,  worked  by  steam  pump  force,  by  which  the  hitherto  stagnant  waters 
became  a  healthy  circulating  stream,  furnishing  a  sure  supply  for  all  the 
ponds  within  the  grounds. 

The  erection  of  a  chapel  for  funeral  services,  was  originally  contemplated 
and  conditionally  promised ;  a  site  was  even  designated  (Chapel  hill),  and 
plans  drawn.  But  experience  and  observation  joined  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion that  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  did 
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not  favor  the  idea  of  holding  funeral  solemnities  in  a  cemetery  ohapel,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  An  edifice,  however,  which  shall  serve  as  a 
receptacle  for  delicate  and  costly  monnmental  sculpture,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  protect  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  will  probably  be  erected  at 
some  future  day. 

As  the  fame  and  attractiveness  of  Greenwood  increased,  its  throngs  of 
visitors  grew  larger,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  places  of  entertainment 
began  to  cluster  around  its  only  entrance.  To  escape  this  great  inconveni- 
ence a  new  and  better  guarded  avenue  to  the  grounds  was  placed  at  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  cemetery,  and  every  precaution  possible  was 
taken  to  protect  its  approaches  from  objects  and  scenes  inconsistent  with 
the  sacredness  and  decorum  which  befitted  the  place.  This  entrance,  com- 
pleted in  1850,  together  with  the  lodge,  offices,  etc.,  accompanying  it,  were 
of  a  higher  order  of  architectural  effect,  worthy  of  the  digni^  and  the  im- 
proving finances  of  the  institution.  In  1860,  after  many  years  of  tedious 
negotiation  and  patient  waiting)  the  embarrassments  resting  upon  a  portion 
of  the  north-western  part  of  the  cemetery  ground  were  so  far  removed,  as  to 
give  lull  possession  and  convenient  access.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
for  the  opening  of  a  northern  gate,  destined,  hereafter,  to  be  the  main  en- 
trance. It  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Fifth  avenue,  on  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  just  below  its  eastern  termination,  and  is  half  a  mile  nearer  to 
the  city  than  the  western  entrance.  Every  precaution  possible  has  been 
taken  to  guard  this  new  approach,  and  to  give  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  an  air  of 
quiet  and  seclusion.  This  gate,  monumental  in  form  and  character,  is  con- 
structed of  the  Belleville  brown  stone,  in  the  middle  pointed  English  gothio 
style,  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Upjohn  k  Son.  None  who  know  the  gospel 
narrative  will  need  an  interpretation  of  the  stories  told  in  stone  over  the  gate- 
ways. The  entombment  of  the  Saviour,  and  his  resurrection,  the  rawing  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son,  are  happily  embodied  in 
these  well  executed  groups  and  life-like  forms,  wrought  in  olive  tinted 
sandstone,  the  designs,  as  well  as  the  four  allegorical  figures  on  the  shields 
of  each  gable,  being  conceived  and  executed  by  Mr.  John  Moffit. 

The  original  survey  and  first  map  of  Greenwood  in  1838  and  1840,  having 
been  somewhat  imperfectly  executed,  a  resurvey  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  This  work  was  performed  in  1849,  on  trigonometrical  principles, 
and  with  mathematical  accuracy,  by  Mr.  Edward  Boyle,  then  a  very  young 
man,  since  city  surveyor  for  the  corporation  of  New  York.  So  exact  and 
complete  was  the  execution  of  this  survey,  that  no  error  of  any  importance 
has  been  detected  in  its  lines  or  angles.  An  indexed  register  of  interments 
was  began  in  September,  1840,  forming  a  vast  catalogue  of  names,  any  one 
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of  which  can  be  found  almost  instantly,  and  the  place  of  burial  shown  at 
once ;  a  matter  of  the  greatest  convenience,  when  we  remember  that  up  to 
December  31st,  1868,  there  had  been  136,984  interments  in  Greenwood. 

The  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the  cemetery,  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  beautiful  state,  has  been  immense.  The  clearing  up,  and  subsequent 
grading  of  the  grounds ;  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths,  the  labor  on 
ponds  and  water  works,  excavations  for  tombs,  and  the  digging  of  graves, 
the  culture,  manuring  and  sodding  of  large  tracts,  the  frequent  mowing 
and  raking  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  grass,  and  the  constant  care 
and  toil  required  to  keep  so  large  a  domain  in  complete  order  and  repair, 
forms  an  aggregate  of  labor,  which  has  cost  from  the  beginning,  91,611,601.58, 
but  from  this  must  be  deducted  $543,014.33  which  came  back  to  the  trea- 
sury for  work  done  for  lot  owners  and  for  the  opening  of  graves  and  vaults, 
etc.,  making  the  net  cost  of  labor,  $1,068,587.25,  as  the  entire  cost  for 
grading,  improving  and  care  of  the  cemetery  to  the  close  of  the  year  1868. 

With  commendable  forethought,  the  originators  of  Greenwood  commenced 
the  accumulation,  in  1851,  of  a  reserved  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which 
should  be  sacredly  and  permanently  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  per- 
petual repair  of  the  grounds.  The  present  prospects  of  the  cemetery  amply 
justify  the  expectation  that  this  fund,  which  on  December  31st,  1868, 
amounted  to  $492,817.30,  will  steadily  increase,  until  its  annual  yield  shall 
be  sufficient  to  keep  Greenwood,  and  all  its  lots,  in  complete  repair  and 
unchanging  beauty,  although  its  other  sources  of  income  should  be  much 
diminished  or  wholly  cut  oS, 

Its  natural  beauties  we  have  already  alluded  to ;  its  numerous,  tasteful,  and 
splendid  monuments,  its  wealth  of  memorial  marble  and  exquisite  sculpture, 
cannot  be  described  within  the  scope  of  this  volume. 

Thus  briefly  have  we  endeavored  to  trace  the  history  of  this  noble  enter- 
prise whose  name  and  whose  fame  is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  of 
Brooklyn.  The  idea  of  this  cemetery  originated  with  men  who  are  still  in 
its  board  of  trustees.  To  their  wise,  able  and  liberal-minded  supervision,  the 
cemetery  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  unexampled  growth  and  success. 
Amid  indifference  and  discouragement,  by  private  advances  of  money  and 
credit,  by  untiring  personal  exertions,  with  diligence,  and  devotion,  skill 
and  efficiency,  with  unremitting  care  and  nursing,  they  have  watched  over 
its  gradual  but  harmonious  development,  and,  ^'  their  works  do  praise  them." 

Cypress  Hills  Cemetery. 

This  cemetery  was  organized  under  the  law  passed  by  the  state  legislature  oa 
the  27th  of  April,  1847.    One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  located 
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ettt  of  the  city  of  Brookljrn,  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  land,  partly  in  Kings  and 
partly  in  QueenB  oonnty,  was  porchaBed  for  $25,000,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  November  2lBt,  1848,  one  interment  being  made  daring 
that  year. 

A  few  years  later  the  association,  by  special  charter  of  the  legislature, 
received  permission  to  extend  their  grounds  from  time  to  time,  as  it  became 
necessary.  The  total  number  of  acres  they  are  authorized  to  hold  is  five 
hundred.  They  now  possess  between  three  and  four  hundred,  of  which 
two  hundred  are  improved.  Although  its  original  boundaries  have  been  so 
considerably  enlarged  it  still  retains  its  rural  and  secluded  characteristics 
unimpaired.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  located  outside  the  city  limits, 
being  one  mile  from  the  eastern  boundary  line,  far  enough  away  to  set  at 
rest  any  fear  the  living  might  entertain  that  the  last  resting  places  of  their 
departed  relatives  and  friends  will  ever  be  disturbed  by  the  encroachments 
of  business.  Added  to  this  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  cemetery  is  easy 
of  access,  not  only  from  aU  parts  of  this  city,  but  also  from  New  York. 
Three  of  the  principal  avenues,  Fulton,  Atlantic  and  Broadway,  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  Jamaica  turnpike,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  cemetery  is 
located.  "  Cypress  Hills,  in  addition  to  its  other  charms,  has  a  historic  fame. 
At  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  it  was  selected  as  a  place  admirably  adapted 
for  defense  and  strategetical  movements,  and  was  confided  for  that  purpose  to 
the  command  of  G^n.  WoodhuU.  In  digging  up  the  ground  several  cannon 
balls,  shot  by  the  British  upon  that  memorable  occasion,  were  exhumed." 

The  cemetery  is  fiaee  from  debt,  and  derives  the  benefit  of  a  very  substan- 
tial trust  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  applied  to  the  improvement 
and  repair  of  lots,  etc.  Much  of  the  cemetery  occupies  very  high  ground. 
On  the  southerly  side  of  the  hill  the  visitor  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
grounds,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  above  tide  water,  being  the  most  ele- 
vated land  upon  the  island,  except  the  summit  of  Montauk  point.  From  the 
observatory,  erected  on  Mt.  Victory,  a  piece  of  table  land  at  a  little  distance, 
the  spectator,  standing  on  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
above  high  water,  gains  a  panoramic  view,  which  in  the  decoration  of  the 
grounds,  no  amenity  of  art,  nothing  that  wealth,  directed  by  refined  taste, 
could  suggest,  has  been  n^lected,  and  thus.  Cypress  hills,  beautiful  in  its 
own  birthright,  has  been  idealized  into  still  higher  forms  of  loveliness. 
Several  churches,  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  have  purchased  some 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  lots  here,  for  the  burial  of  their  members. 
One  of  these  plots  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  as  containing  the  remain^ 
of  from  eleven  to  fourteen  thousand  bodies  taken  from  the  graveyard 
at  the  corner  of  First  and  Second  avenues,  New  York.     This  graveyard 
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was  populated  by  intennentfl  for  a  long  Beriea  of  years,  from  the  Forsyth, 
Allen,  Willett,  Seventh  and  Second  street  Methodist  churches  in  its  yioinity. 
Not  long  ago,  they  manifested  a  desire  to  remove  the  remains,  which  were 
rapidly  accumulating  to  the  detriment  of  the  living,  into  some  suburban 
oemeteiy.  The  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  thereupon,  with  praise- 
worthy generosity,  donated  a  commodious  tract  of  land  for  their  benefit. 
The  disinterment  and  removal  were  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
and  the  dead  were  transferred  to  their  new  resting  place.  As  far  as  was 
feasible,  the  identity  of  the  remains  was  preserved  and  the  same  stones 
which  originally  marked  their  graves,  stand  above  Uiem  now.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  mouldering  ashes,  however,  being  undistinguishable,  was 
placed  together  in  large  vaults.  A  monument  of  Italian  marble,  twenty* 
four  feet  high,  with  granite  base,  erected  by  the  five  churches,  whose  dead 
are  here  buried,  appropriately  commemorates  these  sacred  remains.  The 
Soltiier*$  plot  is  beautiftdly  located,  and  four  thousand  soldiers  are  buried 
there,  the  dead  heroes  lying  in  death,  as  they  stood  in  battle,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Another  plot,  near  the  observatory,  contains  a  large  number  of 
green  mounds,  under  each  of  which  is  buried  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812, 
but  without  headstones,  railing  or  monument. 

In  the  plot  owned  by  the  American  Dramatic  Fund  Auodation,  are  the 
graves  of  many  fine  actors,  Lysander  Thompson,  Charles  B.  S.  Howard, 
Geotge  Skeritt,  Andrew  Jackson  Allen,  famous  as  costumer,  and  others.  In 
an  adj  oining  lot  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  Francis  Courtney  Weymiss,  the  founder 
of  Che  Dramatic  Fund  Association.  Another  Uieatrical  jBelebrity,  whose  body 
lies  in  this  cemetery,  is  Edmund  Simpson,  for  many  years  the  projHrietor 
of  the  old  Park  theatre.  On  his  tomb  is  the  inscription, "  Int^er  Yitse  Soele- 
risque  Perens,"  which  is  said  to  have  given  offence  to  a  New  York  minister,  and 
his  body  was  refused  burial  in  a  church  oemeteiy  on  that  account.  Some 
seventy  thousand  eeven  hundred  persons  have  been  buried  here ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that,  among  the  many  cemeteries  called  into  life  by  the 
success  of  Greenwood,  no  one  has  been  so  well  chosen,  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  or  established  itself  upon  so  permanent  a  basis  as  this. 

Thx  Cxmxtebt  of  ths  Evseorxxns 

Was  incorporated,  October  3,  1849,  and  lies  in  both  Kings  and  Queens 
eounties,  the  county  lines  intersecting  it.  A  portion  lies  in  the  south-eastern 
eitremity  of  what  was  formerly  the  town  of  Bushwick,  and  now  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  cemetery  comprises  one  hundred 
and  twelve  acres,  the  privilege  having  originally  been  granted  of  increasing 
it^  if  required,  to  five  hundred  acres. 
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The  grouncbs  are  finely  located,  embracing  every  yariety  of  surface  and 
soil  Boitable  for  the  purpose,  beautifully  interspersed  with  biU  and  dale, 
wood  and  water,  forest  solitude,  and  open  lawns,  and  the  scenery  witbin 
and  around,  presents  many  charming  views  unsurpassed  in  variety  or  beauty, 
and  tastefolly  developed  by  science  and  art.  From  its  more  elevated  por- 
tions are  seen,  in  near  and  distant  perspective,  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  numerous  villages,  the  ocean,  a  long  line  of  seashore,  the  Sound, 
and  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson. 

The  road  ways  extend  about  ten  miles,  traversing  the  grounds  in  every 
direction.  A  gateway  gives  ingress  on  the  south-east  from  the  Brooklyn 
and  Jamaica  plank  road.  A  broader  gateway  gives  ingress  on  the  north- 
east from  the  Williamsburgh  plank  road  at  the  corner  of  Cooper  avenue. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  west  from  Bushwick  road. 

The  Citizens'  Union  Csmstsbt 

Is  about  four  miles  from  either  of  the  Brooklyn  ferries,  and  is  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  Hunterfly  road,  between  Butler  and  Sackett  streets,  and 
Rochester  and  Ralph  avenues,  in  the  ninth  ward.  The  principal  entrance 
is  from  Butler  street  opposite  Buffalo  avenue,  on  the  north.  The  associa- 
tion own  twenty-nine  and  one-half  acres,  twelve  of  which  are  appropriated 
for  the  cemetery,  the  remainder  being  designed  for  building  lots.  It  was 
organized  November,  8,  1851,  under  the  general  law  of  the  state,  relative 
to  such  associations,  and  was  designed  more  particularly  as  a  burial  place 
for  the  colored,  upon  •whom  society  has  put  a  ban,  debarring  them  from 
political  and  social  equality  in  life,  and  forbidding  the  commingling  of  their 
dust  in  death.  GThe  cemetery  is  favorably  located,  and  the  surface  pleas- 
ingly diversified,  the  price  of  the  lots  being,  also,  reasonable,  and  burial 
ground  is  liberally  proffered  by  the  trustees  free  to  the  poor,  the  only  charge 
being  for  opening  and  closing  the  grave. 

Next  to  Greenwood  cemetery,  the  principal  resting  place  for  the  dead  in 
this  locality  is, 

Flatbush  Cemetery, 

A  Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  otherwise  known  as  the  Cemetery  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  differs  from  Greenwood  in  this  principal  particular,  that 
while  in  Greenwood  persons  of  all  religious  shades  of  belief  may  be  interred, 
in  the  Holy  Cross  cemetery  none  but  those  who  die  in  the  Catholic  faith 
are  buried.  This  cemetery  was  established  in  1849,  when  Father  McDo- 
nough,  who  was  then  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church,  in  Jay  street,  purchased 
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seventeen  acres  of  gronnd  in  the  village  of  Flatbnsh  for  the  purpose  of  a 
burial  ground.  Previous  to  Uie  purchase  of  this  ground  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics had  used  a  portion  of  ground  set  apart  by  the  government  near  the 
Navy  Yard  for  the  use  of  all  denominations,  and  when  the  present  ground 
was  bought,  the  remains  of  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  Catholics  who 
had  been  interred  in  the  old  ground,  were  removed  to  it  for  burial.  Since 
the  first  purchase  nineteen  additional  acres  have  been  added,  making  in  all 
thirty-six  acres,  of  which  sixteen  are  already  occupied,  and  at  the  average 
rate  of  burials  now,  which  is  about  sixty  per  week,  Uie  remainder  of 
the  ground  will  be  sufficient  for  twenty  years  longer.  The  cemetery,  as 
before  stated,  is  owned  by  the  church,  and  while,  as  in  all  Catholic 
cemeteries,  >  there  is  a  portion  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  those  whose 
relatives  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  plot  of  ground,  the  remainder  of  the 
ground  is  divided  into  plots  containing,  respectively,  room  for  two  or  four 
graves;  which  are  purchased  from  the  sexton  of  the  Cathedral  in  Jay 
street,  and  when  so  purchased,  become  for  burial  purposes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser. 

Instead  of  the  undulating  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  which  make  the 
appearance  of  Greenwood  so  picturesque,  Flatbush  cemetery  presents  a  sur- 
face as  level  from  one  end  to  another  as  an  Illinois  prairie.  From  the  main 
entrance  a  broad  carriage-way  leads  to  the  chapel,  a  frame  building  some 
thirty-five  by  fifty  feet,  with  a  small  tower,  in  which  a  clergyman,  attached 
to  the  cemetery  and  surrounding  district,  is  always  in  attendance,  and  when 
a  funeral  enters  the  cemetery,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  very  young  child,  the 
coffin  is  borne  into  this  chapel,  and  the  mourners  unite  with  the  priest  in 
reciting  the  prayers  of  the  church  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  dead, 
after  which  the  body  is  interred.  Immediately  surrounding  the  church  is 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the  cemetery  to  be  found,  for  it  is  here  that,  aa 
evidenced  by  the  piles  of  monumental  marble  which  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
are  the  graves  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  classes  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. Close  by  the  church  is  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Father  McDonough, 
the  founder  of  the  cemetery,  who  died  in  1853.  A  plain  and  somewhat 
time-worn  marble  slab  records  the  fact.  In  the  same  row  are  two  similar 
skbs  covering  the  last  resting  places  of  Father  Schneller,  the  former  pastor 
of  St.  Paul's  church  in  Court  street,  and  Father  Curran,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  B^man  Catholic  church  in  Astoria.  All  the  monuments  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  chapel  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  some  of  them  of 
the  most  costly  character. 

At  Flatbush,  also,  is  the  Potter's  field,  connected  with  the  county  insti- 
tutions. 
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3%e  Friendi*  Cemetery^  lies  near  the  city  line,  soatli  of  Greenwood,  and 
luus  a  fine  location ;  but,  in  acoordance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect,  no 
ornamental  monuments  are  allowed  to  be  erected  in  it. 

Attached  to  the  Naval  Hospital  is  also  a  small  graveyard,  where  are 
bnried  many  of  those  of  the  U.  S.  naval  and  marine  service  who  have  died 
at  this  station.  Besides  the  above  named,  there  are  several  other  cemeteries 
just  without  the  borders  of  the  city,  such  as  Washington  Cemetery^  Mount 
OUvei  Cemetery^  near  Maspeth,  Queens  Co.,  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  ferries  of  Eastern  District ;  and  Calvary  Cemetery  (Catholic),  on  Laurel 
hill,  in  Queens  Co.,  on  the  north  side  of  Newtown  creek. 


Part  IX.    Churches  and  Mission  Schools. 

In  this  sketch,  we  have  observed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  chronological  order 
of  establishment,  both  of  the  several  denominations  and  churches  in  the 
town  and  city  of  Brooklyn.  While  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
many  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city  for  valuable  information  conferred  con- 
cerning their  respective  churches,  we  have  still  to  regret  that  the  indiffer- 
ence, and  oftener  the  dilatoriness  of  some  has  prevented  our  making  it  as 
perfect  a  record  of  Brooklyn's  ecclesiastical  history,  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

I.  The  Beformed  Butch  Church.^ 

The  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  [We  resume  the  history  of  this, 
the  oldest  church  in  Brooklyn,  from  page  196  of  our  first  volume.]  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1807,  the  consistory  determined  upon  the  erection  of  a  new 
stone  edifice,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  about  the  15th  of  May,  with 
appropriate  services  by  the  Bev.  Peter  Lowe.  The  building  was  completed 
(at  a  cost  of  $13,745.53),  and  dedicated  December  23d,  1807,  Br.  John  H. 
Livingston  preaching  on  the  occasion,  from  Hebrews  iv,  12.  The  new 
edifice,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane,  now  known  as  Joralemon 
street,  somewhat  back  from  the  site  of  the  present  church,  was  a  veiy  sub- 
stantial and  heavy  looking  building.^ 

^  This  denominational  title  was  changed,  in  Jane,  1868,  by  action  of  the  General 
Synod,  to  that  of  The  Reformed  Chareh. 

'  Amon^  the  papers  of  the  late  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnflon,  we  have  found  a  scrap 
memoranda  without  date,  written  on  the  back  of  another  document  and  entitled. 
Builders  of  the  ehv/rchf  who  are  dead,  which,  without  doubt,  refers  to  the  church  of 
1807.    It  la  as  follows :  Michadl  Bergen,  Simon  Bergen,  Peter  Wyckoff,  Walter  Beny, 
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Mr.  Johnson's  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  this  church  was  the  Bev. 
Selah  Strong  WoodkuU,  D,D.y  the  only  son  of  James  Woodhull,  a  respect- 
able merchant  of  New  York,  and  Keturah,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Selah  Strong  of  Setauket.  He  was  bom  in  New  York,  August  4,  1786 ; 
lost  his  father  by  yellow  fever,  in  1798 ;  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1802 }  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1805,  was  settled 
the  same  year  at  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  and  in  1806  assumed  the  sole  charge 
of  the  Eeformed  Dutch  church  of  Brooklyn.  During  his  charge  here,  the 
trustees  of  this  church  secured  its  incorporation  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1814,  at  which  time  the  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  officiary  of  the 
church :  ElderSy  Fernandus  Suydam,  Walter  Berry,  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
John  Lefferts.  Deaconsj  Jeremiah  Brower,  Lambert  Schenck,  Abraham 
De  Bevoise,  Abraham  Remsen.^  Mr.  Woodhull  was  widely  known  for  many 
years  as  the  able  and  indefatigable  secretary  for  the  American  Bible  Society. 
In  1825,  he  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  having  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology,  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  and  of  Metaphysics  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  in  Rutger's  College.  From  this  post 
of  usefulness,  however,  he  was  soon  removed  by  death,  February  27,  1826, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev,  Ebenezer  Mason  son  of  Dr.  John  Mason, 
who  was  installed  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  June,  1826,  and  left  April  16th, 
1828.  He  was  followed  by  Rev,'  Peter  J.  Rouse^  who  was  installed  October 
13,  1828,  and  who  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1832,  in  his 
thirty-second  year.  He  was  followed,  in  1833,  by  the  Rev,  Maurice  W, 
Dvnght,  a  son  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Dwight  of  Kempsville,  Va.,  and  grandson  of 
President  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born.  May  4, 


Gomelius  Van  Brunt,  TheodoruB  Polhemus,  Adolphus  Brower,  John  Covenhoven, 
Abraham  Luquere,  Fernandas  Suydam,  Tunis  Tiebout,  Jeremiah  Vanderbilt,  Nich. 
R.  Coyenhoven,  Martin  Ryerson,  Jacob  Ryereon,  L.  Schenck,  M.  Schenck,  Francis 
Skillman,  Jer.  A.  Remsen,  Folkert  Rapi)elyea,  Barent  Lefferts ;  Hend.  £.  Suydam, 
Michael  Vandervoort,  John  Lefferts — total,  twenty-five.  On  the  same  paper  is  a  list 
of  those  who  were  living,  viz :  A.  De  Bevoise,  L.  Suydam,  L.  Lefferts,  Be^ard  ;  J. 
Johnson  and  A.  A.  Remsen,  WaUdbaut ;  John  C.  Freecke,  N.  Denton,  A.  Cortelyou, 
Q,  Bergen,  J.  S.  Bergen,  Chwanus;  R.  Suydam,  Jacob  Bergen,  Tunis  Joralemon,  Red 
Hook  ;  H.  S.  Suydam,  John  Moon,  A.  Remsen,  S.  Smith,  Brooklyn — ^total,  seventeen. 

'"An  elegant  but  small  new  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Brooklyn,  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Selah 
S.  Woodhull  on  Sunday  evening  last.  His  text  was  from  Matthew  xxiii,  20." — 
L(mg  Island  Star,  Nov.  18, 1811.  This  was  the  chapel  on  Middagh  street,  site  of 
public  school  No.  6.  • 
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1796.  He  gndaat«d  at  Colambis  College  in  1816 ;  was  settled  at  Wat«i- 
ford,  N.  T.,  from  1823  to  1826,  io  which  jear  he  removed  to  Nev  HackeD- 
sack,  DaUtheea  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  thie  charch, 
where  he  was  installed  May  26,  1833.  The  congregatioD  had  now  inoreaaed 
to  such  a  uie,  that  in  June,  1833,  the  couBiatory  reaolved  upon  taking 
meworee  to  erect  the  present  building.    It  was  built  by  Lafever  &  Gallard, 
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architects,  under  the  snperviaion  of  a  building  committee,  consisting  of 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  Lefiert  LefierU,  Samnel  Smith,  John  S.  Bergen,  John 
Skillman,  Garret  Bergen,  Theodoras  Folhemus  and  John  Schenck.  The 
corner-atone  was  laid  on  the  22d  of  May,  1834,  by  the  senior  elder,  Abra- 
ham A.  Bemsen,  and  the  edifice  was  finished  and  consecrated  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1835.     When  it  was  ao  far  completed  that  the  congregation  could 
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worship  in  it,  the  old  one  was  taken  down.     The  pew  owners  in  the  old 
church  were  allowed  the  cost  of  their  pews  in  sittings  in  the  new  building. 

It  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  building,  with  an  imposing  colonnade  of 
six  columns  on  both  front  and  rear. 

In  May,  1843,  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
church,  which  office  he  had  held  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  May  1, 1855, 
Mr.  Dwight  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the  church,  although  he  remained  in 
the  congregation  preaching  a  part  of  the  time  for  them  until  his  death. 

Eev.  Acmon  P,  Van  Gtesen,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  installed  as  pastor,  on  November  4,  1855,  and  resigned 
in  November,  1859.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alphonzo  A.  WtUettSj  installed 
in  June,  1860,  and  resigned  June  1,  1865.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph 
KimbaU,  D,D.,  was  installed  November  21 ,  1865.  He  was  born  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  August  17,  1820;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1839,  and  in  theo- 
logy, at  the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  church  (a  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland),  in  1844.  He  was  ordained  the  same 
year  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  settled  first  at  Hamptonburgh,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served  eight  years;  for  two  and  a  half  years  more 
he  labored  in  Washington  county,  and  then  became  pastor  of  an  Old  School 
Presbyterian  church  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  officiated  for  seven 
years.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fishkill  Reformed  (Dutch)  church, 
where  he  labored  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  was  called  thence  to  the 
pastorate  of  this  church.  The  doctrines  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  the 
Associate  Reformed  and  the  Reformed  churches  being  the  same.  Dr. 
Kimball  has,  by  his  migration  from  the  Presbyterian  body,  undergone 
no  change  of  theology.  His  characteristics  as  a  preacher,  are  earnestness 
and  simplicity,  and  an  adherence  to  the  good  old  method  of  expounding 
the  gospel. 

1837.  Tlie  Second,  or  Central  Reformed  Church  (^Church  on  the  Heights), 
Agreeably  to  the  favorable  report  of  a  committee  sent  to  Brooklyn  in 
1836,  by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
to  ascertain  what  encouragement  would  be  given  by  members  of  the  First 
church  and  others  to  establish  another  church,  the  Rev.  John  Garretson 
was  appointed  to  the  missionary  work  there,  and  commenced  his  labors 
in  the  Lyceum,  in  October,  1836.  His  exertions  were  so  far  crowned 
with  success  that,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  by  the  authority  of  the  classis 
of  Long  island,  a  church  was  organized  consisting  of  eleven  members, 
its  first  consistory  being  Jacob  Tallman  and  Walter  Bicker,  elders ;  and 
Cornelius    C.   Stryker   and   Joseph  Hegeman,    deacons.      In  November, 
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1837,  Mr.  GftrretsoD  resigned  to  take  oh&rge  of  another  ehnroh ;  and  in 
FebnuTf,  1838,  a  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  whioh  was 
aocepted;  bnt  Iiu  examinatioD  not 
being  anstained  in  the  onanimons 
opinion  of  the  classia,  a  Khiam  oo- 
onired  from  which  originated  the 
Fifth  FreBbyterian  ohnrah.  B«t. 
C.  C.  Van  Aisdale  wbb  oalled  to  the 
pastorate  in  Febrnary,  1839,  bnt  de- 
clined; and  in  Jnne  following,  the 
coDgr^ation  porchas^  lote  for 
19,760,  on  Henry  street,  near  Clark, 
on  which  they  proceeded  to  erect  an 
edifice  (now  ooonpied  by  the  (Zion) 
German  Evangelical  Lntheran  oon- 
greg&tion),  the  oornerstone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Milledoler, 
on  the  16th  of  Septomber,  1839. 
Chtpboh  oh  thb  HmaHTB.  The  bnilding  was  completed  in  May, 

following,  at  a  cost  of  (14,740,  and 
dedicated  on  Jane  3d,  1840,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Brodhead,  D.D.,  who,  the  same  month,  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
Uie  dntiea  of  which  he  accepted  in  April,  1841.  He  resigned  in  October, 
1846,  at  which  time  the  congregation  nambered  one  hnndred  and  thirty 
fiunilies  and  two  hnndred  and  thirty  commonioants,  and  the  chorch  debt 
had  been  reduced  from  123,000  to  abont  t9,000.  On  the  19th  of 
Jannary,  1847,  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Malcolm  McLaren  was 
called,  but  reaigned  July  8th,  of  the  same  year,  and  was  followed,  in  August, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gewye  W.  Be&une. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  ISfiO,  the  oomcr-«tone  of  a  larger  and  more 
imposing  house  of  worship  was  laid,  on  Fierrepont  street,  near  Monroe 
place.  This  ediSoe,  now  known  as  the  Ghureh  on  the  Heights,  is  of  brown 
stone,  in  the  Roman  Corinthian  order  of  arohitectnre,  with  a  depth  of  one 
hnndred  feet,  and  a  front  of  Beventy  feet,  having  a  portioo  sni^rted  by 
CorinthiaD  pillars.  Dr.  Bethnne's  ministry  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
and  activity  in  this  church,  there  being  200  families  in  attendance  and  446 
membera  in  communion,  whose  contribotions  during  his  pastorate  amounted 
to  nearly  1165,000,  in  addition  to  which  were  three  mission  school  enter- 
prises (vis  :  the  Bethesda  and  Myrtle  avenne  schools,  and  Summit  St. 
chapel  and  school),  besides  a  flourishing  home  school  and  Bible  class.    Ad 
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apoplectic  attack  which  Dr.  Bethune  suffered  in  February,  1859,  led  him 
to  seek  a  dismissal  from  the  pastoral  relation,  and  he  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Key.  James  Eells,  D.D.,  who 
was  installed  April  29th,  1860,  and  resigned  Dec.  28,  1866.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor,  who  was 
installed  April  3,  1867.  The  present  number  of  communicants  is  502,  and 
of  sabbath  school  scholars,  478,  while  the  contributions,  for  congregational 
and  benevolent  purposes  during  the  last  year  were  $26,503.56.  The  Myrtle 
Avenue  and  Bethesda  (Atlantic  street),  mission  schools  are  flourishing,  the 
former  about  erecting  a  chapel. 

1838.  Tht  Third  or  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  {at  Gotoanus),^ 
located  an  the  corner  of  Forty-Third  street  and  Third  avenue,  had  its 
inception  at  a  meeting  held  June  27,  1838.  The  building,  situated  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  village,  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1840,  and  the  pastorate  offered  to  Rev.  C.  C.  Yan  Arsdale;  this  he 
declined,  but  served  as  a  stated  supply  for  six  months.  He  was  followed 
by  Reo,  Samuel  M,  Woodhridge^  who  received  and  accepted  the  call,  No- 
vember 6,  1841,  was  ordained  on  12th  of  December  following,  and  continued 
until  April  29,  1850.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1852,  the  Rev,  J,  M.  Rowland 
accepted  the  call,  and  May  18,  1852,  was  installed,  but  was  removed  by 
death,  on  2d  of  October,  1853.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1854,  a  call  was  pre- 
sented to  the  present  pastor,  Rev,  John  H,  Manning^  which  was  accepted, 
and  the  installation  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August,  following. 

It  should  here  be  stated,  that  from  May,  1842  to  January,  1850,  services 
were  held  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  S.  M.  Woodbridge,  alternately  in  this  church 
and  in  the  North  Church,  as  it  was  then  called,  located  on  Third  avenue 
between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  consistory,  in  May,  1842,  from  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of 
Brooklyn.     (See  sketch  of  North  Dutch  Reformed  Church). 

The  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  lost  a  good  portion  of  its  members 
and  supporters  during  the  yellow  fever  of  1856,  and  it  seemed,  at  one  time, 
as  if  its  very  existence  must  be  abandoned,  but  the  few  who  were  left  rallied 
to  its  support,  and  it  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  possesses  a  fine  and 
commodious  parsonage,  and  its  sabbath  school  is  in  excellent  condition, 
while  that  portion  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  is  rapidly  improving. 

Rev.  John  H.  Manning,  the  present  pastor,  is  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  graduated  from  Rutger's  college  in  1844,  and  from 

^  Prime  {History  of  Jjmg  Island,  i),  says  this  church  was  organized  July  14, 1840. 
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ih«  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1847.  He  was  settled 
in  January,  1848,  at  Spotswood,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  called 
to  his  present  charge. 

1840.   7%e  Iburih  Reformed  D%Uch   Church  was  organized,  November 
11,  1840,  at  the  Wallabout.     The  Bev.  John  Knox,  who  had  labored 
some  months  in  the  place,  was  inyited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge,  but 
declined.     In  April,  1841,  the  Ray.  Peter  S.  Williamson  accepted  a  call, 
and  was  installed  on  the  second  sabbath  in  May.    He  was,  however,  dis- 
missed on  the  7th  of  October  following.     The  congregation  being  feeble, 
and  enjoying  only  occasional  supplies,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  about 
the  close  of  1842,  but  the  ehurch  was  not  regularly  dissolved  by  olassis 
nntil  October  13, 1844,  when  the  only  member  (and  he  an  elder),  was  dis- 
missed by  the  classis,  on  his  own  request,  and  joined  the  Wallabout  church 
and  the  North  Dutch  Reformed  church  became  extinct. 

1846.  The  Middle  Se/ormed  ProU$taiU  Dutch   CMrchy  located  on  the 
comer  of  Harrison  street  and  Tompkins  place,  was  organised  December  9, 

1846,  with  sixteen  members,  in  a  room  on  the  corner  of  Smith  and  Butler 
streets.  The  first  officers  of  the  church,  consisting  of  three  elders  and 
three  deacons,  were  elected  on  the  same  evening,  and  the  services  of  John 
Y.  N.  Talmage  were  secured,  as  a  stated  preacher,  until  a  permanent  pastor 
could  be  procured.  The  first  regular  pastor  called  was  the  Rev.  Peter 
D.  Oakey,  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  who 
comraenoed  his  labors  here  in  March,  1847.  During  that  year  the  con- 
gregation erected  a  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Butler 
streets ;  this  building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  October  25th, 

1847,  was  a  plain  brick  structure,  costing  about  $10,000.  Mr.  Oakey  was 
succeeded,  in  October,  1850,  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  R.  Talmage,  from  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  who  remained  about  two  years.  The 
next  regular  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Nicholas  E.  Smith,  from  the  Reformed 
Dutch  ehurch  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  who  commenced  his  labors  February  23, 
1863.  This  year,  also,  lots  were  purchssed,  and  the  present  ehurch  edifice 
commenced,  the  session  room  being  first  completed  and  dedicated  in  March, 
1855,  and  occupied  for  public  worship  until  the  completion  of  the  main 
building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  July  30, 1855.  The  edifice  is 
of  brick,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  with  two  towers  in  front,  the 
principal  one  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  The  building 
has  seventj  feet  froKi  on  Harrison  street,  and  extends  ninety-six  feet  on 
Tompkins  place ;  the  audience  room  having  a  dear  space  of  sixty-four  feet 

81 
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ft 

in  width.  It  has  gallerieB,  and  its  estimated  capacity  is  one  thousand  fiye 
hundred  persons.  The  exterior  is  trimmed  with  brown  stone,  the  lecture 
room  adjoining  being  fronted  with  blue  marble ;  cost  about  $32,000. 

1847.  About  the  first  of  October,  1847,  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  appointed  the  Eev. Thompson  to  labor  as  a 

missionary  of  the  Ticinity  of  Clinton  and  Washington  avenues,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  opened  in  the  public  school  house  in  Washington  avenue.  The 
erection  of  a  small  building  was  also  immediately  commenced  on  Clinton, 
near  Fulton  avenue.  A  division  very  soon  took  place,  when  those  who 
favored  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  began  the  erection  of  a  building  on 
Washington  avenue,  near  Fulton,  while  the  others  continued  to  build  on 
Clinton  avenue.  Both  buildings  were  small,  being  about  thirty  feet  wide 
and  forty  feet  long,  costing  about  $1,300. 

1848.  WcuihvngUm  Avenue  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Churchy  located 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Gates  avenues,  was  organized  about  1848, 
and  a  building  thirty  by  forty-six  feet  in  size,  and  costing  some  $1,400,  was 
erected,  with  the  expectation  of  enjoying  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  P. 
Thompson,  formerly  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Some  difficulty  arising,  however, 
by  direction  of  the  Dutch  Board  of  Missions,  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Yan  Kleek  of  Flatbush,  May  28,  1848,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  the  Rev.  A.  Elmendorf  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate. 

In  1850,  a  Mr  Groodman  was  called,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice 
was  laid  on  the  16th  of  December,  1850,  but  in  September,  1851,  the 
church  broke  up,  Mr.  Groodman  not  having  been  installed,  and  the  edifice 
was  sold  to  the  Baptists,  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts,-  and  leave 
a  handsome  surplus. 

1850.  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (of  North  Gowanus),  The  property  of  . 
this  congregation,  consisting  of  an  edifice  and  eight  lots  located  on  the 
Third  avenue  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets,  was  purchased  by 
the  consistory  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  church,  in  May,  1842,  from 
the  4th  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  locally  known  as  the 
North  Church  of  Growanus.  Both  congregations  were  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  same  pastor.  Rev.  S.  M.  Woodbridge,  and  worshiped  in  the  two 
church  edifices  alternately,  until  January  29, 1850,  when  the  south  classis  of 
Long  Island  dissolved  the  union,  and  organized  the  North  church  congregation 
as  the  North  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  Gowanus,  who  purchased  the  pro- 
perty from  the  consistory  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  church,  most  of 
the  members  of  the  new  organization  being  dismissed,  on  their  own  appli-  * 
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oation,  from  the  old  to  connect  themselves  with  the  new.  Although  regular 
services  were  held,  no  regular  pastor  was  settled  until  the  installation  of 
the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  N.  P.  Pierce,  in  May,  1851.  Mr  Pierce  is  a 
native  of  Enfield,  Oonn.,  where  he  was  born  August  28,  1817.  His  pre- 
paratory studies  were  pursued  at  the  academy  at  Monson,  Mass. ;  graduated 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July,  1842;  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  city:  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Templeton, 
Mass.,  by  the  Worcester  North  Association,  July  1,  1845.  His  first  charge 
was  at  Whippany,  N.  J.,  where  he  commenced  his  labors  in  October,  1845, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Rockaway,  April  30,  1846.  Here 
he  remained  until  November  1,  1850 ;  was  called  to  his  present  charge  in 
March,  1851,  commenced  his  labors  April  6th,  and  was  installed  as  pastor 
in  May  following. 

Early  in  1869,  the  property  owned  by  the  church  on  Third  avenue,  near 
Twenty-first  street,  was  sold  and  a  new  church  edifice  is  erected  and  fast  ap- 
proaching completion,  on  Twelfth  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues . 
It  is  fifty-five  by  eighty-five  feet  in  size,  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings, 
will  cost  about  $50,000,  and  will  accommodate  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
that  worshiped  in  the  old  edifice.  The  corporate  title  is  to  be  changed 
from  "  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  North  Oowanus,"  to  *'  the 
Twelfth  street  Reformed  church,  Brooklyn." 

1851.  The  North  Reformed  Church  (^Clermont  Avenue),  owes  its  origin  to 
the  efforts  of  its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Elmendorf,  D.D.,  and  was 
organiied  May  15,  1851.  A  single  service  on  each  sabbath  was,  at  first, 
held  in  the  small  wooden  chapel  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
Messiah,  in  Adelphl  street,  until  the  completion  of  the  lecture  room  which 
was  first  occupied  May  30,  1852.  Mr.  Elmendorf  was  installed  as  pastor  on 
the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1855  (four  lots 
of  ground  having  been  presented  by  the  heirs  of  Jeremiah  Spader),  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  on  Clermont  avenue  was  laid,  and  the 
structure  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  dedicated  December  27th,  fol- 
lowing. In  the  summer  of  1S65,  the  present  incumbent.  Rev.  W.  Tillotson 
Enyard,  succeeded  Dr.  Elmendorf,  who  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
ensuing.^     Mr.  Enyard  is  a  native  of  New  York  city;  prepared  for  college 


■Rev.  Anthony  Elmendorf,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1818, 
being  of  Holland  and  Hnguenot  descent.  His  father  was  Martin  Elmendorf,  a  well 
known  resident,  in  former  jears,  of  Kingston,  and  captain  of  a  company  raised  in  that 
town  for  the  war  of  1812  - 15.  His  mother  was  Rachel  Rooea,  the  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able  fieumer  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Hurley.    Mr.  E.  graduated  in  Rutgers  College 
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at  West  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  graduated  from  Eatgers  College,  N.  J.,  in  1855, 

and  from  tlie  Theologioal  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  chnrcli,  at  New  Brans- 

wick,  N.  J.,  in  1858,  and  was  settled  during  the  summer  of  the  same 

year,  at  Mott  Hayen,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  | 

he  took  his  present  charge.     The  church  has  been  steadily  prospered, 

haying  a  membership  at  present  (1869),  of  fiye  hundred  and  twenty,  and  a 

sabbath  school  of  oyer  fiye  hundred  pupils,  and  fifty  officers  and  teachers. 

A  Young  People's  Literary  Association  was  also  organized  in  1868,  by 

the  present  pastor,  which  numbers  oyer  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.     A 

handsome  parsonage  is  also  in  process  of  erection. 

1852.  German  Reformed  Protettant  Dutch  Church  of  New  Brookfyn 
was  organized  the  6th  of  October,  by  twenty-eight  persons,  acting  under 
authority  from  the  south  dassis  of  Long  Island.  Peter  Hymmen  and 
Frederick  Ztimbrod  were  chosen  elders^  and  Martin  Eaufmann  and  George 
Bufi,  deacons,  Ernest  Schrepfer,  missionary,  preached  for  them  once  eyery 
four  weeks,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1853.  The  Bey.  Mr.  Pfister  was  then 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  church,  and  during  his  term  of  seryioe,  January 
1,  1853  to  the  28th  of  August,  1854,  regular  sabbath  preaching  was  enjoyed 
by  the  congregation.  He  was  succeeded,  January  1, 1855,  by  the  Rey.  0. 
Dickhaut,  who  resigned  October  26,  1866,  and  the  Rey.  H.  G.  Heyser, 
called  on  the  4th  of  July,  1867,  was  installed  as  pastor  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, of  same  year. 

On  the  22d  of  Noyember,  1854,  a  church  edifice  (costing  about  $5,500)^ 
of  gothic  style,  was  dedicated,  and,  in  1868,  a  parsonage  was  erected  and 
repairs  m^le  upon  the  church.     The  sabbath  school  numbers  one  hundred 

in  1886,  and  at  the  Theol.  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  in  1889  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1840  was  ordained  bj  the  daaas  of  UlBter,  over  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  Hurley, 
which  his  maternal  grandfather  Egbert  Roosa  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
building,  and  which  is  now  saperaeded  by  a  more  modem,  but  leas  aubBtantial 
structure. 

In  Noy.,  1848,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1848  took  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  on  Waah- 
ington  avenue,  Brooklyn.  In  1851,  began  his  labors  with  his  present  charge, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1858,  his  health  failed,  and  he  spent  six  months  in  a  tour  in 
Euroi)e.  In  1860,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  his  alma  mater, 
Rutgers  College.  Dr.  Elmendorf  s  time  having  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  hia 
pastoral  duties,  he  published  but  little.  He  was  well  known  as  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  Christian  InteiHgencer,  and  was  the  author  of  a  sermon 
published  in  the  National  Preacher  (1854)  on  "  the  excess  of  future  glory,  over  present 
sufferings.'* 
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and  diirtj  ohildren,  and  a  paroobUl  sohool  is  ako  oonneoted  with  th«  ohnrch 
nambering  Mventj  Mltolan.  CommuBioMit  memben  <^  (h«  charah  nom- 
bar  oae  hnndrad  and  fiftj. 

1863.  Eatt  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (aitiiated  on  Bedford  avflnne  near 
JeffeiBon  street),  was  orgaaUed  in  1853,  oq  Februai;  15th,  of  which  year 
Uie  Bev.  Joba  W.  Sohenok  wu  iiiBtalled  aa  pastor,  and  die  cbnroti  eilifioe 
.  was  raised  in  March,  1S54,  and  dedicated  July  16,  of  the  same  year,  hsTiag 
been  ocoupied  from  the  preceding  sabbath.  In  1856,  the  Rev.  Jacob  West 
became  the  pastor,  and  was  followed  by  the  present  incumbent.  Rev.  8.  F. 
Farmer. 

7%e  £m  Aoeitm  Re/omud  Dvich  OtMreh.  A  ubbath  school  was 
organiaed  in  a  small  frame  building  sitnated  on.  the  corner  of  Bedford  avenue 
and  Hewea  street,  on  the  third  sabbath  in  May,  1863.  Three  teachers  and 
eight  scholars  were  pt«wiit  at  the  opening  serriee,  and  owing  to  the  spatsity  of 
the  population  in  the  neighborhood,  the  prcapeeta  were  not  enoouraging. 
There  were  no  housee  in  the  vitunity.  the  land  was  cultivated  by  German 
market  gardeners,  open  fields  everywhere  met  the  eye;  notwithBtaodiog 
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all  this,  with  a  devoted  pastor  at  its  head  (Rev.  Wm.  W.  Halloway),  the  little 
band  resolved  to  trust  in  Ood,  and  go  on  with  the  work.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  erect  a  chapel  at  once  and  the  site  on  which  the  Lee  avenue 
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Reformed  Dntob  obnrcli  now  standfl  wu  geDerooaly  donftted  hy  Baraet 
JohDHon  for  the  purpose.  The  baildiag  wu  commenoed  on  the  first  d&y  of 
June,  1863.    The  ooroer-Btone  was  kid,  with  appropriate  Berrioes,  by  the 
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Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman  on  the  3d  day  of  the  following  Aagnat,  and 
the  neat  and  beantiful  chapel  fronting  on  Lee  avenne  w&s  dedicated  to  the 
■errioe  of  Almighty  Ood,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Betbane,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  oongregation  on  the  second  sabbath  of  April,  1854.  At  this  time 
the  average  attendance  was  abont  fifty,  incloding  scholars  and  teachers.  So 
rapidly,  however,  did  the  numbers  increase  subseqaent  to  this  date  that  on 
the  first  day  of  Jannary,  1856,  seven  hundred  scholars  and  eighty  teachers 
were  enrolled  on  the  sabbath  school  registers,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
all  oonld  be  seated.  An  enlargement  was  decided  upon,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  at  once  and  completed  by  the  first  day  of  September,  1856.  On 
the  first  day  of  Janoary,  1857,  the  school  bad  one  thousand  scholais  and 
ninety  teachers.  The  congregation  was  also  very  large,  the  sabbath  audi- 
ences completely  filling  the  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Halloway,  who  had 
been  installed  on  the  15th  October,  1854,  resigned  the  pastorate  in  March, 
1859.  For  several  months  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  settled  paster  the 
numbers  of  the  church  rapidly  declined,  bnt  no  apparent  diminution  waa 
perceptible  in  the  school.  In  September,  1859,  the  Rev.  John  McG. 
Holmes  accepted  the  call  of  the  consistery,  and  became  paster  of  the 
church.     Being  a  devoted   sabbath   school    man,    new    life   was    infused 
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into  the  entire  enterprise.  Hundreds  flocked  into  both  school  and  chnreli, 
every  seat  was  soon  occupied,  and  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious 
church  became  a  necessity.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was 
laid  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1860,  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Van  Yranken  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  work  was  pushed  forward  with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  the 
large  and  beautiful  Sabbath  School  Hall  (for  size  without  a  rival  on  the 
continent),  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  October,  1860.  At  least  two  thousand 
five  hundred  children,  teachers  and  friends  were  present.  The  church 
auditorium  was  dedicated  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1860,  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Bethune  preaching  an  able  discourse.  The  attendance  at  both 
church  and  sabbath  school  largely  increased ;  every  seat  was  soon  occupied, 
and  often  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  admission.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1864  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  owing  to  impaired  health,  and  after  a 
most  successful  ministry,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  charge.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Willets  in  June,  1865,  who  was  very,  popular, 
attracting  large  and  attentive  audiences.  The  school  was  at  this  time  in  a 
great  state  of  prosperity,  numbering  upwards  of  two  thousand  children  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  teachers.  Shortly  after  this  time,  in  May,  1866, 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  who  had  been  the  superintendent  of  the  school  since 
its  inception,  and  to  whose  tact  and  earnestness,  its  wonderful  success  was 
largely  attributable,  in  consequence  of  removing  to  Rahway,  New  Jersey, 
resigned  his  position,  and  was  succeeded  by  Franklin  H.  Summers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willetts  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate,  in  the  year  1869, 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Carroll,  D.D.,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Carroll,  D.D., 
an  eminent  divine  who  succeeded  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  was  afterwards  President  of  Sidney  Hampden  College,  Virginia.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1851 ;  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  in  1855,  and  was,  immediately  after,  ordained  and 
installed  over  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Jamesburgh,  N.  J.  At  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  Brooklyn,  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (Eastern  District),  Bushwick  avenue,  hear 
North  Second  street,  has  its  history  given  on  pages  355  to  358  of  the  second 
volume. 

Fourth  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (Eastern  District),  located  on 
Fourth  street,  near  South  Second,  was  the  first  of  that  denomination  erected 
in  the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  and  the  third  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Brooklyn.  Williamsburgh,  which  had  been  incorporated  in 
1827,  was  then  confined,  mostly  to  the  lower  parts  of  Grand  and  North 
Second  streets.    The  only  house  of  worship  it  contained  was  a  small  Method- 
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iit  ekapel,  on  Nortli  Seoond  street,  wbioh  eyentually  became  a  sash  factory, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  year  1852.  South  of  Grand  street, 
seferal  fiirm  houses  skirted  the  shore ;  besides  these^  but  rery  few  buildings  of 
any  kind  occupied  the  territory  now  included  within  the  first  ward  of  the 
subsequent  city  of  Williamsbuigh.  The  old  church  edifice  of  Bushwiek, 
erected  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  island,  antique  and  oo- 
tagonal,  together  with  the  First  church  of  Brooklyn,  both  since  rebuilt,  were 
the  only  Dutch  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  present  consolidated  eitj. 

The  immediate  and  prospective  necessity  for  a  new  church  in  this  locality 
was  clearly  seen  and  felt,  and,  in  1828,  measures  were  adopted,  by  a  few 
enterprising  Christiana,  to  erect  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  present  church 
edifice,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  September  28,  1828,  by  John 
A.  Meserole  (a  patriot  of  the  reToIution  and  a  most  generous  donor  to  the 
enterprise),  and  with  appropriate  exercises  by  Dr.  Brodhead,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jacob  Schoonmaker,  of  Jamaica,  and  S.  H.  Meeker, 
pastor  of  the  eongpregation.  This  house  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1829,  by  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Brodhead,  from  II  0<Mr.,  yii, 
16th  verse ;  and  aa  no  regular  organization  had  been  effected,  an  election 
was  held,  at  which  Peter  Wyckoff,  Fetex  Meserole,  Abraham  Meserole, 
Abraham  Boerum  and  James  M.  Halsey,  were  chosen  trustees.  Its  erection 
stimulated  the  Bushwick  congregation  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship^ 
which  was  dedicated  on  the  20tU  of  September,  1829,  and  then,  the  new 
congregation  were  organized  as  a  separate  church,  by  the  classis  of  Long 
Island,  on  the  first  sabbath  of  November,  1829,  the  sermon  being  preached 
by  Domine  Schoonmaker,  who  ordained  Abraham  Meserole  and  Abraham 
Boerum  as  elders. 

This  act  of  the  dasais  so  displeased  the  old  Bushwick  church  that  they 
joined  the  south  classis  of  New  York,  in  which  connection  it  haa  ever  since 
remained. 

Immediately  upon  its  organization,  the  new  Bushwick  church  obtained 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  James  Demarest,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  served  for  the 
first  six  months  as  a  missionary,  and  partly  at  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Domestic  Missioos.  On  the  first  sabbath  of  his  ministry  he  preached  to 
sixteen  people,  on  the  second  to  eighteen,  and  on  the  third  to  twenty-four. 
The  church  edifice  was,  in  fact,  remote  from  the  village,  which  was  then 
forming  around  and  above  the  foot  of  G-rand  street.  Fourth  street  was 
then  but  a  farmer's  lane,  rough,  uneven  with  boulders,  and  studded  here 
and  there  with  stumps  or  with  trees  of  the  original  forest.  Mr.  Demarest 
having  labored  here  with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  a  period  of  nine 
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years  and  nine  months,  resigned  in  May,  1839,  and  was  followed,  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  by  the  Key.  William  Howard  Yan  Dorn }  the  church 
meanwhile  being  amicably  attended  by  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
until  the  formation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Williamsburgh.  In 
the  winter  of  1848-49,  the  church  was  enlarged,  repaired  and  modernized, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Abraham  Meserole  and  Abraham  Boerum, 
Nicholas  Wyokoff  and  others.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  Mr.  Van  Born  re- 
signed, and  for  some  months  the  Rey.  Job  Halsey  seryed  as  a  stated  supply. 
Noyember  13,  1849,  the  Rey.  E.  S.  Porter  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
installed  on  the  third  sabbath  of  December,  being  now  the  oldest  settled 
pastor  of  the  classLs  to  which  his  church  is  attached.^  This  has  been 
a  fruitfol  church ;  in  1848,  it  dismissed  twenty-three  members  to  form  the 
Reformed  Dutch  church  at  Green-Point;  in  1851,  seyeral  more  to  aid  in 
the  organisation  of  the  South  Bushwick  church,  contributing  also,  for  three 
years,  to  the  support  of  its  pastor;  in  1854,  it  contributed  members  to 
organize  the  Lee  ayenue  church,  gaye  its  school  the  nucleus  of  a  library, 
furnished  a  superintendent  with  oyer  a  dozen  teachers,  and  for  two  years 
paid  a  portion  of  its  pastor's  salary ;  in  1854  rebuilt  the  spire  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  blown  down  by  a  tornado,  and  enlarged  the  edifice  consider- 
ably ;  in  1858,  established  the  Mission  School  in  Ninth  street,  and  has  since 
sustained  it ;  in  1865,  assumed  a  portion  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  Grerman 
Eyangelical  church  in  Union  ayenue,  and  contributed  a  superintendent  and 
teacher  to  its  school.  In  addition  to  these  two,  the  Home  School  is  also 
large  and  flourishing.  In  July,  1865,  the  old  church  edifice  and  pro- 
perty on  Fourth  street  was  sold,  the  closing  seryices  being  held  on  sabbath, 
Noyember  4,  1866,  when  a  most  interesting  historical  discourse  was  de- 
liyered  by  the  pastor,  of  which  we  haye  made  free  use  in  the  compilation  of 
this  sketeh ;  as,  also,  of  his  Historical  Discourse  of  February  5,  1854.  The 
new  edifice  of  this  congregation,  located  on  Bedford  ayenue,  corner  of  Clymer 
street,  is  of  brick,  with  light  stone  fiicings.  It  is  in  some  respects,  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  its 
appointments,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  October,  1869. 

1848.  The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  Green^Point  (Jaya 
near  Franklin  ayenue),  was  organized  with  eight  members,  by  a  committee 
from  the  North  classis  of  Long  Island,  on  the  first  sabbath  of  May,  1848, 
and  the  following  consistory  was  then  ordained  :  Dayid  Swalm  and  Wm.  P. 
Guest,  elders,  and  Isaac  K.  Snell,  M.D.,  deacon.  Dr.  James  J.  Gardner  and 

'A  yery  fall  biography  of  Dr.  Porter  will  be  found  in  the  Brooklyn  Biogle,  Febra- 
aiy  26, 1869. 
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Ann  Gardner,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Marshall,  Miss  Mary  P.  Marshall, 
Miss  Martha  0.  Marshall,  members.  Public  worship  was  maintained  in  the 
lofl  of  a  store  house  in  Franklin  street,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose.  Preaching  services  were  maintained,  without  charge,  by  students 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  neighboring 
clergy,  until  August  1st,  1849,  when  the  Rev.  John  W.  Ward,  from  the 
Classis  of  Orange,  having  accepted  a  call,  was  installed  as  first  pastor 
of  the  church.  The  present  church  edifice  in  Java  street  was  erected 
in  1850;  the  corner-stone  being  laid  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  and  the 
building  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Ood,  in  November  of  that  year.  In 
April,  1854,  Mr.  Ward  Was  compelled  by  declining  health,  to  seek  a  dis- 
missal from  his  people,  and  the  Rev.  George  Talmadge  was  called  to  this 
charge,  in  March,  and  installed  June  15,  1855.  He  labored  here  until 
September  8,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Peeke,  who  was  in- 
stalled July  13,  1863,  and  dismissed  July  24,  1865;  Rev.  A.  P.  Van 
Gieson,  installed  January  7,  1866,  and  dismissed  September,  1867 ;  and 
Rev.  Alexander  McKelvey,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  installed  December 
15,  1867.  The  edifice  on  Java  street,  in  which  this  congregation  worship, 
is  more  than  full,  and  a  new  and  larger  one  is  in  course  of  erection,  in  the 
Rhemish  style,  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000.  The  sabbath  school  numbers 
about  five  hundred  scholars,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  establish- 
ing a  branch  school. 

1851.  The  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  South  Bushtoick  (Eastern 
District),  on  Bushwick  avenue,  opposite  the  junction  of  La&yette  avenue 
and  Broadway,  was  organized  by  the  North  Classis  of  Long  Island  in  No- 
vember, 1851,  under  A.  J.  Johnson,  as  elder,  and  William  Ten  Eyck  as 
deacon.  Services  were  first  held  in  the  Methodist  church  at  the  Cross  roads, 
until  the  completion  of  the  present  edifice,  upon  six  lots  of  land  presented  by 
the  brothers  Andrew  and  Abraham  Stockholm,  Messrs.  Frederick  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Debevoies,  being  also  active  workers.  Its  comer-stone  was  Idd  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1852,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  in  the  following 
February,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  D.D.  The  edifice,  which  cost  about  $5,900  of  which  $2,000  was 
obtained  from  the  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York,  is  a  very  neat  and  substan- 
tial firame,  seventy-five  feet  long  by  fifby-five  feet  wide,  accommodating  about 
five  hundred  persons,  and  costing  about  $9,000,  and  is  situated  in  a  new 
neighborhood  (known  as  Bowronville),  which  is  building  up  very  hand- 
somely, and  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  must  become  one  of  the 
most  desirable  locations  in  Brooklyn. 
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The  first  pastor  of  this  ohuroh  was  tlie  Bey.  John  S.  Himrod,  who  was 
installed  Janoary  29,  1854.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary,  licensed  in  1842,  and  had  labored  here  since  the 
formation  of  the  church.  In  1859  he  went  to  Williamsburgh,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  gathering  of  a  congregation  in  North  Sixth  street,  and  is  now 
settled  at  Greenpoint,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Bey. 
Denis  Wortman,  Jr.,  born  at  Hopeyille,  Dutchess  Co.;  N.  Y.,  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  in  1857 ;  graduated  at  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1860,  was  licensed  by  the  clateis  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  ordained  and  installed  p^tor  of  this  church,  June  17th,  1860.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1864,  by  Bey.  C.  D.  Hartrauft,  and  he,  in  August,  1867 , 
by  Bey.  Henry  Y.  Yoorhees,  whose  pastoral  relation  was  dissolyed  in  April, 
1869.  During  the  year  1868,  a  parsonage  was  erected  in  rear  of  the 
church  on  Himrod  street,  on  ground  giyen  by  Abraham  Stockholm.  In  the 
year  1869,  Bey.  0.  D.  Hulst  became  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

1852.  German  EvangdiccU  St.  Peter*  s  Church  of  Brooklyn^  E.  />., 
corner  of  Union  ayenue  and  Scholes  street,  was  organized  in  1852,  as  an 
independent  Eyangelical  Lutheran  church,  by  the  Bey.  K.  U.  J.  Pohle 
(for  seyeral  years  pastor  of  the  German  church,  corner  of  Graham  ayenue 
and  Wyckoff  street),  with  the  following  consistory :  Charles  Schmidt,  N. 
Hausmann,  J.  Weishaar,  J.  Wills,  H.  Wicht,  P.  Hartman  and  John  Moll. 
Their  original  place  of  worship,  since  improyed  and  enlarged,  was  purchased 
from  the  Methodists,  corner  of  Union  ayenue  and  South  Third  street; 
moyed  and  placed  on  the  basement  which  had  been  built  on  the  present 
location.  The  congregation  was  incorporated  as  the  Gernuin  Eyangelical 
Lutheran  church  of  St.  Peter.  Mr.  Pohle,  who  was  a  faithful  and  beloyed 
pastor,  died  on  the  22d  of  Noyember,  1859,  and  was  followed  by  Bey.  Mr. 
Zapf,  who  resigned  in  March,  1863.  The  Bey.  Henry  Hennike  next  com- 
menced pastoral  duties,  September,  1863,  and  seryed  the  church  most 
acceptably,  until  March,  1865,  when  he  receiyed  a  call  from  the  German 
Eyangelical  Lutheran  church,  corner  of  South  First  and  Ninth  streets. 
This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  welfare  of  the  congregation,  whose  harmony 
had  been  somewhat  disturbed  during  the  second  pastorate ;  and  the  difficulty 
was  still  further  increased,  when,  soon  after,  the  congregation,  in  opposition 
to  the  consistory,  called  the  Bey.  J.  A.  Beidenbach,  who  entered  upon  the 
pastoral  duties.  May  1st,  1865 ;  the  consistory  resigning,  in  a  body.  The 
few  remaining  members,  unable  to  sustain  alone  the  weight  of  the  church 
indebtedness,  applied  to  the  North  Classis  of  Long  Island  of  the  Beformed 
Dutch  church,  to  be  taken  into  that  connection,  which  was  effected  in  Janu- 
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• 
ary,  1866,  the  ClaBsis  belping  tbem  in  tbe  payment  of  their  debt  and  tbe 

support  of  their  pastor.  Mr.  Reidenbach  resigned  in  September,  1866,  and 
was  followed  by  KeT.  John  M.  Wagner  (previoasly  pastor  of  tbe  Reformed 
Dutch  church  of  Melrose,  Westchester  Co.),  who  commenced  his  labors  on 
the  15th,  and  was  installed  on  the  30th  of  December,  1866,  the  church 
being  now  regularly  incorporated  under  its  present  title.  The  congregation 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members 
haTing  been  added  during  Mr.  Wagner's  ministry,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
twenty- two  were  admitted  on  confession ;  most  of  these  members  being  from 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  The  church  has  a  yrell  conducted  and  flourishing 
parochial  school,  in  which,  besides  religious  instruction,  the  regular  branches 
are  taught  both  in  the  Grerman  and  English  languages ;  also,  two  sabbath 
schools  (one  German  and  the  other  English) ;  and  a  Women's  Association, 
for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement  and  missionary  efibrts.  The  church  debt 
has  been  largely  reduced,  and  the  property  is  now  valued  at  about  $10,000. 

II.  The  Episcopal  Churches.^ 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first  to  intrude  upon  the  undisputed  swaj 
which  that  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  had  maintained  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  Tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  established  here  in  the  year  1766,  but  the  statement  is  unsubstanti- 
ated by  any  reliable  data,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  first  Episcopal 
services  held  in  Brooklyn,  perhaps  in  the  year  mentioned,  were  simply 
occasional,  conducted  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  New  York,  and  repeated  at 
intervals  according  to  circumstances  or  convenience.  In  a  town,  which 
even  so  late  as  1800,  contained  but  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  moat 
of  them  connected  with  the  Dutch  congregation,  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed 
that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  faith, 
before  that  time,  to  support  its  regular  administration.  In  the  absence  of 
all  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  we  must  date  the  beginning 
of  this  church  here  to  about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  British  officers,  at  that  time  stationed 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.^  At  all  events,  we  find  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  March,  1774,  a  notice,  ''  that  the  church  proposed  to  be 

^  The  counties  of  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  were  constitnted,  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  November,  1868,  a  separate  diocese,  known  as  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island. 
On  the  last  named  daj,  the  Rev.  Abram  Newkirk  Littlejohn,'  D.D.,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  H0I7  Trinity,  Brookljm,  was  duly  elected  as  bishop  of  the  new  dio- 
cese, and  was  consecrated  to  that  office  on  the  27th  daj  of  January,  1869. 

*  FM»  History  of  8t.  Ann's  Church,  pages  9  and  10. 
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erected  b;  lottery  at  Brooklyn,  will  be  under  tlie  care  of  the  Rer.  B.  Page,  and 
conform&ble  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England."  It  is  probable, 
bovever,  that  thia  project  was  unsuccesBfal ;  and  althongb,  during  the  war, 
aa  it  waa  natural  to  expect,  the  British  officers  hod  divine  serrioes  performed 
according  to  the  forma  of  their  own  church,  we  do  not  know  where  they 
usually  met,  except  that  occasionally,  with  a  commendable  degree  of  catho- 
licity, the  Dutch  people  kindly  allowed  them  the  nae  of  their  church,  when 
not  occupied  by  their  own  ministere.t 

During  the  war,  or  at  least  from  May,  1778,  until,  or  near,  the  time  of 
the  evaonation  of  the  British  troops,  in  November,  1783,  the  Ber.  James 
Ssyre  was  regularly  etfttioned  here,  and  preached,  as  thirty  or  more  of  his 
nunnscript  sermons,  endorsed  "  Brooklyn  Church,"  will  show. 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  the  Bev.  O«orge  Wright  commenced  the  Epis- 
copal service  in  a  house,  located  on  Fnlton,  a  little  above  Front  street,  and 
belonging  to  Hr.  Garret  Bapelye."  This  building  was  palled  down  on  the 
12th  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  congregation  removed  to  the  barn 


UiDDAGH  HousR  Aim  Bakk  m  1848, 

(CoTDec  of  Folton,  Henrr  and  Foplu  Stneti). 

of  Mr.  John  Middagh,  in  the  rear  of  his  houae  at  the  comer  of  Henry  and 
Fulton  streeta,^  and  sabseqaently  to  an  old  British  barrack  on  the  corner  of 
Hiddagh  and  Fnlton  streets,  which  was  suitably  fitted  np  for  its  new  uses* 

'  BeooBeetion*  of  Oen.  Jeremiah  Johnton.  '  See  page  60,  vol.  n, 

*  See  pages  57,  68,  vol.  ii.  '  Bee  page  78,  vol.  n. 
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In  1785,  a  tmion  or  partnership  house  of  worship,  was  ereeted  on  the  late 
Episcopal  borying  groand  (now  occupied  by  St.  Ann's  Building),  in  Fulton 
street,  for  Mr.  Mattuck,  an  independent  preacher ;  but  several  of  the  promi- 
nent partners  in  its  ownership  becoming  disaffected  with  the  undertaking, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  of  Mr.  Wright's  parishioners,  and  was  con* 
secrated,  about  the  same  time  by  Bishop  Provost.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
.  1787,  the  parish  was  incorporated,  by  act  of  legislature,  as  "  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn,"  and  the  following  individuals  were  named  as  trustees, 
viz :  Messrs.  John  Cornell,  Matthew  Gleaves,  Joshua  Sands,  Joseph  Sealy, 
John  Van  Nostrand,  Aquila  Giles,  and  Henry  Stanton. 

Mr.  Wright  continued  his  ministrations  here  until  his  removal  in  1789,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  D.  Rattoone,  who  continued  until  March, 
1792,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York.  The  Rev.  Ambrose  Hull,  deacon,  followed  Mr.  Rattoone,  in 
1792,  but  remained  only  a  few  months ;  having  inherited  a  large  estate  at 
the  south,  he  removed  thither,  and  subsequently  abandoned  the  ministry. 
The  next  incumbent  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Nesbitt,  whose  connection  with 
the  church,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  list  of  baptisms,  coihmenced  in 
January,  1793.^ 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1795,  the  church  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
by  the  name  of 

St.  Ann's  Churchy^ 

a  title  which  it  is  said  to  have  '^  tacitly  received  some  years  before,"  in 

compliment  to  Mrs.  Ann  Sands,  who,  with  her  husband  (Mr.  Joshua  Sands), 

.  

^  The  Rev.  Sajcubl  Nbbbitt  was  most  probablj  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  in 
earlj  life  practiced  the  profession  of  medicine  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  On  removing 
to  New  York,  he  became  connected  with  Trinity  church,  and  served  as  one  of  the 
wardens  of  that  corporation.  He  afterwards  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Seabury  in  1788.  The  year  or  two  following  he  passed  in  South  Carolina, 
but  in  the  journal  of  the  General  Convention  for  1792  his  name  is  found  entered  as 
"  residing  in  New  York."  His  connection  with  St.  Ann's  beg^un  about  this  time, 
where  he  served  for  several  years.  But  little  is  known  of  his  subsequent  history, 
except  that  after  retiring  from  St.  Aim's  church  he  continued  to  reside  in  New  York, 
and  was  reported  in  the  clergy  list  of  the  diocese  until  1811,  when  his  health  may  have 
prevented  him  from  further  service  in  the  ministry,  or  he  may  have  removed  else- 
where. (Mr.  Nesbitt's  biography  was  not  g^ven  in  FUh'a HUtory  ofSt.  Ann's;  this 
sketch  is,  therefore,  kindly  prepared  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Drowne,  D.D.). 

'  St.  Ann's,  the  alma  mater  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Brooklyn,  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  wrUtsn  history,  worthy  of  her  name  and  fiune,  entitled  "  St.  Ann's  church 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  from  the  year  1784  to  the  year  1845,  with  a  memorial  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools,  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  brief  notice  of  the  other 
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had  been  its  moet  liberal  donorJ  The  btdlding  was  entirely  refitted,  and 
Mr.  Nesbitt  was  constituted  rector,  with  a  yestrj  oompoBed  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  Wardens^  John  Van  Nostrand,  Geo.  Powers;  vestrymenj  Joshna 
Sands,  Panl  Dnrell,  Joseph  Fox,  William  Carpenter,  Aquila  Giles,  John 
Cornell,  Gilbert  Yan  Mater,  Robert  Stoddard. 

In  1798,  the  Rev.  John  Ireland  '  sncceeded  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann's, 
and  it  was  dnring  his  charge  that  the  stone  church  which  preceded  the 
present  edifice,  and  the  first  erected  on  the  ground  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sands,  was  btiilt  and  occupied,  being  consecrated  by  Bishop  Benjamin 
Moore,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1805,  on  which  occasion,  also,  thirty-seven 
persons  were  confirmed.  In  May,  1807,  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Feltus 
became  the  rector  of  this  church,  and  continued  his  ministrations  "  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fiock,"  until  his  resignation  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1814,  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Stephen's  church.  New  York. 

In  July,  1814,  the  Rev.  John  Prentiss  Kenley  Henshaw  took  charge 
of  St.  Ann's  while  yet  in  deacon's  orders,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  commenced  his  labors  here  ''  under  the  all  pervading  influence 
of  a  first  love,"  and  "  his  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  were  so  direct, 
and  his  exhortations  to  purity  and  devotedness  of  life,  seemed  so  reasonable 
and  obligatory,  that  many  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
by  which  he  spake.  Yet,  to  those  who  were  at  ease  in  Zion,  this  metho- 
distical  sort  of  preaching  was  greatly  offensive,  and  some  complained  that 
church  order  was  violated  by  the  prayer  and  other  extra  meetings  which 
were  held,  and  especially  by  those  in  which  there  was  any  union  with  other 
denominations.  Notwithstanding  this  partial  dissatisfaction,  however,  the 
church  may  be  said  to  have  greatly  prospered  during  this  ministry." 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  instituted  rector  in  July,  181 6, 
and,  during  the  following  summer  (1817),  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed 
to  Baltimore. 

His  suocessor,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  entered  upon  his  labors  in  the  parish 
July,  1817,  '^  with  such  assiduity  and  devotedness  as  showed  that  no  endea« 
vers  on  his  part  would  be  wanting  to  render  his  ministrations  acceptable ; 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  those  endeavors  were  successful."  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  ruffled  state  of  feeling  in  the  congregation  which  had 
caused  his  predecessor's  removal,  had  not  sut>sided,  and  he  shared  his  pre- 
decessor's fate.    '^  The  last  Sunday  but  one,"  says  the  historian  of  St.  Ann's, 

Episcopal  chorehee  in  Brooklyn.    By  a  Sondaj  School  Teacher,  Brooklyn :  F.  Q. 
fish,  41  Front  St.,  1845.    pp.  220,  12mo."    For  biograpUe$  of  St.  Ann's  various 
rectorSk  we  refer  our  readers  to  this  work. 
^  See  pages  106  to  111,  vol.  n.  *  For  biography,  see  page  88,  voL  n. 
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*'  that  Mr.  Smith  remained  was  oommanion.  He  had  just  received  priest's 
orders,  and  was  therefore,  now  for  the  first  time  empowered  to  administer 
that  ordinanoe,  which  he  did  on  this  occasion  withoat  assistance,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wish.  His  text,  from  Luke,  zxii,  15,  was  peculiarly 
touching  and  significant :  ^  With  desire,  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  suffer.'  The  subject  of  his  last  sermon  was  drawn 
from  the  27th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Philippians :  '  Only  let  your 
conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  whether  I  come  and 
see  you,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  ye  stand  in  one 
spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel.'  '*  It  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  the  utterance  of  these  words,  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  remarks  which  followed  them,  made  a  vivid 
and  profound  impression  upon  his  auditory.  A  sabbath  school  was  esta- 
blished in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  ministry.  Mr.  Smith  was  admitted 
to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Hobart,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1819,  and 
shortly  after  left  Brooklyn,  to  assume  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  church,  at 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

Bev.  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk  was  instituted  rector  in  November,  1819, 
and  continued  in  the  earnest  and  successful  discharge  of  his  duties,  until 
his  connection  with  the  church  was  broken  off,  by  his  election  and  consecra- 
tion  as  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  removal  to  that  diocese,  in 
October,  1827.  The  church  edifice  being  considered  unsafe  for  much  fur- 
ther use,  in  consequence  of  the  damages  done  to  its  walls  by  the  powder 
mill  explosion  of  1808,  measures  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing. And  on  the  31st  of  March,  1824,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
edifice  was  duly  laid,^  and  the  church  being  complete,  was  consecrated  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1825,  by  the  Bt.  Bev.  John  Cross,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  acting 
for  Bishop  Hobart,  then  absent  in  Europe.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  venerable  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sentence  of  consecra- 
tion read  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Whitehouse,  now  the  bishop  of  Illinois.  The 
dimensions  of  the  church  were  ninety-eight  feet  in  length,  by  sixty-eight 
in  width,  and  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  to  the  eaves,  and  eighty  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  In  1826,  a  new  parsonage  was  built,  where  Clark 
street  now  enters  Fulton  street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  old  Episcopal 
burying  ground.^ 

The  sabbath  school,  which  had  commenced  during  Mr.  Smith's  ministry, 
after  continuing  for  some  time  under  Mr.  Onderdonk,  fell  into  a  languishing 

^  For  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  this,  see  note  1,  page  215,  vol.  n. 
'See  page  83,  vol.  ii. 
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itftte,  and  was  diBcontianed.  Sabeequently,  &  "  female  Sunday  Bchool,  embrao- 
ing,  like  the  preoediDg,  children  of  the  poor  only,  was  commeaced  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  rector,  and  placed  nnder  the  anperintandence  of  Mias  Mary  Ann 


St,  AuM'fl  Chubch. 

Wetmore  (afterivards  Mrs.  Alden  Spooner),  and  by  her  contianed  for  three 
or  more  years.  She  was  assisted  by  several  of  her  week-day  scholars.  The 
school,  on  anniversary  and  other  public  occasions,  united  with  that  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  New  York." 

Mr.  Ooderdonk  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettit  Hcllvaine,  who 
resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  chaplain  in  the 
United  States'  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  the  fell  of  1827,  to  take 
the  charge  of  this  church.  "  He  addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  the 
earnestness  and  fidelity,  and  fearlessness  of  one  who  feels  the  dignity  and 
importaDce  of  his  station,  and  is  conscious  that,  through  Christ  strengthen- 
ing him,  he  may  do  all  things,"  and  his  efforts  were  highly  successful,  as 
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evidenoed  by  "  a  nmnerotis,  attentiye,  and  attached  congregation,  and  a  large 
and  continued  accession  of  church  members/' 

Soon  after  his  coming  here,  a  Bible  class  was  cdmmenced,  and  other  week 
day  services,  prayer  meetings,  etc.,  were  appointed  and  were  well  attended. 
In  May,  1828,  a  sabbath  school  was  established,^  mainly  through  his  en- 
couragement and  personal  cooperation,  and  in  all  ways  the  members  of  his 
church  were  stimulated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  towards  God,  and 
their  fellow  men.  In  1880,  his  health,  which  had  been  seriously  impaired 
by  his  pastoral  labors,  was  recruited  by  a  visit  to  England ;  in  the  winter 
of  1831-2,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion and  Sacred  Antiquities,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Society  for  Moral  Improvement,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  have  since  been 
published,  and  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  merit.  In  the  cholera  season 
of  1832,  he  was  still  further  endeared  to  his  people  and  to  the  community 
by  his  indefatigable  labors  and  influence  as  a  Christian  pastor.  During  the 
sante  year  he  was  elected,  and  on  the  3lBt  of  October,  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ohio,  but  did  not  enter  permanently  upon  its  duties  until  June  or  July, 
1833,  remaining  rector  of  St.  Ann's  until  the  end  of  April. 

Great  as  was  his  loss  to  the  affectionate  flock  whom  he  left  at  St.  Ann's, 
his  place  was  very  acceptably  fllled  by  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clarke 
Cutler.  He  was  called  on  the  11th  of  February,  1833,  was  instituted  into 
the  rectorship  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  commenced  his  ministry  here,  on 
the  first  sabbath  in  May,  with  the  text, ''  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  Zech.,  iv,  6.  In  his  journal,  shortiy  after 
his  arrival  in  Brooklyn,  he  makes  an  entry  as  follows :  '<  Six  months  in 
Brooklyn.    The  people  very  hard  to  please.     Because  their  last  two  pastors 

'  The  Firit  School,  The  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this 
enterprise,  was  on  the  80th  of  April,  1828,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  R.  M.  White,  In 
Hicks  street ;  and  the  following  persons  were  present,  viz :  Rev.  G.  P.  Mcllvaine, 
MeesiB.  P.  T.  Peet,  J.  W.  Burtis,  W.  W.  Pratt,  Jndah  Back,  R.  M.  White,  J.  Green- 
wood, and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Richards,  Mrs.  R.  M.  White,  Miss  Cronunelin  and  Miss  Green- 
wood. No  organization,  however,  was  effected  until  a  fourth  meeting  on  the  18th 
of  Maj,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Doughty,  when  F.  T.  Peet  was  chosen  superinUnd- 
enty  and  Geo.  A.  Bartow,  secreiary.  The  first  actual  session  of  the  school  was  held 
by  seventeen  teachers  and  ninety  scholars,  on  sabbath,  the  18th  of  May,  and  from 
this  beginning  it  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  On  the  11th  of 
January,  1829,  the  school  occupied  for  the  first  time,  a  new  and  commodious  school 
zoom,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Prospect  streets, 
adjoining  the  church.  In  1885,  the  connection  took  place  between  this  school  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union. 
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became  bishops,  and  were  men  of  great  talente,  they  expect  everything 
from  me,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit/'  He  proved  himself,  however,  fully 
competent  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  his  church. 

Among  the  first  acts  under  his  rectorship  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Second  Sahbath  Sckoolj  which  was  formed  from  the  overflow  of  the  original 
one.  It  was  commenced  in  August,  1833,  with  a  small  number  of  children, 
and  was  held  for  a  time  in  the  gallery  of  the  church,  then  in  several  other 
places,  until  it  was  finally  established,  in  1837,  in  a  second  story  which  was 
added  for  the  purpose,  to  the  building  occupied  by  School  No.  1.  A  Bible 
class  was  also  commenced,  but  subsequently  suspended,  because  it  encroached 
too  much  on  other  meetings  and  duties.  In  1839,  was  built  the  third  rec' 
Uny,  a  substantial  brick  house,  located  in  the  church  yard,  fronting  Sanda 
street,  which  was  first  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1840.  In  September,  1841, 
a  parish  library  was  opened  to  the  free  use  of  the  congregation,  which  has 
had  its  influence  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  church.  In  the  year 
1833,  the  members  of  St.  Ann's  inaugurated  an  orphan  asylvm^  which  has 
since  efficiently  but  noiselessly  performed  its  appropriate  work,  guided  by 
the  experience,  cheered  by  the  sympathy  and  liberality,  and  seconded  by  the 
labors  of  various  noble-hearted  individuals  of  the  parish.  An  education  society 
formed  many  years  previous,  was  continued  until  1836  and  1837,  when  it 
was  dissolved.  By  its  means,  a  very  large  amount  of  frinds  was  raised,  of 
which  over  $2,000  were  paid  over  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  ^ 

In  May,  1843,  the  rector  was  again  obliged  to  seek  recreation  for  his 
overtasked  eneigies,  in  a  voyage  to  Europe,  from  which  he  returned  in 
November  following.  Continued  ill-health)  however,  compelled  the  vestry 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  assistant  minister  in  the  parish,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  Mr.  Charles  Bancroft,  whose  acceptable  ministrations  they  had 
previously  enjoyed  during  the  absence  of  their  beloved  rector.  He  com- 
menced his  duties  in  St.  Ann's  on  the  22d  of  May,  1844,  and  was  a  great 
aoquisitioB  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cutler's  pastorate  extended  over  nearly  thirty  years,  until  his 
death  on  the  10th  of  February,  1863,  deeply  lamented  by  the  entire  com* 
munity  in  which  he  had  so  efficiently  and  acceptably  labored  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration. In  a  quarter-century  discourse,  preached  in  May,  1858,  he  stated 
that  the  number  of  communicants  added  during  those  twenty-five  years,  was 

^  A  Dorcas  society  must  also  be  ennmeTated  among  the  many  InstittitionB  which 
from  time  to  time  have  graced  the  history  of  this  church.  In  1818,  several  ladies, 
among  whom  the  venerable  Mrs.  Sands  was  the  active  spirit,  associated  under  the 
name  of  the  Loisian  society,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  poor  children,  and  fitting 
them  for  usefiolness.    The  establishment  combined  the  several  objects  of  the  day. 
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seven  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  of  persons  baptized)  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  two ;  of  marriages,  five  hundred  and  nine  -,  of  burials, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  of  confirmations,  on  fourteen  occasions, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Mills,  who  had  been  officiating  previous  to  Dr. 
Cutler's  death,  succeeded  him  as  rector,  March,  1864.  Steps  were  taken 
soon  afterward,  toward  erecting  a  new  church  and  chapel  on  the  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Livingston  streets,  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Renwick 
and  Sands;  and  the  chapel  was  begun  in  1866,  and  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vices in  the  following  year,  April  7,  1867.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Mills,  on  the  first  of  April,  1867,  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Schenck,  D.D.,  was  called, 
and  inducted  into  the  rectorship  on  Ascension  day,  the  thirtieth  of  May. 
The  corner-fitone  of  the  present  magnificent  church  edifice,  was  laid  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1867,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Littlejohn 
and  Schenck  delivering  addresses.  The  church  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  on  Wednesday,  October  21,  1869,  by  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  bishop 
of  Ohio  (and  a  former  rector  of  St.  Ann's)  assisted  by  a  large  number  of 
bishops  and  clergy.  The  music  on  this  memorable  day,  was  rendered  by 
a  choir  of  fifty,  under  the  direction  of  the  organist  of  the  church,  John  W. 
Lovitz,  Jr.  and  a  historical  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  by  Bishop  Littlejohn.  The  building,  which  we  have  not  the  space 
to  describe,  is  of  Belleville  and  Cleveland  stone ;  and  of  the  middle  pointed 
gothic.  Its  dimensions  are  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet, 
the  height  from  floor  to  roof  being  ninety  feet ,  and  it  will  seat  two  thousand 
four  hundred  persons,  being  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  imposing  church 
edifice  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1860,  the  officers  of  the  church,  desirous  to  render  available  the  old 
burial  place  in  Fulton  street,  near  Clinton,  which  had  gradually  become 
greatly  enhanced  in  value,  with  the  increase  of  the  city,  procured  the  passage 
of  an  act  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  disinterment  of  the  bodies  and 
the  sale  of  the  ground.  The  handsome  stores  known  as  St.  Ann's  Build- 
ings, now  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient  burial  spot. 

The  old  church,  on  Washington  street,  has  been  kept  open  for  divine 
worship,  and  it  is  probable  that  services  will  be  maintained  there  until  the 
final  demolition  of  the  edifice,  by  the  completion  of  the  East  river  bridge,  the 
Brooklyn  terminus  of  which  is  to  be  located  at  this  point. 

sabbath  and  infant  schools,  and  a  House  of  Industry.  A  teacher  was  provided,  and 
the  ladies  superintended  in  turn.  After  having^  been  continued  a  long  time,  the 
school  was  finally  given  up,  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  it  is  said,  with 
exceeding  reluctance.    See  pages  11, 12, 13,  vol.  n. 
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The  Rev.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  the  present  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  is  a  native 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  passed  his  collegiate  coarse  at  Princeton,  was  after- 
ward trained  for  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  in 
Cincinnati.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  abandoned  the  law,  studied 
theology,  took  holy  orders,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  assumed  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Trinity  church  and  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  Western 
Churchman,  He  was  soon  called  to  Emmanuel  church,  Baltimore,  the 
leading  Episcopal  organization. of  that  great  city,  whence  in  May,  1867,  he 
came  to  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn.  Rev.  Dr.  Schenck  is  forty-two  years  of  age. 
In  person  he  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence.  As  an  elocutionist  he  has 
few  equals,  and  since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Francis  L.  Hawks,  there 
has  probably  been  no  such  reader  of  the  service  as  he  in  the  American 
church.  His  style  of  preaching  is  ex  tempore  and  yet  not  diffose,  exceed- 
ingly practical  and  yet  not  deficient  in  ornament,  and  uniformly  fervid  and 
forcible.  His  ahfha  mater  has  always  watched  his  course  with  affectionate 
interest,  gave  him  the  doctorate,  and  brought  him  back  to  her  academic 
shades  in  1866  to  address  the  societies  of  the  college,  which  he  did  in  a 
discourse  on  The  Epochs  of  Transition,  which  was  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  country  and  the  age.  In  the  pastorate  of  St.  Ann's 
he  recognizes  a  great  evangelical  work  to  be  accomplished,  for  which  we 
trust  his  life  may  long  be  spared  to  his  church  and  his  people.  For  full 
biography,  etc.,  see  Brooklyn  Eagle,  May  20,  1869. 

For  more  than  forty  years  this  was  the  only  Episcopal  parish  in  Brooklyn, 
and  of  many  of  the  churches  that  have  risen  within  its  borders,  her  members 
have  been  the  chief  founders,  or  have  greatly  assisted  in  their  organization. 

St.  John's  Churchy  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets, 
was  erected  during  the  summer  of  1826.  This  parish  owes  its  origin  and 
maintenance  during  many  of  its  earlier  years,  to  the  foresight  and  liberality 
of  its  first  rector,  the  Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson.  ^     The  edifice,  built  by  the 

'Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  was  bom  June  6,  1793,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  which 
place  his  Qtiaker  anceetors  had  been  driven  bj  the  religious  intolerance  of  Massa- 
chusetts colony  where  they  first  settled.  His  mother  was  of  a  Virginia  family. 
After  obtaining  a  classical  education,  he  passed  one  year  at  college,  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  became  a  candidate  for  orders,  and 
received  ordination  at  Trinity  church,  Newport,  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold,  July  8, 1818.  Residing,  after  his  ordination,  with  his  mother  at  Plalnfield, 
Conn.,  he  was  invited  to  preach  for  a  short  time  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  while  there 
accidentally  met  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen,  rector  of  Grace  church.  New  York,  who  shortly 
after  invited  him  to  come  to  that  city  as  his  curate.  A  year  of  service  at  Grace 
chorch  was  terminated  by  a  call  from  the  Episcopal  church  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  where 
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Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  at  his  own  expense,  on  his  own  land,  and  for  seyeral 
years  generously  furnished  to  the  congregation  free  of  cost,  was  first  opened 
for  divine  service  on  the  24th  of  September,  1826 ;  and  for  a  few  months 
he  was  assisted  in  the  services  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Hicks.     On  Easter 

he  went  in  1814,  and  remained  ontil  18d6.  In  1814,  he  married  Maria  L.,  daughter  of 
John  B.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  still  living.  This  lady  dying 
in  1826,  he  soon  afterwards  married  Maria  Purdy,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  By  his  first  marriage  he  became  associated  with  the  mterests  of  the 
large  estate  of  his  father-in-law,  which  was  left  by  will  to  his  children.  While  at  New- 
town, he  owned  and  managed  a  farm,  which  he  endeavored  for  a  time  to  sell,  with- 
out finding  a  purchaser.  He  then  resolved  that,  if  he  could  sell  his  farm  for  $4,000 
he  would  devote  that  sum  to  the  building  of  a  church.  An  opportunity  of  ssle 
soon  after  occurring,  he  left  his  church  in  Newtown,  in  1836,  much  to  the  regret  of 
his  parishioners,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  erected  St.  John's 
church.  His  personal  history  thenceforth,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  is  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  spiritual  and  material  interests  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In 
addition  to  building  St.  John's,  he  undertook  the  establishment,  in  1847,  of  St. 
Michael's  amid  a  crowded  and  neglected  pppulation,  and  "  it  was  his  peculiar  and 
honorable  record,  that  for  services  in  that  church  and  all  other  churches,  for  forty 
years  of  his  ministry,  he  never  recehed  a  cent  of  remuneration.  And  this  not  be- 
cause he  was  rich.  The  property  which  came  to  his  care,  had  to  be  improved  by 
building  and  other  loans,  which  required  large  realizations  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
nothing  but  great  attention  and  good  management  could  have  kept  it  from  becoming 
submerged  by  taxes  and  assessments,  in  the  advancing  progress  of  Brooklyn. 

In  his  plans  for  improving  his  property,  he  went  extensively  into  improvements 
embracing  in  their  scope  the  map  of  the  whole  city.  Nothing  of  Brooklyn  was 
without  interest  to  him ;  its  City  Hall,  its  parks,  its  ferries,  its  streets.  To  his  exer- 
tions was  owing  the  opening  of  that  great  eastern  wing  of  the  city.  Myrtle  avenue. 
This,  though  now  a  closely  built  thoroughfare,  was  carried  through  entirely  by  the 
perseverance  of  our  subject.  On  the  petition  asking  for  it  was  his  single  name, 
against  four  hundred  remonstrants,  and  yet  it  was  achieved,  and  the  lots  thereon 
have  been  brought  into  use  and  quadrupled  in  value.  In  effecting  this  he  was  aided 
by  Jonathan  Trotter,  mayor,  and  Gabriel  Furman,  alderman  of  the  first  ward." 

Mr.  Johnson's  good  nature  and  liberal  tendencies  caused  him  to  be  extensively 
sought  by  parties  desirous  of  being  united  in  matrimony,  and  at  the  time  of  his  half- 
century  discourse,  the  number  of  marriages  performed  by  him  had  reached  as  high  as 
two  thousand.  No  man's  life  was  more  studded  with  deeds  of  actual  and  daily 
kindness  than  the  domlne's,  as  he  was  generally  called  throughout  the  city.  He 
would  at  any  time  rise  at  midnight  or  daylight  to  marry  the  humblest  couple  or  do 
the  smallest  deed  of  kindness.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  here,  none  of  our  cler- 
gymen was  ever  half  so  much  seen  among  the  people  as  the  domine.  Almost  any 
day  at  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  he  might  be  seen  turning  the  comer  of  Pearl 
street  from  the  north  into  Myrtle  avenue ;  for  he  lived  where  his  ancient  farm  house 
stood,  and  in  walking  through  Pearl  street  follows  in  some  degree  the  ancient  cow. 
path  of  his  &rm.    His  style  of  dress  was  plain,  simple  and  old-fashioned,  a  felt  hat, 
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day,  1827,  there  were  nineteen  oommnnicants.i  The  day  following,  Theodo- 
dns  Hunt  and  William  Farman  were  elected  chnrch-wardenB,  and  Evan 
Malbone,  Joseph  N.  Smith,  William  A.  Sale,  Henry  Dikeman,  Isaac 
Odell,  Gabriel  Furman,  John  Taylor,  and  Nathan  B.  Morse,  vestrymen. 
On  the  10th  of  Jnly,  of  the  same  year,  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Hobart.  The  attendance  continuing  to  increase,  it  was  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  in  1832,  and  purchased  by  the  congregation.  In 
1835,  the  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Diller  became  assistant  minister;  and  in  1841, 
the  Bev.  Stephen  Patterson  officiated  in  the  same  relation  for  a  year,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  the  Oity  of  New  York.  A  few  years  later,  still 
ftirther  quite  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  church 
especially  in  the  arrangements  of  the  chancel.  In  July,  1847,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson  withdrew,  after  the  long  period  of  over  twenty  years  of  faithful 
services,  without  remuneration ;  in  order  to  establish  a  free  mission  church, 
St.  Michael's,  in  a  neiKhborhood  destitute  of  all  church  privileges,  where  he 
gratuitously  and  successfully  labored  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was 
succeeded  in  St.  John's  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  D.D.,  also  a  de- 
voted pastor  and  liberal  benefiictor  of  the  parish  ;  who,  however,  resigned 
on  the  18th  of  November,  lt50,  having  been  elected  Professor  of  Systematic 
Divinity  in  the  Qeneral  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

The  Rev.  N.  A.  Okeson,  D.D.,  next  filled  the  rectorship,  entering  upon 
his  duties  on  the  first  of  January,  1851,  and  witnessed  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  congregation,  but  removed  in 
October,  1852,  and  became  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Norfolk,  Ya. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Quion,  D.D.,  who  commenced  his 
labors  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1853,  and  remained  in  charge  until  his  death, 
in  the  autumn  of  1862.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  by  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  systematic  ofierings,  the  debt  was  entirely  extinguished."  Six 
years  afterwards,  in  1861,  *'a  plan  was  resolved  upon  for  a  renovation"  of 

always  carelessly  cnunpled  around  the  rim,  surmounted  the  face  of  an  andent 
Bofman,  crowned  with  a  strong  crop  of  standing  hair,  as  white  as  snow ;  and  an 
atmosphere  of  ease  and  benignity  sorroonded  him,  inviting  everybody  to  8t<^  and 
have  a  ehat  with  him.  He  might  have  been,  and  indeed  frequently  was,  taken  for 
one  of  the  ancient  crop  of  Dutchmen,  an  error  which  his  name  assisted  in  producing ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nearest  he  came  to  it  was  in  mairying  into  a  Dutch  family. 
^The  church  was  named  by  lot,  at  the  time  of  laying  the  comerHstone,  "which 
was  done,"  says  Mr.  Johnson's  mannscripts,  "  without  any  previous  conference  with 
any  of  the  inhabitants,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  members  of  the  old 
(Befoxmed  I>atdi)  church." 
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the  ohuroh,  "  so  extensive  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  reedification  of  the 
decayed  and  unsightly  structure.  He  lived  to  see  that  plan  fulfilled,  to- 
gether  with  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  For  a  few  weeks  only  was  he  permitted  to  minister  in 
this  beautified  sanctuary,  when  unexpectedly  he  was  smitten  down."  He 
was  buried  firom  the  church  on  the  24th  of  October,  1862,  amid  a  large 
concourse  of  the  clergy,  and  of  his  parishioners  and  firiends. 

For  a  few  months,  until  permanent  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Nichols  took  charge  of  the  services,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
A.  Spafard,  before  and  since  an  assistant  minister  of  the  parish.  In  June, 
1863,  the  Rev.  Qeorge  F.  Seymour,  D.D.,  accepted  a  call  to  the  vacant 
rectorate,  visiting  the  church  once  a  month  to  administer  the  holy  communion, 
until  the  first  of  October,  when  he  removed  to  Brookljm  and  took  charge. 
Called  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  G-eneral  Seminary  in 
1865,  he  terminated  his  connection  with  the  parish  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany, 
1867,  when  the  Rev.  Alexander  Burgess,  D.D.,  assumed  charge. 

From  1826  to  January,  1868,  there  were  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  baptisms,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  marriages,  and  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  communicants ;  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  being  at  present  connected  with  the  parish.  A  rectory  has  of  late 
been  enlarged  and  fitted  up,  adjoining  the  church. 

In  1868,  the  old  building,  corner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets, 
was  sold  for  990,000;  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  laid,  at  the 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Douglass  streets,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1869.  This 
chapel  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  will  accommodate  about  four  hundred  per- 
sons ;  a  new  rectory  adjoins  the  chapel  of  the  same  material,  the  cost  of 
both  being  about  $40,000. 

St  PauPs  Free  Church  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  St.  Ann's.  In  the 
month  of  September,  ].833,  the  insufficiency  of  existing  accommodations  for 
those  who  were  desirous  of  attending  Episcopal  services,  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  mission  or  free  church,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pyne  (who  with 
the  rector  of  St.  Ann's  was  mainly  instrumental  in  commencing  and  for- 
warding this  work),  was  engaged  as  missionary.  During  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  services  were  held  in  the  public  school  room  in  Middagh 
street,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  management,  composed  of 
gentlemen,  who,  with  but  a  single  exception,  were  connected  with  St.  Ann's 
church.  The  sabbath  school,  also,  was  conducted  by  teachers  drawn  mostly 
from  St.  Ann's  congregation,  and  whose  previous  training  had  rendered 
them  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work  of  visiting  the  poor,  searching  out  and 
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clothing  children  and  bringing  them  under  the  "  droppings  of  the  sanc- 
tuary." In  September,  1834,  a  building  in  Pearl  street,  near  Concord, 
which  had  previously  been  used  by  the  First  Baptist  congregation,  was  pur- 
chased and  refitted  for  this  church,  which  adopted  the  name  of  St  Paul's, 
and  was  received  into  convention  during  the  ensuing  month.  In  November, 
1834,  Mr.  Pyne  resigned  his  charge,  and  the  Bev.  T.  S.  Brittain  became 
its  rector,  and  in  June,  1835,  the  church  was  duly  consecrated.  Its  pro- 
gress for  a  while  was  gratifying,  but,  being  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  its  debt  continuing  to  increase,  the  plan  was  subsequently 
adopted  of  letting  the  pews.  This,  however,  did  not  afford  the  desired 
relief,  and  finally,  after  strenuous  endeavors  to  maintain  it,  in  1839  or  '40, 
the  edifice  was  sold,  and  the  church  services  suspended  for  a  time  until  a 
reorganization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  Calvary  church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Lewis  was  invited  to  take  charge. 

Trinity  Church  was  organized  in  March,  1835.  Eight  lots  of  ground 
on  Clinton  avenue,  between  Atlantic  and  Fulton  avenifes,  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Pine,  upon  which  was  erected  a  stone  edifice,  sixty  feet 
long  and  forty-five  wide,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Bishop  B.  J. 
Onderdonk,  June  1st,  1835,  and  consecrated  in  the  following  year.  Its  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  D.  Y.  M.  Johnson,  and  its  nrst  vestry  consisted  of  George 
W.  Pine  and  Robert  Wilson,  wardens;  and  D.  B.  Douglass,  Charles  Hoyt, 
Anson  Blake,  J.  W.  Hunter,  Bethuel  Ackerly,  Charles  Bashan,  A.  S.  Van 
Nostrand,  and  A.  B.  Ellison,  vestrymen.  Mr.  Johnson,  after  about  a  year's 
service,  removed  to  another  field  of  labor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Coit  took  charge  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  afterwards  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Shimeall  for  three  years.  In  1841,  the  parish  having  become  embarrassed, 
public  worship  was  discontinued,  and  the  church  at  length  sold,  but  was 
purchased  and  the  services  revived  by  the  congregation  of  the  present  St. 
Luke's  church. 

Christ  Churchy  comer  of  Clinton  and  Harrison  streets,  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  labors,  principally,  of  members  of  St.  Ann's  parish,  whose 
residences  were  in  South  Brooklyn,  a  portion  of  the  city  which  was  then 
beginning,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  newly  established  south  ferry 
and  rail  road,  to  be  rapidly  settled.  Services  preparatory  to  this  movement 
bad  been  held  by  the  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  during  the  year  1834,  and  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1835,  the  new  parish  of  Christ  church  was  legally  organized, 
and  formally  admitted  into  union  with  the  diocesan  convention  in  October 
foUowing.     Its  first  public  services  were  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
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Easter,  1837,  in  a  chapel  erected  on  the  comer  of  Pacific  and  Court  Btreets, 
thirty  feet  wide  and  eixtjr  long,  with  a  hasement  for  the  Sunday  school.  The 
pulpit  was  temporarily  supplied  hy  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Fred.  I. 
Goodwin,  Rev.  Prof.  Turner,  and  Rev.  Kingston  Goddard,  until  the  first 
sabhath  in  February,  1888,  when  Mr.  Goddard  was  elected  rector,  and  in 
1839  he  Imported  one  hundred  and  nine  communicants,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  adding,  "  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of 
the  parishioners  that  the  chapel  as  enlarged,  is  found  too  limited  for  our 
accommodation.  The  vestry  have  therefore  entered  upon  the  erection  of  a 
new  church,  the  site  of  which  is  the  liberal  gift  of  one  of  their  own  body, 
Nicholas  Luquer,  Esq.''  Mr  Goddard  resigned  his  charge  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1841,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Seely  Stone  was  called  to  succeed  him 
on  the  11th  of  May.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  July, 
foUcfwing. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Harri- 
son streets,  was  laid  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1841,  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  delivering  an  address }  and  so  expeditiously 
did  the  work  proceed,  that  the  edifice  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1 842,  and  opened  for  public  worship  on  sabbath,  the  3d  of  August.  The 
congregation  was  at  once  greatly  enlarged,  and  during  the  following 
years  steadily  received  accessions  from  the  increasing  population  of  this 
new  part  of  the  city.  The  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  is  a 
purely  Gothic  building,  constructed  of  fine-grained  Jersey  freestone,  and 
with  the  tower  and  chapel  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  fiset  in  length, 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  The  exterior  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  pleasing  in 
effect,  with  walls  well  fianked  by  buttresses,  and  a  massive  tower  of  impos- 
ing dimensions,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  height,  serving  as  a 
porch  and  organ  gallery,  and  furnished  with  a  bell  and  clock.  The  interior 
presents  a  nave  and  aisles  of  seven  bays,  with  a  lofty  ceiling  of  heavy  span- 
drels, and  chancel  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  altar-screen,  pews,  and 
galleries  are  of  black  walnut,  richly  panneled.  Its  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
land  and  church  furniture,  was  $33,000.  Dr.  Stone  continued  as  rector 
until  November,  1852,  and  for  about  three  years  was  aided  in  his  pastoral 
work  by  assistants,  Revs.  H.  M.  Dennison,  and  B.  W.  Stone.  During  an 
absenoB  of  five  months  in  Europe,  in  1848,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  McCoy  supplied 
the  rector's  place.  During  Dr.  Stone's  rectorship  there  were  in  the  parish, 
one  hundred  and  eight  marriages,  five  hundred  and  twelve  baptisms,-  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  funerals  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  con- 
firmations. On  the  Ist  of  January,  1853,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Canfield,  D.D., 
succeeded  Dr.  Stone  as  rector.    The  congregation,  which  was  at  that  time 
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involyed  with  a  debt  of  113,500,  discharged  said  incumbranoe  before  the 
10th  of  June  following ;  and,  in  1856,  the  chapel  and  sabbath  school  accom- 
modations were  enlarged  to  nearly  doable  their  former  dimensions,  at  a  cost 
of  about  12,500.  In  1861,  a  new  slate  roof,  and  a  substantial  iron  fence 
around  the  church  and  grounds  were  added  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,500. 

In  I860,  the  corner-stone  of  a  mission  chapel  was  laid  on  the  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Luquer  streets,  which  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (see  Christ  Church  Missioq  Chapel),  and  which  was  maintained 
with  a  rector,  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation  of  Christ  church,  until  the 
spring  of  1867,  when  it  was  organised  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  owr 
SaviouTy  and  commenced  an  independent  existence. 

The  congregation  of  Christ  church  have  since  established  another  mission 
chapel  on  Red  Hook  point,  the  oornerHstone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Canfield,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1867 ;  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
William  Hyde  and  subsequently  of  the  Rev.  Carlos  E.  Butler,  a  congrega- 
tion has  been  gathered,  filling  the  neat  and  commodious  brick  edifice,  and 
numbering  eighty  communicants.  Th^  basement  is  appropriated  to  the 
Sunday  school,  attached  to  which  are  already  nearly  four  hundred  children . 
In  every  respect  this  effort  has  proved  an  eminent  success.  The  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Tucker  is  at  present  in  charge. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Canfield  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  1844,  and  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  until 
1850,  when  he  took  charge  of  St.  Peter's  church,  New  York,  from  which 
he  removed  to  this  parish.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  successful 
ministry  there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  baptisms,  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  confirmations,  the  number  of  communicants  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  marriages,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  funerals,  and  the  sum  of  892,589.78  contributed  to  religious 
and  benevolent  objects.  Owing  to  impaired  health.  Dr.  Canfield  resigned 
in  October,  1869,  and  the  Rev.  Lucius  W.  Bancroft,  D.D.,  was  called  to 
the  rectorship. 

St.  Mary's  Church  was  begun  on  Classon  avenue  at  the  Waliabout,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  V.  M.  Johnson,  while  in  charge  of  Trinity  church.  A  Sunday 
school  was  commenced  in  March,  1836,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  church. 
Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  held  services  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  about 
six  months.  In  May,  1887,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter  took  charge  of  the  school, 
and  served  as  a  lay-reader  to  a  small  congregation  which  assembled  with  the 
children.  During  the  year  an  edifice  of  a  very  limited  extent  was  erected, 
and  a  church  organized,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  was  given.     This 
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was  consecrated  on  the  first  of  February,  1840,  and  was  enlarged  in  1841, 
so  as  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  Rev.  John 
F.  Messenger  officiated  for  a  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  deaconate  on  the  seventh  of  July, 
1839.  Upon  his  remoyal  to  South  Carolina  in  1847,  the  Rev.  Thomas  T. 
Ouion  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  was  settled  here  for  one  year.  The  Rev.  John 
A.  Spooner,  in  November,  1848,  took  charge,  and  in  Noven^ber,  1849,  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Shackelford  was  called  to  the  rectorship.  The  parish  grew  rapidly 
during  the  following  years,  and  the  church  was  twice  enlarged.  In  1856, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  originally  instrumental  in  forming  the 
parish,  became  rector  ',  and  the  accommodations  being  no  longer  adequate, 
ground  was  purchased  in  the  neighborhood,  on  Classon  avenue,  near  Myrtle, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  front  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  deep. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  of  brown  freestone  was  laid  in  the  summer 
of  1858;  and  the  neat  and  tasteful  Gothic  structure,  designed  by  Mr. 
Auchmuty,  fifly-eight  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  with 
its  tower  and  spire,  and  a  capacious  basement  fitted  up  for  the  Sunday 
school,  completed  in  the  year  following,  and  opened  for  divine  services  on 
Trinity  Sunday.  The  outlay  for  ground  and  church  was  $32,000;  the 
sittings  are  free.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1862,  St.  Mary's  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Morgan,  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's church,  New  York,  preaching  the  sermon.  Recently  a  commodious 
rectory  has  been  built  and  the  church  edifice  much  improved. 

The  early  records  of  the  parish,  embracing  three  or  four  years,  have  been 
lost;  since  which  time,  there  have  been  one  thousand  and  thirty-eight 
baptisms,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  of  adults;  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three  confirmations,  nine  hundred  and  forty  communicants  enrolled, 
of  whom  four  hundred  and  eighty  are  now  connected  with  this  church ; 
two  hundred  and  ninety  marriages,  and  six  hundred  and  nine  burials. 

Emmanuel  Church  in  Sidney  Place,  was  incorporated  in  1841.  A 
neat  brick  edifice,  finished  in  the  spring  of  1842,  was  consecrated  on.  the 
third  of  March  of  that  year,  and  the  Rev.  Kingston  Goddard  became  the 
first  rector.  The  vestry  in  1843  were  Conklin  Brush  and  Oliver  H.  Gordon, 
wardens ;  George  Hastings,  Henry  S.  Wyckoff,  Edward  Whitehouse,  Wil- 
liam Dumont,  D.  H.  Arnold,  G.  F.  Duckwitz,  R.  W.  Aborn,  and  George 
F.  Thomae,  vestrymen ;  and  Charles  Congdon,  acting  secretary.  Early  in 
1844,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  resigned  his  charge,  and  soon  after  the  Rev. 
Francis  Yinton,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  called  to  the 
rectorship,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  following  August.     The  pro- 
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grcsB  of  the  paruli  wu  such  as  to  warrant,  a  few  jeara  later,  the  building  of 
a  large  and  costly  ohurch. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  basement  of  Emmanael  cburoh  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1847,  a  new  organization,  under  the  name  of  Grace  ohurch,  was 
effected,  and  this  building  sold  after  the  present  edifioe  on  the  comer  of 
Hioks  street  and  Grace  ooart  was  ready  for  occupancy. 


Caltabt  Chubch. 

Oalvary  Free  Churek,  Pearl  street,  near  Concord.  Upon  the  disso- 
IntioD  of  the  eongregstion  of  St.  Paul's,  about  the  year  1840,  their  church 
edifice  was  purchased  by  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  Esq.,  improved  and  appropri- 
ately fitted  up,  furnished  with  a  bell  and  organ,  and  opened  on  the  15th  of 
November,  for  public  worship.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Lewis  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Bartow  to  take  chsi^,  with  the  guaranty  of  a  snpport  oa  bis  own 
responsibility  for  one  year ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  those  friendly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  parish,  held  on  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  it  was  resolved 
h>  orgaoiie  under  the  name  of  Calvary  church,  with  the  following  gentle- 
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men  as  officers:  Oapt.  Jolin  T.  Newton  and  Joseph  Christoplier,  wardens; 
John  T.  Davenport,  Darius  Wells,  Edward  Doyle,  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  Isaac 
Peek,  Joseph  Pettit,  Darid  Gardner,  and  Nicholas  Luqner,  yestrymen,  who 
rented  the  building  on  easy  terms,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  it  open  as  a 
free  church  until  Easter,  1842.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lewis  as  rector 
was  confirmed ;  and  in  the  following  autumn,  he  reported  to  convention 
that  "  in  a  few  months,  the  accommodations  were  found  insufficient,  and 
Mr.  Bartow,  at  the  request  of  the  vestry,  very  cheerfully  consented  to  en- 
large them  at  his  own  expense.'' 

Mr.  Lewis  resigned  on  the  l5th  of  June,  1847,  having  taken  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  chapel  of  which  had  just  been  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy.  During  his  rectorate  there  had  been  four  hun- 
dred and  fifly-one  baptisms,  one  hundred  and  ninety-^hree  confirmations, 
seventy-nine  marriages,  two  hundred  and  twenty^hree  funerals,  and  a  list 
of  resident  communicants  increased  to  three  hundred  and  aixty-four. 

Calvary  church  may  be  well  considered  the  parent  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  as  not  only  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation,  but  its  founder, 
rector,  organist,  choir,  and  sexton,  all  became  connected  with  the  latter,  in 
the  same  relations. 

In  the  old  fold  of  Calvary  Church,  a  new  and  flourishing  congregation 
was  gathered  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Fiah,  D.D^  who  had  been 
assisting  in  the  parish  for  a  short  time.  In  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
in  1849,  he  accepted  a  chaplaincy  in  the  United  States  army ;  and  during 
the  following  years,  under  the  charge  of  several  clergymen, ^  none  of  whom 
remained  long,  the  parish  underwent  great  fluctuations,  sometimes  inter- 
mitting all  servioes,  and  finally,  in  1861,  ceased  to  exist. 

St,  Luke's  Church  was  a  reorganisation,  in  June,  1842,  from  the 
elements  of  the  Trinity  Church  (see  page  665),  and  occupied  the  same 
edifice.  The  Bev.  Jacob  W.  Diller  was  called  to  the  rectorship  on  the  29th 
of  June  of  the  same  year,  the  church  numbering  at  that  time,  twenty-eeven, 
and  the  next  year  forty-six  communicants.  The  plot  of  ground,  one  hun- 
dred by  two  hundred  feet,  furnished  a  space  in  the  rear  for  a  rectory,  built 
some  years  afterward ;  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church  edifice,  which 
became  necessary  as  the  parish  increased.  This  was  effected  in  the  summer 
of  1853,  when  a  chancel  and  transepts  were  added  at  an  outlay  of  over 

>  In  1858,  Bev.  Charles  Seymour ;  in  1855,  Rev.  W.  H.  Marsh ;  then  James  P.  F. 
Clarke,  and  in  Augast,  1858,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Labagh  purchased  the  edifice  from  Mr. 
Bartow,  and  continued  rector  till  Augast,  1860,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  Wood 
Seymour. 
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115,000,  after  deeigns  bj  Mr.  Frank  Willi.  And  althongh  the  yenerable 
reetor,  since  the  time  when  his  church  stood  ahnost  alone  in  the  fields,  has 
witnessed  the  formatiofn  of  seyeral  parishes  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the 
enlai^ment  of  his  own  edifice,  it  is  understood  that  still  greater  accommoda- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  dense  population  that  has  steadily  gathered  around 
him.  The  number  of  baptisms  in  this  parish  has  been  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  of  confirmations  six  hundred  and  sixty-fiye,  mar- 
riages four  hundred,  and  burials,  one  thousand  and  fifty-six.  Commencing 
with  twelve  communicants,  the  number  enrolled  has  been  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eight  died  while  in 
this  parish ;  the  present  number  is  three  hundred  and  eighty.  The  daily 
serrice  has  been  maintained  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  latterly  a  weekly 
communion. 

This  parish  in  the  spring  of  1869,  abolished  the  pew  system,  and  began 
its  career  as  a  free  church,  with  encouraging  prospects  of  entire  success. 

St.  Thormii's  Ckurch  was  organised,  on  Easter  Monday,  1843,  as  a  free 
church  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Messenger,  who  died  April 
1, 1846;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  rectorship  by  the  Bey.  R.  H.  Bourne, 
who  resigned  in  1850,  and  became  assistant  minister  of  Christ  church, 
Pelham,  N;  Y.  During  his  ministry  here  the  congregation,  who,  since  their 
organisation,  had  worshipped  in  a  small  building  in  Navy  street,  near  Myrtle 
ayenue,  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of 
Bridge  and  Willoughby  streets.  The  frame  of  this  building  (sixty  by 
thirty  feet),  was  raised  in  April;  the  comer-stone  laid  by  the  Bey.  Jh, 
Cutler,  and  others  assisting,  June  9th ;  and  diyine  worship  first  held  on 
Sunday,  September  26, 1847.  The  cost  of  the  chtiroh  was  $2,700  and  of 
the  land  $2,500.  In  January,  1851,  the  rectorship  of  St.  Thomas's  was 
accepted  by  the  Bey.  Wm.  F.  Walker,  of  Conn.,  who  was  deposed  from 
the  priestly  office,  October  14, 1853. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1852,  the  Bey.  John  Frederick  Schroeder, 
D.D.,  took  charge  of  the  seryices,  and  in  April  following  was  appointed 
rector.  In  December,  1853,  the  edifice  was  disposed  of  for  $4,500  to  a 
German  Boman  Catholic  society  (St.  Bonefaoius),  and  the  congregation 
remoyed  to  Bridge  street,  between  Myrtle  and  Johnson  for  a  time,  but 
eyentoaUy  separated,  and  became  connected  with  other  churches. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  This  noble  and  costly  edifice  had  its 
origin  in  the  summer  of  1844,  in  the  pious  desire  of  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  Esq., 
to  deyote  a  large  portion  of  his  substance  to  the  glory  of  Gh)d  and  the  exten- 
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sion  of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  He  selected  the  site  and  employed  Minard 
Lefever,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  talented  architects  of  his  day, 
to  furnish  the  design  and  working  plans.  These  plans  were  modified,  in 
many  of  their  details,  hy  the  cultivated  taste  of  Mr.  Bartow,  and  generally 
in  the  direction  of  increased  ornamentation  and  expense.  He  was  stead- 
fastly purposed  to  erect  a  temple  for  tbe  worship  and  glory  of  G-od  which 
should,  in  every  line  and  feature,  embody  "  the  beauty  of  holiness."  His 
ample  wealth,  at  the  time,  enabled  him  to  set  aside  considerations  of  cost ; 
and,  in  order  that  everything  should  be  well  done,  he  paid  for  much  of  the 
labor  upon  the  building  by  the  day.^  It  is  supposed  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  that  the  chapel  and  church  cost  not  far  from  $176,000  (the 
latter  without  the  tower  and  spire). 

The  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  7th, 
1846 ;  the  Bev.  William  H.  Lewis,  then  rector  of  Calvary  church,  officiat- 
ing. The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  first  opened  for  divine  service, 
April  25,  1847,  by  the  same  clergyman.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1851, 
this  parish  was  duly  organized  by  the  election  of  wardens  and  vestrymen, 
the  former  consisting  of  Hon.  Conklin  Brush  and  Hon.  Nathan  B.  Morse. 

*  Edgab  John  Babtow,  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1809,  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
son  of  Augustas  Bartow,  of  Pelham  Manor,  and  his  ancestors  for  several  generations, 
were  residents  of  Westchester,  and  descendants  of  General  Bertaut,  of  Brittany,  a 
French  protestant,  who  fled  to  England  some  time  before  1672.  The  different  branches 
of  his  family  in  England  and  this  country  were  early  distinguished  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  their  efforts  to  extend  it ;  and  many  of  the  name 
have  been  connected  with  its  ministry. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Bartow's  family,  in  1816,  removed  to  New  York 
dty ;  and,  in  1880,  took  up  their  residence  in  Brooklyn,  and  were  members  of  St. 
Ann's  parish,  Mr.  Bar]K)W  filling  at  different  times  the  position  of  teacher,  librarian 
and  secretary  of  the  Sunday  school.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1838,  he  was  married 
to  Harriet  Constable,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  B.  Pierrepont,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
person  of  kindred  tastes,  who  shared  in  a  remarkable  degree  his  unostentatioua  and 
liberal  spirit. 

Mr.  Bartow's  business,  from  youth,  was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  during  his 
mor»  prosperous  days,  Mr.  Bartow  devoted  his  means  and  influence  with  Christian 
fidelity  to  all  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  especially  to  every  local  organization 
or  object  in  which  he  could  be  useful.  For  years  after  the  Holy  Trinity  was  opened, 
he  liberally  aided  the  congregation  of  Calvary  church  in  maintaining  their  services, 
presenting  the  use  of  the  building ;  and  no  one  in  this  community  contributed  more 
towards  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  In  seoolar  matters  he  was  also  identi- 
fied with  every  movement  that  concerned  the  progress  and  improvement  of  Brooklyn. 
He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  laying  out  of  streets,  in  the  erection  of  houses  and 
public  buildings,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Montague  Street  ferry, 
having  built,  at  an  outlay  of  over  $45,000,  the  stone  archways  and  inclined  plane 
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He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  laying  out  of  streets,  in  the  erection  of  houses  and 
public  buildings,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Montague  Street  ferry, 
haying  built,  at  an  outlay  of  over  $46,000,  the  stone  archways  and  inclined  plane 
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Tbe  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  D.D.,  who  had  officiated  from  the  first  opeoing  of 
the  church  in  1847,  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  parish,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Stafford  Drowne  was  elected  assistant  minister,  having  heen  serving 
in  this  position  since  November  1,  1848.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1852, 
the  parish  was  admitted  into  union  with  the  convention  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York. 

Up  to  the  27th  of  March,  1856,  the  vestry  and  congregation  were  only 
tenants  of  the  church ;  having  exercised,  except  daring  a  brief  intei:yal,  no 
control  over  its  temporalities.  Mr.  Bartow,  as  owner  of  the  edifice,  managing 
these  according  to  his  own  will  and  judgment.  But,  at  this  time,  he  fell 
into  such  serious  pecuniary  embarrassments  as  obliged  him  to  forego  his 
oherished  plan  of  completing  it  and  transferring  it  to  the  congregation  free 
of  debt,  and  to  offer  the  property  for  sale.  It  was  purchased  by  the  congre- 
gation for  $100,000,  a  part  of  which  was  paid  soon  after  the  date  of  pur- 
chase. The  church  was  formally  consecrated  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1856,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  New  York. 

Under  the  zealous  and  faithful  labors  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  the  congregation 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  strength.  After  a  ministry  of  nearly 
fourteen  years  in  Holy  Trinity,  he  resigned  the  rectorship,  ^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.D  ,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter,  1860.-  At  this  time  the  indebtedness  of  the  parish 
was  very  large,  amounting  to  little  less  than  $70,000 ;  while,  from  various 

from  the  Heights  to  the  river.  In  politics,  although  not  an  active  x>articipator,  he 
was  in  his  sympathies  a  democrat,  and  in  1846  was  chosen  by  that  party  as  its  candi- 
date for  mayor ;  but  he  declined  the  honor,  although  he  would  beyond  a  doubt  have 
been  elected.  Thoroughly  retired  and  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  fond  of  the 
congenial  society  of  a  few,  whom  he  knew  intimately  and  loved,  he  shrank  as  far  as 
possible  from  public  notice  and  commendation.  His  wife  died  in  1855,  and  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1860,  Mr.  Bartow  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Col.  John  M.  Gamble, 
U.  S.  M.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Brooklyn  (although  his 
business  avocations  called  him  frequently  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  superintend  the 
operations  of  the  Chelsea  Manu&cturing  Company,  of  which  he  was  president),  until 
his  death  on  the  6th  of  September,  1864.  {Condensed  from  a  biographical  tketch 
in  Bev,  Dr.  Drowne^s  Commemorative  Discourse  on  Completion  of  Bpire,  etc.,  of 
THnity  Church,  1867. 

It  may  be  proper,  also,  to  add  that  the  same  work  contains  a  graceful  biographical 
sketch  of  Minard  Lefever,  the  architect,  not  only  of  Trinity  church,  but  of  many 
other  sacred  and  secular  edifices  in  this  city. 

'  For  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Lewis,  see  Dr.  Drowne's  Commemorative  Discoitrse, 
page  70. 

'  Abuajc  N.  Littlejohn,  the  present  (and  first),  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Long 
Island,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1824  ; 
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causes,  the  streDgth  of  tlie  congregation  had  been  seriously  diminished. 
The  debt  has  since  been  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  and 
what  is  left  will  soon  disappear  under  the  action  of  a  permanent  sinking 
fund  created  by  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  The  parish  haa 
advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  vigor  and  prosperity,  its  communicants  number- 
ing nearly  six  hundred.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the  church  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  have  just  been  completed  at 
a  cost  of  about  $55,000 ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  full  chime  of  bells  will 
be  provided  in  a  year  or  two.  The  rectory,  which  had  become  alienated 
under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  troubles  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  parish 
has  been  purchased  and  reincorporated  with  the  property  of  the  church. 

As  the  affairs  of  this  parish  were  a  topic  of  general  interest,  for  several 
years,  to  this  community,  owing  especially  to  its  precarious  hold  upon  the 
splendid  edifice  whose  origin  and  history  have  been  given  above,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  as  evidence  that  no  like  embarrassment  can  ever  recur,  that 
during  the  past  six  years,  the  congregation  of  Holy  Trinity  have  raised  for 
parochial,  missionary  and  benevolent  objects,  about  $245,000,  or  an  average 
of  over  $40,000  per  annum. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn  withdrew  from  the  rectorship  upon  being  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Long  Island  on  the  27th  of  January,  1869;  and  the  Rev. 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1845,  and  was  admitted  to  the  deaconate  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1848,  at  Auburn. 

After  officiating  at  St.  Ann's  church,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  one  year,  and  at  St. 
Andrew's  church,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a  period  of  ten  months,  he  entered,  April  10, 
1850,  upon  the  rectorship  of  Christ  church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  while  connected 
with  this  parish,  on  the  IQth  of  November,  1860,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
In  Julj,  1861,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Cooke  in  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  New  Havei,  at  which  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1860,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  entering  upon  his 
duties  at  Easter. 

Dr.  liitUejohn  delivered  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures,  given  by  various  bishops 
and  clergymen,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1858-54.  The  theme  assigned  him,  and  which  he  discussed  with  masterly 
ability,  was  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

In  1856,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  January,  1858,  he  was  unanimously  invited  by  the  board  of  trustees 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  During  a  period  of  ten 
years,  he  performed  the  duties  of  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  at  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.  As  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Missions,  he  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  missionary  work 
of  the  church  in  this  country.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  and  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ;  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com> 
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Charles  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Washington  became  rector,  and  entered  upon  his 
daties  on  the  Ist  of  March. 

Dr.  Hall  was  born  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1820, 
went  to  school  when  very  young  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  CoUege  in  1842.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Right  Rev.  Benjamin 
T.  Onderdonk,  Bishop  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Brownell  in 
1844,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  the  latter  prelate  in  November,  1845,  being 
then  settled  at  Huntington,  Long  Island.  ■  He  stayed  there  for  two  years,  when 
he  went  to  West  Point,  where  he  married.  He  removed  from  West  Point 
to  South  Carolina,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  In  1856  he  was  called 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  Dr.  Hall  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  j three 
eoUeges  at  the  same  time,  namely :  by  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  and  St  James's  College,  Maryland . 

The  present  wardens  are  Mr.  Horace  Webster  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Town- 
send;  and  vestrymen,  Messrs.  Joseph  W.  Greene,  William  B.  Leonard, 
Samuel  £.  Howard,  George  H.  Dickinson,  Edward  Todd,  Christopher  Lip- 
pitt,  G«orge  H.  Burrittand  Pickering  Clark,  i 

Grrace  Churchy  Brooklyn  Heights,  was  organized  on  the  3d  of  May,  1847 
(see  Emmanuel  Church,  page  668),  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton  called  as 
rector.   The  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice,  on  Hicks  street  and  Grace  court. 


mittee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedman's  Gommission  Society,  a  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Sunday  school  Union  and  Church  Book  Society.  For  several  successive  years  he 
has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  Homes  for  the  Agfedand  Orphan  on 
the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  Brooklyn,  and  to  that  of  vice  president  of  the  King's 
County  Convocation  for  Church  Extension,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  being  ez^ffldo 
president. 

For  a  considerable  period.  Dr.  Littlejohn  was  a  contributor  to  the  American  Quar- 
terly Church  E&oiew,  and  he  has  aJso  published  numerous  occasional  discourses. 

'  The  clergy  connected  with  the  church  as  assistant  ministers  during  the  first  rec- 
torship, were  the  Rev.  T.  Stafford  Drowne  from  the  16th  of  Noyember,  1848,  to  the 
7th  of  Bfay,  1858,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Gregory  for  a  short  time,  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  6.  Smith,  who  continued  to  the  Ist  of  February,  1860.  When  Dr.  Little- 
john assumed  the  rectorate,  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root  became  assistant  for  a  few 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Middleton  from  the  Slst  of  October, 
1860,  to  Easter,  1868.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  following  October,  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Rogers  entered  upon  the  office,  after  whose  withdrawal  in  1865,  temporary  ser- 
vices were  rendered  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Philip,  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Dyne 
in  1866.  Early  in  1867,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Newton  was  appointed  assistant 
minister. 
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was  laid  by  the  St.  Rev.  Williun  H.  De  Laacey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Weetern 
New  York,  on  St.  Peter'a  day,  the  29th  of  Jupe,  1847.  The  ohnroh, 
designed  by  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  oonBiste  of  Dvre  and  aisles ;  chancel  rtused 
four  steps  above  the  n&ve 
and  separated  from  the  bso- 
rarinm  by  a  rise  of  another 
Btep  and  a  light  metal  rail- 
ing, gilt;  a  sacristy  on  thfl 
north  side  of  tbe  chanoel 
with  an  entrance  throngh  a 
turret,  in  which  is  tbe  bell. 
The  original  plans  oontem- 
platod  a  south-weet  tower 
of  effective  proportions,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven 
feet  high,  wbich  has  not  yet 
been  executed.  The  style 
chosen  is  late  middle  point- 
ed. The  chancel  screens, 
altar,  sedilia,  and  other  fur- 
niture of  the  cburcb  are  of 
black  walnut,  while  tbe  con- 
structive features,  the  roof 
and  the  columns,  are  pine, 
painted.  TfaefontisofstODO, 
Oracb  Chcbch.  of  large  sise  and  elaborate 

design,  and  stands  at  tbe 
Bonth-western  doorway.  The  nave  has  an  organ  gallery  at  tbe  west  end ;  and 
tbe  space  underneath  was  formerly  soreooed  off  for  a  obapel,  but  bas  since 
been  fitted  up  as  a  part  of  tbe  cburcb.  Tbe  roofs  of  tbe  nave  and  chancel  are 
enriched  with  polychiomatio  painting,  and  the  walls  in  several  parts  with 
texts  appropriately  executed.  On  Christmas  day,  1848,  the  cburcb,  being 
entirely  ireed  fVom  debt,  was  opened  for  divine  aervioes ;  and  on  the  26tb 
of  June,  1849,  it  was  consecrated  by  tbe  Rt.  Rev.  William  R.  Whittingham, 
B.D.,  bishop  of  Maryland. ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton  resigned  on  tbe  26th  of  June,  1855,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  On  the  23d 
of  tbe  following  October,  tbe  Rev  Jared  B.  Flagg,  D.D.,  was  called  to  the 
reotorate,  and  continued  to  disofaai^e  its  duties  until  the  20tfa  of  October, 
1863.    During  his  oannection  with  tbe  pariah,  the  rectory  was  built  ott 
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Eemsen  street.  The  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
yacancj  on  the  23d  of  February,  1864.  A  large  and  commodious  Sunday 
school  building,  with  apartments  for  the  sexton  in  the  basement,  and  for  a 
parochial  school  and  almonry  on  the  first  floor,  has  since  been  added  at  the- 
west  end  of  the  church,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Bishop  Potter 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1865 ;  and  the  chancel  of  the  church  has  been  im- 
proved by  polychrome  decoration,  and  an  eagle  lectern  of  brass. 

The  statistics  of  this  parish  for  twenty  years,  from  1848  to  1867,*  inclu- 
sive, are  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  baptisjns,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
being  adults,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  infants ;  confirmations,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  marriages,  two  hundred  and  five,  burials,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  the  present  number  of  communicants  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  contributions  for  church  purposes  from  1856  to 
1863  inclusive,  eight  years,  were  $60,023.32 ;  and  from  1864  to  1869  in- 
clusive, six  years,  $162,709.17,  in  all,  $222,732.49  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hoffman  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1869,  having 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Mark's  church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  D.D.,  who  assumed  charge  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  May  23d. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Re/ormafum.  A  parish  under  this 
name  was  organized,  September  20,  1847,  by  the  labors,  and  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Britton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlantic 
street,  in  South  Brooklyn.  Services  were  first  held  in  a  school  room  on 
the  corner  of  Henry  and  Atlantic  streets.  Mr.  Britton,  however,  abjured 
Episcopacy,  in  1848,  and  united  himself  with  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  and 
the  church  became  extinct. 

St.  MichaeVs  Church,  In  the  year  1847,  the  Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  St.  John's  church,  Brooklyn,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  congregation  in  the  fifth  ward  of  the  city,  at  that 
time  lamentably  deficient  in  religious  privileges,  there  being  but  one  house 
of  worship  within  its  limits,  and  a  population  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
souls.  Hiring  a  lecture  room  in  Marshall  street,  near  the  Jackson  ferry,  he 
commenced  to  hold  meetings  in  September  of  that  year. 

Such  was  the  success  which  attended  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  gentlemen, 
that  this  building  soon  became  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  congregation, 
and  he  accordingly  leased  from  the  city  for  ten  years,  the  building  known 
as  the  Eastern  Market,  in  High  street,  in  the  Fifth  ward.  Services  were 
first  held  here  on  the  5th  of  February,  1848.     Soon  this  building  failed 
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to  accommodate  the  constantly  increasing  congregation,  and  in  1849,  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Johnson  caused  to  be  built  an  addition  to  it,  some  forty  by  fifty 
feet  in  dimensions,  which  made  a  very  comfortable  and  commodious  church 
edifice.  In  1852,  the  Board  of  Education  established  a  primary  week  day 
school,  for  which  the  church  was  used,  and  where  some  two  hundred  children 
receiyed  instruction. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  Rev.  William  T.  Webbe  was  elected  assistant 
minister  of  the  church  for  the  year.  No  stronger  evidence  of  his  success 
and  the  satisfaction  which  his  labors  afibrded  the  congregation  and  the 
rector,  need  be  required  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
regularly  chosen,  from  year  to  year,  to  that  position  ever  since. 

A  Sunday  school  was  established  in  connection  with  the  church  at  its 
first  organization,  which  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  locality.  It  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  years,  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  The  church  has 
been  regularly  incorporated,  with  wardens  and  vestrymen,  etc.,  and  a  par- 
sonage estimated  to  be  worth  about  $3,500,  erected  in  connection  with 
it.  The  church  has  been  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  and  collec- 
tions made  by  its  support,  and  is  now  in  a  satisfactory  and  flourishing 
condition. 

From  the  organization  of  the  church  to  his  death,  in  1865,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson  labored  unceasingly  in  the  effort  to  establish  and  firmly  maintain 
St.  Michael's  church,  and  officiated  at  least  once  a  day  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life. 

Lately  a  new  church  edifice  and  rectory  of  brick,  designed  by  the  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Congdon^  architect,  has  been  erected  in  High  street,  near  Grold. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Webbe  continued  as  rector  until  June,  1869. 

St  Peter' $,  This  parish  was  commenced  about  the  year  1847,  by  a  few 
individuals  who  worshiped  at  first  in  a  large  brick  building  in  Powers 
street,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  William  Staunton.  The  parish 
was  regularly  organized  and  admitted  into  convention.  May  18,  1848,  and 
the  congregation,  which  subsequently  worshiped  in  a  brick  building  in 
Atlantic  St.,  near  Nevins  St.,  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  strength. 
In  July,  1849,  Mr.  Staunton  removed  to  Olastenbury,  Conn.;  and,  after 
his  resignation,  rooms  were  hired  in  a  private  residence  in  Atlantic  street, 
between  Bond  and  Nevins,  where  the  congregation  were  for  a  time  depend- 
ent on  the  services  of  neighboring  clergymen. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  (1849),  Rev.  John  Stearns  accepted  an  in- 
vitation  to  the  rectorship  of  the  parish.  In  June,  1850,  the  corner-stone  of 
a  church  was  laid,  at  the  junction  of  Atlantic  and  Bond  streets.    The  church 
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was  of  brick,  deugned  bo  seat  abont  fbnr  hundred  people.     Id  September, 
the  congregation  vere  enabled  to  meet  in  the  lower  room  of  the  new  baildiog. 
In  the  spring  of  1866,  Mr.  Steams  resigned  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  rector,  Bev.  John  A.  Paddock.    About 
BeTeoty-five  commtiDicants  were  found  to  be  oonuected  with  the  cbnroh. 
The  next  year,  the  need  beiog  felt  of  a  larger  edifice,  the  cornerstone  for  a 
new  structnre  wss  laid  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  upon  a  site  obtained  in  State 
atxeet,  near  Bond,     This  building  was  opened  for  diTine  serrioe  on  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  (January  6tb),  18S7.     The  main  walls  are  of  a 
blueish  stone  from  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  the  moulded 
and  angle  parte  of  the 
front  being  of  Oaen  stone, 
oootnsUng   well  in  its 
lighter  color   with    the 
face  of  the  ordinary  wall- 
ing.    The  church  is  ar- 
ranged to  seat  from  eight 
to   nine  hundred,   with 
commodious    rooms    for 
Sunday  school  and  Bible 
classes.    The  cost,  with 
the  lots,  furniture,  etc., 
va8HboatS45,000.    The 
St.  Peter's  Church,  formal    consecration    of 

the  building  was  deferred 
until  the  debt  was  entirely  removed,  and  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1865.  Id  the  necessary  absence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Rt.  Rer. 
Dr.  Bedell  officiated  and  preached  the  sermon. 

A  mun'on  tchool  was  began  by  members  of  the  parish  in  faired  rooms 
in  Nevins  street,  on  Sunday,  the  6th  day  of  March,  1869.  A  chapel  was 
afterwards  erected  in  Wyokoff  street,  near  Bond,  and  the  school  was  there 
oontinned.  In  this  building,  divine  serrice  has  also  been  held  until  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  Rev.  James  S.  Barnes  having  charge  and  acting  as  an  assistant 
to  the  rector  of  the  pariah.  The  number  of  children  under  instruction 
at  the  parish  church  and  chapel  is  now  from  seven  to  eight  hundred. 
The  number  of  oommunicantfl  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

St.  PauTt  Church,  Clinton,  corner  of  Carroll  street.  This  parish 
was  orgaoised  on  Christmas  day,  1849,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
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Rev.  Isaac  P.  Labagb.  The  original  cburob  edifice,  built  in  1850,  consisted 
of  a  nave,  tower,  and  spire.  Transepts  were  added  in  1852,  making  it 
cruciform,  with  a  recessed  cbancel.  In  June,  1858,  the  Rev.  T.  Stafford 
Drowne  became  rector,  the  Rey.  Mr.  Labagh  having  removed  to  Calvary 
church,  Brooklyn.  The  steady  growth  of  the  congregation  rendered  neces- 
sary a  second  enlargement  of  the  building  in  1860,  which  was  effected 
by  taking  down  the  walls  of  the  nave,  supporting  the  roof  with  columns, 
and  adding  aisles,  making  an  edifice  sixty-eight  feet  in  width,  and  ninety-four 
feet  in  length  including  the  tower ;  and  with  accommodations  sufficient  for 
about  seven  hundred  persons.  The  building  was  gothic  in  design,  and  the 
material  brick,  trimmed  with  freestone.  In  1866,  the  present  edifice  was 
commenced.  The  style  is  gothic,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Upjohn.  The  walls  are  of  rough  hewn  blue  granite,  handsomely  relieved 
with  Newark  and  Ohio  sandstone ;  and  the  interior  columns  are  monoliths  of 
brown  stone,  with  massive  pedestals,  and  elaborately  carved  capitals  in  Cleve- 
land stone.  The  edifice  has  a  front  of  seventy-five  feet  on  Clinton  street, 
and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  one  side  being  on  Carroll 
street.  It  is  sixty-seven  feet  high  in  the  nave,  and  will  be  surmounted  by 
a  graceful  spire  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  in  height ;  and  will  seat 
a  congregation  of  one  thousand  people.  The  massive  masonry  of  the  aisles, 
nave  and  transept  walls,  the  lofty  gables  filled  with  large  windows  of  effective 
designs,  the  front  porch  with  clustered  columns  of  variegated  stone  elabor- 
ately carved ;  and  the  triple  apses  at  the  eastern  end  for  chancel,  sacristy, 
and  organ  chamber,  with  their  high-pitched,  slated  roo&,  all  serve  to  break 
and  diversify  the  exterior,  and  render  the  view  picturesque  and  impressive. 
In  the  chancel  there  are  five  large  windows,  which  have  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre,  and  the  Major  Prophets  in  the 
other  four,  with  symbols  of  the  Holy  Evangelists  in  the  lower  compartments. 
The  roof  is  open  timbered,  and  is  highly  adorned  in  polychrome,  with  blue 
panels,  and  gold  and  vermilion  borders,  while  the  clere-story  walls  are 
treated  with  Venetian  red,  ornamented  with  diaper  work  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  walls  are  left  in  quiet  colors.  The  furniture  of  the  church  is  of 
black  walnut,  with  an  eagle  lecturn  and  a  font  constructed  of  stone  and 
marble,  adorned  with  sculptured  heads  and  foliage,  and  standing  upon  a 
stone  platform  inlaid  with  a  cross  of  encaustic  tiles ;  the  fioors  of  the  chancel, 
porches  and  tower  are  also  paved  with  tiles  of  varied  designs.  The  cost  of 
the  structure  was  $150,000.  It  was  first  opened  for  divine  services  on 
Sunday,  the  19th  of  September,  1869,  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.D., 
delivering  an  appropriate  and  congratulatory  address,  and  administering  the 
rite  of  confirmation.     There  have  been  in  this  parish  six  hundred  and 
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seventy-two  baptiBms,  three  hondred  and  five  confirmations,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-fiye  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
marriages,  three  hundred  and  five  burials,  and  during  the  last  ten  years, 
about  $100,000  contributed  to  parochial  and  general  objects. 

The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drowne,  was  born  at  Fruit  Hill,  North 
Providence,  R.  I.,  July  9, 1823.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University^ 
Providence,  September  3,  1845 ;  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  June  30,  1848 ;  and  immediately  afterwards  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders.  November  1,  1848,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  he  continued  until  his 
removal  to  St.  Paul's.  His  published  writings  consist  of  a  discourse  on  the 
End  of  Pride,  in  1853,  the  letter-press  of  a  large  quarto  volume  on  Archi- 
tecture in  1856,  a  Commemorative  Discourse  on  the  Completion  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  in  1867,  and  various  theological, 
critical  and  literary  articles  from  time  to  time  in  magazines  and  reviews. 

St,  Mark' 9  Churchy  formerly  in  Fleet  street,  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
sionary effort  undertaken  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  year 
1850,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  liberality  of  the 
other  Episcopalian  congregations  of  the  city.  The  edifice  erected,  although 
plain  and  economical,  was  comfortable  and  substantial,  and  was  a  free-wiU 
offering,  on  the  part  of  Christians,  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  valuable 
donations  having  been  received  towards  fitting  it  up,  in  addition  to  sub- 
scriptions for  its  erection,  and  the  work  having  been  d^ne  by  builder  and 
mason,  without  charge,  except  for  the  mere  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Its 
corner-stone  was  laid  June  24th,  and  it  was  first  opened  for  divine  worship 
on  sabbath  evening,  September  29,  1850 ;  the  Rev.  Francb  Peck,  becoming 
its  first  rector.  Originally  established  as  a  free  church,  and  sustained 
chiefiy  by  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  it  was,  in  1856,  thrown  upon  its 
own  resources,  and  resorted  to  the  rentmg  of  the  pews  for  its  necessary 
support.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  early  in  1859,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Embury  accepted  the  rectorship  for  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Carver,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  Advent  of  the  same  year.  Soon  afterward,  the  church  edifice 
was  sold,  and  a  new  building  constructed  near  the  Fort  Greene  park,  which, 
however,  was  after  a  few  years  abandoned )  this  parish  having,  in  1865, 
purchased  the  church  formerly  occupied  by  the  congregation  of  the  Messiah 
in  Adelphi  street.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  ComeU,  who 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carver  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861. 
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Tke  Church  of  the  Mmnah  was  organized  on  tbe  22d  of  AngOBt,  18&0^ 
under  the  reotorship  of  tbe  Rev.  William  H.  Newman,  with  twenty  oom- 
mnnioanta.  Mr.  Newman  resigned  npon  the  let  of  Jnne,  1851,  and  the 
BeT.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  eleeted  and  contiDued  in  oharge  nntil  Jnne  let, 
1858,  when  he  resigned.  He  also  accepted  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen  in  the  City  and  Port  of  New  York, 
an  appointment  as  missionary,  and  has  been  a  most  faithful  and  successful 
laborer  among  that  class  at  the  SaOor's  Home,  and  hospitals  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Octavius  Perinchief,  who  was 
obliged  to  resign  after  eight  months'  serriee,  on  account  of  his  iailing 
health,  and  was  succeeded,  June  Ist,  1859,  by  Rer.  Gkorge  E.  Thrall. 
The  Rev.  Gkorge  W.  Nichols  was  his  assistant  between  two  and  three  years. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  first  edifice,  originally  occupied  by  this  oongr^ation, 
was  laid  July  19, 1852 ;  the  building  was  of  brick,  in  gothic  style,  forty  by 
fifty  feet  deep,  with  tower  fifty  feet  high,  and  buttresses,  seating  some 
three  hundred  persons,  and  cost  about  $5,000.  This  was  enlarged  in  1859, 
at  a  cost  of  oyer  $2,000,  so  as  to  seat  fire  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  In 
1863,  the  edifice  being  found  too  small  for  the  congregation,  the  yestry 
purchased  a  large,  unfinished  brick  structure  upon  the  corner  of  Greene  and 
Clermont  ayenues,  originally  erected  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  capable  of 
seating  a  thousand  persons.  The  sum  paid  was  $25,000,  and  the  completion 
of  the  edifice,  after  the  plans  of  Mr.  James  H.  Giles,  architect,  cost  $42,000 
additional.  The  first  seryices  were  held  in  this  new  church  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1865.  There  are  at  the  rear  of  the  church  capacious  apartments 
for  lecture  room  and  the  use  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  design  originally 
contemplated  a  spire. 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Thrall,  after  ten  years'  seryioe  in  this  parish  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rey.  Richard  B.  Duane,  D.D.,  in 
September,  1869. 

8t.  Grtorge^t  Chwreh^  Third  ayenue  comer  of  Eighteenth  street,  Gowanus. 
This  parish  was  formed,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  by  the  missionary  labors 
of  the  Rey.  Alyah  Guion,  in  the  Gowanus  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn, 
near  Greenwood  cemetery.  On  sabbath,  September  19,  of  that  year,  he 
held  diyine  seryices  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Third  ayenue,  comer  of  Eigh- 
teenth street,  and  by  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  small  parish  was 
organised  under  the  title  of  St.  George's  Church,  South  Brooklyn.  Its 
first  rector  was  the  Rey.  G.  Lewis  Piatt,  assistant  minister  of  St  Ann's, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1853.   It  is  now  extinct. 
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Chmrch  of  the  Redeemer y  Paeifio,  corner  of  Foortii  avenno.  Thu  ohuroh 
oommenoed  aeryioes,  June  26th,  1S63,  in  a  hall  oyer  the  market,  oorner 
of  Fulton  arenne  and  Elm  plaoe,  and  was  at  first  under  the  ministrations  of 
the  Bey.  Henry  £.  Dnnean,  and  sereral  other  olergymen,  nntil  Noyember, 
when  the  Rey.  Dayid  P.  Sanford  was  called  to  the  reetorship.  In  1854  the 
yestrj  pnrohased  seyen  lots  of  ground,  the  present  site,  and  proceeded  to 
erect  a  chapel  capable  of  containing  fiye  hundred  persons.  The  edifice  was 
in  the  Bysantine  sl^le,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Q.  Wheeler,  architect,  and  cost 
with  die  lots,  $18,000.  It  was  first  occupied  for  public  worship  at  Easter, 
1856.  In  its  early  efforts  this  parish  was  liberally  aided  by  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  summer  of  1858,  the  Rey.  Charles  8.  Putnam 
became  rector,  but  resigned  on  account  of  filing  health  in  May,  1859,  and 
was  after  a  brief  interyal  succeeded  by  the  Rey.  Edward  Jessup. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  parish 
was  laid  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  Coxe,  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  made  the  address.  The  edifice  is  of  blue  stone, 
with  sandstone  trimming,  and  consists  of  naye,  aisles,  chancel,  with  recesses 
on  either  side  for  the  organ  and  antiphonal  choirs.  It  has  an  altar  and 
font  of  elaborately  caryed  Caen  stone,  with  chancel  and  other  furniture  of 
black  walnut.  The  expenditure,  including  the  cost  of  the  organ,  was  a  little 
oyer  $30,000.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1866,  the  opening  seryices  were  held, 
the  Rt.  Bey.  C.  T.  Quintard,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Tennessee,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was  unayoidably  absent.  This  church  has 
since  been  elegantly  decorated  with  polychrome. 

Emmanuel  Church  originated  in  an  organisation,  known  as  Aicension 
Churchy  in  1853,  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rey.  William  0.  Lamson, 
at  which  time  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  Was  laid  at  the  comer  of  Third 
place  and  Smith  street,  the  congregation  worshiping  in  a  hall  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Sackett  streets.  On  Noyember  27,  1864,  the  organisation  was 
changed  to  the  Free  Church  of  the  Oood  AngeUy  and  the  Rey.  John  H. 
Hobart  Brown  was  elected  rector.  In  1857  the  church  was  organized  under 
its  present  name,  and  occupies  an  elegant  structure  of  brown  stone  in  the 
gothic  style  on  the  corner  of  Smith  and  President  streets,  calculated  to  hold 
about  seyen  hundred  persons,  and  costing  oyer  $30,000. 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Brown  resigned  on  the  6th  of  July,  1857,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  1st  of  October  following  by  the  Rey.  Edward  De  Zeng.  Upon  his 
withdrawal  in  1860,  the  Rey.  Thomas  Powell,  with  the  Rey.  Edmund  Em« 
bury  as  associate,  took  charge  of  the  parish  for  two  years ;  the  Rey.  Patrick 
Henry  Oreenleaf,  D.D.,  haying  been  called  to  the  rectorship  in  1862.     The 
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latter  died  suddenly,  after  a  Buccessfnl  pastorate,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1869, 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Walbridge,  D.D.,  a  short  time  afterward  became  rector. 

Christ  Church  JUisstan  Chapel,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Luquer  streets, 
South  Brooklyn,  had  its  first  beginning  in  an  humble  frame  building  known 
as  Mission  Hall,  on  Nelson  street,  which  was  rented  (for  Sunday  use),  for 
the  purpose,  from  the  ladies  of  the  Industrial  School  Association.  The  first 
service  was  held  there,  on  the  morning  of  November  22d;  1857,  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  James  S.  Barnes,  in  the  presence  of  about  forty  persons. 
Aft^r  three  years'  occupancy  of  these  quarters,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1860,  by  Bishop  Potter;  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1861,  the 
building  was  opened  for  divine  worship. .  It  is  a  neat  brick  building,  ninety 
by  forty-five  feet,  accommodating  an  auditory  of  five  hundred  persons,  and 
with  a  sabbath  school  room  in  the  baiement,  of  the  same  dimensions.  It 
was  built  by  Christ  Church  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  The  seats  are  free.  The 
land  on  which  it  stands  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Luquer, 
a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  valued  at  $2,000  more.  The  chapel 
was  consecrated  February  5, 1863.  This  mission,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Postlethwaite  has  been  organized  as  an  independent  parish.  See 
Church  of  our  Saviour. 

Rev.  James  S.  Barnes,  was  born  in  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  February  22d, 
1823 ;  studied  in  private,  was  ordained  deacon  in  Christ  Church,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  November  8,  1857,  and  immediately  assumed  the  charge  of  this 
enterprise.     In  1865  he  removed  to  the  mission  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  church. 

The  Free  Church  of  St  Matthew's  on  Throop  avenue,  in  the  Ninth 
ward  of  Brooklyn,  was  organized  as  a  parish.  May  25th,  1859,  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  streets  were  not  then  graded,  and  cornfields  were  fre- 
quent, though  buildings  were  multiplying,  and  population  fast  increasing. 
Its  first  rector  was  Rev.  D.  Y.  M.  Johnson.  WardenSj  J.  M.  Phelps,  Tho- 
mas W.  G-roser ;  Vestr^menj  Jesse  Carpenter,  F.  H.  Chichester,  B.  J.  Hath- 
away, Wm.  Phillips,  G-eo.  Hogg,  J.  Oliver,  D.  R.  Hutchinson,  and  D.  A. 
Nash.  In  June  following  the  parish  received  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  J.  Rape^e, 
a  gift  of  four  lots  of  ground,  one  hundred  feet  square,  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  Throop  avenue  and  Pulaski  street,  on  which  to  erect  a  church. 
On  12th  of  July,  the  vestry  invited  Rev.  Isaac  Fullerton  Cox,  deacon,  to 
become  the  assistant  minister  in  charge,  with  the  rectorship  in  reversion, 
on  his  taking  priest's  orders ',  and  on  the  same  day,  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Brook- 
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lyn  (from  which  St.  Matthew's  had  sprung),  stating  that  the  old  St.  Mary's 
chnrch  edifice,  with  its  furniture,  pictures,  and  appurtenances  (except  com- 
munion vessels,  books,  font  and  bell),  had  been  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Phelps, 
Carpenter  &  Chichester,  in  trust,  to  be  applied  towards  the  building  of 
St.  Matthew's  church.  In  October,  Messrs.  Phelps,  Groser,  &  Carpenter 
were  chosen  a  building  committee,  and  on  the  27th  of  November,  regular 
morning  and  evening  services  were  commenced,  and  a  sabbath  school 
organised  under  the  charge  of  Bev.  James  H.  Smith,  deacon.  Early  in 
December,  some  pecuniary  aid  was  fornished  by  the  convocation  for 
church  extension  in  Kings  county,  and  a  plan  for  the  church  edifice  was 
prepared  by  Ghimaliel  King,  architect,  which  (with  some  modifications), 
was  adopted.  On  the  15th  of  the  month,  therefore,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  new  edifice,  with  appropriate  services.  April  15th,  1860,  a  donation 
towards  the  building  of  the  chnrch  was  received  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Rapelje 
and  Miss  Agnes  Rapelje,  consisting  of  two  lots  of  ground  on  Myrtle  avenue, 
valued  at  $1,500.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1860,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
edifice  was  laid  by  the  rector  and  assistant  minister,  in  presence  of  the 
vestry  and  numerous  friends;  and,  in  February,  1861,  the  building  was 
first  opened  for  divine  worship,  by  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
the  bishop  and  the  other  clergymen  assisting.  About  the  same  time,  also 
a  fine  amalgam  bell  was  received  from  the  New  York  pilots,  at  Sandy 
Hook,  through  the  Bev.  I.  F.  Cox,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  were 
provided  by  various  liberal  minded  friends  and  members.  On  Easter 
Tuesday,  April  2d,  the  Rev.  I.  F.  Cox  died  after  a  few  days'  illness,  and  a 
mural  tablet  of  white  marble,  on  black  marble,  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
sacrarium,  north  of  the  altar,  preserves  his  memory  in  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "In  memory  of  Isaac  FuUerton  Cox,  rector  elect  of  this  church, 
who  died  on  Easter  Tuesday,  2d  April,  MDCCCLXI,  in  the  XLIX  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  true  hearted  man,  a  high  toned  gei^tleman,  and  an 
earnest  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  laid  the  spiritual  founda- 
tion of  this  parish,  in  which,  although  dead,  he  *  yet  speaketh.'  ^  They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.' "  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1861,  the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  previously  rector 
of  St.  John's,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  entered  upon  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Williams  was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

St.  Matthew's  is  a  frame  building,  forty-five  feet  wide  by  eighty  feet  deep ; 
in  gothic  style  (not  very  pure),  with  bell  tower  twelve  feet  square  and 
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spire  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  will  seat  four  hundred  and  fiflj 
persons.    It  cost  $9,209.64. 

The  Church  of  the  Re/armatum.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1866,  found  the  Bey.  Darius  R.  Brewer,  a  wandering  missionary 
perambulating  our  streets,  in  search  of  some  place  in  which  to  inaugurate 
religious  serrices,  with  a  view  to  build  up  an  Eyangelical  Protestant 
Episcopal  parish  in  this  part  of  Brooklyn.  He  finally  secured,  on  hia 
own  account,  the  use  of  a  small  upper  hall  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Glasson  and  Fulton  ayenues,  at  which  place  religious  serrices  were  first  held, 
on  Sunday  morning,  December  2d,  1866,  twenty  persons  being  present, 
and  fifty  at  the  afternoon  session^  These  seryices  were  continued  Sunday 
mornings  and  afternoons,  with  an  increase  of  numbers  and  interest,  until  in 
February  following,  su£Gicient  strength  had  developed  itself  to  warrant  the 
formation  of  a  church.  On  the  18th  of  that  month,  therefore,  a  church 
was  duly  organised  by  the  election  of  wardens  and  vestrymen;  sizteidn 
voters  present  and  participating.  Ai  the  first  meeting  of  the  vestry,  on  the 
23d,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer  was  elected  rector,  and  accepted  the  call.  Before 
the  20th  of  April,  1867,  the  beautiful  lots,  on  G«tes  avenue,  near  ClassoUy 
now  occupied  by  the  church,  were  secured  at  a  cost  of  $8,280 ;  and,  on 
the  22d,  the  vestry  took  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  The  building  committee,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Candee  and  James 
R.  Allaben,  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  the  ground 
was  broken  for  the  building  in  presence  of  members  and  firiends  of  the  en- 
terprise. On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  July,  the  edifice  was  so  far  completed  as 
to  be  fit  for  occupancy,  and  on  that  day,  three  services  were  held  there  by 
the  rector,  assisted  in  the  afternoon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paddock,  and  in  the 
evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher.  The  church  was  duly  received 
into  the  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  in  October,  and  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time  the  con- 
gregation has  increased  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  and  has  fully  justified 
the  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  building  is  a  wooden  structure,  gothic  in 
style,  open  roof,  forty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  long,  with  a  porch  in  ftt>nt, 
finished,  in  every  respect,  in  a  most  tasteful  and  thorough  manner,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $8,964.11,  exclusive  of  cost  of  lots. 

St.  Thomas  (now  Guion  Church),  On  the  27th  day  of  April,  1868,  the 
Rev.  Alvah  G-uion  removed  to  La  Fayette  avenue  near  Tompkins  square,  a 
new  and  growing  part  of  Brooklyn,  greatly  in  need  of  more  church  accom- 
modation.    Mr.  Ouion  rented  an  old  unpleasant  room,  called  Lefferts  Park 
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Wealej  Chapel,  on  Van  Bnren  street  near  Maroy  ayenne,  the  only  one  to  be 
had  in  that  new  part  of  the  city ;  in  which  he  commenced  and  continued  divine 
eervicee  and  Snnday  school  regnlarly .  By  a  systematie  coarse  of  visiting  from 
honse  to  house,  through  narrow  lanes,  streets,  and  avenues,  around  ponds  of 
water,  and  through  groves,  the  congr^ation  continued  steadily  to  increase, ' 
and  before  the  year  ended,  had  become  so  large,  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
organize  a  parish.  Pursuant  to  notice  duly  given,  a  meeting  was  held  in  their 
place  of  worship  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1869,  when  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
corporate themselves  as  a  religious  society,  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Rector, 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  8t  ITtomai's  Churchy  Brooklyn.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected:  Edgar  Tripler  and  Swain  Winkley,  wardens; 
Francis  Bepfuchl,  Oliver  B.  Leach,  Robert  Clifton,  A  N.  Camp,  and  Isaac 
H.  Steel,  vestrymen. 

Six  lots  of  ground,  well  located  for  a  church  and  parsonage,  on  Ghreen 
avenue,  fronting  on  Tompkins  square,  have  been  purchased  for  $9,000,  and 
a  subscription  started  to  raise  the  money  for  the  erection  of  a  church  thereon, 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  speedy  success. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1869,  this  parish  was  reorganised  under  the 
name  of  GhUon  Ohurch,  and  the  comer-stone  of  a  chapel  was  laid  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

St.  Andreu^s  Ckwchy  New  York  avenue,  corner  of  Herkimer  street. 
This  parish  commenced  services  in  a  temporary  building,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Adams,  who  subsequently  became  rector. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  on  the  23d  of  March,  1859, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D.D.,  who  also  delivered  an  appropriate 
address.  On  the  29th  of  the  following  September,  the  parish,  having  been 
duly  organised,  was  admitted  into  union  with  convention.  The  church  is 
a  neat  and  commodious  frame  building  in  the  pointed  style,  and  since  its 
erection,  has  been  surrounded  rapidly  by  a  growing  population.  During 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Spafard  assisted  in  the  services. 
Early  in  1869  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  withdrew  from  the  parish,  and  on  the 
28th  of  March,  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Higbee  entered  upon  his 
duties.  The  number  of  families  belonging  to  this  church  is  ninety-eight,  of 
communicants  sixty-five,  and  of  Sunday  school  pupils  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 

Church  of  the  Atonement^  Seventeenth  street,  come^  of  Fifth  avenue. 
This  parish  was  for  a  time  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
D.  Philip,  deacon,  to  whose  exertions  it  is  largely  indebted  for  its  existence. 
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It  was  legally  incorporated  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1864,  and  was  admitted 
into  union  with  conTention  on  the  29th  of  the  following  September.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Philip  withdrew  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  was  succeeded  in 
December  by  the  Rev.  Lea  Luquer.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice 
was  laid  on  the  6th  of  October,  1864,  and  a  portion  of  the  contemplated 
church  buOt  after  plans  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Congdon,  architect.  It  will  seat 
about  three  hundred  persons,  and  was  opened  for  divine  services  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1865.  In  April,  1866,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luquer  resigned  and 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Remington  took  charge  of  the  parish.  In  July,  1868,  the 
Rev.  William  Hyde  was  called  to  the  rectorship. 

Tlie  Church  of  our  Saviour,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Luquer  streets,  for- 
merly the  mission  chapel  of  Christ  Church,  was  organized  as  an  independent 
parish  on  the  22d  of  April,  1867.  The  Rev.  William  M.  Postlethwaite, 
previously  in  charge,  was  elected  rector.  This  church  numbers  two  hun- 
dred and  three  families,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  communicants, 
and  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  congregation.  A 
most  important  work  among  the  poor  is  being  efficiently  done  by  the  Sewing 
School,  the  Mother's  Meeting,  and  other  instrumentalities.  There  is  also 
a  Sunday  school  with  fifty-four  teachers,  and  over  five  hundred  scholars. 

The  Church  of  the  Evangeliits,  Degraw  street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  was 
organized  on  the  23d  of  September,  1867.  The  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher 
undertook  the  formation  of  this  parish,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  B. 
S.  Huntington,  who  took  charge  as  rector  on  the  1st  of  May,  1868.  The 
number  of  families  connected  with  the  parish  is  twenty,  and  of  communicants 
fifty.  Heretofore  the  services  have  been  held  in  chapels  rented  temporarily 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  an  edifice  is  now  nearly  completed  on  lots  owned 
by  the  congregation,  which  will  establish  the  church  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  steady  growth. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Fulton  avenue,  near  Utica.  Services  were 
commenced  in  a  temporary  building  on  the  29th  of  September,  1867,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Newton,  assistant  minister  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  congregation  numbered  at  first  about 
thirty  persons,  but  the  increase  has  been  encouraging,  and  a  permanent 
building  is  contemplated  in  that  locality.  About  thirty  families,  and  fifty 
communicants  are  connected  with  the  chapel,  and  expect  soon  to  organize 
a  parish  which  may  be  self-supporting,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as 
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heretofore,  continuing  its  aid  for  the  coming  year.     The  Sunday  school 
numbers  ten  teachers  and  ninety-one  pupils. 

St,  James'$  Cfhurehj  Lafayette  ayenue,  corner  of  Hall  street.  This  parish 
was  originated  by  some  members  of  St.  Luke's  congregation,  living  in  its 
more  immediate  vicinity,  and  was  organized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1868,  and 
admitted  into  union  with  convention  on  the  29th  of  September,  1869.  The 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Homer,  previously  assistant  minister  of  St.  Luke's,  was 
called  to  the  rectorship  on  the  29th  of  May,  1868.  A  handsome  frame 
chapel  was  erected,  capable  of  seating  about  four  hundred  persons,  which 
has  been  twice  enlarged  during  the  past  year.  A  large  and  elegant  church 
is  in  contemplation  by  this  thriving  parish,  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
increasing  numbers.  The  present  number  of  communicants  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two ;  of  families,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  of  Sunday  school  pupils 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  and  the  amount  contributed  during  the  past  year 
for  building  and  other  purposes  is  $56,700.58. 

St.  Stephen* 8  Ohapely  corner  of  Patchen  avenue  and  Jefferson  street,  was 
formally  opened  for  worship  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  February,  1869.  The 
sittings  in  the  chapel  are  free,  and  the  weekly  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people  are  applied  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  church,  in  the  place  of  pew 
rents.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  William  Schouler,  Jr.,  and  the  people  of  the 
parish,  have  great  reason  to  feel  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  thus 
far  attended  the  new  enterprise.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  com- 
municants, and  a  Sunday  school  numbering  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils. 
This  church  was  organized  on  the  5th  of  August,  1867.  A  parish  school 
has  lately  been  established. 

AU  Saints'  Church,  worshiping  in  Military  Hall,  Fifth  avenue,  near 
Ninth  street,  was  organized  August  4th,  1867;  and,  until  the  following  Christ- 
mas day,  carried  on  by  lay  effort.  At  that  time  the  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  D'Orville  Doty,  began  his  labors,  and  the  twenty  original  families 
have  increased  to  fifty-two ;  the  twenty-three  communicants  to  eighty ;  the 
Sunday  school  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  amount  of 
money  given  by  the  parish  for  its  own  support,  and  outside  charities,  during 
the  year  ending  at  Christmas,  1868,  was  $3,270.47,  of  which  they  have  set 
aside  as  a  building  fund,  $1,392.85.  Seven  lots  of  land,  at  the  comer  of 
Seventh  avenue  and  Seventh  street  were  purchased,  on  easy  terms,  of  Isaac 
Henderson f  Esq.,  who  also  donated  $1,000  on  condition  that  a  chapel  be 
erected  on  the  ground  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $7,000.    In  accordance 
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with  this  agreement  the  work  was  promptly  undertaken,  and  the  oomer^ 
stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  hy  Bishop  Littlejohn,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1869.  The  chapel  is  a  frame  structure,  thirty-five  hy  thirty  feet,  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  sittings,  ceiling  of  open  trusswork,  and  the  front 
aunnounted  with  turret  and  hell. 

Churth  of  ike  Mediator.  A  few  friends  of  the  ReY.  William  H.  Beid 
rented  the  JuTenile  Aeademy  in  Washington  street,  near  Concord,  opposite 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  transfonned  it  into  a  neat  and  tasty  Episcopal 
chureh  which  was  opened  for  worship  <hi  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  1869,  with 
a  good  congregation :  the  regular  attendance  is  steadily  increasing,  and  nearly 
half  the  pews  have  heen  let.  On  April  4th  the  congregation  organised 
the  church,  and  elected  Ellis  S.  Bkxmifield  and  Charles  Selden,  church- 
wardens, and  Thomas  White,  Theodore  F.  Brett,  Aaron  Shute,  Alfred 
Wayte,  Judson  J.  Estee,  M.I>.,  William  T.  Anderson,  Anthony  T.  Bissett 
and  Thomas  J.  Soden,  vestrymen.  The  vestry  have  since  oalled  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Beid  to  be  their  rector,  and  he  has  duly  accepted.  The  church 
already  numbers  fifty  families  and  eighty-five  oosununicants,  with  a  Sunday 
school  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 


Eastxbv  District  Fbotestant  Episcopal  CHtmcHia. 

Sl  MarVt  Ckweh,  E.  D.,  on  Fowth  street,  corner  of  South  Fifth,  is 
the  oldest  Episcopal  parish  in  Williamsburgh,  the  congregation  having  been 
formed  in  the  year  18S7,  by  the  labors  of  the  Bev.  William  Morris,  after- 
wards rector  of  Trinity  school,  New  York.  There  were  at  that  time  only 
four  communicants,  and  the  parish  having  been  duly  organized  was  received 
into  convention  during  the  same  year.     Mr.  Morris  officiated  until  Easter, 

1838,  when,  after  eighteen  months  of  faithful  missionary  labor,  without 
stipend,  he  resigned,  in  order  that  the  oongregation  might  obtain  the  services 
of  a  resident  minister.  The  Bev.  Samuel  C.  Davis  waa  then  oalled  to  the 
rectorship,  the  number  of  the  oommunicants  being  twelve,  and  during  his 
ministry  a  brick  ohapel  waa  erected  in  the  reur  of  the  ^esent  church  edifice. 
In  the  following  year  he  resigned  his  charge,  which  was  assumed  in  October, 

1839,  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  M.  Hsskins,  there  being  at  that  time  about 
eighteen  communicants,  and  a  sabbath  school  of  thirty  scholars,  and  six 
teachers.  In  a  discourse  on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  pastorate, 
preached  on  the  28th  of  October,  1860,  Mr.  Haskins  thus  alludes  to  the 
early  history  of  his  parish,  and  of  the  churches  which  have  sprung  from  it : 
"  Twenty-one  years  ago  this  day  there  stood,  where  I  now  stand,  a  small, 
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wliitewashed  briok  bnildiagf  in  the  midst  of  a  cornfield.  In  it  were  gathered 
the  little  handful  of  St.  Mark's  congregation,  comprised  of  about  fourteen 
families  and  eighteen  communicants.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  village, 
and  the  consequent  steady  growth  of  the  congregation,  soon  rendered  it 
necessary  to  provide  more  ample  church  accommodations,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  the  erection  of  a  stone  church  was  commenced.  So  great  an 
undertaking  for  a  congregation  so  small  and  feeble,  was  not  undertaken 
without  great  exertions,  toilsome  solicitations,  and  severe  discouragements ; 
and  even  then  it  was  left  heavily  embarrassed  with  debt.  In  May,  1841, 
the  church  was  completed  and  consecrated.  It  was  then  thought  larger 
than  our  need ;  for  though  there  was  no  other  parish  between  Astoria  and 
Brooklyn,  yet  our  population  was  small  and  sparse,  fields  and  orchards 
covered  a  large  portion  of  our  now  populous  city.  Our  congregation  steadily 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  city.  In  1846,  a  new  congregation  under 
the  name  of  Christ  Church,  was  organised,  and  entirely  made  up  of  &milies 
from  St.  Mark's.  During  the  same  year  I  commenced  missionary  services 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  for  the  accommodation  of  my  own  parishioners 
there  residing,  and  also  with  the  desire  of  forming  a  new  parish.  Having 
obtained  from  Trinity  church  $200  per  annum  for  the  support  of  these 
services,  and  an  equal  amount  by  subscription  from  two  families  at  Maspeth, 
one  of  them  parishioners  of  St.  Mark's,  I  called  the  Rev.  Wm.  Walsh,  and 
gave  in  charge  to  him  about  twenty  families,  which  at  that  time  were  con- 
nected with  this  parish.  He  officiated  both  at  Williamsburgh  and  Maspeth 
every  Sunday,  until,  through  the  laudable  exertions  and  liberality  of  a  few 
church  families  at  Maspeth,  four  of  which  were  connected  with  St.  Mark's, 
a  beautiful  church  was  erected  and  consecrated.  They  then  called  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walsh  as  their  pastor,  who  accepted,  and  resigned  his  charge  i^.  Wil« 
liamsburgh  to  the  Rev.  George  W.  Fash,  then  rector  of  St.  Mark's  parochial 
school.  Mr.  Fash  soon  organised  the  parish  under  the  title  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  by  which  name  it  was  incorporated,  and  received  into  convention  in 
1848. 

*'  In  the  winter  of  1846, 1  also  organised  St.  James's  (colored)  congrega* 
tion  into  a  separate  parish,  and  aided  them  with  occasional  services,  and 
contributions  from  St.  Mark's  until  they  were  able  to  provide  a  clergymen 
for  themselves.  In  1847,  Ascension  church,  Oreen-point,  was  organised, 
and  in  the  next  year  Calvary  church,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town ;  and  a 
few  years  later  Grace  church,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city ;  and  though 
all  these  seven  churches  were  so  nearly  simultaneous  in  their  formation,  yet 
through  the  generous  aid  of  Trinity  church,  and  by  personal  application  to 
churchmen  in  and  out  of  the  parish,  means  were  obtained  to  cancel  the 
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heavy  embarrassments  under  which  the  church  had  groaned  from  its  infancy, 
and  a  su£Gicient  amount  loaned  to  enlarge  the  church  by  the  addition  of  a 
proper  chancel  and  choir,  and  an  increase  to  the  nave  of  about  two  hundred 
sittings.  The  church  was  at  this  time  greatly  beautified  by  the  addition  of 
memorial  windows/'  A  further  provision  has  since  been  made  of  suitable 
rooms  for  the  Sunday  school,  and  a  parish  school.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haskins 
gave  as  the  summary  of  his  parochial  statistics  for  the  first  twenty-one  years, 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  baptisms,  of  which  eighty-two  were  adults; 
four  hundred  and  eight  confirmations,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  mar- 
riages, four  hundred  and  eighty-two  burials,  about  seven  hundred  communi- 
cants enrolled,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  still  connected 
with  the  church.  The  communion  alms  were  $3,202,  the  canonical  and 
missionary  offerings  $3,124,  and  the  weekly  offerings  and  collections  for 
parish  purposes  $10,862.  Since  this  report,  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusive, 
there  have  been  forty-six  adult  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  infant 
baptisms,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  confirmations,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  added  to  the  list  of  communicants,  with  a  present  number  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven ;  one  hundred  and  forty-two  marriages,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  burials,  and  the  sum  of  $17,075.48  contributed  to 
various  charitable  objects. 

Christ  Church  (E.  D.).  This  parish  was  orginally  organized  as  "  Christ 
Church,  Williamsburgh,''  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  services  werov  main- 
tained, for  nearly  a  year,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  consistory  room,  Fourth 
street.  The  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  September  of  the  above 
year,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  received  and  accepted  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  parish,  which  at  that  time  numbered  only  thirteen  communicants. 
Within  four  months  from  the  rector's  entrance  upon  his  duties,  a  small, 
but  neat  edifice  was  erected  on  the  south-east  corner  of  South  Sixth  and 
Fifth  streets.  This  proving  too  small  for  the  congregation  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  and  an  eligible  plot  of  ground  on  Bedford  avenue,,  a  few  rods  outside 
of  the  Williamsburgh  limits,  being  proffered  to  the  vestry  by  Messrs.  Jacob 
and  B.  B.  Boerum,  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Williamsburgh,  was  dis- 
solved, and  at  the  same  meeting,  that  of  Christ  church.  North  Brooklyn, 
organized.  The  corner-stone  of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  on  Ascension  day, 
1849,  and  the  edifice  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  last  sabbath  in  the 
following  September.  A  subsequent  enlargement  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1851,  at  which  time  the  number  of  communicants  was  ninety,  and  the 
sabbath  school,  under  the  superintendency  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.    Mr.  Reynolds's  ministry  here  closed  May  6th,  1855, 
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and  on  the  following  sabbath,  Rev.  A.  H.  Partridge  assumed  the  rector- 
ship. He  found  the  congregation  occupying  a  poor  building,  and  about 
$6,000  in  debt.  Through  his  exertions  the  debt  was  paid,  and  a  commodious 
chapel  erected  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,500,  with  a  capa- 
city of  seating  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  persons.  The  old 
building  was  then  taken  down  and  sold;  and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  in  the  geometrical  decorated,  gothic  style,  was  erected  and 
occupied  by  the  congregation.  This  edifice,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  by  seyenty-five  feet  wide,  with  two  towers  iu  front,  will  seat 
one  thousand  two  hundred  persons;  with  stained  glass  windows,  organ,  and 
of  elegant  internal  finish  and  decoration,  it  cost  $35,000,  and  is  an  ornament 
to  the  city. 

In  1868,  this  parish  purchased  a  suitable  and  commodious  house  for  a 
rectory. 

St.  FauTs  (E.  D.).  About  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  the  B«y.  S.  M. 
Raskins,  then,  and  since  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  having  obtained 
assistance  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  other  sources,  to  the  extent 
of  $400  per  annum,  conceived  the  project  of  commencing  Sunday  schools 
and  regular  church  services,  once  a  sabbath,  in  the  upper  part  of  Grand 
street,  Williamsburgh,  and  in  the  neighboring  viUage  of  Maspeth.  From 
this  beginning,  both  St.  Paul's,  Williamsburgh,  and  St  Saviour's,  Maspeth, 
date  their  existence.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Walsh,  for  a  time,  took  charge  of 
both  stations,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  church  at  Maspeth, 
which  was  built  first.  He  was  succeeded  in  Williamsburgh,  by  the  late 
Rev.  George  W.  Fash,  who  was,  at  that  time,  associated  with  Mr.  Haskins  in 
the  management  of  St.  Mark's  parochial  school.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1848, 
on  due  legal  notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Wil- 
liamsburgh, was  duly  organized,  and  Mr.  Fash  was  elected  its  first  pastor. 
Services  at  this  time,  and  until  May,  1850,  were  held  in  the  school  room 
over  the  drug  store  in  Grand  street,  one  door  from  the  corner  of  Graham 
avenue.  At  the  time  of  the  organization,  in  1849,  two  lots  of  ground  were 
purchased  by  the  parish,  on  the  corner  of  South  Second,  Twelfth  streets 
and  Union  avenue,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,100,  which  was  then  assumed 
by  the  rector  individually,  but  was  afterwards  reimbursed  to  him  by  the 
vestry.  In  May,  1850,  the  congregation  removed  to  more  commodious 
quarters  in  Franklin  Hall,  corner  of  Graham  avenue,  and  Remsen  street, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  they  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship,  but  the  unnecessary  massiveness  and  consequent  expense  of  its 
foundation  walls,  together  with  the  death,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  of 
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its  rector,  finanoially  embarrassed  the  cliuroh*  Compelled  to  vacate  their 
previous  quarters,  the  congregation  met  in  the  basement  of  the  little  Lu- 
theran edifice,  comer  of  Graham  avenue  and  Wycko£f  street,  where  their 
wants  were  supplied  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  by  various  clergymen.  April 
30th,  1851,  the  Bev.  Henry  Floy  Roberts  was  elected  rector,  and  preached 
his  first  sermon,  June  1st,  1851.  By  his  exertions,  the  building  project 
was  revived,  and  the  edifice  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  This  building, 
sixty  by  twenty-six  feet,  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  November  22, 1851.  although  it  remained  during  the  winter  unplas- 
tered ;  and,  not  until  Christmas  was  it  warmed  and  made  comparatively 
comfortable  by  a  $20  stove.  In  1852,  on  application  to  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  that  corporation  assumed  the  payment  of  these  mortgages,  amounting 
to  2,000,  and  St.  Paul's  was  free  from  debt,  and  by  the  following  August, 
the  building  was  completed.  In  July,  1854,  Mr.  Roberts  resigned  his 
charge,  and,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  vestry  elected  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Embury,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  rectorship,  September 
1st,  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  resigned  in  April,  1856. 

He  was  succeeded,  October,  1856,  by  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Maybin,  then  rector  of  St.  John's,  Huntington,  L.  I.  Meanwhile  the 
church  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  and  had  been 
newly  and  tastefully  furnished.  The  parish  now  received  from  Mr.  Barnet 
Johnson  a  gift  of  five  lots,  valued  at  near  $5,000,  on  the  corner  of  Penn 
and  Marcy  avenues.  The  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  was  laid  September 
5, 1860,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  the 
church  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Advent  Sunday,  November  23d, 
1861.  The  cost  of  this  church  was  $24,760.  In  1862,  Rev.  John  W. 
Clark  became  rector,  but  resigned  the  25th  of  November,  1863,  and  was 
foUowed  by  the  Rev.  David  F.  Lumsden,  from  1863  to  1865 ',  then,  for  a 
period  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Wainwright,  then  in  1865,  by  Rev.  £d.  R.  Atwill, 
assistant  minister  at  St.  Luke's,  New  York,  who  resigned  August,  1867,  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Burlington,  Yt.  In 
1866,  the  fioating  debt  was  paid  off  through  the  liberality  of  sister  churches 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  and  the  free  seat  system,  which  had  been  in 
force  since  1853,  was  abolished.  In  November,  1867,  the  Bev.  Wm.  A. 
Maybin  (who  had  formerly  been  rector),  resumed  the  charge  of  this  parish. 

St  James* 9  Church  (E.  D.),  was  commenced  in  1846,  and  worshiped  first 
in  a  small  building  in  South  Third  street,  near  Ninth  street ;  later  (about 
1855),  they  moved  to  Fourth  street,  near  South  Eighth,  at  which  time 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Y.  Berry  (colored)  was  their  rector.     Afterwards  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Monroe  (colored)  became  rector,  who  resigned,  however,  in  May,  1859, 
and  went  to  AfHca.  Daring  this  year  the  frame  building  in  Remsen  street, 
latterly  nsed  by  this  congregation,  was  purchased  for  them  by  the  conroca- 
tion,  for  Church  Extension  in  Kings  County.  For  a  time,  the  services  were 
kept  up  by  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  Sy  lay  reading. 

Qdtoary  (Free)  Church  (B.  D.),  at  first  located  on  North  Fifth  street, 
was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds,  rector  of  Christ  church,  to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Second  District  of  Williamsburgh,  and  was 
by  him  organized,  January  23,  1849,  with  five  members.  Services  were, 
for  some  time,  held  in  Odd-Fellows  Hall,  Third  street,  comer  of  North 
Fifth  street.  The  first  officers  were  W.  G.  Dunn,  and  E.  J.  Jackson, 
^oardem  ;  I.  I.  Townsend,  R.  S.  Pereira,  John  Seward,  Benj.  F.  Dunn,  J. 
H.  Douglass,  veitrymen.  In  1852,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Sayers  took  charge 
.  of  this  parish,  and  the  growth  of  the  congregation  was  sufficiently  rapid  and 
encouraging  to  commence  a  church  edifice,  accommodating  four  hundred  per- 
sons,  which  was  completed  and  consecrated  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853.  The 
floating  debt  of  $1,600  was  paid  in  1855,  and  the  sittings  still  continued  free. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Floy  Roberts  succeeded  Mr.  Sayers  in  the  rectorship, 
June  1, 1858,  and  in  1860  the  Rev.  Francis  Peck,  the  present  rector,  as- 
sumed charge.  In  1862,  the  vestry  effected  their  long  cherished  purpose 
of  a  removal  from  their  previous  locafity,  to  a  large,  convenient,  and  well 
situated  brick  church  in  South  Ninth  street,  which  they  had  purchased. 
The  parish  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and  has 
entirely  liquidated  all  indebtedness  for  their  present  edifice.  During  1866> 
the  vestry  erected  a  substantial  rectory  at  a  cost  of  over  $6,000. 

C^nreh  of  the  Ateenaifm  ( Greenpoini).  In  the  fall  of  1846,  Rev.  John 
W.  Brown,  of  Astoria,  Rev.  Chas.  Reynolds,  of  Christ  Church,  North 
Brooklyn,  and  Rev.  John  C,  Brown  visited  Oreenpoint  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  divine  service  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  And,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  the  first  service  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  John  C  Brown,  in  the  parlor 
of  Mr.  David  Provost's  residence.  Under  Mr.  Brown's  guidance  as  a  mis- 
sionary, a  room  was  forthwith  hired,  supplied  with  furniture  from  Astoria 
and  services  were  regularly  commenced.  On  December  20,  of  the  same  year, 
the  parish  was  organized,  and  regularly  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  September  28,  1847.  In  the  summer  of  1847,  the  services  at 
Greenpoint  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Michael  Sohofield,  who  had  recently 
become  associated  with  Rev.  J.  W.  Brown  at  Astoria,  and  a  flourishing 
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sabbath  school  was  also  gathered  under  Mr.  Wm.  Mulligan,  a  layman  of 
Astoria.  After  a  few  months,  Mr.  Schofield  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bartow,  who  resigned  in  1848.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Walker,  was 
next  appointed  to  this  mission  field,  in  November,  1848,  resigning  in  March, 
1850,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  Calvary  church,  Williams- 
burgh,  where  he  had  already  been  officiating  in  addition  to  his  Oreenpoint 
duties.  In  May,  1850,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
at  G-reenpoint,  which  he  filled  until  his  death  in  August,  1852.  During 
his  time,  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  sabbath  school  room  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  Java  street,  and  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles 
Cartlidge,  Franklin  street.  The  Rev.  Edward  C.  Baboock,  A.  B.,  deacon, 
accepted  a  call  from  the  vestry,  dated  October  26,  1852,  entering  on  his 
duties  as  rector  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  the  services  being  at  that  time 
held  at  Mr.  Cartlidge's  house,  and  the  congregation  numbering  about  thirty 
persons.  On  the  7th  of  November,  a  sabbath  school  was  commenced ;  and 
the  first  communion  was  administered  on  Sunday,  November  28,  1852,  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Reynolds,  to  thirteen  persons.  About  this  time,  also,  three 
lots  of  ground,  eighty-five  feet  front  by  one  hundred  feet  deep,  on  the  north 
side  of  K  Street,  midway  between  Franklin  and  Union  avenues,  were 
secured  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1853,  the  congrega- 
tion met  for  the  first  time  in  Odd-Fellows  Hall,  in  K  street  east  of  Union 
avenue,  where  they  continued  to  worship  until  October  following.  On  the 
5th  of  July,  1853,  the  comer-stone  of  a  lecture  and  sabbath  school  room 
was  laid,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Reynolds,  who  delivered  an  address  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Upon  the  completion  of  the  little  edifice  it  was  opened  for  worship, 
on  Sunday,  October  23,  1853,  having  cost,  for  land,  building  and  Aimiture, 
about  $4,500.  The  pews  were  at  first  rented ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of 
1855,  were  voted  free  by  the  vestry.  Mr.  Babcock  resigned  the  rectorship 
September,  29th,  1855,  hb  resignation  taking  effect,  November  1st;  and 
he  died  in  December  of  the  same  year.  A  mural  tablet  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  the  chapel  by  the  parishioners,  commemorates  their  grateful  sense 
of  his  excellencies  and  of  his  unsparing  seal  and  attention  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1856,  the  Rev.  Merritt 
H.  Wellman,  a  presbyter  in  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Roxbury,  Conn., 
accepted  a  call  (the  second  which  had  been  extended  to  him  by  this  church) 
from  the  vestry,  dated  November  11th,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
rector,  January  1st,  1857 ;  his  salary  being  assumed  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  vestry,  the  missionary  committee  of  the  diocese,  and  the  New  York 
Pastoral  Aid  Society.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  through  efforts  of  the  parish 
and  the  liberality  of  outside  friend^,  an  excellent  organ  was  procured,  the 
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building  was  ornamented  and  furnished,  and  a  small  balance  of  debt  can- 
celled. With  the  dose  of  the  year  1860,  the  church  ceased  to  receive 
assistance  fi-om  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and  that  derived  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  also  much  reduced;  the  vestry  being  now  able  to 
assume  a  larger  proportion  of  the  debt.  The  parish  continued  to  make  a 
steady  and  healthful  progress,  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Wellman,  who 
resigned  on  May  1st,  1863,  his  last  public  service  here,  being  on  April  26, 
1863. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Mansfield  became  the  next  rector,  and  began  to  officiate 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1863.  The  congregation  having  largely  increased,  a 
new  edifice  became  necessary,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  permanent  church 
was  laid  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  by  the  bishop  of  New  York,  on  the 
23d  of  March,  1865 ;  on  which  occasion  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  of  Western 
New  York,  delivered  the  address.  The  church  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  and  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  16th  of  September,  1866. 
It  is  a  gothic  structure  of  correct  proportions  and  pleasing  effect,  with  open 
roof,  and  organ  chamber  adjoining  the  chancel,  designed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Dudley,  and  is  filled  with  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation. 

St.  John's  Churchy  E.  D.,  was  incorporated  in  1851,  and  admitted  into 
union  with  convention  on  the  24th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  The 
Rev.  Benj.  F.  Taylor,  then  a  missionary  in  Williamsburgh,  was  called  to 
the  rectorship.  This  parish  did  not  succeed  in  erecting  a  church  edifice, 
and  the  congregation,  never  numerous,  becoming  scattered,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  withdrew  in  1854,  and  further  efforts  under  this  organization  were 
abandoned. 

Ascennon  Church,  Bushwick,  E.  D.,  was  organized  in  1852,  and  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Davis,  from  the  diocese  of  Mary- 
land, became  the  rector.  In  July,  1853,  a  tornado  greatly  injured  their 
church  edifice,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  public  services.  Measures  were 
taken  to  build  a  new  church,  and  four  lots  of  ground  were  given  for  that 
purpose,  on  condition  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  at  least  should  be  raised.  The 
congregation  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  this,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  having  become  embarrassed,  owing  to  debts  contracted  before  the 
settlement  of  the  rector,  this  church  property  was  sold.  Discouraged,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis  resigned  in  April,  1854,  but  for  a  time  continued  services 
in  a  private  building  with  a  view  of  keeping  together  the  congregation,  and 
building  a  new  church.     In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.     This 
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parish  applied  for  admiBsion  into  oonyention  on  the  28tli  of  September, 
1853,  but  owing  to  some  informality  waa  never  admitted. 

Grace  Church  (E.  D.).  In  oomplianoe  with  the  urgent  request  of  several 
friends,  the  Rev.  Alvah  Guion,  in  April,  1863,  visited  the  Third  ward  of 
Williamsburgh,  one  and  a  half  miles  back  from  the  ferries,  having  an  in- 
dustrious population  of  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  souls,  among 
whom  no  Episcopal  church  had  been  established.  He  found,  a  large  and 
interesting  population  in  that  portion  of  the  ward  north  of  Orand  street, 
among  whom  there  was  no  place  for  publio  worship,  except  a  small  tempo- 
rary building  put  up  by  the  Baptists.  Although  there  were,  at  that  time 
no  Episcopalians  in  that  portion  of  the  city  sufficiently  interested  to  invite 
a  clergyman,  or  o£fer  a  dollar  toward  his  support,  and  in  spite  of  the  general 
apathy  and  discouragement  which  met  him  at  every  step,  Mr.  Guion  deter- 
mined, in  reliance  upon  divine  favor,  that  a  free  Episcopal  church  should 
be  established  in  this  section,  and  amid  this  growing  population.  Accord- 
ingly, unknown  to,  and  unsolicited  by  the  people  of  the  Third  ward,  he  esta- 
blished his  residence  in  their  midst,  and  hired  two  rooms  with  folding  doors 
on  the  first  fioor  of  No.  243  Lorimer  street,  where  on  Sunday,  May  15, 
1853,  he  preached  a  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  five  souls ;  and  on  the 
following  sabbath  a  Sunday  school  was  commenced  with  one  scholar.  On 
the  20th  of  June  Mr.  Guion  entered  upon  the  work  ^'  unsuitable  for  a  clergy- 
man,'' as  he  says,  ^'  and  exceedingly  unpleasant,  of  negotiating  for  ground, 
of  collecting  names,  and  of  making  personal  application  for  aid  to  erect 
Grace  church."  After  a  year's  hard  labor  he  had  secured  a  valuable  plot 
of  land  on  Conselyea  street,  near  Lorimer,  on  which  to  erect  a  church,  as 
a  free  gift  from  Messrs.  Chas.  M^  Church,  John  Skillman  and  Joseph  H. 
Skillman,  on  the  condition  that  a  church  worth  $5,000  should  be  erected 
thereon,  within  two  years.  He  had  also  ooUected  a  little  over  a  fifth  of 
the  above  amount.  The  plans  for  the  church  edifice  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Guion  himself;  and  he  also  singly  and  alone 
(every  member  of  the  vestry,  from  inability,  indifiiarence  or  want  of  faith  in 
its  ultimate  success,  having  refused),  signed  the  articles  of  agreement  with 
the  builder,  and  thus  assumed  the  entire  responsibilty  of  the  enterprise. 

His  zeal,  faith  and  labors  were  finally  rewarded  with  success.  On  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1855,  services  were  first  held  in  the  basement  of  the  edifice ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1856,  the  church  was  fully  completed  and 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1856,  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  as  a  free  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary the  last  dollar  due  for  the  church  was  paid,  and  the  edifice  and  ground. 
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fixtures,  etc.,  yained  at  $13,000  were  anenoombered  by  debt.  Grace  ohorcli 
is  ninety-two  feet  by  forty-four,  being  calculated  to  seat  five  hundred  per- 
sons, and  with  all  its  accessories,  fixtures,  etc.,  is  a  brilliant  example  of  how 
neat,  comfortable  and  commodious  a  church  may  be  built,  even  in  a  city, 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

Mr.  Onion  continued  the  rector  of  this  interesting  and  prosperous  parish 
until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  S. 
Chadwell.  The  vestry,  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  edifice,  were 
Messrs.  Jonathan  James,  and  James  S.  Guion,  wardens  ;  Dwight  Woodbury, 
Henry  S.  Samuels,  Edward  W.  Townsend,  Richard  Sealey,  Erasmus  D. 
Brown,  David  B.  Cunningham,  Geo.  K.  Brooks,  and  William  T.  Anderson, 
vestrymen. 

The  parish  is  now  in  a  most  fiounshing  condition,  both  in  the  attendance 
upon  divine  services  and  sabbath  school  instruction.  During  the  fifteen 
years'  rectorship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Guion,  there  were  connected  with  this  parish, 
at  one  time  6r  another,  four  hundred  and  thirty  families ;  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  children  and  twenty-four  adults  were  baptized ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  persons  were  confirmed;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
couples  married,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  buried.  The 
whole  number  received  as  communicants  was  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three. 

St.  BamahaB  Ohapd^  E.  D.  Services  were  commenced  early  in  1869, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Dows,  now  in  charge  of  this  mission,  in  a  building 
rented  for  the  purpose  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Evergreen  avenue  and 
Jefferson  street.  Church  on  Evergreen  avenue,  between  Chestnut  and 
Stockholm  streets,  opened  for  divine  service,  December  12th,  1869. 


III.  Methodist  Episoopal  Churohes. 

ScundM  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  From  the  remnant  of  the 
first  class  ever  formed  in  Brooklyn,  who  were  living  in  1831,  the  Rev. 
Noah  Levings  ^  learned  that  the  pioneer  of  Methodism  here  was  Thomas 
Webb,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  who  began  to  preach  '^  in  his  own 
hired  house,"  near  the  barracks,  in  New  York,  as  early  as  1766.  Subse- 
quently he  visited  Brooklyn,  then  a  rural  hamlet,  and  preached  salvation, 
by  grace  through  faith,  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants ;  how  often,  we  know  not, 

^MetTiodist  Mag.  and  Quart.  Beview,  voL  xin ;  New  Series,  vol.  n,  1831,  p.  268. 
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but  it  is  certain  that  lie  fonned  do  class  here.  He  afterwards  visited  New- 
town, ^  and  Jamaica,  in  which  place  he  planted  the  gospel ;  large  crowds 
everywhere  being  drawn  together  to  see  and  listen  to  a  preacher  uniting  in 
himself  the  apparently  irreconcilable  characters  of  warrior  and  a  messenger 
of  peace.  The  second  man  of  whose  preaching  in  Brooklyn  we  have  any 
information,  was  Woolman  Hickson,  who  is  described  as  having  a  promising 
genius,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  was  snatched  away 
from  his  useful  career,  by  consumption,  having  labored  scTen  months  in 
the  ministry.'^  His  first  sermon  in  Brooklyn  was  delivered  in  the  open  air 
from  a  table,  in  what  is  now  called  Sands  street,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  An  offer  made  by  him,  at 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  to  visit  the  village  again,  if  any  one  present  would 
open  their  house  for  preaching,  was  accepted  by  a  Mr.  Peter  Cannon,  a 
cooper,  living  near  the  ferry.  And  at  his  cooper  shop,  which  he  prepared 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  as  best  he  could,  the  early  disciples  of 
Methodism  worshiped  for  some  time.  Mr.  Hickson,  in  a  short  time,  about 
1785  or  '86,  formed  a  class  of  several  members,  and  from  that  time  Brooklyn 
continued  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  the  preachers  stationed  in  New  York. 
The  whole  of  Long  Island,  at  that  time,  formed  but  one  circuit,  having  a  single 
preacher  attached  to  it.^  It  cannot  be  definitely  stated  when  Brooklyn  became 
one  of  the  regular  appointments  of  the  conference ;  but,  in  1793,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Totten  and  George  Strebeck  was  appointed  to  Long  Island,  laboring 
alternately  a  month  in  Brooklyn  and  a  month  in  other  parts  of  the  Island,  by 
which  arrangement  Brooklyn  was  regularly  supplied  with  preaching  and  other 
pastoral  duties.  There  was  as  yet,  however,  but  one  class,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nicholas  Snethen,  subsequently  a  zealous,  useful  and  popular 
preacher;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Justice  John  Garrison,  who  held  this 
position  until  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  1794,  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Totten,  the  Methodist 


'  In  1768,  when  he  preached  at  the  house  of  James  Harper,  the  fi&ther  of  the 
Harper  Brothers,  the  celebrated  publishers.  Mr.  Harper  afterwards  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  and  his  house  was  a  home  for  the  preachers,  some  of  whom  boarded  there 
while  serving  at  that  station.  See  Bang's  H%9t.  M.  E.  Church,  i,  298,  299,  et  seq. 
Mr.  Powers  and  others  of  the  early  Methodists  of  Brooklyn,  had  to  go  over  the 
river  in  a  row  boat  to  hear  Capt.  Webb  in  the  Old  Sail  Loft. 

*  Lo«t  Chapters  from  Early  HUtory  of  Methodism,  314,  816. 

■  At  second  Methodist  conference,  in  June,  1789,  at  New  York  dty.  Rev.  Wm. 
Phoebus  and  John  Lee  were  appointed  to  Long  Island,  Phoebus  serving  also  for  New 
York.    Lost  Chapters,  825,  833. 
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charch  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  was  dnly  incorporated ;  and  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  Peter  Cannon,  an  election  was  held,  at  which  John 
Garrison,  Thomas  Yanpelt,  Bnrdet  Stryker,  Stephen  Hendrickson,  Richard 
Everit  and  Isaac  Moser,  were  chosen  as  Board  of  '^  Trustees,  to  take  the 
charge  and  care  of  the  temporalities  belonging  to  the  said  church ; "  Mr. 
Garrison  being  elected  president  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Yanpelt,  clerk  of 
the  board.  September  1st,  1794,  they  purchased  from  J.  &  C.  Sands  the 
ground  fronting  on  New  (now  Sands)  street,  upon  which  the  present  edifice 
stands,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Phoebus,  and  subsequently  a  sermon  was 
delivered  upon  the  foundation  by  Mr.  David  Buck,  from  Isaiah,  xxxviii,  16. 
The  completed  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  Sunday,  June 
1st,  1794,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Totten,  who  preached  on  the  occasion  from 
Exodus,  xz,  24.  At  the  annual  conference  of  this  year  Brooklyn  was 
united  with  New  York,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Ezekiel  Cooper,  Lawrence  M. 
Combs,  W.  Phoebus,  J.  Brush  and  D.  Kendall  were  appointed  preachers  to 
the  station.  Brooklyn  appears  as  a  separate  station,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  minutes  of  the  conference  in  1795,  with  twenty-three  white  and  twelve 
colored  members,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Joseph  Totten.  The  congre- 
gation so  increased,  that,  in  1804,  during  the  incumbency  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Steb- 
bins,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  their  accommodations,  by  an  addition  to 
the  size  of  the  church  edifice.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Stebbins 
lefb  the  connection  and  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
and  was  settled  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  records  of  the  church  also  adds  in 
connection  with  the  above,  that :  "  Little  Reuben  Hubert  left  our  connec- 
tion and  joined  the  church ;  he  was  formerly  a  Methodist  preacher  stationed 
in  Brooklyn.  Poor  things  ! ''  In  1806,  as  appears  from  the  charch  records, 
Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Asbury,  as  supernumerary 
preacher  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  society  promised  to  supply  house  rent  and 
$160  per  annum  for  his  expenses.  During  the  same  year,  also,  it  was 
resolved,  "  that  there  shall  be  a  new  set  of  steps  erected  at  the  front  door  of 
the  church,  and  seats  inside  the  altar,  all  round  from  the  altar  door ;  also 
that  of  a  dark  night  when  there  is  public  meeting,  the  sexton  shall  light 
the  lamps  at  the  church  door.''  Joseph  Moser  was  then  sexton,  on  a  salary 
of  £7  currency,  or  $17.50,  and  grave  digger's  perquisites,  per  annum.  In 
1808,  when  the  church  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Joshua  Sands  to  pay  a 
bond  of  $100  due  him  on  the  land  upon  which  the  church  was  built,  he 
generously  returned  them  the  money  and  cancelled  the  bond ;  and  when,  in 
the  following  year  (1809),  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  David 
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Ostrander,  money  had  been  subscribed  for  the  purpoBe  of  bailding  a  parson- 
age, and  the  committee  again  waited  npon  Mr.  Sands  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  a  "  strip  of  land  on  High  street,  against  the  lots  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  church/'  he  surprised  them  with  a  gift  of  the  desired  property. 
These  acts  were  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sands,  whose  impulses  were  never 
limited  or  restricted  by  denominational  prejudices,  and,  who  though  himself 
an  Episcopalian,  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  the  master's 
servants. 

Again  the  old  house  of  worship  was  found  to  be  altogether  too  small  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  congregation,  and  it  was  resolved,  September  10, 
1810,  to  erect  a  new  edifice.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  trustees  and  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  the  then  pastor,  Rev.  William  Thatcher,  a  plain, 
neat  church,  forty-five  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  was 
erected  on  the  side  of  the  old  building,  and  was  generally  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  at  that  time,  and  to  many  of  the  old  residents  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Old  White  Church.  On  the  church  records,  for  the 
year  1815,  we  find  an  amusing  list  entitled,  ^^  What  is  the  duty  of  a  sexton 
in  the  Methodist  church."  Among  the  articles  of  this  list  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing, viz  :  "  3.  To  have  the  church  open  and  candles  lighted  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  of  beginning  the  meeting,  and  to  have 
them  muffed  once  be/are  the  meeting  begtng.  4.  To  see  that  the  boys  make 
no  disturbance.  6.  When  lighting  the  chandelier  there  must  be  a  piece  of 
board  laid  on  the  seats,  to  step  on,  to  prevent  rubbing  off  the  paint  and 
dirtying  the  seats." 

About  1817,  the  colored  members  of  the  church  had  so  increased  in 
numbers  as  to  create  the  necessity  for  a  separate  place  of  worship.  By  their 
own  exertions,  therefore,  and  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  church 
generally,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  a  small  house  of  worship,  but  were  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  regular  stated  preachers.  But  after  having  commenced  to 
worship  by  themselves,  there  appeared  among  them  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
to  the  discipline,  and,  in  1818,  during  Mr.  Alexander  McCaine's  term  at 
Brooklyn,  they  all  (six  excepted),  seceded  in  a  body. 

In  1823,  during  the  residence  of  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Rev.  Wm. 
Bose,  the  church  and  congregation  had  so  increased,  that  it  colonised 
and  formed  a  church  now  known  as  the  York  Street  Methodist  Church. 

In  the  year  1843,  and  during  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vincent's  ministry,  the  Old 
White  Church  building  was  demolished,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  of  the 
older  members,  by  whom  its  destruction  was  deemed  little  less  than  a  sacri- 
lege, and  upon  its  site  was  erected  and  completed  during  the  following  year, 
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a  new  briok  edifice,  wbiclt  waa  deatroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  September, 
1848,  togetber  witb  ail  tbe  cbnrch  buildings,  tie  :  tbe  lectnre-TOom,  olass- 
roomji,  and  parsonage.  Tbe  valla  of  tbe  building  being  found,  on  examin- 
ation, to  be  perfectly  safe  for  rebnild- 
ing,  a  building  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  MessTB.  David 
Coope,  Warren  Richmond,  Nathaniel 
Bunnell,  Jacob  Brown,  and  J.  J. 
Stadwell,  under  wbose  enperintend- 
ence  tbe  present  edifice  was  erected. 
It  is  of  briok,  sixty  feet  fVont  and 
rear,  by  eighty  feet  deep,  tbe  outside 
presenting  a  very  neat  appearance, 
interior  plain,  but  commodious,  and 
is  calculated  to  hold  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  persons,  without 
crowding.  In  the  rear  of  tbe  church, 
SANDe  St.  M.  B.  Church.  fronting  on  High  street,  is  a  build- 

ing thirty-three  feet  front  and  rear,  ■ 
by  sixty  deep ;  the  first  story  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  lecture  room,  and  the 
second  floor  as  a  sabhath  school  room.  The  class  rooms  building  fonns  a 
connecting  link  between  the  church  and  lecture  room,  and  is  sixty  feet  long 
by  eighteen  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  The  parsonage,  a  modem  three- 
Story  brick  building,  attached  to  the  church,  is  on  High  street.  The  remainder 
of  tbe  ground,  save  a  stone  walk  between  the  church  and  the  parsonage,  is 
occupied  by  the  graves  of  the  good  who  have,  in  other  days,  song  the  praises 
of  God  in  this  sacred  spot.  These  graves  are  green  and  marked  only  by 
simple  headstones,  bearing  merely  names,  dates  and  modest  epitaphs.i 

'  BsDeath  the  altar  of  the  chatch  rest  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  John  Sununerfield, 
wldel;  known  as  one  of  the  meet  eloquent  preachera  and  godly  men  eonnected  with 
the  Methodist  chnrch,  and  who  was  buried  here  bj  his  own  request.  A  marble  etab 
in  the  rear  of  the  church,  bean  tbe  following  ioscription :  "  Sacred  to  the  memor7 
of  the  Bev,  JobnSDmmerfield,  A.M.,  K.  27;  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  oannecUon ; 
bom  In  England  —  bomagidn  in  Ireland;  by  tbe  first,  a  child  of  g^nios;  by  the 
second  a  child  of  God ;  called  to  preach  the  gospel  at  tbe  age  of  ninetaen,  in  England, 
Ireland  and  America.  Himaelf  the  si^tnal  father  of  a  imnerona  and  happy  family. 
At  this  tomb,  genius,  eloquence  and  retigton  mingle  their  tears.  H0I7  in  life,  ardent 
In  love  and  inceeaant  in  labor,  he  wae  to  the  church  a  pattern,  to  sinful  man  an 
angel  of  mercj,  to  the  world  a  blessing.  In  him  were  rarelj  combined  gentleness 
and  energy,  by  the  one  attracting  univeraal  love,  by  tbe  other  diffusiiig  happiness 
arcnnd  him.     Singolar  sweetness  and  umplidty  of  manners,  inimitable  eloqaence 
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No. 

OF 

Members. 

White. 

(kA'd. 

28 

12 

24 

15 

23 

27 

52 

29 

48 

25 

84 

20 

86 

28 

42 

29 

42 

29 

42 

81 

44 

80 

94 

42 

154 

71 

168 

85 

152 

93 

170 

85 

183 

73 

140 

70 

179 

73 

170 

69 

138 

60 

162 

69 

225 

80 

189 

82 

198 

122 

202 

125 

210 

6 

275 

6 

896 

5 

470 

5 

408 

6 

417 

7 

428 

7 

444 

10 

496 

12 

554 

12 

YSAB. 


1795.... 

1796, 

1797 

1798 

1799, 

1800, 

1801 

1802, 

1803, 

>  •  *  • 

1804, 

,• .  • 

1805 

1806, 

1807, 

1808, 

1809 

1810, 

1811 

1812 

» •  •  • 

1818 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

'  ■  ' 

1830 

1831 

k  •  •  • 

1832-38, 

188a 

-84. 

Names  of  Preachers. 


Joseph  Totten, 

David  Buck, 

Joseph  Totten,' 

Andrew  Nichols, 

Cyrus  Stebbins, 

David  Buck, 

Peter  Jayne, 

Ezekiel  Canfield , 

Cyrus  Stebbins, 

E.  Cooper, 

E.  Cooper ;  S.  Thomas,  (died  1812),. 

Elijah  Wolsey  ;  J.  Wilson 

Daniel  Ostrander,  (died  1844), 

Reuben  Hubbard,  (withdrew  1809),. 

William  Thatcher, 

((  « 

Lewis  Pease, 

Samuel  Merwin,  (died  1839),  •  . .' . '. '. 

Nathan  Emory, 

Joseph  Crawford 

William  Ross, V//^.. '.....,.. 

Alex.  McCaine, 

Lewis  Pease,  died  1843 

it  ti 

Wm.  Ross,  (died  1826  J  . .  .V., . . . . ! 
tt       ti 

T.  Burch, .!!!.!......!.! 

T.  Burch ;  S.  L.  Stillman 

S.  Luckey ;  S.  L.  Stillman, , 

S.  Luckey ;  L.  Landon, 

Noah  LevingB, 

James  Covel,  Jr., 

John  C.  Greene, 

Thomas  Birch, 


in  the  pulpit,  natural,  graceful  and  fervent,  rendered  him  the  charm  of  the  social 
circle  and  the  idol  of  the  popular  assembly.  Upon  the  lips  that  moulder  beneath 
this  marble,  thousands  hung  in  silent  wonder.  His  element  was  not  the  breath  of 
fame,  but  the  communion  and  &vor  of  God.  He  closed  a  scene  of  patient  suffering, 
and  slept  in  Jesus,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1825.  By  fiidth  he 
lived  on  earth,  in  hope  he  died,  by  love  he  lives  in  heaven." 

^  He  whB  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  burning  zeal,  a  native  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1818,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
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1835-6-7,  Bartholomew  Creagb.  1837-8-9,  W.  H.  Norris.  1839, 
Fitch  Reed.  1840-1,  P.  0.  Oakley.  1842-3,  Leonard  W.  M.  Vincent. 
1844-5,  H.  F.  Pease.  1846-7,  Nathan  Bangs.  1848-9,  W.  H.  Norris. 
1850-51,  J.  W.  B.  Wood.  1852-3,  H.  J.  Fox.  1854-5,  L.  8.  Weed. 
1856-7,  Jno.  Miley,  1859,  J.  B.  Hagany.  1860-61,  B.  H.  Nadel. 
1862-3,  L.  S.  Weed.  1864-6,  Charles  Fletcher.  1867,  E.  O.  Andrews. 
1868,  H.  B.  Elkins. 

Among  the  early  officers  of  the  church  we  find  the  following  officiating  as 
treasureri :  John  Garrison,  1794;  R.  Everit,  1797 ;  Thomas  Van  Pelt,  1798 ; 
James  Harper,  1800 ;  Thomas  Kirk,  1807 ;  Isaac  Moser. 

The  church  records  give  the  following  list  of  early  members  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1798 :  trusteesy  Thomas  Van  Pelt,  John  Garrison,  Burdet  Stryker, 
Isaac  M^ser ;  class  leaders^  John  Garrison,  Isaac  Moser,  James  Degraw. 
Memf>ers  of  the  Society.  Males — Thomas  Van  Pelt,  John  Garrison,  Burdet 
Stryker,  Isaac  Moser,  James  Degraw,  Caleb  Shreve,  John  Hastings,  Joseph 
Moser,  Jeremiah  Smith,  James  Hubert,  Joseph  Webb,  John  Leaneigh, 
Samuel  Engle,  John  De  Vosnell,  Joseph  Herbert,  John  Haness,  John 
Comelison,  Wm.  Foster,  John  Finn,  John  Shnell.  Females  —  Sarah  Van 
Pelt,  Mary  Garrison,  Mary  Powers,  Margaret  Moser,  Sarah  Everitt,  Rachel 
Moser,  Jemima  Kissam,  Idah  Moser,  Deborah  Hasting,  Sarah  Hillear, 
Catharine  Johnson,  Sarah  Engle,  Rebecca  Lynch,  Anna  Sutliff,  Mary  Den- 
ton, Caty  Herbert,  Hannah  Smith,  Elizabeth  Rote,  Sarah  Comelison,  Sally 
Howzy,  Leanah  Smith,  Milicent  Shreve,  Anna  Day,  Betsy  Dale,  Lear  Con- 
ner, Elmer  Ward,  Ann  Senell,  Rachel  Carman,  Lamy  Acker,  Elmer  Fer- 
guson ;  and  twenty-seven  blacks,  thirteen  of  whom  were  females,  under  Peter 
Conger  and  James  Titus,  colored  exhorters. 

1803.  Peter  Jayne.  1804.  Ithiel  Smead.  1806.  George  Smith.  1808. 
Wm.  Foster.     1808.  Andrew  Mercein. 

York  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  child  of  Sands  Street 
Church,  whose  congregation  had  so  increased  that,  in  1823,  during  the  pas- 
torate of  the  eloquent  William  Ross,  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  another 
house  of  worship.  This,  a  neat,  frame  building,  forty-two  by  fifty-five  feet, 
with  a  small  gallery,  was  built  by  Gamaliel  King  and  Joseph  Moser,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000,  and  was  dedicated  June  6th,  1824,  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
Greorge,  who  was  assisted  in  the  remaining  services  of  the  day  by  the 
sainted  Summerfield  and  Rev.  John  Hannah,  a  delegate  from  the  British 
conference,  thirteen  candidates  for  the  ministry  being  also  ordained  by  the 
bishop  on  the  same  occasion.  In  1828,  a  parsonage  was  erected  near  the 
church,  and  the  congregation  continued  under  the  watchful  eye  and  careful 
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nursing  of  its  devoted  parent  uati)  it  attained  its  twelfth  j^mt,  1835,  when 
it  was  "  set  off''  and  ^  set  up''  fbr  itself.  Bev.  Sejmour  Landon  was  on  the 
eirouit  which  inohided  York  street,  in  1828,  Rev.  Charles  Carpenter,  in 
1832-33  and  ReT.  J.  Luekey  from  '33  to  ^35.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
separate  hoard  of  trustees  was  held  June  4th,  1835,  and  there  were  present 
BeDJ.  B.  Prince,  elected  president;  M.  Suydam,  treasuxer;  Christopher M. 
Hempstead,  Joshua  Rogers  and  one  more.  Shortly  afterwards,  Linus  K. 
Henshaw,  Alvin  S.  Mulford,  and  John  Benam  were  added. 

Bev.  Baphael  Gilbert  was  the  first  minister  stationed  in  York  street 
after  the  separation  from  its  parent  church.  Be  remained  two  years, 
1835-37,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  following  named  preachers  in  order : 
John  L.  Gilder,  1837-38,  E.  £.  Griswold,  1839-40,  Seymour  Landon, 
1841^3,  John  Poinsal,  1843-45,  Buel  Goodsell,  1845-47,  Phin^as  Bice, 
1847-49,  W.  C.  Hoyt,  1849^0,  Joseph  Law,  1851-52,  John  L.  Gilder 
(second  term),  1852-54,  Geo.  W.  Woodruff,  1854-57,  C.  Eelsey,  1856-7, 
J.  E.  Searles,  1858-9,  E.  Sands,  1860^1,  W.  H.  Boole,  1862-3,  B.  C 
Putney,  1864,  S.  Bushmore,  1865-7,  Charles  Backman,  1868. 

In  1835  an  alteration  was  made,  enlarging  the  old  building  about  twenty- 
four  feet  in  its  length ;  and  in  1839,  durii^  the  administration  of  E.  E. 
Griswold,  side  galleries  were  added,  and  the  building  thoroughly  renovated. 

The  present  large  and  substantial  brick  building  was  erected  in  1851, 
during  the  administration  of  Bev.  Joseph  Law,  at  a  eost  of  13,000.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Janes,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  by 
Pr.  Foster,  January  23,  1852.  At  that  time  the  present  parsonage  was 
built.  In  April,  1853,  the  ground  on  which  the  present  commodious 
school  and  lecture  room  building  stands  were  generously  given  by  Butson 
Suokley  and  sister,  and  the  brick  building  was  put  up.  The  sabbath  school 
was  organized  in  1830,  by  Bev.  Charles  Carpenter.  The  first  superintend- 
ent was  Father  Booth. 

Washington  Street  M.  K  Church  (Washington  street,  between  Concord 
and  Tillery  streets),  was  erected  in  1831,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  was  setoff 
as  a  separate  station  in  1835.  It  was  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which 
has  since  grown  around  it  until  it  has  become  the  centre  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation, and  the  parent  of  several  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  the 
community.  Adam  Seabury,  who  met  the  first  class  formed  in  Washington 
street,  is  still  leader  of  that  same  class,  and  the  only  member  that  survives 
the  original  number  that  composed  his  little  band.  The  first  sabbath  school 
in  connection  with  this  church,  was  organized  in  1832,  by  Judge  John 
Pikeman,  who  was  also  a  teacher  in  the  first  Sunday  school  formed  in 
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Brookljn.  His  fint  femald  miperintendeiit  wm  Miss  Hannab  Stryker,  Wb 
of  wbom  are  still  spared  to  gather  some  of  the  rich  f^ait  of  their  early  labors. 

Mary  Cornwell,  Stephen  Haynes,  and  a  fsw  others  of  the  originai  mem- 
bers, still  linger  on  the  shore  of  time,  but  the  greater  pait  of  them  hare 
fallen  ssleep,  and  now  rest  f^om  their  labors  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 

The  following  ministers  have  been  regularly  isrtAtioned  in  Washington 
street  sinoe  it  became  a  separate  charge  in  1835.  Rots.  Stephen  Remington 
1835-7,  J.  B.  Sratten ;  Robert  Seney,  1837-8  and  1847--48,  James  Floy, 
D.D.,  1841-2,  James  Sewell,  184^-43,  i  Charles  W.  Carpenter,  1845-46, 
Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  1849-60,  John  Crawford,  1851-52,  John  Kenneday, 
D.D.,  1852-54  (two  terms),)  Robert  M.  Hatfield,  1854-57,  Charles  Shel- 
ling, 185e-7,  Jno.  Kenneday,  1858-9,  M.  L.  Scudder,  1860,  F.  S.  De  Hass, 
1861-2,  W.  F.  Watkins,  1853-5,  A.  S.  Hunt,  186^-8,  and  1869,  Rev.  C. 
E.  HarriB.  The  church  and  chapel  are  valued  at  $35,000,  the  parsonage 
(No.  217  Washington  street),  at  $5,500.  Membership  in  1868,  about  two 
hundred  and  ninety. 

African  Wesley  an  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (colored),  in  the  village  of 
Brooklyn  (Regular  Line),  High  street,  near  Bridge.  The  beginnings  of 
this  church  have  been  noted  on  page  700.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1818, 
it  was  duly  incorporated  under  the  above  title,  with  the  following  trustees ! 
Peter  Cruger,  Israel  Jemison,  Csesar  Sprong,  Benjamin  Cruger,  John  E. 
Jackson.  Ministry,  as  far  as  known  :  Rev.  Stephen  Dutton,  in  charge  1823 ; 
Samuel  Todd,  in  charge  from  1829  to  1887;  Richard  Williams,  in  1837-^) 
Wm.  Moore,  in  1889-40;  John  Spencer,  1841-2;  Edmund  Cosby,  in 
1842-3;  William  Moore,  in  1844-46 ;  Ely  N.  Hall,  50-51 ;  Israel  PatersoU) 
1854. 

The  Ebenezer  M.  E.  €knrch  was  organised  June  18, 1887,  at  the  Walla- 
bout,  by  the  formation  of  a  class  of  eight  persons,  and  preaching  was  held 
at  a  school  house  in  that  vicinity.  In  1841,  a  church  edifice,  forty  by  thirty- 
five  feet  was  erected  on  Franklin  avenue,  near  Park,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000,  besides  $800  for  the  ground.  Ministers :  1853-4,  Orlando  Starr ; 
1845,  Jacob  Shaw;  1846,  Exra  Withers;  1847-6,  D.  Osborn ;  1849-50, 
William  Godiard ;  1851-2,  Jos.  Henson ;  1853,  Samuel  W.  King. 


^  In  Brooklyn  Directoiy  for  184445,  Rev.  George  Peck  is  put  down  as  pastor. 
'  Mr.  Kenneday  had  charge  of  the  church  in  1884-^,  before  it  was  set  off  as  a 
distinct  organization. 
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H^  Centenary  M,  E,  Church  (Johnson,  corner  of  Jay),  originated  in 
the  dissatisfaction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Washington  street  congregation 
with  the  appointment  of  a  preacher  to  that  station  in  1838  They  remon- 
strated against  the  appointment,  while  the  conference  was  still  in  session, 
hut  without  effect.  The  honse  of -worship  heing  under  the  control  of  the 
congregation,  the  people  refused  to  receive  the  appointed  preacher,  and  pro- 
vided themselves  with  another.  The  preacher  appointed  hy  the  bishop, 
and  those  who  adhered  to  him  withdrew,  and  maintained  service,  during  the 
current  year  at  Classical  Hall.  In  1839,  a  new  society  was  organized,  and 
a  church  erected  on  Johnson  street,  cornier  of  Jay.  eighty  by  fifty  feet,  for 
$8,000,  which  was  finished  and  occupied  in  1840.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  that  year  being  the  centenary  of  Metho- 
dism {Prime's  L.  1, 393).  Ministers :  1840,  Benjamin  Oriffen ;  1841,  Jarvis 
Z.Nichols;  1842-3,  James  Young;  1844^,  Jno.  M.  Pease;  1846,  J.  C. 
Green  ;  1847,  B.  Griffen ;  1848-9,  J.  Law;  1850-61,  J.  G.  Smith;  1852, 
Geo.  Brown;  1853-4,  C.  H.  Whitecar;  1855-6,  J.  S.  Inskip;  1857-8, 
Heman  Bangs;  1859,  Jos.  Law;  1860-61,  T.  D.  Stevenson;  1862-3, 
Chas.  E.  Glover;  1864-5-6,  William  McAUister;  1867,  J.  E.  Searles. 

Mount  Zion  African  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  Prime  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  organization  :  *^  In  the  early  part  of  1842,  the  Rev. 
William  Harden,  a  blind  colored  preacher,  commenced  preaching  in  Brook- 
lyn. His  hearers  assembled  temporarily,  in  a  room  provided  in  a  rope-walk, 
in  Nassau  street  near  Jackson.  The  rope-walk  being  burned  down,  they 
assembled  for  a  time  in  private  houses.  A  church  of  fifteen  members  was 
organized  June  18,  1842.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  above  name,  June 
4,  1844,  and  they  procured  a  small  building  in  Navy  street,  near  Sands,''  in 
which  they  worshiped  under  Mr.  Harden,  as  a  stated  supply.  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1847,  and  shortly  after.  May,  1848,  the  church  became 
broken  up,  its  membership  mostly  uniting  with  the  African  M.  E.  church 
in  High  street. 

South  Brooklyn  (at  Gowanus,  Eighteenth  street),  was  commenced  about 
1842,  in  which  year  a  small  church  church  edifice,  tweaty-five  by  thirty-five 
feet,  costing  $700,  was  erected.  The  incorporation  was  effected  February 
4,  1844,  under  the  style,  Sixth  M.  K  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  charge 
included  service  of  New  Utrecht.  Ministry:  1846,  Henry  Hatfield 
1847-8,  E.  S.  Hebard;  1849,  H.  D.  Latham;  1850,  H.  D.  Latham 
1851-2,  Geo.  Taylor;  1853-5,  Wm.  B.  Hoyt;  1856-7,  M.  N.  Olmstead 
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1858-9,  Joseph  Henson ;  1860-1,  S.  W.  King ;  1862-3,  Stephen  Rushmore ; 
1864-6,  A.  Nasb;  1866-8,  A.  Hubbell;  1869,  Calvin  B.  Ford. 

Carlton  Avenue  M.  E.  Church.  This  congregation  was  organized  as  the 
Eighth  M,  E.  Church  with  eight  members  in  the  month  of  September,  1844, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Paul  Goodsell.  During  the  following 
summer  a  small  building  was  erected  on  Carlton,  near  Myrtle  avenue  for 
this  society,  whose  certificate  of  incorporation  had  been  recorded  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1845.  In  1851,  the  membership  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  was  constantly  receiving  new  accessions,  and 
on  the  24th  of  September  of  that  year  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church 
edifice  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy.  This  building,  which  was  lo- 
cated on  the  original  site,  was  constructed  mostly  of  materials  from  the  old 
York  Street  M.  E.  Church,  of  wood,  with  brick  basement,  forty-two  by 
ninety-seven  feet,  costing  about  $5,000,  and  was  then  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  White.  Ministers :  1849,  R.  Seney  ]  1862-3, 
S.  A.  Seaman;  1864-5,  J.  H.  Perry;  1866-6,  J.  W.  B.  Wood;  1857-8, 
Geo.  A.  Hubbell;  1869,  Chas.  E.  Harris;  1860,  C.  Kelsey;  1861-2,  J.  A. 
Roche ;  1863-5,  Francis  C.  Hill ;  1866-7-8,  G.  L.  Taylor. 

llie  Pacific  Street  M,  E.  Church  is  built  in  the  romanesque  style  of 
brown  stone,  and  is  the  most  costly  and  attractive  of  the  churches  of  this 
denomination  in  the  city.  On  Tuesday  evening,  October  the  Ist,  1844,  a 
few  persons  belonging  to  the  denomination  met  at  the  house  of  Aaron  B. 
Marvin,  corner  of  Court  and  Livingston  streets,  to  deliberate  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  formerly  occupied  by  the  South  Presbyterian  church, 
on  Pacific  street,  between  Court  and  Clinton,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Methodists  in  South  Brooklyn.  A  committee  was  appointed  which  lost  no 
time  in  effecting  the  proposed  purchase  for  the  sum  of  $6,600.  The  Rev. 
George  Peck,  D.D.,  then  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  movement,  preached  the  first  sermon  on  Sun- 
day, October  13,  1844.  On  the  Sunday  following,  October  20,  the  church 
was  formally  organized  under  its  present  charter,  as  the  fifth  separate  Meth- 
odist station  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  forty  persons  connecting  themselves 
by  certificate  with  the  new  society.^  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  not 
one  of  the  original  official  members  is  now  in  connection  with  this  church. 
Most  of  them  have  "  fallen  asleep,''  and  others  have  removed  to  other 


'  Certificate  of  inoorpoTation  recorded  October  28, 1844,  but,  under  some  misappre- 
hension of  mistake,  renewed  January  29, 1845. 
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places  or  churches.  The  society  coDtinned  to  worship  in  this  plaoe  till  the 
18th  of  May,  1851,  when  they  remored  to  their  present  beautiful  edifice, 
on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Pacific  streets.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  church  was  laid  by  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  D.D., 
assisted  by  the  Rer.  Waters  Burrows,  of  the  New  Jersey  conference,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1850.  The  following  mmisters  have  been  regularly 
stationed  in  Pacific  street  since  the  church  was  organized :  Rev.  George 
Peck,  D.  D. ;  Luther  Peck,  1845 ;  A.  M.  Osbon,  D.D.,  1846-7 ;  W.  K. 
Stopford,  deceased,  1848-9;  John  Kennedy,  D.  D.,  deceased,  1856-7; 
John  Miley,  D.D.,  1853;  R.  8.  Foster,  D.D:,  1854;  W.  H.  Milbum, 
1859-60;  J.  H.  Perry,  D.D.,  deceased,  1861;  M.  R.  Vincent,  and  F. 
S.  De  Hass,  1864-5.  The  present  pastor,  Dr.  Sewell,  1866-7-8.  His 
place  is  beiug  most  acceptably  filled  by  the  historian  of  Methodism,  the 
Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D. 

The  (  True)  Wedeyan  Methodist  Church  was  orgauizeJ  in  April,  1845,  and 
consisted  of  thirty  members.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  organization 
formed  at  Utica,  May  31st,  1843.  They  first  held  their  meetings  in  an 
academy  hall,  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Henry  street. 

First  Place  M.  E.  Church.  In  the  year  1849,  the  Washington  street 
M.  £.  Sunday  school  authorized  Charles  Bridges,  oue  of  its  members,  to 
survey  the  south  of  Brooklyn  and  report  on  a  position  eligible  for  opening  a 
Sunday  School.  The  Atlantic  docks  had  recently  been  built  and  the  Ham- 
ilton  ferry  established.  The  streets  had  many  of  them  been  graded,  but 
there  were  few  houses.  A  large  hill  extending  from  Fourth  Place  to  De- 
graw  street,  and  from  Columbia  street  nearly  to  Gk)wanus  canal,  which  was 
some  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  was  being  removed.  Mr.  Bridges  spent 
some  months  in  exploring  the  locality.  There  were  no  churches  or  schools 
south  of  A.tlantic  street  except  in  the  vicinity  of  that  street.  In  his  searches 
he  found  several  brethren,  Baptist  and  Methodist,  who  united  and  or- 
ganized a  union  school  in  the  upper  part  of  the  engine  house  in  Yan  Brunt, 
between  Carrol  and  President  streets.  This  was  continued  for  some  months 
with  the  most  friendly  feeling,  until  some  eight  or  ten  Methodists  being 
engaged  in  the  work,  it  was  thought  by  them  advisable  that  they  should 
separate  and  organize  a  Methodist  school.  A  sincere  and  candid  explana- 
tion was  made  to  the  Baptist  brethren,  and  a  separation  effected  in  the  most 
Christian  spirit.  The  Baptist  brethren  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  ultimately  became  the  Strong  Plaoe  Baptist  church.  During  the 
week  a  vacant  store  in  Columbia  street  was  secured  and  fitted  up  as  a  aohool 
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room,  and  for  churoh  aervices,  and  on  tbe  following  sabbath,  wbicb  was  in 
November,  1849,  the  sobool  was  opened,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Bridges,  and  with  an  attendance  sufficient  to  encourage  the  projectors. 
Church  services  were  also  held  the  same  day. 

At  this  time  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Kinjc  became  the  first  pastor,  preaching 
on  alternate  Sundays  for  the  Dean  street  M.  E.  church  (since  Hanson 
Place).  During  the  same  month,  three  lots  on  Hicks  street,  corner  of 
Summit  (each  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet),  were  purchased,  and  a 
rough  frame  building  immediately  put  up  on  the  comer.  The  first  board 
of  trustees  were  elected  March  25,  1850,  and  consisted  of  Lindsay  J.  Wells, 
Charles  Carter,  William  H.  Story,  Charles  Bridges  and  Stephen  Haynes; 
afterward  Thomas  Emerson,  Ola  Holland,  Nathan  Carpenter  and  John  W. 
Cantine  were  elected  to  complete  the  number  allowed  by  the  law.  A  brick 
building  on  the  rear  of  the  lots  facing  on  Summit  street,  was  now  com- 
menced. It  was  about  thirty-six  feet  on  the  street  by  fifty  feet  deep.  It 
was  designed  ultimately  to  extend  it  so  that  it  would  have  a  front  (the 
main  one),  on  Hicks  street  The  corner-stone  was  laid  the  13th  of  August, 
1850,  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs.  When  the  walls  were  up,  a  gust  of  wind  pro- 
strated one  of  the  side  walls,  entailing  much  loss  on  the  young  society.  In 
the  spring  of  1850,  Rev.  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  was  appointed  to  the  charge.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  remained  but  one  year.  In  1851,  Rev.  Gad  S. 
Gilbert  was  appointed.  He  served  the  church  for  two  years,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1853,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Collins,  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
Warren  street  mission,  where  he  preached  on  sabbath  afternoons.  During 
his  pastorate,  viz :  on  the  23d  of  August,  1853,  the  church  property  was  sold 
for  $7,000,  which  was  about  the  amount  of  the  encumbrances  upon  it.  The 
building  was  rented  from  Mr.  Bridges,  and  worship  continued  therein. 
Until  this  time  the  pastors  had  been  in  part  supported  by  the  Ladies  Home 
Missionary  Society.  In  1854,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Burch  was  stationed  in  the 
charge.  A  pledge  having  been  given  that  steps  should  be  taken  toward 
building  a«new  church,  lots  were  accordingly  procured  on  Henry  street, 
corner  of  Summit,  being  seventy-four  feet  by  one  hundred,  and  a  church 
edifice  fifty-three  feet  on  Henry  street,  by  seventy-five  feet  deep,  was  com- 
menced with  a  parsonage  on  the  rear  of  the  lots  facing  Summit  street  The 
church  is  of  brick  with  brown  stone  trimmings,  and  of  the  romanesque 
order.  An  octagon  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet  high.  The  Sunday  school  and  class  rooms  are  in  the  basement  of 
the  church,  which  is  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1855,  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  new 
church  was  elected  as  follows :  Harvey  £.  Hicks,  Daniel  Carpenter^  Robert 
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Granford,  Qeorge  F.  Bailey,  Pickering  Clark,  Wm,  B.  Barber,  Samuel  Cos, 
Emery  Bemis  and  Chas.  H.  Smith.  As  the  lots  faced  First  Place,  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  Place  M.  E.  Church." 

The  lecture  room  was  dedicated  January  13,  1866,  Key.  Dr.  Hodgson 
officiating,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  September  14,  1856.  Bey.  Dr. 
Durbin  preached  in  the  morning,  Dr.  McClintoch  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Bey.  Abel  Steyens,  the  historian  of  Methodism,  in  the  eyening.  The  con- 
tributions made  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  were  $7,682  36. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  church  property  was  oyer  $34,000,  and  in  1864, 
was  freed  firom  all  debt. 

The  history  of  the  church  could  not  be  written  without  stating  that  it  is 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Barber  and  Isaac  Henderson  that  it  is  mainly  indebted 
for  its  financial  success.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  the  cotton  with  which  the  church  cushions  was  filled  was  sold 
for  $1.10  per  pound,  and  New  Orleans  moss  substituted,  leaying  a  profit  of 
some  $1,200  after  paying  expenses. 

Bey.  Thomas  H.  Burch  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  of  the  church  by 
Bey.  Joseph  H.  Bylance,  in  1856.  During  his  term  the  society  enjoyed 
the  preaching  of  Bey.  Abel  Steyens,  then  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate, 
on  sabbath  mornings.  He  was  succeeded  from  1858  to  1859  by  Geo.  C. 
Bobinson.  From  1859  to  1861,  Bey.  George  Taylor  was  pastor.  From 
1861  to  1862,  Bey.  Charles  E.  Gloyer.  From  1862  to  1863,  Bey.  B.  M. 
Hatfield.  From  1863  to  1866,  Bey.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  and  from  1866  to 
1869,  Bey.  John  A.  Boche.  In  1867,  the  centenary  year  of  Methodism, 
the  church  contributed  $5,000  to  a  fund  raised  throughout  the  United 
States  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  The  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ents, since  the  organization  haye  been :  in  1851,  Lindsey  J.  Wells;  1852, 
Samuel  Carter;  1853,  Samuel  Cox;  1854-5,  Samuel  Carter;  1856,  Charles 
H.  Smith;  1856  to  1861,  Isaac  Henderson;  1861-2,  Phillip  Walters;  1863, 
Wm.  B.  Barber;  1864-5,  Bey.  A.  S.  Hunt;  1865-6,  W.  B.  Barber; 
1867-9,  Bichard  0.  Currie. 

Fleet  Street  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of  Fleet  and  Lafayette  streets,  origin- 
ated in  the  action  of  certain  members  of  the  Sands  street  and  Washington 
street  M.  E.  churches,^  at  a  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1850. 
During  the  same  month  the  land  on  which  the  church  now  stands,  was  pur- 
chased for  $4,000,  and  the  erection  of  an  edifice  commenced,  fifty  by  seyenty 


*  These  were  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  pastor  of  Washington  street  church,  Rev.  William 
Norrifl,  of  Sands  street  church,  S.  H.  Humford,  J.  S.  Taft,  M.  F.  Odell,  A.  D.  Gale, 
Stephen  Haynee,  L.  S.  Simmons,  J.  Studwell,  and  James  De  Qray. 
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feet,  and  two  Btortee  high.    Public  religions  services  vere  held  for  three 
saccesBive  sabbaths  (April  14,  21,  &ad  2H),  at  Mr.  J.  De  Grti/s  reeidenoe ; 


Flbbt  Strkst  H.  E.  Chdbch,  School  aiid  Pabsohaok. 

trnd  at  a  legally  called  meeting,  beld  May  6,  1850  (Messrs.  N.  T.  Beers,  S. 
H.  Hnmford,  J.  H.  Taft,  Chaa.  Barnam,  Stephen  Haynes,  Wm.  Hydei 
Thoe.  Read,  Thos.  S.  SimmonE,  James  De  Qra;,  Thos.  Burch,  Chas.  H. 
Fellows  and  J.  G.  Dollbear,  votirtff),  S.  H.  Humford,  Thos.  S.  Denike,  J.  H. 
Taft,  James  De  Gray,  and  Thos.  S.  Simmoos  vere  elected  trwleet.  Rev.  Dr. 
Gorry  beiog  appointed  pastor,  by  the  conference  on  the  22d  of  same  month. 
The  old  oil  cloth  factory,  Nos.  95  to  101  Prince  street,  was  temporarily 
oeonpied  by  the  new  ooDgregation ;  and  there  the  sabbath  school  was  or- 
ganiied  June  9th,  1850,  with  Mr.  Joho  E.  Humford  as  superintendent,  and 
five  teachers,  and  some  sixteen  or  twenty  children.  The  new  brick  lecture 
room  was  dedicated  September  6, 1850,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D., 
and  by  November  following,  two  hundred  uamee  were  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  ninety.  In  June,  1853,  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield  was 
appointed  pastor,  and  the  present  church  edifice  commenced.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  at  a  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
ground,  of  127,000.  In  May,  1854,  the  Rev.  J.  S,  Inskip  was  appointed 
pastor;  and  was  followed,  in  May,  1855,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Perry, 
and  he,  in  April,  1857,  by  Rev.  William  Lawrence.  In  April,  1859,  the 
90 
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BeT.  C.  D.  Fow  wai  Btationed  here;  followed  in  April,  1861,  by  Rot.  J.7. 
Booth ;  &ud  he  in  April,  1865,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield  (for  Moond  tune) ; 
he  in  April,  1863,  by  Bev.  B.  M.  Adams;  then,  in  April,  1868,  by  Rev.  S. 
H.  Piatt,  the  present  incnmbeut,  by  reappoiatment  in  April,  1869.  In 
1859,  the  panonage  was  erected,  and  lecture  room  enlarged  for  sabbath 
Bohool  pnrpoHee.  The  total  membership  of  the  church,  in  1869  (inclnsive 
of  ninety-nine  probation  era),  waa  seven  hundred  and  thir^-nine,  with  eight 
hundred  and  six  sabbath  sohool  scholars  and  seren^-fiTe  offieeis.  The 
church,  chapel  and  parsonage,  with  iurnitiue,  and  ground,  estimated  at 
taOfiQQ,  free  of  debt. 

Stimmerfield  M.  E.  Church,  located  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Greene  avenues,  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1851,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ibbotson  on  Washington  avenue.  The  edifloe 
was  built  and  occupied  before  September,  1851.  A  chapel,  in  rear  of  the 
chnrch  was  fonn&lly  opened  on  the  20tb  of  Marob,  1869.  JUinutry :  1862, 
C.  Fletcher ;  1853-4,  Darid  Osbom;  1855-6,  John  M.  Reid;  1857-8,  Wm.  S. 
Studley;  1859-60,  Geo.  B.  Crooks;  1861,  T.  G.  Oabuni;  1862-8,  B.  Sing; 
1864-5,  L.  8.  Weed;  1867-8,  J.  M.  Buckley;  1868-9,  Wm.  S.  Studley. 

Eanton  FUux  MethodiU  Chvrch,  Hanson  Place,  corner  of  St  Felix  street, 
was  organised  on  the  3d  of  January,  1858.  A  very  iteat  and  commodioos 
ehnreh  edifice  was  erected,  and  though  when  it  was  opened  for  divine  service 
there  were  but  sixty  members  of  the  church,  all  told,  there  are  now  about  six 
hundred.     Very  few  church  societies  iu  the  city  can  show  a  larger  member- 


Eakbds  Place  M.  S.  Chubch. 


'  ship.    The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Law;  iu  1859-60,  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Penj;  1861-2,  the  Rev.  Gyms  D.  Fobs;   1863-6,  the  Rev. 
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G.  W.  Woodruff;  1866-8,  W.  F.  Watkiiifl;  1868-9,  A.  S.  Hunt.  Under 
all  these,  tlie  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in  the  society,  all  laboring  to 
promote  its  interests,  and  with  wonderfhl  sucoess.  The  value  of  the 
ehuroh  and  its  property,  at  a  low  estimate,  is  at  least  $55,000. 

The  Sunday  school  connected  with  the  church,  has  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful, and  is  quite  a  feature  among  the  sabbath  schools  of  the  city.  It 
was  organized  on  the  17th  of  January,  1858,  and  increased  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  commodious  building  especially 
fer  its  uses.  The  success  of  the  school  is  mainly  due  to  the  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable Exertions  of  its  superintendent,  ex-mayor  Booth.  The  new 
building  used  by  the  school  was  chiefly  designed  by  Mr.  Booth,  and  is  very 
superior  to  most  edifices  of  the  kind. 

Nbttrand  Avenue  M.  E.  Chapd^  corner  of  Nostrand  avenue  and  Quincy 
street,  was  dedicated  February  28,  1869.  It  is  a  neat  gothic  edifice,  fronting 
on  Quincy  street  forty  feet,  and  running  back  eighty-five  feet.  The  interior 
of  the  building  has  a  high  arched  ceiling  and  a  rear  gallery.  The  furniture 
is  of  black  walout  and  presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  will  seat  five  hun- 
dred persons.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  room  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing. The  main  edifice,  when  erected,  will  front  on  Nostrand  avenue,  and 
will  measure  ffixtj  by  ninety  feet.  The  same  style  will  be  preserved  in  the 
construction  of  the  main  building.  The  location  is  in  a  region  which  is 
being  speedily  developed  by  the  ever  increasing  population  that  is  gathering 
from  New  York  and  other  crowded  neighborhoods.  The  chapel  has  already 
cost  $25,000.  The  Sunday  school  is  capable  of  accommodating  four  hun- ' 
dred  children,  and  that  number  is  now  in  regular  attendance.  Ministry : 
1865-7,  S.  M.  Hammond ;  1868-9,  R.  H.  Rust. 

Seventh  Avenue  M,  E,  Churchy  corner  of  Butler  street,  was  organised 
about  1866,  by  members  of  the  Hanson  Place  M.  E.  church.  Eight  lots 
of  ground  have  been  procured,  on  which  a  chapel  building,  ninety-eight  by 
fifty-six  feet  in  size,  and  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected  and  dedicated 
December  26,  1869.  A  church  and  parsonage  are  to  be  erected.  Ministry ': 
1867,  O.  A.  Hall ;  1868— ;  1869,  0.  M.  Griffon. 

Simpson  M,  E.  Church,  at  corner  of  Willoughby  and  Clermont  avenues. 
The  new  edifice  of  this  congregation  was  dedicated  May  17th,  1869.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  by  seventy-seven  feet,  and  will  accommodate  from 
one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons.  The  roof  is  about 
eighty  feet  high,  to  the  ridge,  with  a  square  tower  at  each  front  corner,  one 
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about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height  and  the  other  about  sixty  feet.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  will  be  of  Philadelphia  brick,  with  elegant  Jersey  stone 
trimmings  and  buttress,  and  circle  windows  will  add  to  the  general  effect. 
Galleries  will  run  round  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  site  will  cost 
$12,000,  and  includes  the  land  for  a  chapel,  school  house  and  parsonage. 
The  total  cost  of  site  and  church  is  estimated  at  $82,000. 

Tompkins  Square  M.  E.  Chapel^  have  a  neat  and  commodious  frame 
edifice,  on  Oreene  avenue  near  Tompkins,  the  land  and  building  being  valued 
at  $15,000.  It  was  dedicated  June  25th,  1869.  MinUtry:  1865,  G.  S. 
Gilbert;  1866-7,  F.  C.  Hill;  1868-9,  A.  H.  Mead. 

In  March,  1869,  a  new  Methodist  congregation  was  organized  in  the  21st 
ward,  under  the  ministry  of  the-  Rev.  Robert  P.  Christopher,  formerly  of 
Cook  street  church.  Their  building,  located  on  Kosciusko  street,  near  Broad- 
way, E.  D.,  is  a  neat  frame  structure,  sixty  by  thirty-six  feet,  costing  $7,000. 

First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (E.  D.).  The  first  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganisation in  the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  and  the  second  in  the  old  town 
of  Bushwick,  was  formed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Their 
first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1808,  on  North  Second  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fiflh;  was  repaired  in  1821,  and  was  still  standing  in  1845; 
but  in  the  year  1837,  the  society  having  greatly  increased,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  spacious  brick  church  was  laid  on  South  Second  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  The  church  here  was  organized  in  August,  1838, 
its  first  trustees  being  David  Garret,  Henry  E.  Bodwell,  Geo.  W.  Pitman, 
John  L.  Gray,  Simon  Richardson,  and  James  D.  Sparkman.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1839,  and  dedicated  on  the  8th  of  January,  1840,  at 
which  time  there  were  about  fifty  communicants,  and  such  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  congregation,  that  all  the  Methodist  churches  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn  (with  the  exception  of  St.  John's),  have  since 
been  colonized  from  it.  Notwithstanding  the  mother  church  thus  sent 
out  so  many,  it  continued  full.  During  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  C-  B. 
Sing,  in  1866,  the  debt  of  the  church,  which  had  rested  upon  it  like  an  in- 
cubus for  thirty  years,  was  entirely  paid  off.  The  building  was  unroofed  in 
the  great  storm  of  1853,  when  a  number  of  church  steeples  were  blown 
down ;  it  was  then  extended,  and  is  now  the  largest  and  oldest  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  present  membership  is  about 
six  hundred ;  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  persons  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  building.  The  church  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  large  and  prosperous 
Sunday  school,  which  numbers  about  one  thousand  children. 
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Mintitry:  1838,  Richard  Seaman  and  James  Rawson;  1839,  William 
Thatcher  and  James  Rawson ;  1840-1,  John  Le  Ferre  and  C.  Ross ;  1842-3, 
Henry  F.  Roberts;  1844-5,  Paul  R.  Brown;  1846,  John  M.  Pease; 
1847--8,  Edwin  L.  Janes;  1849-50,  W.  F.  Collins;  1851,  R.  H.  Loomis; 
1852-3,  Harvey  Husted;  1853-5,  J.  Miley;  1856-7,  John  8.  Mitchell; 
1858-9,  M.  L.  Soudder;  1860-1,  Rufus  C.  Putney;  1862-8,  James  W. 
Home;  1864-66,  0.  B.  Sing ;  1867-«,  W.  H.  Boole. 

Grand  Street,  or  Second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Gothic  Church), 
located  on  the  comer  of  Grand  and  Even  streets,  was  organised  September 
4th,  1845,  with  ten  communicants.  The  first  board  of  trustees  were  Lemuel 
Richardion,  Daniel  Manjer,  John  F.  Luther,  Robert  G.  Thursby,  Lsaao 
Henderson,  and  Charles  Maujer.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice 
which  is  a  neatgothic  building,  was  laid  December  4th,  1845,  and  the 
edifice  itself  was  dedicated  on  the  26th  of  November,  1846. 

Ministry:  1846-7,  W.  R.  Stopford;  1848,  John  J.  Matthias;  1849, 
Samuel  Meredith;  1850-1,  Wm.  C.  Hoyt;  1852-3,  John  Crawford;  1854, 
J.  W.  B.  Wood;  1855-6,  Seymour  Landon;  1857,  Abm.  S.  Francis; 
1858-9,  Charles  T.  Mallory;  1860,  D.  A.  Goodsell;  1861-2,  F.  Bottome; 
1865,  George  Taylor;  1866-8,  J.  B.  Merwin;  1869,  George  C.  Dunbar. 

North  Fifth  Street  M.  E.  Church,  North  Fifth  street  near  Fifth,  was 
organized  April,  1849,  and  at  that  time,  met  in  a  school  house,  in  North 
Sixth  street,  near  First,  from  whence  they  removed  to  a  frame  building  in 
N<Mrth  Fifth  near  Fourth  street.  Its  first  officers  were  David  H.  Betts, 
Henry  0.  Austin,  Richard  White,  John  C.  Briggs,  William  Johnson,  John 
Cox,  Wm.  P.  Coleman,  Wm.  Butler  and  Henry  A.  Bodwell.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  1849  ;  the  officers  being  D.  H.  Betts,  H.  0.  Austin, 
R.  White,  J.  C.  Briggs,  W.  Johnson,  J.  Cox,  W.  P.  Coleman,  W.  Butler, 
and  H.  A.  Bodwell.  Number  of  members  at  that  time  forty-three.  The 
first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Clark,  1848;  followed  by  Revs.  S.  Meridith, 
1849;  E  S.  Hebberd,  1851-2;  C  Gorse,  1853-4;  L  Wildey,  1855;  C. 
T.  Mallory,  1856-7 ;  M.  Staples,  1858-9 ;  J.  D.  Bouton,  1860-1 ;  S.  W. 
King,  1862  ;H.  F.  Pease,  1863;  W.  F.  Collins,  1864;  E.  S.  Hebberd, 
1865-6  ;  and  W.  Platts,  1867-8.  The  number  of  full  members  on  record 
since  its  organization,  was  six  hundred  and  seventy-six,  number  at  present 
time,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  scholars  and  teachers  in  Sunday  school,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  church  is  a  plain,  substantial  edifice,  built 
of  brick,  with  lecture  and  class  rooms  in  the  basement  and  capable  of  seating 
in  the  audience  room  a  congregation  of  about  five  hundred  persons.     The 
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building  is  yalned  at  $20,000.    The  paraooage,  in  NortH  Fifth  street  near 
Fifth,  is  a  frame  building  valued  at  about  $4,000. 

St.  John's  M,  E.  Church  (formerly  known  as  Third,  or  South  Fifth 
street),  E.  D.  was  colonized  from  the  First  M.  E.  church  of  Williamsburgh, 
and  was  organised  May  6th,  1849  ]  its  first  trustees  being  James  D.  Spark- 
man,  Nathaniel  Briggs,  Dr.  S.  Wade,  Thomas  Lewis,  William  T.  Hemming- 
way,  Gilbert  Potter,  Wm.  Morgan,  Gko.  W.  Smith,  and  G^o.  D.  Hubbard. 
Ground  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  South  Fifth  streets ;  the 
Bey.  E.  L.  Janes  placed  in  temporary  charge  of  the  society,  and  sernces 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Second  streets,  until  the  completion  of  their  building.  It  was  dedicated 
July  25,  1850,  by  Bishop  Morris.  The  congregation  increased  and  pro- 
spered, so  that  in  April,  1866,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  building,  and 
lots  were  secured  for  the  purpose  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  avenue  and 
Wilson  streets.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  it  was  resolved  to  call  the  church  the  St.  John  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  contributed  toward  its 
erection.  This  building  was  dedicated  April  3d,  1868,  the  sermon  being 
delivered  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Janes.  The  new  edifice  is  built  in  the 
decorated  gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  of  Belleville  brown-stone,  and 
has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  feet  on  Bedford  avenue,  including  twenty 
feet  of  parsonage.  It  extends  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet 
on  Wilson  street,  including  lecture  room,  etc.  There  are  five  entrances 
from  the  outside,  three  on  Bedford  avenue,  and  two  on  Wilson  street,  and 
two  towers,  one  ending  in  a  spire  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  The 
audience  room  is  ninety-five  feet  in  length,  sixty-eight  feet  in  width  and 
forty-four  feet  in  height,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pews  on  the  main 
floor,  and  sixty-two  in  the  gallery.  The  pews  are  of  black  walnut,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  There 
are,  also,  five  class  rooms,  one  Bible  class  room,  a  lecture  room,  seating  about 
four  hundred  persons ;  a  sabbath  school  room,  which  including  the  infant 
class  room,  seating  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  children ;  library, 
laboratories,  water  closets,  etc.  The  windows  are  -of  stained  glass,  and  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  the  audience  room,  will,  at  night  be  lighted  by  glass 
jets,  arranged  in  a  dome,  similar  to  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  The  choir  is  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  in  a  recess  around  which 
are  triple  columns,  from  which  the  ceiling  springs  in  rich  ribbed  work,  etc. 
Between  these  columns  will  be  the  organ  pipes.  Altogether  the  church  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  city.    The  cost  is  from  $150,000  to  $160,000. 
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Tlie  parsonage,  whioH  is  nearly  completed,  on  Bedford  aTenue,  adjoining 
the  church,  is  a  neat  compact  edifice,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
church,  and  will  be  complete  in  all  the  conyeniences  of  a  home. 

Minutry :  1849-60,  E.  L.  Janes;  1851-2,  B.  Oreagh  (who  died  during 
his  term  of  service,  August  10, 1852) ;  1853,  F.  W.  Bill ;  1854-5,  H.  Fox ; 
1856-8-9-60,  W.  S.  Studley;  1861-2,  A.  S.  Hunt;  1863-4,  C.  0.  Fobs; 
1866-7-8,  0.  H.  Payne ;  1868-9,  £.  G.  Andrews. 

The  South  Third  Street  M.i(E.  Church,  corner  of  Union  avenue,  £.  D., 
was  organised  in  1854,  by  members  from  the  old  South  Second  street 
church.  Minutry:  1854-5,  A.  S.  Francis;  1856,  L.  G.  Cheney;  1857, 
Daniel  Curry;  1858-9,  Samuel  W.  King;  1860-1,  J.  L.  Peck;  1863, 
Benjamin  Pillsbury ;  1864r-5,  J.  s!  Inskip;  1866-8,  A.  C.  Eggleston ;  1869, 
W.  T.  Hill. 

F!rU  M.  E,  Church  of  Grreeti^Potnt,  Union  avenue,  near  Java  street, 
E.  D.,  was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1847-8,  by  the  Rev.  Sylvester  H. 
Clark,  of  the  New  York  East  Conference.  The  society  had  been  com- 
menced by  three  laymen,  vis :  Messrs.  Benjamin  Downing,  Charles  Huff 
and  one  other,  who  hired  a  small  room  on  Franklin  street  (occupied 
as  the  office  of  Hopkins's  livery  stable),  where,  sssisted  by  a  few  earnest 
laymen  from  WilliamsbuTg,  they  established  prayer  and  class  meetings. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  remained  a  pastor  two  years,  during  which  time  the 
present  site  was  purchased,  a  frame  edifice  erected  and  covered,  and  a  lecture 
room  finished  in  the  basement.  In  the  year  1850,  Bev.  Harvey  Hustead  was 
appointed  pastor,  and  remained  two  years ;  being  followed  in  1852,  by  Bev. 
Julius  Fields,  and  in  1853-4,  by  Bev.  George  Hollis.  Under  his  labors 
the  audience  room  of  the  church  was  completed  and  the  entire  property 
much  improved.  He  was  followed  in  1855-6,  by  Bev.  William  Gk>thard ; 
in  1857-8,  by  Bev.  Seymour  Landon,  under  whose  labors  the  church  was 
much  increased ;  and  in  1859-60,  by  Bev.  Buell  Goodsell ;  in  1861-2,  by  Bev. 
George  Taylor ;  in  1863,  by  ihe  Bev.  John  F.  Booth.  Under  his  labors 
the  congregation  so  largely  increased  that  in  1864  a  vigorous  and  thriving 
colony  swarmed,  and  with  Mr.  Booth  as  pastor,  commenced  the  present 
large  and  commodious  brick  church  known  as  the  Green-Point  TaheTrnade. 
In  1865-6-7,  the  Bev.  Henry  Asten  was  pastor;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  the  Bev.  John  W.  Leek,  the  present  pastor,  was  appointed.  The 
congregation  has  during  the  past  year  so  largely  increased  as  to  necessitate 
measures  for  a  new  and  larger  edifice.  Lots  have  already  been  purchased 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  fine  brick  church  is  in  contemplation. 
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In  1849,  there  were  aboat  thirty  members,  and  there  are  now  (1869),  three 
hundred  in  the  First  church  and  as  many  more  in  the  Tabernacle,  making 
a  twenty  fold  increase  in  twenty  years. 

Crreenpoint  Tabernacle  was  commenced  in  1864,  by  members  of  the  First 
M.  E.  Church  of  Green  Point,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Booth ; 
he  was  followed  in  1866-7-^,  by  D.  A.  Goodsell ;  in  April,  1869,  by  Hey. 
Freeman  Pratt  Tower.  On  his  taking  charge  the  basement  of  the  present 
edifice  was  the  only  portion  completed,  but  in  August  of  the  same  year  the 
work  of  finishing  the  edifice  was  commenced,  and  probably  the  dedicatory 
services  will  take  place  in  January,  1870. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  building  is  plain,  yet  massive  in  appearance, 
eonstructed  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a  very  high  peaked  roof.  The  firont 
is  supported  by  four  large  hexangular  buttresses,  between  which  are  the 
three  entrances,  and  over  the  main  or  centre  entrance  is  a  ten-foot  Catha- 
rine-wheel window.  The  length  of  the  building  is  ninety  feet,  with  a  front 
sixty  feet  wide.  In  the  rear  is  an  extension  twenty-one  feet  long,  and 
running  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  which  contains  the  class  rooms, 
infant  class,  and  church  parlor.  The  basement  exclusive  of  the  vestibule, 
is  fifby-eight  feet  wide  and  sixty-three  feet  long,  and  capable  of  seating  seven 
hundred  persons.  The  audience  room  is  to  be  furnished  in  black  walnut 
and  chestnut. 

The  intention  is  to  afford  sitting  room  for  only  eleven  hundred,  and 
standing  room  for  three  hundred  additional.  The  real  estate  and  building 
will  be  worth  about  980,000  when  finished.  The  present  membership  is 
about  four  hundred  and  is  increasing.  The  Sunday  school  registers  eight 
hundred  scholars,  and  fifty-four  teachers,  under  the  superintendenoy  of 
William  Clark.  It  has  the  largest  congregation  and  school  of  any  church 
in  that  section,  and  is  among  a  population  of  twenty  thousand. 

Central  M,  E  Churchy  was  formed  in  March,  1868,  by  a  number  of 
persons  from  the  old  mother  church  (South  Second  street),  who  purchased 
the  South  Fifth  street  M.  E.  Church  (that  society  having  built  St.  John's 
M.  E.  Church),  and  organized  a  new  congregation  under  the  above  title. 
Pastors:  1867,  E.  L.  Janes;  1868-9,  B.  M.  Adams. 

Hatfidd  M,  E.  Mission  Churchy  Conselyea,  corner  of  Leonard  street,  a  part 
of  the  city  which  has  been  technically  called  the  ^'  Backslider's  Retreat," 
was  established  by  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Henry  Hatfield.  Trustees :  Wm. 
Yorks,  John  Clarke,  E.  Smith,  J.  Cox,  J.  Benham.     Pastors:  1866-9, 
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Henry  Hatfield ;  1869,  J.  H.  Hall.  A  substantial  frame  edifice  has  been 
erected,  and  was  dedicated  February  13,  1869.  It  is  fifty  feet  by  seventy, 
seats  six  to  seven  hundred  persons,  and  cost  $11,000. 

J%e  African  M.  E,  ijfhfwrch  {Zion),  South  Third,  corner  of  Union  avenue 
E.  D.,  was  organized  in  the  year  1835,  and,  at  first,  worshipped  in  the  old 
Methodist  church,  then  in  a  school  house,  and  afterwards  in  a  small  frame 
building,  erected  by  themselves  with  much  difficulty,  in  North  Second 
street,  above  Union  avenue.  Jdinisters :  (as  far  as  known),  Peter  Lee, 
1855;  Eenneday,  1869. 

Brooklyn  Home  Mission,  Ministers^  1850-1,  S.  H.  Clark;  1852,  Jno. 
Morris  Pease;  1853,  W.  F.  Collins;  1854-5,  A.  Nash. 

Hicks  Street  M.  E,  Churchy  corner  of  Summit,  1851-3,  G.  S.  Gilbert; 
1854-5,  T.  H.  Burch. 

Atlantic  Dock  Mission^  of  which,*  in  1851-3,  Henry  D.  Latham  was 
pastor. 

Dean  Street  Church.  Mimstry:  1852-3,  Nicholas  White;  1855-6,  C. 
Oorse ;  1857,  Jos.  Law.     This  became  the  Hanson  Place  church. 

William  Street  Bethel  Missiony  William,  near  Yan  Brunt  street.  Ministry  : 
1854,  S.  Rushmore;  1855-61,  E.  0.  Bates;  1862-3,  Miles  N.  Olmstead; 
1864-8,  A.  S.  Francis;  1869,  William  P.  Estes. 

De  KaJb  Avenue  M.  E.  Ohurchy  De  Kalb  avenue,  near  Franklin.  Jlftn- 
%9try :  1866,  Joseph  Law ;  1857,  John  S.  Inskip;  1858-9,  Geo.  Dunbar; 
1860-1,  A.  H.  Mead;  1862-3,  Rufus  C.  Putney;  1864,  G.  S.  Gilbert; 
1865-7,  J.  W.  Leek;  1868,  D.  O.  Ferris. 

Nathan  Bangs  M>  E,  Church,  Clove  road,  corner  of  Butler  street,  from 
1856  to  1859,  called  a  mission.  Ministry:  1856—;  1857-8,  S.  H.  Piatt; 
1859-60,  A.  S.  Hunt;  1861,  A.  C.  Eggleston ;  1862-3,  William  F.  Hatfield ; 
1864—;  1865-6,  H.  P.  Shepard;  1867—;  1868-9,  A.  S.  Francis. 

Janes M,  E.  Churchy  Reed  avenue,  near  Gkttes.  Ministry:  1859-61,  S. 
H.  Pktt;  1862,  A.  C.  Eggleston;  1863-5,  W.  H.  Simonson;  1866-8,  H. 
C.  Glover ;  1869,  S.  C.  Keeler. 
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Warren  Street,  East  Warren,  near  Smith  street.  1860,  J.  Law;  1861, 
J.  8.  Mitchell;  186^-3,  A.  S.  Francis;  1864-5,  E.  Sands;  1866-8,  W.W. 
Bowdish ;  1869,  0.  A.  Hnhbell. 

Emhurif  M,  E.  Churchy  Fulton  avenue,  near  Marcj,  of  which,  in  1867-9, 
Thomas  Stevens  was  pastor. 

John  Wesley  M.  E.  Church,  Tompkins  comer  of  Willoughhy  avenue, 
1868,  F.  G.  Hill;  1869,  J.  W.  Bamhart 

Johnson  Street  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of  Jay.     1868-9,  J.  E.  Searles. 

Free  Union  Methodist  Church  E.  D.,  (African),  was  organized  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1842,  and  erected  a  small  building,  in  1851,  on  South  Third,  near 
Ninth  street. 

A  Wedeyan  Methodist  church  was  organized  (in  the  E.  D.),  August 
28d,  1843,  but  dissolved,  by  consent  of  the  members,  April  15, 1844. 

Bushwick  and  WiUianUburgh  City  Mission,  Ministry :  1850-1,  Jos.  H. 
Frost;  1852-S,  Joseph  Law;  1854,  J.  S.  Mitchell. 

Division  Avenue,  of  which  in  1853,  Julius  Field  was  pastor,  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Broadway  Mission,  Williamsburgh,  1854,  of  which  Julius 
Field  was  also  pastor. 

Cook  Street  M,  E.  Church,  Cook  street,  comer  of  Bushwick  avenue,  itfm- 
istry:  1855,  J.  S.  Mitchell ;  1856,  O.  L.  Fuller;  1862  (with  Flatbush), 
J.  Henson ;  1863,  Joseph  Henson ;  1864,  R.  Boberts ;  1869,  Bobert  P. 
Christopher. 

An  Ashwry  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  in  Williamsburgh,  in  1844,  and 
a  small  building  erected  in  North  Seventh  street,  near  Sixth,  Bev.  John 
Seymour,  pastor  in  1856-7. 

First  Bethel  M,  E,  Church  (colored).  Frost,  near  Lorimer  street,  E.  D., 
was  founded  in  1847. 

Scandinavian  Chapel,  Pacific  near  Flatbush  avenue,  1869,  John  Swan« 
Strom. 
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German  MtBsionary  District  of  the  N.  T,  Conference  (Williamsburgli 
oircoit).  1852,  Francis  G.  Gratz;  1853,  John  J.  Graw;  1854r-5,  Jacob 
Eendler;  1856,  Jno.  Swahler;  1757,  Henry  Kastendrick;  1858  (inolnding 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Bethel  Mission  and  Greenville),  John  W.  Freund  and  H. 
Kastendrick ;  1859-60,  C.  F.  Grimm ;  1859  (Brooklyn  and  Greenville), 
J.  W.  Freund ;  1861,  Simon  F.  Zimmerman  (Williamsburgh),  Henry  Leib- 
hart;  1862  (Williamsburgh  and  Long  Island),  Leibhart;  1863  (Williams- 
burgh and  Long  Island),  J.  G.  Lutz,  and  (Bethel  and  Brooklyn),  H. 
Kastendrick ;  1864  (Brooklyn  and  Greenville),  F.  Bonn ;  (Williamsburgh 
and  Long  Island),  J.  G.  Luti ;  1865  (Brooklyn  and  Greenville) ;  Williams- 
burgh and  Long  Island,  S.  F.  Zimmerman.  EaBtem  German  Conference^ 
1866,  Brooklyn  south  charge,  Wm.  Kruth,  east  charge,  Lewis  Walton; 
1867, Brooklyn  (Wyckoff  street),  Wm.  H.  Kruth;  1867-8,  Williamsburgh 
(Lorimer  street),  Fred.  Glank ;  1868,  Brooklyn  (Wyckoff  street),  F.  G.  Grata. 

Methodist  (non)  Episcopal  Churches. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  (E.  D.),  being  the  third  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  the  former  village  of  Williamsburgh,  originated  in  the  seces- 
sion of  thirty-five  members  from  the  existing  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
the  place.  It  was  organized  in  1832,  and  a  small,  but  comfortable  edifice 
was  erected,  which  was  dedicated  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and  was 
replaced,  in  1850,  by  a  brick  structure.  Its  first  board  of  trustees  were 
Frederick  Dickerman,  John  Snyder,  Benjamin  Doxey,  Peter  Merrit  and 
Stephen  Baker ;  the  number  of  communicants  at  the  time  of  organization 
being  twenty.  Rev.  Ruel  Hanks  was  installed  pastor  in  1836,  and  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Johnson  was  pastor  from  1849  to  1854. 

The  Brookfyn  Primitioe  Methodist  Church  has  existed  since  1839.  In 
church  government  it  is  entirely  democratic,  and  all  matters  of  progress 
and  discipline  are  settled  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  church  is  situated 
in  Bridge  street,  between  Concord  and  Tillary  streets.  It  is  a  wood  frame 
building,  the  inside  plain  and  neat,  and  the  religious  devotions  are  energetic 
and  lively.  All  the  seats  in  the  church  are  free.  An  interesting  Sunday 
school  is  also  in  operation.  Revival  services  have  been  conducted  in  the 
church  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1869).  Pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  Spurr. 

Protestant  Methodist  Church,  originated  in  a  schism,  which  took  place 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  in  1839.  The  secession  first  assumed  the 
style  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  hired  the  building  that  had  been  erected 
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by  the  Primitive  society,  and  sold  for  the  debt,  with  which  it  was  en- 
cumbered. The  preacher  of  the  original  society  went  with  the  secession. 
For  a  while  the  new  organisation  appeared  to  prosper,  and  numbered  nearly 
one  hundred  members.  They  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  Kent  street, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  church,  thirty  by 
forty  feet,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,  and  occupied  in 
the  spring  of  1841.  Difficulties  subsequently  arose,  and  the  society  being 
in  debt,  and  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  in  1845,  the  church  was  sold 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  society  is  dissolved. 
(Frime's  L,  L,  p.  400).  Fred.  W.  Holland  was  pastor,  1839-40 ;  Qwrge 
Parsons,  1841-2 ;  Wm.  Birch,  1844-5. 

IV.  Gatholio  Churches  and  Institutions  in  Brooklyn. * 

The  Catholic  church  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  in  Brooklyn,  and 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  represented  only  by  a 
few  isolated  members  among  its  transient  population.  The  history  of  the 
Catholics  of  Brooklyn  as  a  body  begins  in  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  influx  of  emigrants  many  Catholics  had  settled  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  for  religious  worship  were  compelled  to  cross  the  East  river  to  New 
York,  to  attend  St.  Peter's  church,  in  Barclay  street,  the  first  and  long  the 
only  Catholic  church  in  that  city.  The  present  archbishop  of  New  York, 
the  Most  Rev«  John  McClosky,  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  and  remembers 
the  time  when  he  as  a  boy  thus  crossed  to  the  neighboring  city.^ 

This  inconvenient  condition  of  affairs  was  protracted  by  the  general 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  by  the  fact,  that  the  bishop  of  New  York,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  they  belonged,  was  so  destitute  of  clergymen,  that  he 
could  send  no  one  to  endeavor  to  build  up  a  church. 

The  Rev.  John  Power,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church.  New  York,  consider- 
ing the  Catholics  in  Brooklyn  as  part  of  his  parish,  frequently  came  over, 
and  sent  other  clergymen  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  preach  the 
word  of  God,  in  private  houses  or  such  rooms  as  could  be  obtained. 

The  first  Catholic  service  in  Brooklyn  is  said  to  have  been  a  mass  cele- 
brated at  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Purcell,  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
York  and  Gbold  streets,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Larissy.     Among  other  clergy 

'  This  sketch  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  Brooklyn  was  prepared  for  this  work  hy 
our  friend,  John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.,  the  learned  historian  of  the  church  in  America  ; 
and  was  published  in  TTie  New  York  Tablet  (August,  1869),  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining critidsms  and  corrections  before  its  appearance  in  these  pages.  It  has  re- 
ceived a  few  additions  and  corrections  from  the  author  of  this  history. 

*  See  page  166  of  second  volnme. 
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who  ministered  to  them  from  time  to  time  were  Bev.  Michael  O'Oorman, 
Rey.  Patrick  Bulger,  Bey.  Mr.  McCanlej  and  Bey.  Mr.  McKenna,  the  last 
named  of  whom  died  in  Brooklyn  and  was  interred  in  the  ground  finally 
secured  for  a  church. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1822,  a  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Brooklyn 
conyened  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  on  the  comer  of  Washington 
and  Front  streets,  and  it  was  resolyed  to  take  up  earnestly  the  great  work 
of  erecting  a  church.  Their  number  was  small,  a  careful  census  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  yillage,  reyealing  the  fact  that  only  seyenty  were  able  to 
contribute  either  in  money  or  in  labor.  Mr.  Cornelius  Heeny  offered  lots 
on  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Court  streets,  as  a  site  for  the  proposed 
church,  but  it  was  deemed  inconyenient  and  the  offer  was  declined. 

Si.  James's  Church.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1822,  eight  lots  of  land  were  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Chapel  streets,  four  hundred  dollars  being 
paid  in  cash,  and  three  hundred  more  secured  by  a  mortgage.  The  ground 
was  blessed  by  Bey.  Mr.  Bulger  on  the  25th  of  ApriL  Just  two  months 
later  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  George  S. 
Wise,  Peter  Turner,  William  Purcell,  Quintin  M.  Sulliyan  and  James  Bose. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  the  work,  the  edifice  was  so  far 
completed  that  it  was  dedicated  to  diyine  worship,  under  the  name  of  St. 
James,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1823,  by  the  Bight  Bey.  John  Connelly , 
bishop  of  New  York,  assisted  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Power. 

The  building  cost,  including  fences,  $7,118.16.  Besides  those  already 
named,  Darby  Dawson,  James  Freel  and  George  McCloskey  were  actiye  in 
the  good  work.  A  school  was  at  once  established,  but  for  some  time  all 
efforts  to  secure  a  resident  pastor  failed.  After  the  death  of  Bishop 
Connolly,  the  Very  Bey.  John  Power,  who  became  administrator  of  the 
diocese,  appointed  as  pastor  of  St.  James's  church,  the  Bey.  John  Farnan^ 
who  thus  became  the  first  resident  clergyman. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  from  its  organization  haye  been :  182^32,  Bey. 
John  Faman,  pastor ;  1832-42,  Bey.  John  Walsh,  pastor;  1836-7,  Bey. 
P.  Dougherty ;  1839,  Bey.  Philip  Gillick  -,  1840,  Bey.  Patrick  Danaher ; 
1841,  Bey.  J.  McDonagh;  1842^7,  Bey.  Charles  Smith,  pastor;  1845-6, 
Bey.  Jerome  Nobriga;  1847-8,  Bey.  Patrick  McKenna;  1848-52,  Bey. 
James  McDonough,  pastor ;  1849,  Bey.  Eugene  McGuire ;  1849-52,  Bey. 
John  Quinn. 

At  this  time  the  Boman  Catholic  churches  on  Long  Island  had  so  in- 
creased from  the  small  beginning  at  St.  James,  that  the  Holy  See  formed 
the  island  into  a  diocese,  and  the  Very  Bey.  John  Longhlin,  then  yioar 
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general  of  New  York,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  conse- 
crated in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1853, 
by  the  Most  Bey.  Cajetan  Bedini,  archbishop  of  Thebes,  then  nuncio  from 
the  pope,  and  sabsequently  cardinal.  Bishop  Loughlin  made  St.  James's 
church  his  cathedral.  Clergy:  1852-7,  Rcy.  Eugene  Cassidy,  rector; 
1852-4,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mulledy ;  1856-7,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  McCleery, 
Rev.  D.  Whelan;  1857-9,  Rev.  Thomas  Walsh;  1857-60,  Rev.  John  F. 
Turner;  1857-8,  Rev.  Bartholomew  Oleason;  1859-60,  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Guire;  1859-60,  Rev.  Robert  V.  Moyce;  1864,  Rev.  Joseph  Giraud; 
1864-6,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Freel,  D.D. ;  1865-8,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gardner, 
D.D. ;  1867-8,  Rev.  Eugene  McSherry. 

Bishop  Loughlin  has  secured  a  fine  site  for  a  cathedral  on  Lafayette 
avenue,  between  Carlton  and  Yanderbilt  avenues,  and  is  now  erecting  a 
splendid  church,  which  will  be  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  on  Long 
Islahd.i 

'  The  comer-«tone  was  laid  with  mach  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Loughlin,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1868 ;  and  an  address  was  delivered  bj  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  McCloekj,  of  New  York,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  speaker 
thus  alluded  to  his  own  earlier  recollections  of  Brooklyn :  "  And  well  may  you 
rejoice  on  the  day  and  on  the  occasion  which  is  to  be  ever  memorable  to  the  Catholics 
of  this  city  and  of  this  diocese,  a  day  which  recalls  so  many  memories,  such,  in  part 
at  least,  as  were  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  old ;  for  many  there  are  who  had  hardly 
hoped  to  see  this  day.  Of  that  number  I  can  mention  one,  and  it  is  he  who  now 
addresses  you.  His  first  and  earliest  memories  are  here.  He  first  saw  the  light  of 
heaven  and  breathed  the  breath  of  life  in  what  was  then  but  the  little  village  of 
Brooklyn.  He  well  remembers  the  day  when  there  was  neither  Oatholic  church  nor 
chapel,  neither  priest  nor  altar,  within  all  these  sorroandings.  He  remembers  when, 
as  a  youth,  when  Sunday  morning  came,  he,  as  one  of  a  happy  group,  wended  his 
way  along  the  shore  to  what  was  then  called  Hicks'  ferry,  to  cross  the  river,  not  in 
elegant  and  graceful  steamers  as  now,  but  in  an  old  and  dingy  horse  boat ;  going, 
led  by  the  hand  of  tender  and  loving  parents,  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  mass  in  the 
old  brick  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Barclay  street.  How  little  could  he  then  have 
dreamed  ever  to  have  witnessed  a  spectacle  such  as  this ;  to  have  stood  here  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  now  stands,  in  such  a  presence,  to  see  the  foundations  laid  and 
the  comer-stone  blessed  and  consecrated  by  a  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  surrounded  by 
prelates  from  other  sees  and  dioceses,  by  a  numerous  clergy  from  fiir  and  near,  and 
by  such  a  vast  and  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  brought  together  to  take  part 
as  it  were,  in  the  beginning  of  such  a  glorious  work,  a  work  which  is  to  rear  itself 
up  in  grand  and  goodly  proportions  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  stands  a  monument 
of  your  Catholic  fiuth,  your  Catholic  generosity,  and  your  Catholic  zeal ;  stands  as  a 
monument  too,  of  Catholic  genius.  Catholic  architectural  taste  and  skill,  and  to  be, 
besides,  looked  upon,  as  it  will  be,  as  adding  a  newer  beauty,  and  another  glory,  and 
another  honor,  and  another  source  of  pride  to  what  is  already  the  renowned  dty  of 
churches." 
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The  parish  of  St.  James  has  maintained  a  school  from  the  early  period 
of  its  organization.  At  present  this  institution  contains  four  hundred  and 
ten  boys  under  the  charge  of  the  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools. 

Si.  FauTs  Church.  The  plot  of  ground  originally  offered  by  Cornelius 
Heeny,  Esq.,  became  in  time  the  site  of  the  second  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In  1836,  the  church  of  St.  Paul  was  erected  here. 
It  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  seventy-two  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
and  twenty-five,  and  cost  about  $20,000 ;  the  land  being  then  valued  at 
$8,000  more. 

The  pastors  and  clergy  of  this  church  have  been :  Bev.  Bichard  Waters, 
1838-40 ;  Bev.  Nichohis  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  1840-7 ;  Bev.  James  O'Don- 
nell,  O.S.A.,  1840-4;  Bev.  William  Hogan,  1845-8;  Bev.  Joseph  A. 
Schneller,  1848-60;  Bev.  Hippolyte  De  Luynes,  S.J.,  1849-50;  Bev.  Jo- 
seph Began,  1851-3;  Eev.  Timothy  Farrell,  1852-3;  Eev.  John  Curoe, 
1852 ;  Bev.  John  McShane,  1854-7 ;  Bev.  M.  O'BeiUy,  1854-5 ;  Bev.  B. 

Allaire,  1857-8;  Bev.  Peter  C.  Pagan,  1858-60 ;  Bev. McGerrish, 

1862-3 ;  Rev.  Bobert  J.  McGuire,  1863-9 ;  Bev.  V.  Dallis,  1863-^ ;  Bev. 
Beddy,  Rev.  P.  McGuire,  Rev.  John  R.  McDonald,  1863-4. 

A  school  was  established  in  connection  with  this  church  soon  after  its 
erection,  and  has  since  been  regularly  maintained.  In  1840,  it  returned 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  boys'  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
brothers  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  had,  January  1, 1869,  three  hun- 
dred pupils ;  the  girls'  school  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  two  hundred 
and  forty. 

Oetman  Church  of  the  Hofy  Trinity.  This  church,  located  in  Montrose 
avenue,  near  Ewen  street  (E.  D.),  was  established  in  July,  1841,  *for  the 
German  Catholics  whose  numbers  began  to  increase.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1853, 
the  comer-stone  having  been  laid  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  June  29,  in  that 
year.  The  site  and  edifice  were  obtained  at  the  sole  expense  of  first  pastor, 
Bev.  John  Raffeiner,  who  directed  it  till  his  death,  July  17,  1861. 

Clergy :  1.  Very  Rev.  John  Raffeiner,  Y.  G.,  Pastor,  1841-61 ;  assistants, 
John  Raffeiner,  Jr.,  1848-9;  Rev.  John  Rauferisen,  1849-50;  Rev. 
Maurus  Ramsauer,  1850-1;  Rev.  Frederic  Jung,  1851-2;  Rev.  Casper 
Metzler,  1853;  Rev.  Joseph  Huber,  1853-6;  Bev.  Alois  Enders,  1856-7; 
Bev.  P.  Albrecht,  1857-9;  Bev.  Michael  May,  1859-61;  Rev.  John 
Hauptman,  1859-61.  2.  Rev.  M.  May,  pastor,  1861 ;  assistants.  Rev.  John 
Hauptman,  1861-63;  Bev.  Anthony  Arnold,  1862-6;  Rev.  Joseph  Ulrech, 
1865-6 ;  Rev.  Gustav  Kamerer,  1866-9 ;  Rev.  Peter  Deaffenbach,  1869 ; 
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Rev.  p.  J.  Schwarg,  1869.  The  schools  are  large,  numbering  in  1869, 
eight  hundred  boys  and  eight  hundred  and  fiftj  girls. 

St.  Mar}ft  Churchy  subsequently  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Wil- 
liamsburgh.  From  about  1838,  the  Roman  Catholic  service  was  offered 
up  in  Williamsburgh,  and  the  Catholics  there  were  attended  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Rev.  James  O'Donnell,  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1841,  St.  Mary's 
church  was  organized,  and  remained  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  until  1844,  when  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone  was  appointed. 
He  soon  set  about  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  commodious  church 
edifice,  the  number  of  communicants  having  increased  to  three  thousand. 
The  new  church  was  erected  on  Second  street,  between  South  Second  and 
Third  streets.  The  former  title  was  not  retained,  and  the  new  church  was 
dedicated.  May  7, 1848,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Pastors :  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  1848-69 ;  Rev.  F.  Huzanski,  1854-60 ; 
Rev.  John  C.  Brady,  1856-7 ;  Rev.  Peter  Fagan,  1857-9 ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Campbell,  1862-4 ;  Rev.  John  Fagan,  1868 ;  Rev.  PhUip  O'Reilly,  1851-2, 
Rev. Venuta,  1851-3 ;  Rev.  M.  A.  Wallace,  1854-^ ;  Rev.  P.  Mo- 
Govern,  1855-6. 

The  parish  school,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
contains  five  hundred  girls  and  three  hundred  boys. 

* 

Church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This  church, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  York  and  Jay  streets,  was  commenced  by  the  Rev. 
John  Farnan,  the  first  pastor  of  St.  James,  as  an  independent  church, 
during  a  period  in  which  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  censures  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical superiors  and  was  no  longer  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Farnan  had  many  friends  in  the  city, 
and  for  a  time  the  building  went  on,  but  was  never  opened,  and  on  his  re- 
conciliation with  his  former  superiors,  the  edifice  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  1842,  under  its  present  title.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  David 
W.  Bacon,  now  bishop  of  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  to  which  see  he 
was  appointed,  April  29, 1855. 

Clergy  :  Rev.  (now  Right  Rev.)  David  W.  Bacon,  1842-55 ;  Rev. 

McEenna,  1845-6;  Rev.  Hugh  Maguire,  1845-6;  Rev.  P.  J.  Yieiia, 
1852-4 ;  Rev.  WiUiam  Keegan,  1852-69 ;  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  1865-6 ; 
Rev.  Patrick  Bradley,  1856 ;  Rev.  P.  V.  Moyce,  1859 ;  Rev.  Graudentius 
Ballustrini,  1858-60;  Rev.  Thomas  Farrell,  1863-4;  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Reid, 
1865-9. 
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St.  PcUrick's  Church,  This  oburoh  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Kent 
and  Willooghby  avennes.  It  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in  East 
Brooklyn,  and  was  commenced  in  1848  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Maguire,  and 
was  for  some  years  known  as  the  Wallabout  church.  It  was  dedicated  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Bishop  Loughlin,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1856. 

Clergy:  Rev.  Hugh  Maguire,  1848-60;  Rev.  Patrick  O'Neill,  1853-4; 
Rev.  John  Bowling,  1854-5;  Rev.  Henry  O'Neill,  1857-8;  Rev.  Peter  C. 
Fagan,  1863-4;  Rev.  John  Andrew  Casella,  1863-4;  Rev.  Edward  Fitz- 
patrick,  1865-9 ;  Rev.  Michael  Moran,  1867-9 ;  Rev.  J.  Conlan,  1869. 

St,  Patrick's  Academy,  Adjoining  St.  Patrick's  church,  in  Kent  avenue, 
Father  Fitzpatrick  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  academy  building, 
which  promises  to  compete  favorably  with  any  similar  institution  now  in 
the  city.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet.  The  front  is  to  be  of  Philadelphia  brick,  with  brown 
stone  trimmings,  and  the  design  is  neat  and  tasteful.  It  will  be  three  stories 
in  height.  The  first  and  second  floors  will  be  divided  into  class  rooms, 
reception  rooms,  etc.,  while  on  the  third  floor  will  be  a  magnificently  furnished 
hall  for  concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  by  fifty-six  feet, 
which  wiU  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  that  locality.  !f  he  walls  and  ceiling  of 
this  hall  will  be  finished  with  the  finest  fresco  painting,  and  the  furniture 
will  be  of  the  richest  kind.  The  entire  building,  when  completed,  will  cost 
somewhere  between  $50,000  and  75,000. 

Chwrch  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  The  Episcopal  church  on  Sydney 
Place,  occupied  by  the  congregation  now  worshiping  in  G-race  church,  was 
purchased  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1851,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Constan- 
tine  Pise,  then  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Barclay  street.  New  York; 
and  who,  as  having  previously  officiated  as  chaplain  to  congress,  had  attained 
a  national  reputation,  was  sent  over  by  Archbishop  Hughes  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  church  and  parish.  Dr.  Pise  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  refined 
tastes  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  he  soon  gathered  to  his  church  a  con- 
gregation of  the  elite  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  city.  The  plain 
interior  of  the  church  was  adorned  with  superb  fresco  paintings,  and  the 
mpst  eminent  artists  were  employed  in  the  choir,  so  that  the  church  soon 
had  a  wide  spread  reputation  in  this  latter  department. 

As  the  congregation  increased,  the  necessity  for  a  larger  church  edifice 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  in  1866,  Dr.  Pise  purchased  a  plot  of 
ground  adjoining  the  church  and   pastoral  residence,  for  $25,000,  for  a 
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ohurch  Bite.  Father  Pise,  however,  did  not  Burviye  to  see  the  projected 
edifice  built.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1867,  and  was  saoceeded  by 
Dr.  Friel,  the  present  pastor.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  8th  of  March, 
1868,  the  old  ohurch  caught  fire  from  a  defective  flue,  and  before  the  fire 
department  could  render  assistance,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  with 
its  valuable  organ  and  one  of  the  finest  ooUections  of  music  in  the  country. 
The  congregation  was  organized  on  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  Washington  street,  which  were  leased  for  that  purpose,  and  Father 
Friel,  aided  by  the  members  of  his  congregation,  went  to  work  earnestly  to 
collect  money  for  the  building  of  the  new  church,  and  three  weeks  after  the 
old  church  had  been  burned  down,  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  dug  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  church,  and  in  the  following  August,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  edifice,  which  was 
dedicated  May  24,  1869,  was  designed  by  Mr.  P.  0.  Eeely,  the  eminent 
architect ;  is  built  in  the  English  gothic  style,  of  Philadelphia  brick,  trimmed 
with  Belleville  stone,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  handsome  exterior  appear- 
ance. It  is  sixty-eight  feet  front  on  Sidney  Place,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  deep,  and  over  one  hundred  teet  main  height,  with  a  handsome  steeple 
one  hundred  feet  high  from  the  roof.  The  altar  is  of  white  marble,  richly 
chased  and  ornamented  with  gold.  The  pulpit  and  chancel  railings  are  of  black 
walnut,  and  the  fourteen  windows  are  of  stained  glass }  it  will  seat  altogether 
about  one  thousand  three  hundred  people,  and  when  completed,  together  with 
the  repairs  to  the  old  church,  which  has  now  been  converted  into  a  handsome 
and  commodious  school  house,  will  costabout  970,000.  It  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
able fact  that  on  one  occasion  the  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  as  Episcopal 
bishop  of  North  Carolina,  ordained  in  this  church  the  Rev.  Donald  Maeleod, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  that  not  many  years  after  they 
met  again,  both  Roman  Catholics,  in  this  ohurch,  which  had  also  like  them 
become  Roman  Catholic. 

Clergy :  Rev.  C.  C.  Pise,D.D.,  1851-66;  Rev.  Joseph  Franscioli,  1857-9; 
Bev.  David  O'Mullane,  1863-4;  Rev.  F.  J.  Freel,  D.D.,  1866-9;  Rev 
Thomas  F.  McOivern,  1866-9. 

St.  John's  Cfhuroh  is  situated  on  Twenty-first  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  It 
was  begun  as  early  as  1851,  but  for  some  years  had  no  settled  pastor. 
Clergy:  Rev.  Peter  McLoughlin,  1866-6;  Rev.  P.  Maginn,  1856-7; 
B«v.  P.  McGovern,  1857-60 ;  Rev.  H.  Maguire,  1863-9. 

About  1850,  a  German  church  was  begun  on  Montrose  avenue  as  a  mission 
from  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  sometimes  known  by  that  name.     Clergy : 
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Bey.  lyfaorioe  Ramsaner  attended  it  in  1853-4 ;  Key.  Bonaventore  Keller 
in  185&-6. 

St.  Joseph's  Church.  This  clinrch,  situated  on  Bedford  avenue,  between 
Pacific  and  Dean  streets,  was  erected  in  1852,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to 
divine  worship  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  April,  1853,  who  delivered  an 
able  discourse  on  the  occasion.  Clergy :  Rev.  P.  O'Neill,  1852-69 ;  Bev. 
Edward  Corcoran,  1864-9 ;  Bev.  Peter  Kearney,  1867-9 ;  Bev.  William 
O'Donnell,  1868-9. 

St,  Marys  Star  of  the  Sea,  This  church  on  Court  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Luqueer,  was  erected  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Bev.  Mr.  Bacon, 
DOW  bishop  of  Portland.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
by  seventy  in  width,  and  seajbs  comfortably  about  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred persons.  The  corner-stone  was  laid,  July  17,  1854,  Archbishop 
Hughes  preaching  on  the  occasion,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  April  29, 
1855.  Clergy:  Bev.  James  McOinness,  1855-7;  Bev.  J.  McKenna, 
1855-8;  Bev.  Eugene  Cassidy,  1857-69;  Bev.  Stephen  Cassidy,  1858-61, 

died  October  17  j  Bev.  Thomas  Taaffe,  1861-8 ;  Bev. Bohan,  1862-3 ; 

Bev.  M.  J.  Goodwin,  1869. 

Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  This  church,  situated  on  the 
comer  of  Bemsen  and  Leonard  streets,  was  commenced  in  1853,  the  corner- 
stone having  been  laid  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  that  year,  by  the  Very 
Bev.  J.  Loughlin,  now  bishop  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  struc- 
ture, on  a  solid  stone  foundation ;  it  is  sixty-one  feet  front  by  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  deep.  The  front  is  EliEabethan,  and  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance there  are  three  massive  pillars.  Over  the  entrance  is  inscribed,  "  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  built'  A.  D.  1854."  On  the  right 
is  a  figure  of  Faith,  and  on  the  left  one  of  the  Blessed'Yirgin,  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  The  interior  is  neatly  and  tastefolly  decorated,  and 
the  altar  and  organ  are  both  fine.  Including  the  lot,  the  church  cost 
$30,000.  Cler^ :  Bev.  Peter  McLaughlin,  1853-4 ;  Bev.  Anthony  Far- 
reUy,  1854-5;  Bev.  A.  Bohan,  1855-64;  Bev.  John  B.  MoDonald,i 
1864-9;  Bev.  William  McClosky,  1866-7;  Bev.  Thomas  Shanley,  1867-9. 

St.  Benedict's  Chwrch,  This  Boman  Catholic  church  for  (Germans  was 
dedicated  September  4,  1853.    It  was  on  Flushing  avenue.    It  is  now  on 

^  For  biography,  see  No.  20  of  Preacher  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Joly 
27, 1869. 
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Herkimer  street,  near  Ralph  avenae.  Its  pastors  liave  been :  Re^.  M. 
Ramsauer,  1855-6 ;  Rev.  Bonaventure  Keller,  1856-8  j  Rev.  A.  Ehders, 
1857-8 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Tuboly,  1858-63 ;  Rev.  T.  Albrecht,  1861-2 ;  Rev. 
F.  Elosterbaaer,  1863-9. 

St.  MalacMs  Church,  This  church  was  begun  in  1854,  to  accommodate 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  East  New  York,  now  the  9th  ward.  It  is  a  neat 
wooden  structure,  thirty-eight  feet  front,  on  Van  Sicklin  avenue,  extending 
back  fifty-eight  feet,  with  a  height  of  twenty-eight.  Its  cost  was  paid 
almost  entirely  by  the  congregation.  Clergy :  Rev.  Andrew  Bohan,  1854 ; 
Rev.  P.  Creighton,  1864r-8 ;  Rev.  Michael  CarroU,  1868-9. 

St,  MichaeVs.  This  German  church  is  in  East  New  York.  Clergy: 
Rev.  J.  Piene,  1864-5 ;  Rev.  Casper  Muller,  1866-9. 

Church  of  the  Vmtatton  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This  church  on 
Ewen  street  and  Van  Brunt,  was  begun  in  1854,  and  dedicated  October  29, 
1855,  by  Bishop  Loughlin.  Clergy:  Rev.  Timothy  O'Farrell,  1854-69; 
Rev.  Edward  Corcoran,  1863-4;  Rev.  John  Cummings,  1865-6;  Rev. 
Isaac  Miguely  Diaz,  1868-9. 

Church  of  St.  Boniface.  In  1853  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
at  the  corner  of  Willoughby  and  Bridge  streets,  was  purchased  by  a  German 
Catholic  congregation,  and  was  dedicated  to  Roman  Catholic  worship,  under 
the  title  of  Church  of  St.  Boniface,  January  29,  1854,  by  Bishop  Loughlin. 
Its  pastors  have  been :  Rev.  M.  Ramsauer,  1855-6;  Rev.  B.  Keller,  1857-8; 
Rev.  Joseph  Brunemann,  1858-9;  Rev.  John  G.  Hummel,  1859-64;  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Decker,  1864-8 ;  Rev.  W.  Oberschneider,  1868-9. 

Church  of  St.  Francis.  This  is  another  German  church  on  Putnam  avenue, 
begun  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  Bonaventure  Keller,  who  attended  it  in  that 
and  the  following  year.  It  was  then  attended  from  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  till  1866,  when  the  Rev.  N.  Balleis  was  placed  in  charge  and  has 
since  been  pastor. 

Church  of  Our  La^y  of  Mercy.  This  church  on  Debevoise  street,  near 
DeKalb  avenne,  was  begun  in  1857.  Its  style  is  the  mixed  gothic,  the 
material  being  brick  with  brown  stone  trimmings.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep  and  sixty-five  feet  in  width,  and  has  seating  accommodations 
for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  persons.    The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
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exceedingly  plain,  but  the  interior  in  its  handsome  finbh  presents  a  re- 
markable contrast.  It  cost  about  $70,000,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1869.  Clergy :  Rev.  John  McCarthy,  1857-8 ;  Rev.  John 
MoEenna,  1858-68;  Eev.  Bernard  Qerrety,  1859-60;  Rev.  Martin  Carroll, 
1865-8 ;  Rev.  M.  J.  Gbodwin,  1867-8 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Taaffe,  1868-9 ; 
Rev.  James  MoElroy,  1868-9. 

Church  of  Si,  Anthony.  About  the  year  1857,  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  this  title  was  commenced  on  India  street,  for  the  Catholics  in  that  part  of 
the  city.  It  has  ever  since  its  establishment  been  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  John  Brady. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  A  Very  handsome  church  of  this  name  was  begun 
in  1859,  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Warren  streets.  Including  the  par- 
sonage, it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  deep,  and  has  a  front  of  sixty- 
five  feet.  It  is  romanesque  in  style,  and  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  P.  C.  Keeley,  architect.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  very  fine  frescoes 
by  Francis  Angelo  and  Marco  Crescionim.  The  church  was  completed  in 
one  year  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Fransioli. 
Clergy :  Rev.  Joseph  Fransioli,  1859-69 ;  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dorris,  1864-6, 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Goodwin,  1865-7;  Rev. Gualco,  1867-8;  Rev.  John 

H.  Pollard,  1867-9 ;  Rev.  John  A.  Casella,  1868-9. 

St.  Anne's  Church.  On  the  21st  of  August,  1860,  the  ground  was 
broken  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  south-west  corner 
of  Front  and  Oold  streets.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  sixty  feet  in  front,  on 
Front  street,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  with  a  tower  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  high.  It  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P. 
C.  Keeley,  and  cost  915,000,  exclusive  of  the  land.  Clergy :  Rev.  Bartholo- 
mew Gleeson,  1863-9 ;  Eev.  Thomas  Shanley,  O.S.A.,  1866-7 ;  Bev.  William 
McCloBky,  1867-9. 

« 

Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  About  1863,  a  church  with  this  title 
was  begun  on  North  Sixth  street,  near  Fifth  street,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Bernard  McOorrisk.  He  was  succeeded  in  1865  by  Rev.  David 
O'Mullane,  who  with  his  assistant.  Rev.  Michael  Moran,  began  preparations 
for  erecting  a  more  spacious  and  imposing  church  edifice.  The  work  began 
June  2, 1868,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  July  18,.  1868, 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  church  is  gothic  and  built  of  Belleville  gray 
stone,  with  Ohio  stone  trimmings,  and  is  sixty-eight  feet  front  by  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-six  feet  deep.  It  was  dedicated  Oct.  17, 1 869,  and  will  cost  when 
completed,  about  $125,000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  P.  C.  Eeelej,  it  being 
the  three  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  church  on  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Clergy :  Rev.  Bernard  McOorrisk,  1863-6 ;  Bey.  Dayid  O'Mullane,  1865-9, 
Rev.  Michael  Moran,  1865-6 ;  Bey.  Thomas  McNally,  1866-7 ;  Rey.  John 
Crimmin,  1867-9. 

Oharch  of  the  Annwnciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This  German 
church  on  the  corner  of  North  Fifth  and  Seyenth  streets,  began  about 
1863.    Rey.  John  Hauptman,  pastor. 

St.  Ntcholcu's  Church.  Under  this  title  a  church  was  erected  in  1863, 
on  the  corner  of  Oliye  and  Powers  streets.    Rey.  J.  Peine,  pastor,  1866-7. 

St.  Stephen's  Church.  On  Carroll  street,  near  Hicks,  is  this  church, 
purchased  from  the  Episcopalians  in  1866.  Clergy :  Rey.  A.  J.  Dorris, 
1866-9:  Rey.  Louis  Rhatigan,  1867-9;  Rey.  James  Moran,  1869. 

Church  of  AU  Saints.  This  church,  on  the  corner  of  Throop  ayenue 
and  Thornton  street,  was  begun  in  1867.  Pastor,  Rey.  Anthony  Arnold, 
1867-9. 

Church  of  St  Mary,  Queen  of  the  Isles.  This  church  is  on  Willoughby 
ayenue,  between  Lewis  and  Stuyyesant  ayenues,  and  was  begun  in  1868. 
Clergy:  Rey.  John  Joseph  Quigley,  C.  M.,  1868-9;  Rey.  Edward  M. 
Smith,  C.  M.,  1868-9. 

Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory.  In  1868,  the  site  of  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  obtained  on  Throop  ayenue,  between  Macon  and  Mc- 
Donough  streets,  and  a  temporary  frame  structure  put  up  and  dedicated  to 
diyine  seryice  July  26, 1868.  The  dimensions  of  this  temporary  structure 
are  seyenty  feet  by  forty,  with  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Rey.  P.  Creighton, 
pastor,  1868-9. 

Church  of  St.  Louisy  comer  of  Ewen  and  McEibben  streets,  E.  D.,  is  a 

plain  frame  structure,  seyenty-fiye  by  forty-fiye  feet,  without  much  claim  to 

architectural  beauty,  but  commodious  and  well  yentilated.     Its  cost  was 

$25,000,  and  it  was  erected  by  the  French  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  District. 

.It  was  dedicated  July  18, 1869.    Father  JoUen,  pastor. 
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Roman  Catholic  Institutions, 

College  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  attached  to  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
corner  of  Lewis  street  and  Willoughbj  ayenne.  This  institution  is  to  be  open 
to  all  sects,  and  will  sustain  the  same  relation  to  Brooklyn  as  the  Sixteenth 
Street  College  does  to  New  York  city.  The  church,  at  the  head  of  which, 
are  Bev.  Fathers  John  Quigloy,  C.  M.,  and  Edward  Smith,  C.  M.,  was 
commenced  about  July,  1868,  in  the  rooms  of  the  small  frame  dwelling  of 
the  pastor,  and  now  numbers  six  hundred  members,  and  they  have  a  large 
frame  meeting  house  on  Willoughby  avenue.  Near  it,  and  fronting  on 
Lewis  street  is  the  college.  This  will  be  of  brick,  mounted  with  North 
Eiver  blue-stone,  and  will  cost  $43,000.  The  building  will  have  a  body 
and  two  wings,  the  body  being  of  dimensions  seventy-two  feet  by  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  the  wings,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  by  sixty-one.  It  will 
be  three  stories  high,  with  French  roof  and  dormant  windows.  Its  comer- 
stone  was  laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1869. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  college,  when  completed  and  furnished,  is  estimated 
at  $150,000 ;  and  when  completed  will  be  formally  opened  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  members  of  the  order  of  Lazarus,  by  whom  the  educa- 
tional department  is  to  be  conducted.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  P.  C. 
Keeley. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  This  well  known  order,  founded  in  France  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  was  established  in  America  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Seton,  a  native 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  first  house  was  at  Emmitsburgh,  Maryland, 
from  which  it  has  spread  aU  over  the  United  States. 

In  Brooklyn  they  have  (since  1836),  directed  the  Female  Orphan  Asyhim^ 
at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Congress  streets,  now  containing  five  hundred 
and  twenty-three  orphans.  Sister  Constantia  being  the  superior.  They 
have  also  the  direction  of  an  Industrial  School  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  girls,  as  well  as  the  parish  schools  connected  with  St. 
Paul's  church,  containing  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  and  at  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption  with  six  hundred  pupils. 

Roman  Catholic  Orp?uin  Asylum  (female  department,  comer  of  Con- 
gress and  Clinton  streets,  and  male  department  on  Wycko£f  street,  near 
Albany  avenue)  was  founded  by  a  society  organized  in  1829.  Mr.  Peter 
Turner,  to  whose  zeal  the  society  was  deeply  indebted  for  its  success,  was 
chosen  first  president,  holding  the  position  for  three  years,  the  longest  term 
allowed  by  the  constitution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Thorn.    On  6th 
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of  May,  1834,  the  society  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  under  the 
title  of  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Society  in  the  ViUage  of  Brookb/n ; 
the  names  mentioned  in  the  act  being  those  of  J.  Sullivan  Thorne,  Thomas 
Mooney,  John  Sweeney,  Peter  Turner  and  Charles  Brady.  The  charter 
was  applied  for,  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the  society  might  receive  a  legal 
transfer  of  a  house  and  lot  offered  to  the  society  by  the  Rev.  John  Walsh, 
and  in  this  house,  188  Jay  street,  the  first  asylum  was  opened  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     Some  years  after  Mr.  Cornelius  Heeney^ 

'  Ck}RNELins  Heenet,  a  native  of  Qiieens  Co.,  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1784, 
when  he  waa  about  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  wrecked  in  Delaware  bay,  and  he  with  others  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  rescued  from  the  wreck  in  oyster  boats,  which  had  been 
plying  their  vocation  in  the  bay.  The  captain  of  the  boat  in  which  Heeney  and  some 
others  came  ashore,  demanded  a  dollar  from  each,  which  they  all  cheerfully  paid 
except  Heeney,  who  had  not  the  amount  to  larive.  In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  a 
Friend  for  the  loan  of  the  needed  sum,  which  was  inmiediately  handed  to  him ;  and, 
when  he  enquired  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  repayment, 
the  kind  Quaker  simply  replied,  '*  Whenever  thou  seest  a  fellow  creature  in  want  of 
a  dollar  as  thou  art  now,  give  it  to  .him,  and  thou  wilt  have  repaid  me  " — a  dicum- 
stance  which  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  Mr.  Heeney's  mind.  Arriving  at  Phila- 
delphia he  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Mead,  a  lumber  merchant  and  a  Quaker,  and 
in  a  short  time  his  good  qualities  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bookkeeper,  who 
advised  him  to  push  his  fortunes  in  New  York  city.  Arriving  there  he  was  employed 
by  a  Mr.  Backhouse,  a  leading  merchant,  and  the  only  one  in  New  York,  who  at  that 
time  sold  exchange  on  England,  and  who  was  also  a  Quaker.  In  Mr.  Backhouse's 
establishment  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  then  a  porter,  and  when 
Mr.  Backhouse  subsequently  retired  from  business,  he  sold  out  to  Heeney  and  Asfor, 
who  went  into  partnership.  Astor  went  to  England  on  the  firm  business  and  re- 
mained there  for  over  a  year.  He  was  then  illiterate  and  rather  inexpert  in  busi- 
nees,  while  Heeney  was  an  excellent  accountant  and  bookkeeper.  On  his  return  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  the  partners.  Astor  not  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  condition  of  the  business  finom  an  inspection  of  the  books,  and  intimating  some 
suspicion  that  affidrs  had  not  been  properly  conducted  in  his  absence,  Heeney  im- 
mediately dissolved  the  partnership  and,  for  many  years,  carried  on  the  fur  business 
himself.  He  purchased  a  three  story  building  with  a  store  underneath,  at  82  Water 
street,  New  York,  which  he  occupied  until  it  was  destroyed 'by  the  great  fire  of  1885, 
and  for  many  years,  traded  in  furs,  purchasing  for  himself  in  Canada,  and  amassing 
a  considerable  fortune.  In  order  to  secure  a  debt  of  (30,000,  he  took  the  large  pro- 
perty in  South  Brooklyn,  near  the  South  ferry,  then  supposed  not  to  be  an  adequate 
equivalent  for  the  debt,  but  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  valued  at  over 
(200,000.  After  the  purchase  of  this  property,  he  made  it  his  summer  residence,  and 
when  his  Water  street  house  was  burned  down,  he  removed  permanently  to  Brooklyn 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Mr.  Heeney  lived  and  died  a  bachelor, 
yet  his  was  a  character  peculiarly  adapted  for  domestic  enjoyment.    Pleasant  and 
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generously  donated  to  this  society,  ten  lots  of  gronnd  on  Congress  street ;  and 
at  his  death,  in  1848,  bequeathed  the  income  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  large 


affable  in  disposition,  fond  of  joke  and  repartee,  warm  hearted  and  sociai,  his  doors, 
from  the  time  he  first  established  himself  in  a  home,  were  ever  open  to  a  friend  and 
acquaintance,  and  never  closed  on  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  His  house  was  ever 
filled  with  orphan  children,  whom  he  educated  and  provided  for ;  and  many  of  his 
female  protenpes  married  into  most  respectable  families  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
where  their  descendants  now  occupy  enviable  positions  in  society.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  juvenile  education ;  very  fond  of  questioning  children  to  test  their 
mental  capacity ;  and  always  happiest  when  ministering  to  their  intellectual  wants 
or  childish  pleasures.  His  Brooklyn  property  contained  a  fine  orchard,  and  during 
the  active  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  every  summer,  o'f  marshaling  the 
little  orphan  children  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  and  marching  with  them 
through  Broadway  and  icross  the  river  to  the  orchard,  where  he  had  men  employed 
to  Shake  the  trees  and  pull  cherries,  apples  and  each  kind  of  fruit  in  its  season, 
while  the  children  ate  and  played  on  the  grass.  He  also  purchased  wood  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  poor,  gratuitously  giving  to  each  what  they  could  carry ;  and  he 
took  a  humorous  delight  in  seeing  the  loads  they  would  assume,  it  being  a  common 
eustom  to  divest  themselves  of  a  portion  of  the  burden  as  soon  as  some  intervening 
fence  or  other  obstruction  concealed  them  frx)m  his  view,  in  order  to  return  for  it ; 
his  enjoyment  of  the  artifice  being  increased  by  the  knowledge  he  had  of  its  per- 
formance, and  the  efforts  to  hide  what  he  instantly  connived  at.  At  Christmas,  also, 
he  used  to  collect  all  the  poor  children  in  the  vicinity,  and  give  to  each  a  cake  and 
piece  of  silver.  Though  rarely  mingling  in  politics,  he  once  served  a  term  as  member 
of  the  assembly  of  the  state,  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  his  shrewd- 
ness and  good  nature.  To  the  Brooklyn  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  he  gave, 
in  1829,  an  endowment  of  (18,000 ;  about  the  same  time  he  generously  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  New  York ;  donate^  the  ground  for  St.  James's 
and  St.  Paul's  churches,  Brooklyn  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Half  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,  and  contributed  largely  to  several  of  the  chari- 
table associations  of  that  city.  Although  Mr.  Heeney's  Brooklyn  property  increased 
in  value  with  almost  fiibulous  rapidity,  yet,  at  his  death,  3d  of  May,  1848  (at  the  age 
of  ninety-four  years),  his  estate  was  worth  little  more  than  (15,000.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  his  donations  and  expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes,  during  his 
lifetime,  was  not  far  short  of  (100,000.  His  residuary  estate  (after  proper  provision 
made  for  relatives  and  friends),  was  devised  as  follows :  The  annual  income  of  OTie- 
Jifth,  to  be  appropriated  every  year  towards  supplying  the  poor  of  Brooklyn  with 
fuel  during  winter.  The  annual  income  of  one4^h,  to  be  appropriated  towards 
supplying  poor  children  in  Brooklyn,  who  go  to  school,  with  shoes,  and  with  such 
other  articles  of  clothing  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  health  and  comfort 
during  the  winter.  The  sum  of  (250  annually  for  employment  of  a  teacher  to  in- 
struct poor  children  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  The 
residue  to  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Half  Orphan  Asylum ;  a  portion  to  be  expended  in 
erectmg  additional  buildings.  If  anything  intervened  to  prevent  the  fulfillment 
of  this  bequest,  it  was  to  go  to  the  New  York  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.    By  a  codi- 
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estate  for  the  support  of  the  orphans.'     The  donation  of  lots  enabled  the 
society  to  build  their  first  asylum,  that  fronting  on  Congress  street,  for  male 
children,  and  the  one  fronting  on  Clinton,  on  the  same  lots,  for  females.     In 
1851,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Female  Asylum,  doubling  its  size,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000 ;  and  in  1858,  a  further  addition  of  a  building  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  five  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  connecting 
with  the  Male  Asylum  on  Clinton  street.^    In  1858,  a  new  building  was 
erected  for  males,  on  Bedford  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  about  827,000,  and  accom- 
modating three  hundred  and  fifty  children.    The  building  had  a  front  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  two  wings  seventy-two  feet  deep,  and  the  grounds 
attached  comprised  fourteen  acres.   This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  No- 
vember 9,  1862,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  children  being  asleep  within  its 
walls  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  a  snow  storm  raging  without.     Three 
children  perished  in  the  fiames.     The  children  were  immediately  removed, 
the  girls  to  the  building  on  Clinton  and  Congress  streets,  and  the  boys  to  a 
house  on  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Chapel  streets,  which  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.     Lots  were  shortly  purchased  bounded 
by  Albany  and  Troy  avenues  and  Wyskoflf  and  Warren  streets,  upon  which, 
in  1865,  was  commenced,  a  stone  edifice,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
front,  with  wings  each  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep,  and  three  stories 
above,  the  basement  in  height.    One  wing  of  this  was  completed  and  the  boys 
removed  to  it  from  the  establishment  in  Jay  street,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and 
the  institution  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.     The 
building  is  steadily  progressing,  and  when  completed  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  one  thousand  two  hundred  boys. 


dl,  however,  which  was  added  to  this  will,  after  the  incorpoTation  of  the  Brooklyn 
Benevolent  Society,  aU  the  reridua/ry  estate  icas  given  to  that  aseociation.  Some  lots 
in  New  York,  adjoining  the  New  York  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  were  given  to  that 
institution,  after  the  death  of  parties  to  whom  he  devised  them  as  legateea  Mr. 
Heeney*B  remains  were  interred  in  the  rear  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Court  street, 
Brooklyn.  For  further  particulars  of  his  life,  etc,  see  Common  OouneU  Manual  of 
Brooklyn  for  1864,  646.     « 

*  This  property  is  held  in  trust  by  the  trustees  and  associates  of  the  Brooklyn  Be- 
new>Unt  Society y  and  the  institution  also  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  ^nn^nl  ball  of 
the  Emerald  Benevolent  Society  of  Brooklyn. 

'  In  1866,  a  flBdr  was  held  from  which  was  realized  |9,000.  A  portion  of  this  was 
was  given  to  the  boys'  division,  and  with  the  other  portion,  a  house  on  Clinton  street 
was  bought.  A  building  was  erected  connecting  the  two  houses,  the  old  one  was 
very  much  enlarged  and  for  these  a  large  debt  was  incurred,  but  by  the  exertions  of 
the  sisters,  without  calling  upon  outside  help,  the  debt  has  been  entirely  paid  off. 
The  new  building,  thus  bought  and  built,  was  made  an  industrial  school. 
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In  the  Bummer  of  1S69,  the  corner-stone  of  a  Female  Orphan  Asylum 
was  laid,  at  the  corner  of  Willoughbj  and  Gates  avennes,  and  it  is  designed 
to  accommodate  the  girls  nntil  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  when  they  are  sent 
back  to  the  establishment  in  Clinton  sreet,  where  they  are  pnt  to  work  certain 
hours  of  the  day  at  the  needle.  The  whole  asylum  is  clothed  by  the  work  of 
these  girls.  The  clothes  are  made  by  them,  and  the  materials  bought  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  work  which  they  do  for  the  stores,  and  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold, is  done  by  the  older  girls.  In  this  way  the  institution  is  mainly  self- 
supporting,  and  its  only  other  resources  are  the  small  portion  of  the  amount 
the  Board  of  Education  appropriates  to  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  city,  and 
such  collections  as  may  be  made  in  churches  at  Easter  and  Christmas  for 
this  purpose.  The  new  institution  will  be  built  after  the  modern  French 
style,  with  a  stone  basement  and  the  remainder  of  brick,  trimmed  with 
Ohio  and  Belleyille  stone ;  with  a  frontage  on  Willoughby  avenue  of  two 
hundred  feet ;  at  each  end  two  wings  eighty-five  feet  deep,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle,  formed  by  the  front  and  wings  of  the  main  building,  will 
be  erected  a  beautiful  gothic  chapel,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  main 
building,  fifty  by  eighty-five  feet,  and  finished  in  the  most  gorgeous  style. 
When  completed,  this  building  will  accommodate  about  eight  hundred 
children,  and  will  cost  about  $125,000.  The  building  is  to  be  completed 
within  a  year,  and  will  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
now  at  St.  Paul's  church,  in  Court  street. 

St  Mary's  Female  HospitcUj  No.  153  Clinton  street,  founded  in  the  year 
1867,  is  also  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  In  less  than 
six  months  after  its  opening,  June  9,  1868,  it  received  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  patients.  « 

VistttUion  Convent  and  Academy,  This  conventual  establishment,  on  the 
comer  of  Johnson  and  Pearl  streets,  embraces  also  a  young  ladies  academy 
of  a  high  order,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupib. 

The  Visitation  order  was  founded  at  Annecy  in  Savoy,  June  6,  1610,  by 
St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  a  French  widow  lady,  and  grandmother  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  S^vigne.  The  constitutions  of  the  order  were  drawn 
up  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the  director  of  St.  Jane.  The  first  Visitation 
convent  was  formally  established  by  Miss  Alice  Lalor  and  thirteen  associates 
at  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1813.  The  monastery  in 
Brooklyn  was  founded  September  24, 1855,  by  Mother  Mary  Juliana  Mat- 
thews with  six  choir  religious  and  two  out  sisters. 
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The  babit  worn  by  these  ladies  is  yery  simple,  black  with  long  white 
sleeves ;  their  veil  is  plain  and  black.  They  wear  a  black  band  over  the 
forehead  and  a  guimpe  of  white  linen  descending  nearly  to  the  waist  without 
any  fold.  A  silver  cross  on  the  breast  and  a  black  rosary  in  the  girdle 
complete  the  attire.     The  superior  is  Mother  Mary  Liguori  Wernig. 

St,  Francis  of  Asnmim^  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  a  recent  order,  founded  in  Ireland  in  1827,  by  Catherine  Mc- 
Auley,  with  a  view  especially  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
sick  and  poor.  The  first  house  in  the  United  States  was  that  established 
at  Pittsburgh  in  1843.  That  of  Brooklyn  was  founded  in  185&,  and  num- 
bers six  professed  and  two  lay  sisters.  The  present  superior  is  Mother 
Mary  Vincent  Haire.  Their  operations  include  many  works  beneficial  to 
the  community  at  large.  They  direct  a  select  school  for  young  ladies  which 
has  eighty  pupils ;  a  free  school  of  two  hundred  pupils ;  an  orphan  asylum 
containing  seventy  orphans,  and  an  industrial  school  in  which  sixty  girls 
are  taught  and  provided  with  employment. 

C<mvent  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Dominic,  The  order  of  St.  Dominic  was 
founded  in  1216,  by  St.  Dominic  de  G-uzman  aud,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Zeni  brothers,  had  convents  in  Greenland  in  1380.  Their  first 
establishment  in  the  United  States  was  in  1805.  Not  long  after,  a  convent  of 
Sisters  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  established  in  Kentucky.  The 
house  in  Brooklyn  is,  however,  a  filiation  from  a  Bavarian  convent  and  was 
established  in  1852.  It  is  situated  on  Montrose  and  Graham  avenues.  The 
superior  is  Sister  Seraphina  Staimer.  The  community  consists  of  twenty- 
two  professed,  nine  novices  and  six  postulants. 

Convents  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph,  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were 
founded  at  Puy,  October  15, 1650,  by  Father  John  Peter  Medaille.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1836,  by  Bishop  Eosati  of  St.  Louis. 
The  first  house  in  Brooklyn  was  established  in  1856.  St,  Mary's  Convent, 
on  Grand  street  near  Graham  avenue,  has  now  as  prioress.  Sister  Mary 
John.  They  direct  an  academy  for  young  ladies  with  eighty  pupils ;  and  a 
free  school  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 

St,  Joseph's  Academy  of  the  same  order,  at  No.  34  South  Third  street, 
has  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Sister  Mary  Baptista  being  superior. 
Their  chief  establishment  on  Long  Island  is  at  Flushing. 
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Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St,  Francis,  This  community  have  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Hicks  streets,  Sister  Hildegard  being  superior.  They 
embrace  seven  professed  sisters,  four  novices  and  three  postulants.  They 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  have  forty  patients. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  This  community,  founded  in  France 
by  the  venerable  De  la  Salle,  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1846. 
In  Brooklyn  they  direct  at  St.  James's  Cathedral  a  parish  school  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  boys. 

« 
Monastery  of  St,  Francis  of  Assisi.     This  institution  at  Nos.  19,  21,  23 

Butler  street,  is  occupied  by  the  Franciscan  Brothers,  an  order  devoted  to 

the   cause   of   education.      The   community   numbers   nineteen  professed 

brothers,  thirteen  novices,  and  sixteen  postulants.     Brother  Jerome  is  the 

superior.     The  house  was  founded  in  1860.     They  direct  an  academy  with 

one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils  at  Nos.  22  and  24  East  Baltic  street, 

an|}  direct  parish  schoob  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  This  modest  conventual  establishment,  at  No. 
608  DeKalb  avenue,  is  directed  by  seven  sisters.  The  order  was  founded  at 
St.  Servan,  France,  in  1840,  by  two  devoted  women  who  consecrated  their 
lives  to  the  care  of  the  aged  poor.  Their  establishment  in  Brooklyn  was 
begun  in  1869,  and  it  already  occupies  three  houses.  The  sisters  have  no 
revenues,  they  depend  on  charity,  and  what  they  can  collect.  They  re- 
ceive anything  that  can  be  used  for  food  or  clothing,  and  in  this  way  pro- 
vide  in  health  and  sickness  for  their  large  dependent  family. 

Y.   I^ESBTTERIAN   CHURCHES. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School).  The  ground  upon  which  the 
Plymouth  Church  now  stands,  comprising  seven  lots,  running  through  from 
Cranberry  to  Orange  streets,  was  purchased  in  1822,  by  John  and  Jacob 
M.  Hicks,  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for  the  use  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  At  that  time  the  population  of  Brooklyn  was  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  enterprise  was  regarded  by  cautious  men  as  hazardous ;  the 
church  being  built  in  what  was  then  cultivated  fields,  and  far  out  from  the 
settled  portion  of  the  village,  though  now  in  the  densest  part  of  Brooklyn 
Heights.  It  was  organized  with  ten  members,  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1822,  and  was  incorporated  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  The  high  personal  character  of  its  first  trustees  gave  to  the  new  enter- 
prise a  dignity  and  prominence  which  assured  its  success.   The  new  organiza- 
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tion  was  admitted  to  connection  with  the  presbytery  of  New  York,  April  10, 
1822 ;  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  the  corner-stone  of  a  substantial 
church  edifice  was  laid.  This  building,  which  was  considered  in  those  days  as 
^'  a  very  handsome  brick  building,  something  in  the  gothio  style,"  was  serenty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eighteen  feet, 
making  it  ninety  feet  in  depth,  by  fifty-five  feet  in  width.  A  lecture  room, 
including  a  sabbath  school  room  and  study,  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
church,  fronting  upon  Orange  street,  in  1831.  The  first  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Sanford,  who  was  installed  on  the  16th  of  October,  1823,  was 
dismissed  January  11,  1829,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  December  25,  1836.  His  remains,  by  request 
of  the  people  of  this  congregation,  were  removed  hither  from  Philadelphia, 
and  now  rest  in  the  minister's  vault  beneath  the  church  edifice,  with  those 
of  his  first  wife,  with  whom  he  was  permitted  to  live  only  a  few  months, 
and  suitable  inscriptions  to  their  memory  are  engraven  upon  two  marble 
tablets  inserted,  under  cover,  under  the  south  portico.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lynn  Carroll  (father  of  the  present  pastor  of  Lee  avenue 
Reformed  church),  previously  pastor  of  a  church  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  who 
was  installed  March,  1829,  and  dismissed  July  9, 1835.  After  his  departure, 
the  pulpit  remained  vacant  nearly  two  years ;  until,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1837, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hanson  Cos,  D.D.,  was  installed  as  third  pastor  of  this 
church.  In  November,  1838,  the  division  of  the  synod  of  New  York  was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  division  of  the  membership  of  this  church. 
About  forty  fiimilies,  including  three  elders  and  nearly  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  church,  in  their  religious  opinions  and  sentiments,  preferred  to  retain 
their  connection  with  the  presbytery  of  New  York,  which  remained  attached 
to  the  old  school  synod  and  general  assembly,  and  therefore  asserting  them- 
selves to  be  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn,  withdrew  from  Dr. 
Cox's  charge.  The  pastor,  seven  elders,  and  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  con-  . 
tinned  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1846,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  elegant  house  of  worship  was  laid }  the  edifice 
being  first  opened  for  service  on  the  6th  of  June,  1847.  The  old  church 
in  Cranberry  street  had  been  sold,  in  June,  1846,  for  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
to  parties  who  subsequently  conveyed  it  to  Plymouth  church. 

Dr.  Cox's  farewell  sermon  was  preached  on  the  16th  of  April,  1854,  and 
a  call  having  been  extended,  in  December,  1854,  to  the  Rev.  William 
Hogarth,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  accepted  by  him,  he  was  installed  on  ihe 
15th  of  March,  1855.    On  the  20th  of  March,  1860,  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
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Robinson,  D.D.,  fonnerly  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  ohurcb,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
was  installed ;  resigned  March,  1868,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  a 
member  of  his  family,  and  went  to  Europe,  being  at  present  the  pastor  in 
charge  of  tl^e  American  chapel  at  Paris.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rey. 
Norman  Seaver,  who  was  installed  December  1st,  1869.  He  is  a  native  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  April  23d,  1834  5  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  in  1854 ;  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1856,  and  for  two 
years  practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  then  studied  divinity  and  graduated  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  1860 ;  was  installed  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  August  29,  1860,  from  which 
he  resigned  to  accept  his  present  charge.  He  received  his  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Middlesex  College,  Vt.,  in  1868.  Present  church  membership,  seven 
hundred  and  ten,  and  of  Sunday  school,  eight  hundred  and  twenty. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School).  The  seceding  portion  of  the 
congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  for  about  a  year  after  their 
withdrawal,  maintained  public  worship  in  the  Court  House ;  until,  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  secure  an  amicable  division  of  the  property, 
they  set  about  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  the  corner-stone  of  which,  was 
laid  on  the  3d  of  September,  1839,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  of  Prince- 
ton. This  building,  which  was  finished  during  the  ensuing  year,  was 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Pineapple  streets,  its  dimensions  being 
eighty-five  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  was  constructed  of  brick,  in  the  gothio 
style.  It  was  then  considered  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  the  city,  and 
its  cost,  including  the  ground,  was  $40,000.  The  Rev.  Melancthon  Williams 
Jacobus,  was  installed  as  the  first  pastor  of  this  congregation  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  and  was  only  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health,  October  21,  1851. 
His  labors  here  were  faithfully  carried  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which 
few  young  ministers  have  encountered  and  overcome.  For  over  two  years 
ailer  his  departure  the  pulpit  was  vacant,  and  the  congregation  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  distracted  state.  When  his  successor  the  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Yan  Dyke,  came  here  in  May,  1853,  the  church  edifice  which  had  been 
removed,  in  1850,  from  Fulton  and  Pineapple  streets  to  its  present  location, 
on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Remsen,  was  still  unfinished  and  the  member- 
ship  had  dwindled  to  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  was  installed  as  pastor  on  the  29th  of  June,  1853,  and  since  that 
period  the  church  has  expended  about  $12,000  in  the  completion  and  the 
improvement  of  the  building,  and  some  $15,000  towards  the  extinction  of 
their  debt.     Its  progress  in  other  respects  has  been  encouraging. 
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Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor,  is  the  son  of  a 
venerable  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  of  Dutch  descent.  .  He  was 
born  at  Abingdon,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  March  2,  1822;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  July,  1843;  married  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1845,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  2d  Presbyterian 
church  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  following  June.  In  April,  1852,  his 
health  being  seriously  impaired  by  repeated  attacks  of  bilious  fever,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  pastoral  cares,  and  after  preaching  as  a  stated  supply 
for  three  months,  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  he  was  settled  over  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  his  removal  to 
Brooklyn. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School),  was  organized  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  October  25th,  1831,  froYn  a  colony  of  the  First 
church,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members.  They  first  erected  a  lecture  room 
on  Adams  street,  near  Concord,  which  was  opened  for  divine  worship.  May 
1st,  1832.  During  the  years  1833  and  '34,  a  brick  church  edifice,  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  order,  one  hundred  and  three  feet  by  seventy-five,  was  erected 
on  Clinton  street,  near  Fulton,  at  a  cost  of  about  924,000,  and  $4,000  for  the 
ground.  It  was  dedicated  May  4,  1834,  and  a  lecture  room  was  subse- 
quently built  on  an  adjoining  lot,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  the  old  one  in  which 
they  had  first  worshiped  having  been  disposed  offer  $8,000. 

The  Bev.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church, 
March  22d,  1832.  He  died  November  24,  1854,  aged  fifty-six  years.  His 
successors  have  been  the  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  DJ),,  who  served  fof  about  two 
years,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Nathaniel  West,  during  whose  term 
difficulties  arose,  which  resulted  in  his  dismissal;  and  the  pulpit  is  as  yet 
vacant. 

llie  Third  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School) .  In  the  spring  of  1831 ,  a  few 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  pastor  (this  was  the 
only  Presbyterian  church  at  this  time),  commenced  a  mission  sabbath  school  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  dwelling  house  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  street  and 
Hudson  avenue,  then  Jackson  street  In  January,  1833,  a  frame  building 
was  erected  at  153  Nassau  street,  nearly  opposite  Stanton  street,  for  a 
school  and  for  occasional  religious  meetings.  April  13, 1835,  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian church  was  there'  organized  with  thirty-four  members,  and  the 
Bev.  BoUin  S.  Stone  was  installed  as  the  first  pastor.  Mr.  Stone  resigned 
in  1837,  and  the  congregation  removed  to  the  Classical  Hall  in  Washington 
street,  near  Concord,  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Mediator.     Bev. 
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William  Beale  Lewis  was  installed  pastor  October  10,  1837  3  and  the  present 
chnrcb  edifice  was  erected,  in  Jay  street,  between  Sands  and  High,  in  1840. 
Mr.  Lewis  resigned  in  October,  1848,  after  a  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  and 
died  in  January,  1849.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes  was  installed  in  April,  .1849, 
and  resigned  to  become  a  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, September,  1854.  Rey.  WiUiam  S.  Karr  was  installed  on  the  28tb 
of  September,  1854,  and  resigned  November  15,  1867,  after  a  pastorate  of 
thirteen  years.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Greene  was  installed  the  12th  of  May,  1868, 
and  is  now  the  pastor.  Present  church  membership  is  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  that  of  sabbath  school  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Fourth  PrMhytenan  Ohurch  (New  School),  was  organized  at  Gow- 
anus,  by  the  third  presbytery  of  New  York,  in  February,  1838.  A  house 
of  worship  was  erected  soon  after,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  R.  Kellogg  was  in- 
stalled June  4,  1839,  by  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn. i  He  was  dismissed  on 
the  7th  of  December  following,  and  the  congregation  being  few,  and  op- 
pressed with  debt,  the  church  was  dissolved  by  the  presbytery.  May  9, 1842, 
and  subsequently,  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  Third  Dutch  church 
{PHma^s  L.  /.,  p.  398). 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  which  was  first  organized 
in  Brooklyn,  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  congregation  which  subsequently 
existed  under  the  same  name.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  schism  which  00- 
curred  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  Second,  or  Central  Dutch  church.  "  Those 
membem,"  says  Prime,  "  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Tappan,  by  the  olassis,  in  1836,  immediately  seceded  and  set  up  worship  in 
a  school  house  in  Henry  street,  near  Pineapple,  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Tappan,  and  were  shortly  after  organized  a  Gangregatumcd  Ohurch, 
In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
church,  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Samuel  A.  Willoughby,  Esq., 
and  this  church  removed  to  that  building,  which  was  dedicated  May  30th, 
1839,  Mr.  T.  still  continuing  their  preacher.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
the  church  changed  its  order,  and  placed  itself  under  the  care  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Brooklyn,  by  the  name  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1839,  the  church  was  reported  as  consisting  of  thirty  members,  Mr.  Tappan 
pastor.    He,  however,  left  the  church  during  that  year,  and  in  December, 

'  One  aooonnt  says  that  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  February,  1837,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox,  and  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Uiat 
its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Belden,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kellogg. —  H.  R.  S. 

94 
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1838,  after  some  trials,  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.D.,  was  called,  but  for 
some  unascertained  reason,  was  not  installed,''  and  the  church  and  congre- 
gation shortly  after  removed  from  the  building  above  mentioned,  to  a  school 
room  near  the  South  ferry,  where  Dr.  Peters  continued  to  preach.  After  a 
few  weeks  this  discontinued,  and  it  is  presumed  the  church  was  soon  after 
disbanded. 

The  Fifth,  Fresbi/tertan  Church  (New  School),  was  an  entirely  distinct 
organization  from  the  preceding.  The  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Jr.,  was  or- 
dained in  January,  1841,  in  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Wil- 
loughby  streets,  built  in  1839,  by  S.  A.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  and  occupied  by 
the  first  mentioned  Fifth  Presbyterian  church.  Shortly  after  a  church  was 
formed  of  twenty  members.  The  building  is  seventy  by  forty  feet,  and  cost 
$10,000,  but  is  now  used  as  an  auction  sales  room. 

The  Sixth  Freihyterian  Church  (New  School),  was  organized  at  the 
Wallabout,  January  26, 1840,  by  a  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery. 
It  consisted  of  ten  members,  to  whom  eight  more  were  soon  after  added, 
but  it  was  never  legally  organized.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pastor,  the  vote  was  divided,  but  a  majority  being  for  the  Rev. 
James  Knox,  who  was  called  but  declined.  He,  however,  labored  here 
about  three  months.  After  his  departure,  the  church  became  extinct, 
although  it  continued  to  have  a  nominal  existence  for  about  three  years. 
Some  of  its  members  joined  the  present  Wallabout  church,  others  were 
scattered,  and,  at  length,  July  9, 1843,  the  two  elders  who  alone  remained 
removed  their  relations  to  the  Wallabout  church,  which  closed  the  whole 
concern. 

The  Free  Freihyterian  Church  (New  School),  was  organized  with  thirty- 
six  members,  March  22,  1841,  and  the  Rev.  Russell  J.  Judd  installed  pastor, 
the  1st  of  May  following,  by  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  dismissed 
in  the  autumn  of  1843.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  the  Rev.  Edward  Reed 
was  installed  and  dismissed  in  about  a  year.  Subsequently  this  oongrega^ 
tion  purchased  the  edifice  erected  by  the  Second  Baptist  church  on  the 
comer  of  Tillary  and  Lawrence  street.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  the  church, 
having  become  vacant,  unanimously  agreed  to  change  their  order  and  become 
Congregational  (^Frime's  L.  i.,  p.  399). 

The  South  Brooklyn  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  was  organized 
September  18, 1842,  with  seventy-two  members,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
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Spear  was  installed  pastor,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1843,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Brooklyn.  Their  first  place  of  worship  was  a  school  house  on  Pacific  street, 
which  they  purchased  and  occupied  until  their  present  beauti^l  edifice,  on 
Clinton,  corner  of  Amity  street,  was  completed  and  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice on  the  24th  of  August,  1845.  Its  dimensions  are  sixty  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet,  including  a  lecture  room  in  the  rear,  and  its  whole 
cost  was  about  $28,000. 

The  WaUahout  Fresbi/terian  Church  (Old  School).  The  Wallabout 
yilli^e,  now  East  Brooklyn,  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  the  ancient  Waale-boght.  Prior  to  the  years  1828  and  '30,  this 
territory  lay  in  farms.  About  that  time,  however,  an  extensive  rope-walk, 
constructed  of  brick,  and  worked  by  steam,  was  erected,  together  with  a 
large  stone  building  for  dwellings.  This  soon  became  the  nucleus  for  a 
little  village,  and  in  1836  and  '37,  the  farms  were  cut  up  into  lots  and 
streets,  several  of  which  were  graded,  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  settlement 
was  fairly  commenced.  The  first  religious  occupation  of  the  ground  was  by 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  in  1836 ;  followed,  in  1837,  by  the  Episcopalians, 
and  in  1840,  by  the  (New  School)  Presbyterians,  and  the  Reformed  Dutch 
denomination.  These  enterprises,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Epis- 
copalian, proved  failures,  and  are  now  numbered  among  the  things  that 
were. 

Shortly  after  the  abandonment  of  the  last  named  organization,  the  Bev. 
Jonathan  Oreenleaf  engaged  Acadamy  Hall,  in  Skillman  street  (the  same 
building  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  former  Presbyterian  and  Dutch 
Reformed  churches),  and,  on  the  last  sabbath  in  September;  1842,  held  a 
meeting  which  was  attended  by  about  forty-five  persons,  children  included. 
This  meeting  was  continued,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  duly 
commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  to 
labor  at  the  Wallabout,  as  their  missionary.  His  labors  being  steadily  pro- 
secuted, some  special  attention  to  religion  appeared,  the  public  meetings 
increased  in  the  numbers  of  attendants,  and  toward  winter  it  was  thought  that 
the  proper  time  had  arrived  for  the  formation  of  a  church.  Application 
being  made  to  the  Old  School  Presbytery  of  New  York,  a  church  was  regu- 
larly organized  by  them,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1842,  under  the  name 
of  the  Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  It  consisted  of  sixteen 
members  (five  males  and  eleven  females),  nine  of  whom  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobus. In  January,  1843,  the  congregation  was  legally  constituted  under 
the  statute  and  trustees  chosen,  and  in  February,  1843,  a  call  was  extended 
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to  the  Rey.  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  become  their  pastor,  and  on  the  8th  of  March 
following  he  was  installed  in  that  office  by  the  New  York  presbytery.  The 
next  effort  made  was  to  erect  a  church.  A  lot  of  ground  on  Franklin 
near  Myrtle  avenue,  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  wife, 
anil  a  subscription  opened  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds,  on  these 
two  conditions,  vis  :  First,  that  neither  house  or  land  should  be  mortgaged 
for  money  to  build  with,  and  secondly,  that  the  building  should  advance  only 
as  funds  were  provided  with  which  to  pay  the  bilb.  The  founders  of  the 
Wallabout  Presbyterian  church,  had  learned  wisdom  from  the  mistakes  and 
ill-success  of  their  predecessors;  and  the  result  proved  the  soundness  and 
Christian  honesty  of  their  views.  The  subscription  was  opened  at  the  dose 
of  the  summer  of  1843,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  1844,  a  commencement 
was  made  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  building ;  towards  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, the  house  was  finished,  glased  and  painted,  and  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1845,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  neat  edifice  of 
wood,  with  a  stone  basement,  its  dimensions  being  sixty-five  by  fifty  feet, 
with  turret  and  belfry,  a  gallery  at  one  end,  and  one  hundred  and  two  pews 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  capacity  of  seating  comfortably  six  hundred 
persons.  It  has  a  lecture  room  and  other  convenient  apartments  in  the 
basement,  and  the  whole  was  completed  without  burdening  the  oongr^^ion 
with  debt,  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,  exclusive  of  bell,  chimnies,  carpets,  lamps, 
fence,  etc.,  which  were  contributed  by  individuals. 

The  number  of  members,  in  July,  1862,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Rev.  Dr.  Greenleaf  died,  April  24th,  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bev.  Wm.  A.  Furguson,  who  was  called  April  28th,  1865,  and  whose  relation 
with  the  church  was  dissolved  by  the  presbytery,  October  29th  1867.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Halsey,  who  commenced  preaching  January 
1st,  1868,  and  was  called  to  the  pastorate  February  21st,  1868,  but,  owing 
to  ill  health,  was  not  installed  until  November  3d,  1869.  Total  church 
membership,  three  hundred  and  two,  and  sabbath  school  three  hundred. 

Central  Prethyterian.  Ckun:h  (Old  School),  Schermerhorn,  near  Nevins 
street.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1834,  the  Prince  street  Mission  School  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  then 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer.  The  suceess  of 
that  school,  of  which  John  Morris,  the  senior  elder  of  the  church,  was  the  ' 
first,  and  0.  0.  Mudge  the  last  superintendent,  drew  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  church  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  on  April  13th,  1847, 
twenty-five  persons  were  set  apart  as  a  distinct  church,  under  the  title  of 
the  Oentral  Presbyterian  Ohurch.    Worship  was  conducted,  at  the  school 
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room  in  Prince  street,  until  the  purchase  of  the  building  in  Willoughby 
street,  corner  of  Pearl,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  church. 
The  Bey.  Nathaniel  C.  Locke  was  installed  as  the  first  pastor,  and  under  his 
labors,  the  congregation  grew  and  strengthened,  and  during  a  season  of 
revival,  a  goodly  number  were  added  to  its  membership.  Mr.  Locke  being 
dismissed  in  1850,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Calvin  Edson  Rockwell,  who 
was  installed  on  the  13th  of  February,  1851.  At  length,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  years,  it  became  manifest  that  the  church  must  secure  a  more  attractive 
and  permanent  house  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  erection  of  a  new  edifice^ 
however,  seemed  at  that  time  impracticable,  until  a  sale  had  been  first  se- 
cured for  their  Willoughby  street  property,  over  which  impended  a  heavy 
mortgage.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Jantiary,  1853,  the  usual  lecture 
was  interrupted  by  a  severe  storm;  but  six  or  seven  were  present,  who, 
with  the  pastor,  held  a  prayer  meeting,  making  the  difficulties  that  were 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  church,  a  special  subject  of  prayer.  On  the 
succeeding  week,  an  advantageous  offer  was  made  for  the  building,  which 
was  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan* 
uary  24th.  A  frame  tabernacle  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Nevins  streets,  which  was  first  occupied  for  public  service  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1853,  and  the  congregation  immediately  proceeded  with  the  erection 
of  the  new  building,  located  on  Schermerhorn,  near  Nevins  street.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  November  4, 1853,  its  basement  was  first  opened  for 
public  worship  on  the  11th  of  June,  1854,  and  on  the  10th  of  December, 
of  the  same  year,  the  church  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Gh)d.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  ninely-nine  by  sixty-two  feet,  having  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pewB  on  the  ground  floor,  and  forty-two  in  the  gallery.  Its  front  is 
decorated  with  a  portico  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  and  its  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  about  930,000.  In  1855,  an  extensive  revival  added  largely  to 
the  number  of  the  church.  Dr.  Rockwell  resigned  his  charge  in  1868,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage,  who  was  installed  March  22d, 
1869.  Mr  Talmage  was  bom  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  first  studied  law,  then 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  then  pursued  his 
studies  for  the  ministry  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  He 
came  to  Brooklyn  from  Philadelphia  where  he  had  been  settled  for  seven  years. 

TKe  FirU  Reformed  IWsbytertan  Church  is  an  ofibhoot  from  the  church 
of  the  same  name  in  New  York  city,  for  more  than  forty  years  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  N.  McLeod,  D.D,  Several  respectable 
fiimilies  in  connection  with  that  church  resided  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn ; 
and,  believing  that  there  was  room  and  need  for  another  church.  Dr.  McL., 
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in  January,  1848,  after  conference  with  Mr.  Thomas  MoBamey  and  others, 
hired  a  hall,  and  advertised  that  he  would  preach  there  on  a  certain  day. 
Thirty-one  persons  were  present  at  the  appointed  time;  preaching  was  con- 
tinued ;  the  numbers  increased,  and,  on  the  third  of  April,  1848,  a  congre- 
gation of  twenty-five  members  was  formally  organized  by  the  presbytery. 
Mr.  G.  A.  McMillan,  their  first  pastor,  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health. 
On  January  12th,  1861,  Mr.  J.  Agnew  Crawford,  then  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Zenia,  Ohio,  was  called  and  settled.  He  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
and  Rev.  Alexander  Clements  received  and  accepted  a  call  November  30, 
1863 ;  being  installed  January  4,  1864.  HI  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
in  May,  1865,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Nevins  Woodside,  who  was 
ordained  and  installed  January  17, 1867. 

The  congregation  have  a  respectable  place  of  worship  in  Duffield  street, 
near  Myrtle  avenue,  and  are  a  persevering,  public  spirited  and  liberal  people. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  was  organized  in 
a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Sackett  streets,  January  31,  1856,  with 
about  sixty  members.  A  lecture  room  was  immediately  commenced  on 
the  corner  of  First  Place  and  Clinton  street,  and  for  a  year  the  congre- 
gation enjoyed  the  pulpit  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  professor 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Hugh  S.  Carpenter  was  installed.  He  had  previously 
been  settled  in  the  Canal  Street  church.  New  York,  and  the  State  Street 
church,  Portland,  Me.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  University, 
and  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  Westminster  under  his 
charge  has  enjoyed  unbroken  harmony  and  a  quiet  but  steady  increase  of 
membership,  now  numbering  about  two  hundred.  In  October,  1867,  the 
new  church  edifice,  facing  on  Clinton  street,  corner  of  First  Place  was  finished 
and  dedicated.  It  is  in  the  semi-circular  gothic  style,  and  comprises  the 
auditory,  lecture  room,  with  Sunday  school  over  it,  also  class  rooms  and 
study ;  covering  ground  about  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  lecture 
room  forming  the  rear  portion  of  the  building  and  fronting  on  First  Place.  The 
main  front  and  tower  (which  stands  on  the  south-aast  corner,  and  is  ninety 
feet  in  height),  and  the  lecture  room  front  is  of  Belleville  (N.  J.  ),  drab  sand- 
stone, the  arches  being  relieved  by  alternate  arch  stones  of  lighter  color, 
giving  a  pleasing  effect,  the  whole  being  in  ashlar,  set  in  courses  and  dabbed 
and  tooled  on  the  face ;  the  fianks  are  of  Co^inecticut  brown  stone,  finished 
in  broken  ashlar.  The  roof  is  of  variegated  slate.  The  auditory  is  seventy- 
four  feet  wide,  by  ninety-six  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  high  in  the  centre,  the 
organ  gallery  being  in  the  front  of  the  building,  fiicing  the  pulpit.     The 
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main  roof  is  sustained,  and  aisles  formed  on  eaoh  side  by  a  row  of  round 
(^liinins  with  rich  capitals ;  the  aisles  and  the  centre  portion,  or  nave  are 
handsomely  groined,  ribbed  and  moulded,  the  whole  being  in  plaster  work. 
The  apse  for  pulpit  is  richly  moulded  and  ornamented,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  same  being  finished  to  imitate  white  marble,  and  the  upper  in  delicate 
blue  with  yellowish  gray  mouldings ;  the  auditory  walls  are  colored  in  reddish 
gray  blocks  of  different  tints,  and  the  ceilings  are  the  same  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  apse.  The  whole  interior  wood  work  is  finished  in  black  walnut; 
the  window  glass  tinted  and  stained,  and  will  be  lighted  at  night  by  a 
cluster  of  gas  jets  under  a  Frinck  reflector  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  John  Knox  Presbyterian  Churchy  was  commenced  on  the  corner  of 
Fulton  avenue  and  Adelphi  street,  May  4th,  1856 ;  and  a  church  organized 
June  12th,  by  the  presbytery  of  Nassau,  with  sixteen  members,  eight  of 
whom  were  males.  The  Rev.  Lorenzo  Wescott  was  ordained  pastor,  October 
16, 1856.    We  have  no  further  history  of  this  church. 

LafaytUe  Avenue  Preibyterian  Ohurch  (New  School),  comer  of  Lafayette 
avenue  and  Oxford  street.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1857,  a  meeting  of  several 
gentlemen  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lambert,  Clinton  ave- 
nue, for  consultation  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  that  vicinity,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  After 
prayer  and  deliberation,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  in  the  providence  of  Gi>d, 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  expedient  that  a 
Presbyterian  church  should  be  organized  in  the  11th  ward,  to  be  connected 
with  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  further  the  object  contemplated  in  the  resolution,  and 
on  the  16th  of  June  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  church  on  Carlton 
avenue,  occupied  by  the  Park  Congregational  Society,  when,  after  a  full 
expression  of  opinion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  organize  a  Presbyte- 
rian ohurch,  as  contemplated  in  the  resolution  of  May  16th,  and  arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made  to  purchase  and  occupy  the  building  in 
Carlton  avenue,  near  De  Kalb ;  the  Park  Congregational  church  worshiping 
there  having  resolved  to  disband. 

Trustees  were  elected  according  to  law,  and  the  congregation  organized 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  29th 
of  June  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
presbytery  of  Brooklyn  to  organize  said  church. 

The  presbytery  granted  the  application  June  30th,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July,  met  in  the  church,  Carlton  avenue,  and  duly  constituted  the  church, 
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sixteen  males  and  tbirtj-two  females  being  reoeiyed  from  tbe  various 
obnrcbes.  Messrs.  N.  W.  Burtis,  Josiab  Windell,  and  Harrison  Teller, 
M.D.,  were  cbosen  elders,  and  Jobn  Rhodes  and  Balpb  Hunt,  deacons. 

Soon  after  tbe  organization,  tbe  ebureb  engaged  tbe  serrices  of  tbe  Rev. 
Roswell  D.  Hitcbcook,  wbo  continued  to  occupy  tbe  pulpit  until  January, 

1859.  In  tbe  spring  of  1858,  tbe  congregation  bad  so  increased  tbat  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  tbe  accommodationB,  by  extending  tbe  building 
towards  De  Kalb  avenue,  tbus  fnrnisbing  seats  for  some  seven  bundred  and 
fifty.  On  tbe  termination  of  tbe  services  of  Rev.  Professor  Hitcbcock,  tbe  Rev. 
Lyman  Wbiting,  of  Portsmoutb,  N.  H.,  occupied  tbe  pulpit  until  August, 
1859. 

On  tbe  7tb  of  February,  1860,  tbe  Rev.  Tbeodore  L.  Cuyler,  of  tbe 
'Market  street  Reformed  Dutcb  cburcb.  New  York,  was  unanimously  elected 
pastor,  and  baving  accepted  tbe  call,  entered  upon  bis  duties  on  tbe  eigbtb 
of  April,  and  was  installed  by  tbe  presbytery  of  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday 
evening,  24tb  of  April. 

On  the  9tb  of  November,  1860,  ground  was  formally  broken  for  a  new 
oburcb  edifice  on  tbe  corner  of  Lafayette  avenue  and  Oxford  street,  and  the 
building  commenced  in  tbe  spring  of  1861,  and  was  completed  in  March, 

1852.  Tbe  building  is  of  Belleville  ireestone,  and  in  tbe  Romanesque  style ; 
it  is  one  bundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  eighty-six  in  width.  The 
height  of  tbe  spire  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet.  The  auditorium 
contains  three  hundred  pews,  and  will  accommodate  from  one  thousand  seven 
bundred  to  one  thousand  eight  bundred  persons.  Above  the  lecture  room 
and  pastor's  study  are  two  spacious  sabbath  school  rooms,  >  each  ninety  feet 
in  length.  Tbe  whole  cost  of  the  ground  and  of  tbe  edifice  did  not  exceed 
$60,000. 

After  tbe  completion  of  the  new  edifice,  tbe  name  of  the  cburcb  organ- 
ization wafi  changed  to  tbat  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
Its  present  membership  numbers  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenl^. 

Tbe  Rev.  Theodore  Ledyard  Cuyler  was  born  at  Aurora,  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
January  lOtb,  1822.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  and  died  when  bis  only 
child  was  four  years  old.  Dr.  Cuyler  graduated  at  Princeton  CoUege  in 
1841,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.     He  married  in 

1853,  the  daughter  of  tbe  Hon.  J.  Matbiot,  of  Ohio ;  preached  first  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  in  1846,  then  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1849,  whence  be  removed 
to  Market  at.'eet  church,  .in  j^ew  York,  in  1853.  He  was  installed  tbe  first 
pastor  of  tbe  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  cburcb,  Brooklyn,  in  April, 

1860.  Dr.  Cuyler  possesses'  sound  health,  and  a  remarkable  energy  for 
work.    During  a  ministry  of  twenty-two  years  be  has  lost  only  one  Sunday 
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through  Bickness.  In  additioQ  to  his  pasloral  uid  pnlpit  labors,  he  has  been 
AD  indefatig&ble  contribntor  to  the  religious  press.  Besides  three  little  books,' 
entitled  Straj/  Arroun,  The  Cedar  Chrittian,  aud  the  Empty  Crib,  which 
have  a  lai^  circulation.  Dr.  Cajter  has  written  over  one  thonsand  artides 
of  a  religions  and  refonnatorj  character,  which  hare  appeared  in  the  Inde- 
pendent, Evangeliat,  InUUigeacer,  Pretbffterian,  Zion's  Herald  and  National 
Temperance  Advocate. 

The  Cumberland  Street  Chapel  (near  Myrtle  eveuue),  which  iscouDected 
with  this  church,  has  a  preaching  serrioe  every  sabbath  morning,  and  a 
Mission  school  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  oommuniou  being  administered  there 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  by  the  pastor  and  session. 

A  new  mission  chapel,  erected  by  the  Lafayette  avenue  Presbytemn 
Church,  as.a  memorial  of  the  revival  of  1866,  on  Warren  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  is  now  a  distinct  church,  known  as  The  Memnriai 
Pretbylerian  Church,  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Brown,  pastor.  It  was  oi^niied 
in  March,  1867,  having  thirty-three  members;  on  the  23d  of  April  succeed- 
ing the  present  pastor  was  installed,  and  now  the  church  has  ninety  members, 
with  a  rapidly  growing  congregation. 

The  Genevan  Pretbyterian  Church  (Old  School),  Gates  avenue,  corner  of 
Hunter  street,  was  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau,  June  12,  1856, 


Genetan  Presbttebiaii  Chubch. 


uuder  the  name  of  the  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chnrob,  and  so  Oontinued 
until  June,  A.  D.,  1864,  when  its  place  of  worship  was  removed  from  Green» 
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avenue,  corner  of  Clermont  avenue,  to  its  present  place,  where  the  church 
edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated,  June  19,  1864,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  church,  and  by  order  of  the  presbytery,  the  title  was  changed  to  the 
name  of  the  Genevan  Presbyterian  church,  of  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  edifice  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  external  appearance  is  neat,  symme- 
trical and  substantial.  Within,  the  principal  room  or  auditorium  is  about 
thirty-five  feet  by  seventy  feet,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  abundantly 
lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  trussing  of  the  roof  timbers  is  exposed, 
having  been  finished  and  grained  in  oak,  to  correspond  with  the  other  wood- 
work ;  the  walls  are  rough  cast  in  blocks  representing  cut  stone ;  the  whole 
effect  is  pleasant,  the  room  will  seat  about  three  hundred  persons;  cost 
$9,000.  At  present  date  the  church  numbers  two  hundred  and  one  mem- 
bers, and  has  a  sabbath  school  of  about  five  hundred  members ;  W.  B.  Lee, 
pastor. 

The  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Ohurch  (New  School).  On  the  10th  of 
December,  1866,  the  sessions  of  the  First  church,  in  Henry  street  (Dr. 
Bobinson's),  and  of  the  Lafayette  avenue  church  (Dr.  Ouyler's),  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  met  in  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler's  study,  in  Oxford  street,  to 
consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  new  church  organization,  somewhere 
east  of  Washington  avenue,  in  the  seventh  ward.  Afler  hearing  statements 
from  Bev.  Mr.  St.  John  and  others,  and  a  full  discussion,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  Ed.  A.  Lambert  and  James  Robinson,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  matter  and  report  to  a  future  meeting.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  committee,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  20th  of  December  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Olin  G.  Walbridge;  Bev.  Drs.  Bobinson  and  Kendall  with  only  four 
others  were  present ;  and  it  was  then  and  there  determined  to  take  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Presbyterian  church  in  this  vicinity  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  Further  meetings  were  held, 
the  result  being  that  on  sabbath,  the  27th  of  January,  1867,  rooms  in 
Mrs.  Stone's  house  on  Gates  avenue,  having  been  rented  for  the  purpose 
public  services  were  held  morning  and  evening,  and  a  sabbath  school  organ- 
ized.    Mr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  from  the  Union  Seminary  officiated. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1867,  trustees  were  elected  according  to  law 
and  the  congregation  organized  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Classon 
avenue  Presbyterian  church.  Six  lots  were  purchased  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Classon  avenue  and  Monroe  street,  and  a  building  for  a  chapel 
commenced.  On  the  30th  of  June  it  was  finished  and  dedicated.  On  the 
5th  of  July  a  constitution  was  adopted,  elders  and  deacons  chosen,  and  a 
petition  made  to  the  presbytery  to  organize  the  ohurch.     On  the  8th  of 
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July,  1867,  tHe  church  was  duly  constituted  by  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn; 
fifby-seVen  members  being  received  on  certificate  from  other  churches,  and 
two  on  profession  of  faith.  John  Gibb,  Olin  G.  Walbridge  and  James  Rob- 
inson were  installed  as  elders,  and  Milo  Root,  John  Rhodes  and  J.  McMartin 
deacons.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1867,  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
was  held,  when  a  call  was  nnanimoosly  voted  to  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  New  York  city  to  become  their  pastor, 
ifhe  call  having  been  accepted  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  20th,  he  was 
duly  installed  by  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  congregation,  held  March  24,  1868,  it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
chapel  by  twenty-three  feet.  This  was  done  and  finished  on  May  21st.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  on  March  30th,  plans  of  a  new  church  edifice  were 
submitted,  and  unanimously  adopted ;  and  resolutions  passed,  authorizing 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  building  as  soon  as  the  pews,  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000  were  sold.  The  required  anoount  having  been  obtained, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  on  Monroe  street,  in  May,  1868, 
and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  Tuesday,  December  1st,  1868.  The  building 
is  to  be  of  Belleville  brown  stone,  with  Nova  Scotia  stone  trimmings ;  in  the 
romanesque  style,  and  will  have  eighty  feet  front  on  Classon  avenue  and  one 
hundred  feet  on  Monroe  street.  The  ft'ont  elevation  will  be  ornamented 
with  two  towers,  from  one  of  which  will  arise  a  spire  two  hundred  feet 
high.  The  interior  will  differ  from  nearly  every  other  church  edifice  in 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  pulpit  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  will  be  at  the  side.  The  organ  will  be  placed  in  a  recess 
in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  the  manuel,  however,  on  ground  floor  so  that  the 
organist  will  face  th^  pulpit.  Beside  him  the  choir  will  hare  a  place. 
This  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  continue  congregational  singing,  so 
successful  in  the  chapel.  Pews  will  be  semi-circular.  Galleries  on  three 
sides  to  seat  from  one  thousand  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  four 
hundred  people.  After  the  church  building  is  completed  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  lecture  room  to  correspond  with  the  church.  Whole  cost 
about  $100,000.  A  mission  school  is  conducted  by  the  adult  members,  and 
another  by  the  Young  People's  Association.  Present  membership  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Joseph  Tuthill  Duryea  was  born  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1832 ;  went  to 
school  at  Union  Hall  Academy,  and  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Princeton,  in  1852.  He  graduated  and  was  valedictorian  of  his  year  in  1856, 
and  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  connected  temporarily  with  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1858  and  1859,  during  which  time  he  taught  classes  in  Greek  and  Rhe- 
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torio.  In  May,  1859,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  D.D.,  as 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  During  his  stay  there  Dr.  Duryea  received  no  fewer  than 
twenty  calls  to  different  churches  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  Cali- 
fornia included.  In  March,  1862,  Dr.  Duryea  settled  as  pastor  in  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  New  York;  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn in  December,  1867. 

The  City  Park  Mmion  was  originally  organized  as  the  City  Park  Union  Mu- 
tion  Sabbath  School,  in  July,  1848,  at  a  prayer  meeting  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Kellogg,  in  Willoughby  street.  Its  first  officers  were  Isaac  N.  Judson, 
Superintendent,  John  T.  Davenport,  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  Thomas 
S.  Simmons,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  At  its  first  session,  held  on  the 
third  sabbath  in  July,  1848,  in  the  basement  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of 
Nassau  street  and  Hudson  avenue,  seven  teachers  and  seventeen  scholars 
were  present.  Its  attendance  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  demand  larger  ac- 
commodations ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  the  association  was  organized 
which  purchased  lots  in  Concord,  near  Gold  street,  on  which  was  erected 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Children* s  Home,  The  first  board  of 
trustees  of  this  association  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz : 
Austin  Melvin  (Congregationalist),  Thomas  S.  Simmons  (Methodist).  Silas 
R.  Beebe  (Baptist),  John  T.  Davenport,  Timothy  Dauncy  and  Isaac  N. 
Judson  (Presbyterians).  Mr.  Judson,  after  six  years  service,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  superintendency  of  the  school  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  M.  Terry, 
for  about  six  years ;  followed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith  for  a  year,  and,  in  May, 
1864,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Earl;  and  in  May,  1868,  by  Mr  R.  J.  Dodge.  The 
school  continued  to  flourish  for  many  years,  but  the  city  in  its  vicinity 
began  to  be  occupied  by  other  schools  established  and  sustained  by  indi- 
vidual churches,  so  that  the  union  principle  became  less  effectual  in  its 
operations,  and  hence,  those  interested  in  the  Park  Mission  Union  Sabbath 
School  became  convinced  that  a  church  organization  would  better  accommo- 
date the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  was  located.  They 
accordingly  applied  to  the  presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  which  granted  their  pe- 
tition, and  an  organization  was  effected,  composed  of  persons  mostly  from 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  From  various  reasons,  however,  this 
church  organization,  on  the  request  of  some  of  its  members,  was  disbanded, 
by  the  presbytery ;  the  teachers  continuing  to  labor  in  the  mission  jschool. 
In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Henry  street,  which  had  furnished  a 
greater  part  of  its  teachers  and  most  of  the  funds  by  which  the  mission 
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Bad  been  sustained.  The  wisdom  of  this  moyement  has  since  been  amply 
illustrated  and  justified  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  mission.  In 
February,  1866,  a  new  building  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  lots  adjoining  the  old  one,  at  a  cost  (including 
a  handsome  organ),  of  nearly  $21,000,  and  the  friends  of  the  enterprise 
determined  on  securing  the  regular  services  of  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1867,  the  session  of  the  First 
church  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Black  wood  town,  N.  J.  Mr.  W.  accepted  the  call  and  entered 
upon  his  charge  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  February  following.  Since  that 
time  the  enterprise  has  continued  to  flourish,  the  school  averaging  nearly 
five  hundred  pupils  and  its  sabbath  morning  and  evening  services  being  well 
attended.  The  trustees  of  the  First  Church  are  also  the  trustees  of  the 
chapel,  where  prayer  meetings,  preaching,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  other  means  of  grace,  are  administered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find 
it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  worship  in  the  church.  The  session,  with 
the  pastor  of  the  field,  hold  eight  regular  meetings  in  the  year,  previous  to 
the  quarterly  communion  services  in  the  chapel  for  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers, who  became,  in  fact,  members  of  the  First  Church  itself.  More  than 
a  hundred  members  have  been  added  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
profession  of  their  faith,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  chapel,  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  chapel  congregation  not  being,  as  yet,  self-sup- 
porting, is  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  First  Church,  to  which  it 
is  an  appendage,  and  whose  noble  generosity  and  Christian  philanthropy 
it  is  an  enduring  monument. 

The  Lawrence  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  In  the  year  1852,  the  asso- 
ciate reform  presbytery  of  New  York  established  a  mission  in  Brooklyn, 
where  they  soon  organized  a  church.  The  young  organization  not  having 
been  supplied  with  regular  preaching,  or  a  fixed  place  of  worship  was  ire-' 
quently  reduced  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  In  1858,  the  church  called 
the  Bev.  Adam  McClelland  to  become  their  pastor,  and  moved  from  their 
hall  in  Front  street  to  their  present  edifice  which- they  then  purchased  from 
the  Congregational  Methodists.  Early  in  the  following  year  the  church 
joined  the  assembly,  and  they  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau. 

Bev.  A.  McClelland,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  was  born  1833, 
near  Belfast,  Ulster ;  and  was  dedicated  by  his  father  to  the  gospel  ministry 
in  infancy.  But  his  father's  death  in  1839,  and  his  own  loss  of  sight  from 
measles  in  the  following  year,  with  other  domestic  afflictions,  tended  to 
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render  the  realization  of  his  father's  views  impossible.  The  three  following 
years  of  boyhood  were  marked  by  extreme  suffering  and  futile  attempts  to 
recover  sight.  When  about  twelve  he  was  converted,  and  during  his 
boyhood  the  scanty  library  in  embossed  characters  only  increased  his  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  knowledge.  He  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  from  the  New  York  University,  studied  at  the  Mt.  Zion  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Beibrmed 
Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1856 ;  ordained  and  installed  first  pastor  of  hia 
present  charge,  September  22d,  1858 ;  married  November  of  same  year. 

The  United  Presbyterian  ChurchA  In  response  to  the  petition  of  sixty- 
five  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  desirous  to  be  taken  under  its  care,  and  supplied  with 
preaching,  the  presbytery  of  New  York,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1858,  consented  to  the  request,  and  approved  of  the  organ- 
izatio  n  of  this  congregation .  The  new  church  immediately  commenced  public 
worship  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  where  it  still  continues,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  David  J.  Patterson,  its  first  and  only  pastor,  who  waa 
installed  on  the  2d  of  February,  1859.  Its  increase  has  been  encouraging, 
and  it  also  has  a  sabbath  school  in  full  and  effective  operation. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  E.  D.,  was  organized  with 
fifteen  members  (sevei)  male  and  eight  female),  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  May  26,  1842.  Shortly  afterwards,  its  mem- 
bers became  divided  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism^  which  resulted  in  the 
dismission  of  four  male  and  three  female  members,  who  subsequently 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  Congr^ational  society,  which  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere.  At  first  dependent  upon  occasional  supplies,  the  congr^atk>n 
received  an  element  of  permanence,  by  the  iDStallation,  June  13th,  1843^ 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rawson  Johnson,  who  had  commenced  his  labors  with 
them  during  the  previous  November,  and  under  whose  ministrations  they 
enjoyed  a  season  of  special  refreshing,  by  which  their  membership  was 
greatly  increased.  In  February,  1844,  when  their  number  amounted  to 
eighty-six,  a  proposition  to  transfer  their  relation  to  the  Old  School  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  again  divided  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  church ; 
and,  finally,  three  elders,  and  some  twenty  members,  were  at  their  own  request 


'  The  United  Presbyterian  church  was  formed  in  May,  1858,  after  about  twenty 
yean  of  negotiation,  by  conventions  firom  the  two  component  bodies,  known  as  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  and  the  Associate  Befoxmed  Presbyterian  churches. 
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dismissed,  March  29,  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  another  ohorcli 
to  be  placed  under  the  New  York  Presbytery.  In  April,  1845,  Mr.  John- 
son was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relations,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  James  W.  McLane,  who  was  installed  September  2,  1845.  During 
his  pastorate,  in  1848,  a  new  church  edifice  was  erected,  on  South  Fourth, 
corner  of  Sixth  street,  of  brick,  and  with  a  lecture  room,  on  the  rear,  two 
stories  high  and  facing  on  Sixth  street.  Rev.  Samuel  Carlile,  pastor  in 
1870. 

South  Third  Street  Presbyterian  (Old  School),  corner  of  Fifth  street. 
This  church  originated  in  the  second  secession  from  the  First  church,  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  They  first  assembled  for  divine  worship,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1844,  in  the  public  school  room  of  District  No.  1,  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  their  temporary  use.  On  application  to  the  (Old  School)  presbytery 
of  New  York,  a  committee  of  that  body  was  appointed,  who  met  on  the  19th 
of  April,  and  organized  a  church,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  members, 
which  was  subsequently  taken  under  the  care  of  that  presbytery,  and  the 
Rev.  N.  S.  Prime,  at  the  request  of  the  session,  was  engaged  as  a  stated 
supply.  At  a  meeting,  April  22d,  1844,  which  had  been  duly  notified  according 
to  the  statute,  trustees  were  elected,  and  the  congregation  became  incorporated 
under  the  style  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Williamshurgh.  The  Rev. 
Eugene  P.  Stevenson  received  a  unanimous  call,  October  31st,  1844,  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  this  church,  and  shortly  after  commenced  laboring  with 
them,  being  installed  on  the  20th  of  February,  1845;  meetings  being 
held  in  the  public  school  house  on  the  corner  of  South  Third  and  Fifth 
streets.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1845,  ground  was  broken  on  South  Third 
and  Fifth  streets,  for  the  erection  of  a  church ;  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  appropriate  religious  services  on  the  18th  of  August,  ensuing,  the 
building  being  first  occupied  on  Thanksgiving,  December  4,  1845,  and 
dedicated  on  sabbath.  May  10,  1846.  This  edifice  is  of  brick,  sixty-two  by 
seventy-five  feet,  with  a  projection  of  twelve  by  twenty  feet  for  a  tower  and 
steeple;  the  land  costing  $650,  and  the  building  $16,000,  together  with  a 
parsonage  costing  $3,800.  In  the  following  year  the  house  adjoining  the 
church,  now  owned  by  the  congregation,  and  cccupied  as  a  parsonage  house 
from  the  beginning,  was  built.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
John  D.  Wells,  who  was  ordained  in  his  office,  was  dismissed  from  his 
charge  by  the  presbytery,  October  9, 1849 ;  and  January  20,  1850. 

In  1852,  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  interior 
of  the  church,  and  several  times  since  the  congregation  has  expended  larjge 
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sums  in  adding  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  building  which  has  become 
so  much  endeared  to  them. 

This  church  has  been  the  centre  from  which  a  number  of  churches  have 
radiated,  viz :  the  Christie  Street^  the  Throop  Avenue  and  the  Ross  Street 
Presbyterian  churches.  All  of  these  churches  are  thriving  and  prosperous, 
and  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  old  church,  meanwhile,  though  often  tried  by  the  removal 
of  influential  members  to  the  country,  is  still  strong  for  its  great  work.  It 
has  ten  ruling  elders,  three  deacons,  seven  trustees,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred members,  and  about  the  same  number  of  scholars  in  the  sabbath  school, 
while  it  instructs  many  more  in  other  sabbath  schools  wholly  or  partially 
under  its  care. 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of  Whitesboro,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.  His  education  preparatory  to  college,  was  received  in  the  Cambridge, 
Washington  County,  and  Sing  Sing  academies,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  S. 
Prime,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1839, 
and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  from  the  same  institution  a  few 
years  ago.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  the  academy  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  for  two  years  and  a  half  He  studied  theology  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  graduating  in  1844,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
North  river  presbytery.  He  supplied  a  private  chapel  till  the  fall  of  1844, 
when  he  took  charge  of  a  mission  enterprise  at  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue 
and  Twenty-ninth  streets,  New  York.  Losing  his  health  here,  in  1847,  he 
became  the  teacher  of  the  parish  school  connected  with  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  same  city.  After  regaining  his  health  he  relinquished 
the  school  to  accept  a  call  from  the  South  Third  street  Presbyterian  church, 
Williamsburgh.  In  1858,  after  he  had  labored  unceasingly  for  eight  years 
among  them,  his  people  sent  him  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

German  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  year  1853,  the  Rev. 
John  Neander,  who  during  the  year  previous  had  been  carrying  on  a  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Germans  in  New  York  city,  was  invited  by  seven 
Germans  in  Brooklyn,  to  meet  with  them  and  hold  religious  meetings,  which 
they  did  regularly,  for  some  time,  at  private  houses.  The  board  of  foreign 
missions,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  by  whom  Mr.  Neander  was  already 
employed  as  a  missionary  among  the  Jews,  authorized  him  to  improve  the 
opportunity  which  thus  seemed  to  present  itself,  of  establishing  a  German 
church  in  a  section  of  our  city  which  much  needed  one.  The  attempt  was 
successful,  and  a  church  was  organized  in  1853,  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.      After  worshiping  at  two  different  places,  both  of 
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wbich  became  too  straightened  for  the  increasing  congregation,  they  secured 
two  lots  on  the  corner  of  Leonard  and  Stagg  streets  (E.  D.),  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  an  edifice  on  the  2d  of  May,  1855.  The  church  building, 
which  was  of  brick,  forty  feet  front  (on  Leonard  street),  by  sixty  feet  deep, 
with  a  lecture  room  in  the  basement,  was  dedicated  October  14,  1855.  Its 
whole  cost  was  $9,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  George  Douglas,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  Some  years  since  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive  and  increasingly  useful  work  of  grace  among  the  Germans  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  city. 

Aindie  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School),  corner  of  Ewen  street, 
was  founded  in  1854.  Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  C.  W.  Hodge,  who  was 
dismissed,  on  his  own  request,  February  14,  1856.  We  have  no  subsequent 
history  of  this  church. 

Hie  Ro8$  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School),  was  organized  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1864,  in  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church,  Division  avenue, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  The  church  numbered  at 
that  time  forty-three  members,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  from  the  South 
Third  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  remainder  ft'om  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch,  and  First  Presbyterian  churches.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1864,  they  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Pomeroy  to 
become  their  pastor,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  he  was  duly  installed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Lots  were  at  once  purchased  for  a  large 
church  edifice  on  Ross  street,  between  Lee  and  Bedford  avenues,  and  also 
lots  in  the  rear  on  Wilson  street  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and  sabbath 
school  room  to  be  connected  with  the  main  building.  The  chapel  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Ot>d  on  Sunday,  May  14, 1865.  Its 
size  is  eighty-five  feet  by  forty;  substantially  built  of  brick  and  brown 
stone,  with  a  school  room  upon  the  lower  floor,  and  an  audience  room  above, 
seating  with  the  galleries  subsequently  added,  about  six  hundred.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  fine  large  organ,  and  all  the  appointments  of  a  modern 
church  edifice.  The  expense  of  this  chapel  and  the  ground,  was  about 
$35,000,  provided  by  the  congregation,  free  from  debt.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent year  (1870),  they  expect  to  commence  the  erection  of  their  contem- 
plated church  edifice,  upon  the  lots  belonging  to  them  in  Ross  street. 

The  growth  of  the  Ross  Street  Church  has  been  rapid  and  healthful.  The 
present  membership  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.     The  sabbath  school 

96 
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numbers  two  hundred  and  forty ;  superintendent  Mr.  R.  T.  French.  The 
sum  of  $11,600  was  collected  for  congregational  and  benevolent  purposes 
during  the  year  1869.  In  May,  1869,  the  pastor  and  session  organized  a 
mission  school  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  in  Grand  street,  as  a  branch  of 
the  home  school,  and  conducted  by  members  of  the  Boss  Street  Church. 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Thompson  was  the  first  superintendent.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1869  this  school  numbered  three  hundred  and  fifty,  with  prospects 
of  great  usefulness. 

February  3d,  1869,  at  a  meeting  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  corner  of  Seventh  and  Grand  streets,  E.  D.,  a  new  congregation 
was  organized  in  connection  with  the  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian church.  Messrs.  John  B.  Guthrie,  and  Thomas  M.  Stewart  were 
chosen  elders,  and  Messrs.  Dunn,  Black,  McFadden,  Hawthorne  and  Martin, 
were  elected  trustees.  This  enterprise  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Northern  Beformed  Presbytery. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Green-Point  (B.  D.),  Noble,  comer  of 
Guernsey  street,  was  organized  with  fourteen  members  at  a  meeting  held  in 
May,  1869,  at  Masonic  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  presbytery  of  Nassau, 
Four  lots  were  immediately  purchased  for  $10,000,  on  which  they  proceeded 
to  build  a  neat  one  story  frame  structure,  thirty-five  by  seventy-five  feet  in 
size,  seating  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  costing  $4,000. 
It  was  dedicated  July  18th,  1869.  Officers:  deacon,  George  Brinkerhoff; 
elders,  John  N.  Stearns,  David  Joline;  trustees,  D.  H.  Furbish,  Henry 
Dixon,  David  Joline,  George  Campbell,  John  N.  Stearns.  A  thriving 
Sunday  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stearns,  is  a  feature  in 
connection  with  this  new  enterprise. 

Christie  Street  Presbyterian  Churchy  organized  October  22d,  1854,  by 
eighteen  members  from  the  South  Third  Street  Presbyterian  church. 

Throop  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  was  organized  June  8tih,  1862,  by 
seventeen  members  ft'om  the  South  Third  Street  Presbyterian  church,  in 
connection  with  an  extensive  mission  sabbath  school  work  among  the 
German  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flushing  avenue  and  Broadway. 
It  was  composed  mostly  of  young  Christians  engaged  in  this  work,  from  the 
South  Third  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  £.  D.  At  this  time, 
they  worshiped  in  a  brick  building,  erected  by  them  for  sabbath  school  and 
church  purposes,  in  Throop  avenue  near  Flushing  avenue.     That  building 
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they  Btill  own  and  occupy  with  their  large  mission  school,  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  children,  and  a  German  PresbyteriaD  church,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  B%y.  Henry  Lorch.  In  1867,  believing  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  church  to  the  south  of  their  old  location  (a  few  blocks),  they 
determined,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  Christians  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  erect  a  temporary  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Throop 
and  Willoughby  avenues.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Saturday,  May  25th, 
of  that  year,  and  the  building  completed  in  October  of  the  same  year.  On 
sabbath,  October  20,  in  the  morning,  it  was  dedicated  to  Ood  with  a  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Stone,  and  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  elect.  Rev.  John 
Lowrey.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Lowrey  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  He  continues  pastor  to  this 
time.  The  church  has  had  but  one  other  pastor.  Rev.  John  Hancock,  who 
was  installed  December,  1863,  and  released  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau, 
December,  1866,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Ainslie  Street  Church,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.  The  present  edifice  is  about  thirty  by  seventy  feet,  and  cost  at  time 
of  erection  $9,000.  With  the  other  brick  church  in  Throop,  near  Flushing 
avenue,  the  church  property  is  valued  at  about  $30,000. 


VI.  Baptist  Churches. 

First  Baptist  Churchy^  corner  of  Nassau  and  Liberty  streets.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
Elijah  Lewis  and  Eliakim  Raymond  removed  to  Brooklyn  aa  a  retreat  from 
the  scourge.  Finding  in  the  village  five  other  Baptists,  they  commenced  a 
prayer  meeting,  occasionally  procuring  preaching  for  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
sons whom  they  could  gather  to  hear  a  Baptist  minister.  Despite  the 
subsequent  removal  of  these  two  brethren  to  New  York,  and  although  it 
involved  the  leaving  of  their  own  comfortable  slips  in  Oliver  or  Mulberry 
street  churches,  and  the  frequent  crossing  of  the  East  river,  sometimes  in 
an  open  boat,  these  labors  of  love  and  faith  were  maintained  during  the 
ensuing  winter  and  spring,  and  preachers  were  supplied  at  their  expense ; 
with  the  assistance  afterwards  of  Mr.  Wm.  Winterton.  At  length,  on 
the  evening  of  August  19,  1823,  a  church  was  organised  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  Charles  P.  Jacobs,  Richard  Jones,  Joshua  Evans, 
Maria  Cornell,  Hannah  Jones,  Sarah  Quereau,  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  Margaret 
Evans,  Margaret  Nostrand,  and  Eliza  Ann  Rust.     Chas.  P.  Jacobs  was 

^  We  find  in  the  X.  /.  Star,  November  24, 1819,  notice  given  to  the  Baptists  and 
people  of  Brooklyn,  that  the  Rev.  John  Ellis  has  hired  a  house  opposite  Mr.  Hick's, 
in  Fulton  street,  for  divine  worship. 
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chosen  olerk.  The  brethren  Raymond  and  Lewis  continued  their  men^ber- 
ship  in  New  York,  bat  gave  their  labors  and  counsel  to  the  new  enterprise. 
The  church  thus  formed  was  publicly  recognized  the  next  day,  with  ap- 
propriate services;  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Rev.  A. 
Maclay,  from  Acts,  ii,  47 ;  and  the  first  accession  to  their  number  was  made 
(on  a  relation  of  their  experience),  by  John  Brown  and  his  wife,  from  Eng- 
land. The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Hawley,  called  to  ordination 
by  the  church  at  a  special  meeting,  February  23d,  1824,  and  publicly  set 
apart  to  the  work  on  the  24th  of  the  ensuing  month.  The  meetings  of  the 
church  were  held  at  first  in  private  houses,  even  on  the  sabbaths,  as  those 
of  week  day  evenings  were  for  a  long  time.  After  a  while  they  procured 
the  use  of  the  district  school  house,  on  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Concord 
streets ;  and  afterwards  occupied  the  public  school  house  in  Middagh  street, 
until  the  summer  of  1826,  by  which  time  they  had  completed  a  house  of 
worship  which  is  yet  standing  on  Pearl  Street,  between  Nassau  and  Concord. 
This  edifice  was  forty  by  sixty  feet,  without  galleries,  but  large  enough  for 
their  wants  at  the  time.  Built  upon  a  free-seat  principle,  by  a  people  of 
small  aggregate  means,  they  were  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon  brethren 
Raymond,  Lewis,  Corning  and  others.  In  September,  1827,  Elijah  Lewis 
and  Gersham  Howell  were  chosen  and  set  apart  as  the  first  deacons  of  the 
church,  to  which  number  were  added  E.  Raymond,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1830.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1827,  Mr.  Hawley  resigned  the  pastorate, 
leaving  the  congregation  dependent  upon  transient  supplies  of  pulpit  service 
for  several  months.  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Warne  served  as  pastoral  supply 
from  September,  1828,  to  January,  1829 ;  and  shortly  after  (February)  the 
services  of  Rev.  George  Colt  were  obtained,  and  continued  until  May,  1830, 
when  they  were  again  thrown  upon  such  arrangements  as  they  could  make 
from  week  to  week.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Den- 
ham  was  engaged  for  six  months,  and,  in  March,  1832,  Rev.  Jonathan  E. 
Lassell  was  chosen  pastor,  but  resigned  his  charge  in  October  following. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Leland  Howard,  who  sustained  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion till  the  close  of  1836.  During  his  term,  in  1834,  the  church  building 
was  sold  to  the  Free  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  for  $5,000,  and  the  use  of 
the  Presbyterian  lecture  room,  now  know  as  Gothic  Hall,  in  Adams  street. 
With  this  sum  and  an  authorized  loan,  a  substantial  brick  building  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Liberty  streets,  and  finished  early  in 
the  spring  of  1835.  In  1837,  Rev.  Silas  Ilsley  assumed  the  pastorate,  which 
he  held  for  four  years.  Upon  his  resignation  the  Rev.  James  L.  Hodge 
was  unanimously  called  from  Albany,  December,  1841.  In  the  disastrous 
fire  of  September,  1848,  this  building  was  destroyed,  and  until  December  of 
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the  following  year  senrioes  were  held  in  the  lectare  room  of  the  old  Packer 
Institute. 

The  present  house  was  completed  in  the  winter  of  1849,  with  a  lecture 
room  in  the  rear,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $16,000,  including  the  furniture. 
The  church  itself  would  accommodate  about  eight  hundred  people,  and  was 
always  considered  a  neat  and  chaste  edifice,  with  a  very  fine  interior.  Mr. 
Hodge  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev.  0.  W.  Briggs ;  and  he  by 
Rev.  I.  D.  J.  Yerkes,  who  resigned  in  September,  1863.  The  church  had 
at  this  time  gradually  decreased  in  membership ;  but  in  1864,  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Gallaher  was  called  from  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  a  change  was  at  once 
apparent,  the  strength  of  the  church  increasing  by  new  additions,  and  en- 
larged attendance.  In  one  year  from  June,  1865,  the  additions  by  baptism 
alone  were  over  one  hundred,  and  the  total  additions  since  his  assuming  the 
pastorate  have  exceeded  two  hundred.  The  entire  membership  now  num- 
bers about  six  hundred.  The  church  edifice  was  enlarged,  in  1866,  by  the 
addition  of  the  lecture  room;  has  a  comfortable  interior,  and  seats  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons.  As  this  alteration  involved  the  use  of  the 
lecture  and  Sunday  school  rooms,  the  old  Juvenile  High  School  in  Wash- 
ington  street,  above  Concord,  has  been  engaged  for  these  purposes. 

Harry  Moran  Gallaher  was  born  at  Castlebar,  Ireland,  September  11th, 
1833.  He  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  August,  1850.  Mr.  GnUa- 
her  worked  for  four  years  at  carriage  painting,  always  with  the  wish  and 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  of  Ood  if  opportunity  should 
offer.  He  was  bred  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  self-educated  up  to  the  time 
of  his  entering  Shurtleff  College,  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1855.  Here  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1861.  He  settled  as  pastor  of  Vermont  Street  Baptist  church, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  in  June,  1861,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  called  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  sabbath  school  has  ever  been  regarded  with  peculiar  favor  by  this 
church ;  a  prominent  place  having  been  given  to  it  in  their  first  letter  to 
the  Hudson  River  Association,  in  1826.  Elijah  Lewis,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  was  its  first  superintendent,  and  served  it  in  that  office  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  being  followed  by  Edward  L.  Brown. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  was  organized  about  the  year  1830,  with 
seven  members  who  at  first  worshiped  in  the  "Brooklyn  Academy''  on  the 
corner  of  Henry  and  Pineaple  streets.  In  1834,  a  church  edifice  was  erected 
on  a  leased  lot,  corner  of  Tillary  and  Lawrence,  at  a  cost  of  about  84,000. 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Price,  C.  F.  Frey,  John  Beetham  (1839-40)  and  Octavius 
Winslow  (1836-37),  successively  labored  here;  but  whether  any  of  them 
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were  settled  as  pastors  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  antamn  of  1838,  this 
church  was  dissolved,  and  the  building  sold  to  the  Free  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation.    (Prme's  Hut  L,  L  p.  400). 

PierrepaiU  Street  Baptut  Churchy  Pierrepont,  corner  of  Clinton  street, 
was  organized  in  April,  1840,  with  forty  members,  and  the  Rev.  E.  E.  L. 
Taylor,  under  whose  labors  the  enterprise  had  commenced,  became  its  pastor. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  1843,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  of  a  gothic  edifice, 
seventy-seven  by  sixty  feet,  which  was  finished  during  the  following  year,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $14,000,  besides  the  lot  which  cost  $5,000.  In  November, 
1848,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartholomew  Welsh,  of  Albany,  N.  ¥.,  succeeded  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  was  followed  June,  1854,  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Holmes.  Rev. 
J.  S.  Holmes  was  installed  as  pastor,  Ai:^^t,  1854,  and  dismissed  April  8, 
1863 ;  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  who  was  installed  July, 
1864,  and  resigned  January,  1868 ;  and  he,  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Hammond,  who  was  installed  September  10,  1868.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  from  Medford,  Mass. ;  prepared  for  college  at  Cambridge  High 
School;  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1863,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  in  June,  1868.  The  present  church  membership  is 
about  four  hundred,  and  of  the  sabbath  school  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
church,  also,  mainly  support  the  mission  school,  at  175  Sands  street,  which 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  is  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Toomath, 
who  also  preaches  on  the  sabbath  and  holds  week  day  prayer  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  mission. 

The  East  Brooklyn  Baptist  Church  (Bedford  avenue,  north  of  Myrtle),  which 
was  commenced  by  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  afterwards  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Ballard,  assembling  first  at  the  Academy,  and  subsequently  at  Tem- 
perance Hall,  in  Oraham  street,  was  organized  January  27,  1847,  with 
seventeen  members,  nine  of  whom  were  females.  Its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hutchinson,  remained  only  till  March  of  the  same  year  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Green,  who  remained  until  October  29th, 
1847.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Arus  Haynes,  served  from  February  4th, 
1848  to  February,  1852,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  ^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Gk)odno.  During  his  pastorate,  in  1852,  the  church 
purchased  three  lota  of  ground  on  Bedford  avenue,  between  Myrtle  and 
Willoughby  avenues,  and  erected  thereon  a  church  edifice,  in  the  basement 
of  which  they  commenced  worship  February  12th,  1853.     Mr.   Gbodno 

*  Subsequently  died  at  sea,  March  1, 1858. 
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resigned  July  31st,  1854,  and,  on  10th  of  following  September,  Rey.  Stephen 
Remington  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  to  become  its  pastor.  Soon 
after  a  reyival  occarred  which  added  largely  to  the  membership  of  the  church, 
which  in  June,  1855,  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  with  a  sabbath 
school  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The  church  edifice 
was  completed  and  dedicated  on  the  11th  of  October,  1855;  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  Mr.  Remington  resigned  his  pastorate  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  pKstor,  Rev.  Hiram  Hutchins.  The  church,  which,  at  that 
time,  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  received  an  addition  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  by  a  revival  in  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867. 
Membership  in  1868  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  a  sabbath  school 
numbering  five  hundred  and  twenty  scholars. 

Lefferis  Park  Misiion  is  also  under  charge  of  this  church. 

The  South  Baptist  Church  was  organized  with  seventy  members,  princi- 
pally from  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  April,  1845 ;  and  a  small  lecture 
room  building  erected  on  Livingston  street.  It  dissolved,  however,  in  the 
fall  of  1847,  many  of  its  members  uniting  with  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
and  another  organization  being  in  prospect,  in  a  still  more  southerly  portion 
of  the  city. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church  (Bridge  street  between  Myrtle  avenue  and 
Willoughby  street),  was  organized  on  the  4th  of  October,  1847,  with  ninety 
members,  a  sabbath  school  having  been  formed,  and  preaching  services  and 
prayer  meetings  sustained  since  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  spring. 
The  congregation  was  publicly  recognized  in  the  Pierrepont  street  Baptist 
church,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1847.  The  congregation,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  occupying  the  second  floor  of  the  building  known  as  Granada 
Hall,  on  Myrtle  avenue,  between  Bridge  and  Duffield  streets,  secured 
during  its  first  year  the  lots  which  it  now  occupies,  and  erected  a  lecture 
room,  sixty-two  by  thirty-two  feet,  at  the  rear  of  the  property ;  the  main 
building  fifty-eight  by  sixty-eight  feet  being  finished  about  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  whole  costing  about  $18,000.  Nine  persons  have  been 
licensed  by  this  church  to  preach  the  gospel  as  follows :  Henry  F.  Smith, 
P.  S.  Evans,  John  Burnett,  Edwin  Cherry,  Jas.  A.  Mets^  Fred.  Greaves, 
Joseph  Greaves,  George  B.  St.  John,  John  Higgs. 

A  mission  school,  with  three  weekly  preaching  services  connected,  has  been 
sustained  for  several  years  past,  conducted  by  one  of  the  licentiates  of  the 
ohuroh. 
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John  Wesley  Sarles,  pastor  of  this  church,  was  born  in  Bedford,  West- 
chester county,  N.  Y,  June,  1817 ;  remoyed  to  New  York  city  in  1829 ;  was 
baptized  by  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  in  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church,  N.  Y., 
April  1834 ;  licensed  to  preach  by  that  church  April,  1839 ;  spent  eight  years 
at  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  from  theological  de- 
partment, August,  1847 ;  became  connected  with  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
in  spring  of  1847,  salary  dating  from  September  following ;  and  was  ordained 
27th  October,  1847. 

The  Strang  Place  Baptist  Church,  In  the  month  of  October,  1847, 
some  of  the  residents  in  South  Broooklyn,  then  a  rapidly  growing  section  of 
the  city,  established  a  Sunday  school  in  a  vacant  house  on  Degraw  street, 
near  Columbia.  Among  them  were  Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Price,  Truman  Rich- 
ards, Dr.  A.  C.  Burke,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Richards,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Downer,  and  Miss 
M.  Downer.  The  number  of  children  at  first  gathered  into  this  school  was 
eighteen,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  an  average  attendance  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty.  In  December,  1847,  prayer  and  conference  meetings  were 
commenced  in  the  Sunday  school  room  with  occasional  preaching  on  Sunday 
evenings  for  the  ensuing  six  months ;  after  which  time,  with  few  omissions, 
preaching  was  regularly  maintained  on  Sunday  evenings.  Ere  long  better 
and  larger  accommodations  were  required,  and  found  in  May,  1848,  in  a 
small  hall  on  the  corner  of  Degraw  and  Columbia  streets,  which  was  very 
soon  filled. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1848,  Mr.  George  M.  Yan  Derlip,  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Oliver  street  Baptist  church,  and  student  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  who  preached  the  first  sermon  in  connection  with 
this  movement,  began  to  preach  regularly  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do  till  the  opening  of  the  Sunday  school  room  in  Strong  Place, 
where  he  preached  the  first  sermon  on  the  6th  of  January,  1849.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1848,  the  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  per- 
manent institution  becoming  imperative,  the  gentlemen  before  mentioned 
with  others  residing  in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  held  several  meetings  with 
reference  to  that  object.  Most  of  those  who  attended  these  preliminary 
business  meetings,  were  members  of  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn ;  several,  however,  who  manifested  a  cordial  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise were  not  professors  of  religion.  The  result  of  these  meetings  was  that 
the  Rev.  Elisha  E.  L.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist  Church, 
was,  in  November,  1848,  invited  to  accept  the  pastoral  care  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200.  The  call  was  accepted ;  and  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  October  23d,  1848,  pursuant  to  legal  notice, 
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the  Strong  Place  BaptiBt  Chnrcli  was  dnly  organized,  and  Meflsn.  Edwin 
C  Burt,  James  E.  Soathworth  and  E.  Darwin  Litchfield  were  elected 
tmstees.  Eligible  lots  on  the  comer  of  Strong  Place  and  Begraw  street 
were  purchased,  and  the  erection  of  a  snitable  lecture  room  commenced. 
The  sabbath  school  and  conference  room  was  so  far  completed  on  the  6th  of  ' 
Jannary,  1849,  that  services  were  held  therein  that  eyening,  and  on  the 
next  daj,  January  7th,  the  sabbath  school,  numbering  about  eighty  scholars, 
and  haying  had  connected  with  it  from  its  organization  about  one  hundred 
and  forty,  commenced  its  regular  sessions  in  the  new  room. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  January,  1849,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
lecture  room,  at  which  the  organization  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church 
was  fully  completed  by  the  formal  adoption  of  a  declaration  of  faith,  and 
covenant,  by  sixty-six  persons,  fifty-six  of  whom  brought  letters  from  Pierre- 
pont  street,  and  ten  from  other  churches.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  James  E.  Southworth,  Moses  B.  Savage,  and  Edwin  0.  Burt  were 
chosen  deacons.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Sunday, 
March  18 ;  the  public  recognition  of  the  church  taking  place  April  ISth. 

From  that  period  the  growth  of  the  church  has  been  very  rapid,  and  at 
varions  periods  most  extensive  revivals  have  been  enjoyed.  During  the 
winter  of  1848--50,  a  very  interesting  revival  occurred,  as  the  fruits  of 
which  forty-four  were  baptized.  The  membership,  in  June,  1850,  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six;  in  1851,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three;  in 
1852,  two  hundred  and  nineteen ;  in  1853,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
In  the  winter  of  1862-3,  the  second  extensive  revival  was  enjoyed,  over 
fifty  baptisms  resulting.  In  1854,  the  membership  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two;  in  1855,  three  hundred  and  fiflby-four;  in  1856,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  the  winter  of  1856-7,  a  powerful  revival 
added  over  one  hundred  to  the  membership  by  baptism,  and  in  June, 
1862,  the  church  numbered  six  hundred  members. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  society  has  built  three  separate 
houses  of  worship,  viz :  The  Greenwood  BapiUt  Churchy  The  Tahemackf 
corner  of  Rapelyea  and  Hicks  streets,  and  the  CarroU  Street  MUnon^ 
near  Hoyt  street.  The  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
city,  the  first  mission  Sunday  school  of  the  church  having  at  one  time  over 
one  thousand  scholars.  In  its  pecuniary  affairs  the  church  has  also  been 
exceedingly  prosperous,  being  free  debt,  and  with  a  large  surplus.  To  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  most  of  this 
prosperity  and  success  is  due.     Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt  is  the  present  pastor. 

97 
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The  cliarcli  is  purely  gotbio  in  style ;  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
city,  and  universally  attracts  the  attention  of  strangers  from  its  architec- 
tural beauties. 

TTie   Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Washington    and 
Gates  avenues,  had  its  inception  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Deacon  J,  Hep- 
burn Clark.     Having  removed  to  this  vicinity,  then  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  he  ascertained  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Baptists  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  while  the  nearest  church  of  the  denomination  w^s  considerably 
over  a  mile  distant.     Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  Baptist  church,  he,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  instituted 
devotional  meetings  at  his  own  house,  which  were  continued  every  sabbath 
evening  for  several  months.     Early  in  1851,  the  brethren  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  movement  determined  to  organize  a  church  and  erect  a 
meeting  house.     Accordingly  a  committee,  consisting  of  John  H.  Clark,  J.  O. 
Gilbert  and  J.  0.  Whitehouse,  in  March  of  that  year,  purchased  lots  for  that 
purpose  upon  Clinton  avenue,  south  of  De  Kalb  avenue,  but  not  being  fully 
satisfied  with  the  title  to  the  property,  it  was  finally  relinquished.     About 
this  time,  an  opportunity  offered  to  purchase  the  property  of  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  which  had  started  an  enterprise,  which  it  was  unable  to  carry 
through,  upon  the  .corner  of  Washington  and  Gates  avenues.     This  property, 
consisting  of  eight  or  nine  lots  of  land,  with  a  fi*ont  of  one  hundred  and  three 
feet  on  Washington  and  Hamilton  avenues,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  on  Gates  avenue,  with  a  frtane  lecture  room  and  the  foundations  of  a 
church  edifice,  was  secured  for  the  sum  of  $7,000 ;  and  the  lecture  room, 
under  the  new  auspices,  was  opened  for  divine  worship,  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 23d,  1851,  and  a  sabbath  school  commenced  on  the  same  afternoon  with 
Jno.  H.  Clark,  as  superintendent.     The  church  was  fully  organised  Decem-- 
ber  17th,  1851,  with  twenty-seven  members,  and  was  duly  recognized  as  an 
independent  church  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  on  the  following  day ;  John 
H.  Clark,  Geo.  W.  Bleecker  and  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  being  elected  the 
first  deacons.     The  church  was  without  a  pastor,  until  September,  1852,  when 
Rev.  J.  L.  Hodge  accepted  a  call,  and  during  his  pastorship  of  some  three 
years  the  membership  increased  from  thirty-six  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  fifty-six  of  whom  were  received  by  baptism.     On  the  21st  of  October, 
1855,  Dr.  Hodge  resigned  to  become  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  church  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  church  remained  without  a  pastor  for  over  a  year, 
during  which  its  membership  decreased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.     A 
call  was  then  extended  to,  and  accepted  by  Rev.  Courtland  W.  Anable,  of 
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Q-ermantowa.  Pa.,  who  was  duly  installed  December  11,  1856.  During  his 
pastorate,  occurred  the  great  revival  of  1857-8,  as  the  results  of  which 
ninety-one  members  were  received  by  this  church,  by  baptism.  Up  to  this 
time  the  congregation  had  worshiped  in  the  frame  lecture  room  originally 
purchased,  but  new  and  larger  accommodations  were  now  needed,  and  a 
church  edifice  was,  therefore,  erected  adjoining  the  lecture  room,  which 
was  dedicated  in  February,  1860.  Mr.  Anable  resigned  his  charge  Novem- 
ber, 1,  1862,  at  which  time  the  membership  numbered  two  hundred  and  six. 
On  the  Ist  of  March  1864,  the  Rev.  David  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
assumed  the  pastorate.  In  May,  1865,  the  old  lecture  room  was  taken  down 
and  in  its  place  was  erected,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  L.  Roberts, 
architect,  a  chapel,  combining  sabbath  school  room,  church,  parlor,  and 
other  rooms,  which  for  beauty,  convenience  and  adaptedness  to  its  purpose, 
has  been  considered  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Under  Mr.  Moore's 
ministrations  this  church  has  grown  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.  In 
four  years,  one  hundred  and  sixty  converts  were  received  by  baptism,  and  the 
church  increased  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty  two  members.  The  whole  number  added  by  baptism,  since  the 
organization  of  the  church,  is  three  hundred  and  thirteen  members.  In  the 
summer  of  1867,  the  increasing  demand  for  sittings  in  the  church,  necessi- 
tated the  addition  of  galleries  to  the  audience  room,  which  had  previously 
had  only  an  organ  loft.  These  were  erected  and  added  materially  to  the 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  church  edifice. 

In  addition  to  their  own  sabbath  school  this  church  supports  the  Van 
Brunt  Street  and  the  Herkimer  Street  Mission  Schools, 

Tahernade  Baptist  Church,  Hicks,  corner  of  Rapelyea  street,  originated 
with  a  few  members  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  who,  on  February 
8th,  1852,  formed  a  mission  Sunday  school,  in  a  small  hall  (afterwards 
called  Mission  Hall),  over  a  stable  in  Hamilton  avenue,  midway  between 
Union  and  President  streets.  There  were  present,  at  the  first  meeting,  one 
female  and  three  male  teachers,  with  one  female  and  ten  male  scholars ; 
and,  at  the  second  session,  four  male  and  two  female  teachers,  with  twenty 
male  and  five  female  scholars.  These  early  teachers  were  J.  Y.  Harriott, 
Dwight  Spencer  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Burke ;  and  (ladies)  E.  Burke  and  E.  Ros- 
ling.  The  school  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  winter  of  1854^-5,  the  labors 
of  William  James,  a  student  of  the  ministry,  were  secured,  and  his  labors  as 
a  colporteur  missionary,  were  greatly  blessed  and  followed  by-  a  revival 
among  the  scholars,  their  parents  and  their  friends.  In  the  fall  of  1856, 
at  the  request  of  the  teachers,  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  Henry  Brownley,  waa 
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appointed  by  the  oharcb,  to  labor  cootinnallj  Id  this  field,  which  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  Oowanns,  at  which  a  mission  school  was  also  esta- 
blished, from  which,  in  1858,  the  Greenwood  Baptist  Church  was  formed. 
The  first  mission  school  also  enjoyed  another  revival,  and  being  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  removed,  in  May,  1857,  to  a  hall  on  Colum- 
bia street,  near  Summit,  where  in  two  years,  its  numbers  were  doubled,  and 
a  new  necessity  arose  for  larger  accommodations.  Lots  were  purchased  on 
the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Rapelyea  streets,  on  which  a  building  (fifty  by  one 
hundred,  with  suitable  infant,  library  and  conference  rooms),  was  erected, 
capable  of  holding  one  thousand  children.  It  was  first  occupied  on  the 
sabbath  school  anniversary.  May,  1860,  and  dedicated  on  June  10th  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  a  sabbath  evening  preaching  service 
was  held ;  the  Rev.  Ira  D.  Clark  selected  as  the  school  missionary ;  and  a 
revival  followed  in  which  over  forty  souls  were  converted  to  Ood.    In  March, 

1861,  Mr.  Clark  left  the  school,  and  the  propriety  of  a  distinct  church 
organization  was  discussed,  which  was  finally  secured,  in  the  26th  of  June, 

1862,  when  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church  granted  letters  of  dismissal  to 
fifty-five  brethren  and  sisters,  members  of  their  body  who  were  organized 
into  a  separate  church  under  the  name  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn.  And  on  the  10th  of  July  following,  Messrs.  Dwight  Spencer, 
A.  C.  Burke  and  John  F.  Davis  were  chosen  deacons,  and  in  March,  1863, 
Theodore  Shotwell  was  also  made  a  deacon.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of 
the  church,  the  Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Washington  College, 
D.  C,  and  a  licentiate  firom  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Washington  city, 
was  called  to  the  pastorate ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1862,  was  pub- 
licly ordained,  at  which  time,  also,  the  church  was  formally  recognized  by 
its  sister  churches.  Pnring  his  ministry  the  congregation  was  largely  in- 
creased, especially  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  labors ;  in  the 
spring  of  1866  (in  connection  with  the  mission  work  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle) ; 
and  again  in  connection  with  the  week  of  prayer  in  1863*  Mr.  Brown  . 
resigned  the  pastorate  in  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Osborn,  'P.P. 

On  November  10,  1867,  several  teachers  of  tke  sabbath  school,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  church,  established  a  mission  Sunday  school,  in  a  store 
hired  for  the  purpose,  near  the  junction  of  Hamilton  avenue  and  Court 
street ;  eighty-three  scholars  were  gathered  in  on  that  day,  their  number 
gradually  increased,  and  it  is  now  a  useful  and  successful  institution. 

The  home  sabbath  school  continues  (1869)  prosperous,  having  over  one 
thousand  one  hundred  on  its  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  library  of  two  thousand  volumes. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  church  in  1862,  with  fifty-five  members,  it  has  had 
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a  total  membership  of  four  Imndred  and  sixty-one,  of  which  three  hundred 
and  ninety-fiiz  remain  at  present  The  contributions  of  the  church  for  the 
past  six  years,  for  its  own  needs,  beneyolent  and  sabbath  school  purposes, 
has  averaged  $6,500  per  annum.  Lots  have  been  purchased  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Second  place  and  Clinton  street  (extending  through  to  Third 
Place),  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  house  of  worship. 

Atlantic  Street  (now  Hanson  place^  Baptist  Churchy  Hanson  place, 
corner  of  Portland  avenue.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  some  members  of 
different  Baptist  churches  became  convinced  that  additional  provision  was 
needed  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  tenth  ward.  Accordingly  they  insti- 
tuted measures  which  resulted  in  commencing  public  worship  in  a  hall  on 
Atlantic  street,  and  a  church  was  constructed  with  twenty-five  members 
June  18th,  1854,  and  publicly  recognized  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  as  a 
r^ular  Baptist  church,  on  the  9th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The  congre- 
gation immediately  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  on  Atlantic  street, 
near  Powers,  which  was  dedicated  May  1st,  1855.  The  edifice  was  of  brick, 
thirty-four  feet  front  by  sixty-four  feet  deep,  and  thirty  feet  high ;  having, 
on  its  upper  floor,  an  audience  room  capable  of  seating  three  hundred 
persons,  and  its  basement  floor  accommodates  sabbath  school,  in&nt  class 
and  pastor's  study,  the  whole  cost  (inclusive  of  the  price  of  the  lot)  being 
$6,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  its  existence  the  congregation  enjoyed  the  minis- 
trations of  Rev.  H.  J.  Eddy,  Rev.  E.  S.  Davis  and  Rev.  A.  Stewart,  until, 
in  October,  1854,  the  Rev.  M.  O.  Hodge  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
church.  In  a  few  years  the  increase  of  interest  demanded  more  extended 
accommodations,  and  lots  were  obtained  on  the  corner  of  Hanson  place  and 
PorUand  avenue.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  largo  structure  was  laid 
in  October,  1859,  and  the  edifice  was  dedicated  in  November,  1860.  On 
its  removal  to  the  new  location  the  congregation  assumed  its  present  name 
of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church.  In  1860,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Hodge, 
was  compelled,  by  broken  health,  to  resign  his  official  connection  with  the 
church,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowrey,  who  commenced  his 
labors  in  June,  1861.  Mr.  Lowrey  resigned  in  July,  1869,  to  take  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Lewisburg  College,  Pa. 

The  Hanson  Place  BaptvU  Churchy  during  the  summer  of  1867,  completed 

the  erection  of  a  frame  building  for  a  mission  church  and  Sunday  school 

.  room,  thirty-five  feet  by  seventy  in  sise,  and  located  on  the  comer  of  Degraw 

street  and  Sixth  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $10,700.     A  Sunday  school  of  one 
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hundred  and  forty  average  attendance  is  held  there  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Lemuel  W.  Serrell  and  Avery  Bill,  besides  volunteer  preach- 
ing nearly  every  Sunday;  and  in  connection  with  the  mission  there  is 
an  organization  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  in  the  matter  of 
clothing.  This  Mission  Sunday  school  being  midway  between  the  Hanson 
Place  Ohuroh  and  the  Baptist  church  at  Greenwood,  will  be  the  means,  no 
doubt,  in  a  few  years,  of  building  up  a  new  Baptist  church  and  society  in 
the  twenty-second  ward. 

7%e  Greenwood  Baptist  Church  was  organized  September  28th,  1858 
(see  sketches  of  Strong  Place  and  Tabernacle  Baptist  Churches),  by  Wm. 
M.  Tallman,  George  T.  Hope,  William  Stout  and  others.  Its  pastors  have 
been  Rev.  Horace  T.  Love,  installed  on  the  1st  sabbath  of  January,  1868, 
dismissed  September  19th,  1859 ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Page,  installed  October  15, 
1859,  dismissed  June  1st,  1864 ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Graves,  installed  1st  sabbath 
in  September,  1864,  dismissed  November  1,  1866 ;  Rev.  A.  G.  Lawson, 
installed  March  17,  1867.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  brick  chapel 
was  laid  in  1863,  and  it  was  dedicated  April  26th  of  same  year;  size,  thirty- 
five  by  seventy-five  feet,  cost  $11,000.  The  proposed  church  edifice  is  to  be 
ninety  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  size,  of  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings,  and  to  cost  $60,000.  Present  church  membership  two  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  that  of  sabbath  school,  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

7%6  Gethsemane  (late  Bushwick  avenue)  Baptist  Church  was  dedicated 
to  divine  service  January  27,  1867.  Formerly,  this  congregation  which 
numbers  about  two  hundred  members,  worshiped  in  a  frame  edifice  located 
in  Bushwick  avenue,  E.  D.,  but  having  sold  the  structure  in  1866,  steps 
were  taken  to  procure  a  site  to  erect  a  new  building.  Accordingly  five  lots 
were  purchased  on  Willoughby  avenue  near  Broadway,  (ninth  ward)  on  a 
portion  of  which  the  new  church  was  erected  and  fitted  up,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $8,000.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  seventy-four  by  thirty-five,  one  story 
in  height,  and  capable  of  seating  about  four  hundred  persons.  The  interior 
is  finished  off  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner,  well  heated  and  lighted,  and 
in  every  respect  well  suited  to  the  purpose  it  is  devoted.  In  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  is  an  extension  fourteen  feet  deep,  running  entirely  across  and 
divided  into  two  apartments,  the  library  and  infant  class  rooms  respectively. 
The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Stevens  its  first  pastor,  resigned  in  August,  1869. 

Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church  (near  Myrtle  avenue),  owes  its  origin 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  late  Wm.  D.  Mangam,  a  successful  and  liberal 
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merchant  of  New  York,  who  died  at  his  residence  on  Clinton  avenue,  April 
3d,  1868.  His  life^  afler  his  conversion,  was  marked  by  the  noblest  gene- 
rosity towards  all  religions  and  charitable  causes ;  and,  hearing  about  1867, 
that  a  lady  of  Brooklyn  had  offered  to  the  Baptist  denomination  a  valuable 
lot  on  Yanderbilt  avenue,  if  they  would  build  a  chapel  thereon,  Mr.  M. 
bought  eight  lots  adjoining,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  chapel.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  erect  the  main  church  edifice,  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
business,  on  the  lots  adjoining  the  chapel,  and  towards  this  he  worked  dili- 
gently and  energetically,  but  death  claimed  him  before  his  work  was  com- 
pleted. His  family,  however,  took  up  the  work  he  had  commenced  and 
finished  the  chapel,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  being 
a  brick  structure,  fifty  by  ninety  feet  in  size,  with  brown  stone  trimmings, 
and  of  remarkable  simplicity  and  beauty  of  finish.  Its  cost,  including  that 
of  grounds,  was  $70,000.  We  have  no  history  of  the  society ;  Rev.  E.  T. 
Hiscoz,  D.D.,  pastor. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  (situated  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Fifth  and 
South  Fifth  streets,  E.  D.),  was  constituted,  with  fourteen  members,  April  14, 
1839,  under  the  name  of  the  Williamsburgh  Bethel  Independent  Baptist 
Church,  which  was  changed  May  11, 1846,  to  that  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Williamsburgh.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  from  April  18,  to 
November  19,  1839,  followed  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Frey,  from  May  13,  1840  to 
March  20,  1841,  then  by  Rev.  Samuel  Muzzy,  who  served  from  September 
12,  1841,  to  November  8,  1843,  during  which  latter  years  a  church  edifice 
was  erected,  and  dedicated  on  the  29th  of  June.  The  Rev.  Theophilus 
Jones  officiated  from  December  13,  1843,  to  March  26,  1844,  the  Rev. 
Alanson  P.  Mason,  from  May  19,  1844,  to  November  1,  1849,  the  Rev. 
Morgan  I.  Rhees,  from  July,  1850,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Baker,  D.D.  from  1854, 
until  his  resignation,  April  2,  1865.  On  the  first  sabbath  in  November, 
1865,  Rev.  John  B.  Brackett  assumed  the  pastorate ;  having  been  for  seven 
years  previous  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
He  was  installed  here  in  December,  1865.  The  first  of  the  church  deacons 
was  David  K.  Stevens ;  trusteeSy  Robert  Fisher  and  John  Cheeney ;  and 
clerky  John  R.  Adams;  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  history, 
its  progress  was  very  slow  and  discouraging,  but  it  now  stands  high  in 
the  number  and  character  of  its  membership.  The  present  church  edifice, 
is  of  brick,  covered  with  mastic,  in  imitation  of  brown  stone,  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  two  spires,  and  will  accommodate  from  eight  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  persons.  Present  church  membership  four  hundred  and 
and  twenty-five,  and  of  Sunday  school  four  hundred.     This  church  also  has 
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a  mission  school  in  Montrose  ayenne,  established  in  1857,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  which  has  been  from  the  first,  yery  successfiil.  For  several  years 
this  school  was  held  in  an  old  building  in  McKibbin  street.  In  1866  a 
new  building  was  erected  in  Montrose  arenne,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  mostly 
constituted  by  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
mission  school  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  and  is  also  used  as  a  house  of  worship 
by  the  First  German  Baptist  Church. 

Central  BaptiH  Church  (Williamsbnrgh).  A  number  of  persons,  haying 
received  letters  of  dismission,  dated  June  20,  1865,  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Williamsburgh,  held  their  first  meeting  for  public  worship  in 
Temperance  Hall,  South  Second  street,  near  Fourth,  on  Lord's  day,  July  2, 
1865.  A  Sunday  school  was  organized  in  the  afternoon ;  the  number  of 
scholars  and  teachers  present  was  fifty ;  and  Mr.  J.  Y .  Gatenby  was  chosen 
superintendent.  The  school  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  interest, 
and  now  has  about  two  hundred  scholars  in  attendance,  with  three  interest- 
ing bible  classes,  and  twenty-two  teachers.  July  7th,  a  Baptist  church  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  of  Williamsbnrgh^ 
L.  I.  Forty-two  persons  presented  their  letters  of  dismission  from  the  Fiist 
Church.  Messrs.  Thomas  Cooke,  William  Heron  and  John  Y.  Gkitenby 
were  elected  deacons ;  Thomas  B.  Saddington,  treasurer,  and  William  Tins- 
ley,  clerk.  February  14,  1866,  the  church  was  recognised  by  a  council,  and 
February  18th,  public  recognition  eeryices  were  held.  Preaching  was  sup- 
plied by  various  neighboring  ministers  and  other  brethren  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  T.  Hanna,  then  a  student  at  Hamilton,  having  preached 
on  various  occasions,  was  unanimously  invited  to  the  pastorate  at  a  meeting 
of  the  church,  May  11,  1866 ;  accepted  the  call  and  commenced  his  pastor- 

■ 

ate  August  1st. 

The  church  united  with  the  Hudson  River  Association  South,  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  June,  1866,  but  is  now  connected  with  the  Long  Island  Baptist 
Association,  which  was  constituted  June  27,  1867,  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  July  3,  1806,  the  following  brethren 
were  elected  trxiBtees :  O.  B.  Petit,  T.  B.  Saddington,  J.  Y.  Gatenby,  Charles 
F.  Linde,  and  John  Knight.  The  hall  in  which  the  church  met  for  worship 
£rom  its  eommencement,  not  affording  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  in- 
creasing congregation,  the  church  availed  itself  of  an  opportunity  and  pur- 
chased the  house  of  worship  occupied  by  the  Reformed  Church,  comer  of 
Fourth  and  South  Second  streets.  The  ordination  of  Mr.  Hanna  to  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  took  place  September  13,  1866. 
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The  church  had  preyiouslj  called  Samuel  Baker,  D.D.,  to  their  pulpit. 
He,  however,  declined ;  afterwards  invitations  were  given  to  various  Baptist 
ministers,  but  tKese  calls  were  declined.  The  want  of  a  house  of  worship, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  First  Baptist  Ohurch  made  it  apparently  a  very 
difficult  field  to  cultivate.  When  Mr.  Hanna  accepted  the  call  of  the 
church,  it  had  fifty-seven  members.  During  these  three  and  a  half  years  of 
his  ministry  which  have  already  elapsed,  the  membership  has  increased  to 
nearly  two  hundred ;  and  a  colony  of  Baptists,  originally  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Oreen-Point,  but  who  had  found  a  temporary  home  in  the 
Central  Church  of  Williamsburgh,  founded  the  Union  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
of  Grreen-Point  Mr.  Hanna,  up  to  date,  continues  as  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church.  During  his  ministry,  about  ninety  persons  have  been  immersed. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  large  number  of  those  edu- 
cated in  other  denominations,  who  have  become  Baptists  in  principle  and 
practice.  The  house  of  worship  is  a  large  frame  building,  the  oldest  meet- 
ing house,  perhaps,  in  the '  Burgh,  and  stands  upon  four  lots  which  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  value. 

The  First  German  Baptist  Church  arose  from  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  W.  Fasching,  among  the  Germans  in  this  part  of  the  city, 
commenced  in  1863.  Meetings  were  held  at  first,  in  private  houses ;  then  in 
Franklin  Hall,  corner  of  Remsen  street  and  Graham  avenue ;  and  on  the 
2lBt  of  December,  1854,  twenty-four  members  organized  as  a  church,  which 
was  duly  recognized  by  a  council,  and  the  public  recognition  occurred  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1855,  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  In  1857,  when 
the  church  had  attained  a  membership  of  sixty-nine,  Mr.  Fasching  accepted 
a  call  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  this  church  remained  without  a  pastor 
until  November,  1866,  when  he  returned  to  it  as  its  pastor,  finding  its  mem* 
bership  only  thirty-six.  Since  then  the  church  has  had  a  steady  growth 
and  now  numbers  one  hundred  members.  The  edifice  they  now  occupy  is 
rented  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  (E.  D.),  who  built  it  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  mission  school ;  their  contributions  for  current  expenses, 
during  the  last  year,  was  nearly  $1,100,  paid  by  about  twenty  heads  of 
families,  each  having  an  average  weekly  income  of  about  fourteen  dollars. 

In  June,  1868,  a  few  members  of  the  Pierrepont  street  and  Central  Baptist 
churches  having  obtained  possession  of  a  building  No.  175  Sands  street, 
formerly  used  as  a  bar  and  billiard  room,  opened  there  a  Baptist  sabbath 
school,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  John  A.  Toomath,  a  city  missionary 
of  the  Pierrepont  street  church. 

98 
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First  Baptist  Churchy  Green-Point,  There  are  no  authentic  records  of  the 
organization  of  this  church.  From  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  the  following 
facts  have  been  gathered,  concerning  the  church  until  1851,  after  which  an  ac- 
curate record  was  kept.  There  were  in  1 847,  about  thirteen  Baptists  living  in 
Oreen-Point,  who,  feeling  the  need  of  worshiping  acording  to  Baptist  usage, 
organized  a  church  with  nine  members,  in  the  old  Origen  house,  in  Franklin 
avenue.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  others,  supplied  the  pulpit  until  some  time 
in  1849,  during  which  time  a  small  house  was  built,  costing  about  $700, 
and  capable  of  seating  about  one  hundred  persons.  Preaching  was  regularly 
continued  for  two  years,  by  the  supply  system.  In  July,  1851,  Mr.  Peter 
Boyce,  a  licentiate  of  Cannon  Street  Church,  N.  T.,  was  invited  to  preach 
for  the  church,  at  a  salary  of  $150  per  annum.  The  membership  of  the 
church  at  this  time  was  thirty-four.  Mr.  Boyce  continued  preaching,  until 
April,  1853,  when  he  desired  to  relinquish  the  charge,  but  the  church 
voted  that  ^'  Mr.  Peter  Boyce  be  continued  as  our  pastor  for  an  unlimited 
time,"  and  he  again  resumed  his  duties  as  preaching  pastor.  In  April, 
1854,  Mr.  Boyce  again  desired  the  church  to  call  some  minister,  who  could 
**  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,"  and  at  his  earnest  suggestion 
a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  J.  T.  Seely,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Seely  declined 
the  call.  In  January,  1855,  the  church  unanimously  voted  'Hhat  brother 
Peter  Boyce  be  ordained,  believing  that  "  his  usefulness  would  be  increased," 
and  on  February  22,  he  was  ordained  according  to  Baptist  usage.  In  May, 
Mr.  Boyce  again  notified  the  church  that  its  interests  required  a  minister 
who  could  give  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry,  and  that  he  could  remain  as 
pastor  no  longer  than  June.  With  sorrow  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
During  Mr.  Boyce's  ministry  the  house  was  enlarged  to  forty  by  eighty,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $800.  The  membership  increased  to  forty-one.  In  July,  1855,  the 
church  called  to  the  pastorate  Rev.  J.  Y.  Aitchison,  who  accepted,  and  was  or- 
dained, or  reordained  in  September.  His  pastorate  closed  in  September,  1856. 
In  October,  Rev.  Robert  Carr  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit,  which  he  did 
until  September,  1857,  when  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Kelsey  Walling,  who 
accepted,  and  was  ordained  in  October.  The  membership  of  the  church  at 
this  time  was  forty-five.  Mr.  Walling's  pastorate,  a  successftd  one,  con- 
tinued until  September,  1859,  when  he  resigned.  A  call  was  extended  to 
Rev.  H.  R.  Knapp,  who  declined.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  different 
ministers,  principally  by  Rev.  Peter  Bryce,  until  May  1,  1860,  when  Rev. 
Alfred  Harvey  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  to  become 
pastor.  The  church  increased  up  to  this  time  to  sixty-nine  members.  In 
May,  1861,  Rev.  A.  Harvey  resigned,  and  in  the  following  month  an  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  Rev.  William  Reid,  of  Connecticut,  to  become  pastor. 
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He  accepted  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September.  During  bis  pas- 
torate, which  continued  until  March  8, 1867,  new  lots  were  secured  in  a  now 
eligible  location,  and  a  neat  brick  edifice  was  built,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  which  is  now  worth  about  $40,000.  Large  numbers  were 
added  to  the  church  by  letters  and  baptisms.  This  great  result  was  due  to 
the  tiring  labors  of  the  pastor,  who  in  connection  with  the  members, 
wrought  faithfully  to  strengthen  the  church,  and  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  splendid  success.  In  the  following  April,  Bey.  J.  W.  T.  Boothe,  the 
present  pastor  was  called.  The  present  members,  about  three  hundred  and 
seyenty-five. 

The  Sunday  school  in  connection  with  the  church  progressed  as  the 
church  did.  During  Mr.  Beid's  pastorate  its  success  was  most  gratifying,  and 
it  now  numbers  about  four  hundred  scholars  and  teachers.  There  are  two 
mission  schools  in  connection  with  the  church  school.  The  Sixth  Street 
Mission  was  organized  September  20, 1868,  and  now  numbers  about  seventy- 
fiye.  The  Union  Avenue  Mission  was  organized  September  27th,  1868,  and  its 
present  numbers  are  about  seyenty.  Lots  haye  been  secured  for  each  of 
these  missions  upon  which  edifices  are  to  be  built  this  spring. 

Of  the  Central  Mission^  the  IHrst  Mission,  Herkimer  Street,  Lee  Avenue, 
Second  (  WiUiamshurgK),  Berean  (colored),  and  Mt,  Olivet  (colored)  Baptist 
churches  we  haye  not  been  able  to  procure  sketches. 


Vn.  The  Unitarian  Churches. 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  ^  ( Church  of  the  Saviour),  north- 
east comer  of  Pierrepont  street  and  Monroe  Place.  Unitarian  seryices 
were  first  held  in  Brooklyn,  in  1833,  at  which  time  there  were  residing  in 
the  yillage,  a  half  dozen  or  more  families  of  ayowed  liberal  religious  yiews, 
some  of  whom  (there  being  no  church  of  their  own  in  the  place)  were  ac- 
customed to  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Cranberry  street,  while 
others^  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  crossed  the  riyer  to  hear  the  Bey.  William 
Ware,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York,  then  worshiping 
in  Chambers  street.  This,  howeyer,  was  accompanied  by  great  hardship 
and  inconyenience,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  John  Frost  (made  to  W. 
H.  Cary  and  John  Jewett,  Jr.,  with  whom,  and  members  of  their  families,  he 
was  returning,  in  the  ferryboat  one  sabbath,  from  Mr.  Ware's  church), steps 


*  Rey.  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam's  8&nnon  at  the  Commemoration  Services,  AprU  25, 1869, 
on  the  25tA  anniversary  of  the  Oonseeration  of  the  Church  and  the  InstaUaHon  of  the 
first  Minister,  etc. 
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were  taken  to  establish  Unitarianism  in  Brooklyn.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
1833,  by  invitation,  and  at  the  residence  (106  Nassau  street),  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Dow,  Messrs.  Seth  Low,  John  Frost,  W.  H.  Cary,  Alexander  H.  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Hale,  Chas.  Woodward,  Henry  Leeds,  Thomas  Woodward  and  Geo. 
Blackburn,  assembled  for  counsel,  and,  at  a  second  meeting,  held  at  the 
same  place,  a  week  later,  they  were  joined  by  Geo.  S.  Cary,  P.  G.  Taylor, 
Richard  W.  Dow,  James  Walters  and  Joshua  Jolford;  and  at  a  third 
meeting,  July  31st,  the  number  was  increased  to  eighteen  by  the  presence 
of  George  B.  Archer  and  others.  Most  of  these  were  heads  of  families,  and 
having  organized  as  a  Unitarian  society,  held  their  first  public  services,  on 
sabbath,  August  17th,  at  Classical  Hall,  in  Washington  street.  On  the 
31st  of  March,  1834,  they  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  David  Hatch  Barlow, 
who  had  supplied  their  desk  from  the  preceding  September ;  and  he  was 
installed  as  pastor,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1834.  In  1835,  the  society 
secured  ampler  accommodations  by  purchasing  (for  $8,000),  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  (now  known  as  Gothic  Hall),  in  Adams  street ;  and, 
during  the  same  year'  was  incorporated  as  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Brooklyn.  In  July,  1837,  ill  health  compelled  Mr.  Barlow  to  resign  his 
charge.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and  first  settled  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  whence  he  came  to  Brooklyn.  "  He  was  a  preacher  and  a  poet, 
too,  of  no  ordinary  gifts.  Able,  cultured  and  graceful,  he  won  sincere  re- 
spect from  his  parishioners  for  his  talents,  as  also  their  ;j^ateful  and  affec- 
tionate esteem  for  his  devotion  to  their  best  interests."  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  West  Holland,  who  was  ordained  April  11,  1838,  and 
labored  energetically  and  devotedly,  until  his  resignation,  December  12th, 
1841,  although  his  ministry  did  not  fully  terminate  until  April  1st,  1842. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and 
by  excellent  natural  gifts,  varied  intellectual  attainments,  earnest  piety  and  in- 
domitable energy  was  well  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  called  in  life." 
Meanwhile,  some  disaffection  which  had  arisen,  ripened,  on  December 
2d,  1840,  in  the  formation,  by  a  number  of  seceders,  of  a  Second  Society. 
On  that  date  twenty-two  persons  met  in  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  action  public  worship  was  held  at  the  Lyceum  lecture  room, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1841,  the  sermon  being  by  the  Rev.  William  Ware. 
On  the  18th  and  25th  of  April  following,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Farley  supplied 
the  pulpit,  and,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  new  society,  began  his  more 
permanent  work  here  on  the  first  sabbath  of  August,  in  the  same  year. 
The  society  then  numbered  forty-five  families,  most  of  whom  had  withdrawn 
from  the  First  Church,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1841,  it  organized 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
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Wm.  H.  Cary,  Charles  Woodward,  Thomas  A.  Morrison,  Geo.  CoIHdb,  Ben. 
Blossom,  Wm.  K.  Tucker,  L.  W.  Thomas,  Joshua  Atkins  and  Joseph  L. 
Brigham  were  chosen  trustees,  and  these  elected  Wm.  H.  Cary,  as  presi- 
dent; George  E.  Cooke,  secretary,  and  Joshua  Atkins,  treasurer. 

As  months  passed,  the  membership  of  the  First  Church  gradually  di- 
minished while  that  of  the  Second  increased.  And  when,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1842,  the  Second  Society,  by  resolution,  expressed  a  willingness 
to  unite  with  the  First  Church,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
a  like  committee  from  the  other  church,  their  action  was  happily  responded 
to  on  the  part  of  the  First.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1842,  the  two  churches 
became  merged  in  one  and  a  new  organization ;  Mr.  Farley  preached  for 
the  first  time  to  the  consolidated  society,  on  the  first  sabbath  in  April ;  and 
on  the  19th,  fifty-nine  noble  hearted  met  to  cement  the  union.  The  title 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn  was  adopted  by 
the  society,  and  a  new  board  of  trustees  was  chosen,  viz :  Seth  Low,^  presi- 
dent; Wm.  H.  Cary,a  Peter  G.  Taylor,  David  Felt,  Charles  M.  Olcott,  Luke 

'  Seth  Low  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  29th,  1782 ;  prepared  for  col- 
lege under  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Abbott,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  entered  Harvard  College, 
with  the  class  which  graduated  in  1808,  bu  was  obliged  by  a  severe  affection  of  the 
eyes,  to  leave  college  in  the  third  year  of  his  course,  and  to  relinquish  the  hopes  he 
had  cherished,  of  entering  the  ministiy.  He  followed  the  drug  buelness  for  many 
years  in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  had  married;  but  finally  fiedled,  with  no  stain 
upon  his  reputation  in  consequence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  heartiest  respect, 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  removed,  in  1828,  to  Brooklyn, 
with  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  broken  fortunes.  He  established  himself  in  business 
at  New  York ;  and,  during  his  twenty-five  years'  career  there,  was  distinguished 
for  his  purity  and  dignity  of  character,  his  rare  wisdom  and  unsullied  honor,  his 
unselfish,  affectionate  disposition,  and  his  earnest  Christian  piety.  With  the  edu- 
cational, benevolent  and  religious  interests  of  Brooklyn,  he  was  eminently  identified ; 
and  died  here,  June  19, 1853,  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  he  met 
with  nine  others,  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Dow,  for  the  first  consultation  concerning 
Unitarian  worship  in  this  place. 

'  William  H.  Gary  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  28,  1798,  and  died  in 
Brooklyn,  February  27, 1861.  He  entered  into  business  in  his  native  city,  but,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in  New  York,  and  soon  afterward  took 
up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn.  From  small  beginnings  he  arose  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  merchants  of  New  York ;  "  his  name  unblemished,  his  disposition  kind  and 
humane,  his  course  and  conduct  elevating  the  standard  of  mercantile  character,  his 
word  ever  becoming  his  bond,  his  industry  almost  beyond  parallel."  He  was  one  of 
Brooklyn's  most  useful  citizens,  and  a  steadfast  and  consistent  Christian.  After  his 
death,  his  widow,  carrying  out  what  she  accidentally  discovered  to  be  his  purpose 
wliile  living,  presented  to  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  the  munificent  gift  of  $10,000. 
See,  also.  Christian  Inquirer,  of  March,  9, 1861. 
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W.  Thomas,  Joeeph  L.  Lord,  John  Greenwood  and  George  B.  Oranniss. 
Mr.  Farley  was  ananimoosly  chosen  pastor ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October,  a 
declaration  of  faith  was  adopted  and  subscribed  by  the  members.  Measures 
were,  meanwhile,  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice ;  a  plot  of  land 
on  the  north-east  comer  of  Pierrepont  street  and  Monroe  place  secured  and 
purchased;  plans  made  by  Minard  Lefever,  architect;  and  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1844,  the  new  and  elegant  structure  was  consecrated  to  its  appropri- 
ate uses;  its  cost,  inclasive  of  land,  furniture,  etc.,  being  $34,949.61.  The 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  as  it  was  now  called,  continued  to  flourish,  and 
Unitarianism  began  to  be  a  power  in  Brooklyn ;  and,  in  1850,  a  second  Uni- 
tarian church  was  planted  in  South  Brooklyn.  In  November,  1863,  Dr. 
Farley  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  after  a  pastorate  of  over  twenty  years ; 
and  his  successor,  Bev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  the  present  incumbent,  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  May  2d,  1864,  and  installed  September  28th,  of  the  same 
year. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  the  society  established  its  Furtnan  Street  Mission 
School,  which  is  doing  an  excellent  work  among  the  poor  and  needy ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  aided  largely  in  the  formation  of  the  Brookfyn  Liberal 
Christian  Union,  to  whose  support  it  annually  contributes  largely.  In 
1865-66,  it  erected  the'  beautiful  chapel  which  adjoins  the  church,  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000 ;  besides  spending,  in  1866,  $6,000,  for  repairs  to  the 
church.  In  1867,  feeling  strong  enough  to  colonize  a  good  number  of 
its  families  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  society  of  its  faith  in  Central 
Brooklyn,  it  manifested  its  sympathy  with  the  movement  by  giving,  at  the 
proper  juncture,  $10,000,  for  the  erection  of  Unity  Chapel,  which  was  con- 
secrated in  December,  1868. 

The  Church  of  the  Saviour  has  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  communis 
cants,  over  seventy  of  whom  have  united  during  the  present  pastorate ;  a 
sabbath  school  of  about  twenty-five  teachers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils, 
and  a  Ladies  Samaritan  Society,  organized  during  Mr.  Holland's  ministry ;  is 
entirely  free  from  debt,  and  possesses  a  property  worth  to-day,  more  than 
twice  its  original  cost. 

Second  Unitarian  Society,  Clinton,  corner  of  Congress  street.  At 
meetings  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  the  5th  of  November,  1850,  and 
26th  of  March,  1851,  it  was  determined  (seventeen  persons  uniting),  to  or- 
ganize a  new  Unitarian  society,  and  the  first  service  in  pursuance  of  that 
determination  was  held  in  the  Female  Academy,  in  Joralemon  street,  on 
sabbath,  April  20th,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  officiating  for  the  day. 
Services  were  regularly  continued,  the  desk  being  supplied  by  various  minis- 
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ters,  antil  January  1,  1853,  when  the  building  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  A  sabbath  school  was  opened  in  September,  1851 ;  and  on  the  21st 
of  Jane,  1852,  the  society  was  organized;  meetings  being  held,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  academy  building,  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  until  April, 
1853,  when  a  removal  was  made  to  the  Athenssum,  then  just  completed. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1853,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Bev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, a  brother  of  the  poet,  Henry  W.,  and  a  poet  of  merit  himself,  who 
was  duly  installed  as  pastor  on  the  26th  of  October  following,  and  served 
earnestly  and  faithfully  until  April  29tlf,  1860,  when  he  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  rest  and  opportunity  for  study  abroad.  In  June,  1857, 
the  New  Chapel,  as  it  has  been  familiarly  named,  was  commenced,  on  the 
comer  of  Clinton  and  Congress  streets,  and  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
March,  1858.  Of  a  cruciform  shape,  in  the  Anglo-Italian  style,  wiih 
stained  glass  windows,  richly  ornamented  inside,  it  is  a  very  attractive  build- 
ing, accommodating  about  six  hundred  persons,  together  with  a  sabbath 
school  room  in  the  basement.  Baring  the  same  year  a  musical  vesper 
service  was  arranged,  which  for  many  years  appeared  to  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  other  services,  but  which  was  finally  discontinued  in  1868. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1861,  the  Bev.  Nahor  Augustus  Staples,  formerly  of 
Mendon,  Mass.,  but  then  of  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacant  pulpit.  He  had,  however,  just  joined  the  6th  Wisconsin 
Volunteers  as  chaplain,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  compelled  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  by  ill  health,  to  resign  his  conmiission,  that  he  came  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  was  installed  over  this  congregation,  on  the  6th  of 
November.  Three  years  of  earnest  labor,  during  which  the  society  grew 
and  prospered,  and  the  community  was  indelibly  impressed  with  the  influ- 
ence of  his  life  and  example,  closed  his  earthly  career,  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1864.  In  the  following  autumn,  the  present  pastor,  Bev.  John  White 
Ghadwick,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
a  younger  man  than  either  of  the  church's  preceding  pastors,  was  called, 
and  on  the  21st  of  December,  ordained  as  pastor. 

• 

HUrd  Unitarian  OongregcUional  Society,  (  Unity  Chapel),  Classen  Avenue, 
near  Lefferts  street.  In  response  to  an  invitation  publicly  given  by  Bev. 
A.  P.  Putnam,  thirteen  residents  of  Central  Brooklyn,  of  liberal  convic- 
tions, met  at  the  house  of  James  Whiting,  292  Byerson  street,  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  30,  1867.  In  accordance  with  action  taken  at  this 
meeting,  religious  services  were  held  on  the  following  sabbath,  Oct.  6th,  in 
an  upper  room  over  a  fish  market,  on  the  corner  of  Classen  and  Fulton 
avenues,  Bev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Farley  preaching  in  the  morning  to  an  audience 
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of  fifty  persona,  and  Bev.  A.  P.  PntDam  in  the  eveniDg  to  about  the  same 
number.  On  the  evening  of  December  3d,  1867,  over  thirty  persons,  in- 
terested in  the  new  movement,  met  at  the  hall  on  Classen  avenue,  and 
organized  as  The  Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  of  Broohb/ny 
N.  T,;  the  following  gentlemen  being  chosen  as  trustees,  via :  H.  B.  Shute, 
James  Whiting,  Robert  Foster,  &.  B.  Elkins,  E.  T.  Fisher,  David  Baker, 
William  Lombard,  J.  W.  Cory  and  Joseph  Slagg.     On  sabbath,  Oct.   29, 

1867,  a  sabbath  school  was  organized  at  the  hall ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
society,  R.  Foster  assumed  the  charge  of  the  same.  Seven  classes  were 
formed,  comprising  in  all  nine  scholars ;  the  membership  now  numbering 
about  seventy-five,  including  officers.  To  the  labors  of  Bevs.  E.  J.  Oalvin 
and  H.  C.  Badger,  as  supplies,  during  the  earlier  months  of  its  existence, 
and  to  the  preaching  of  Bev.  Bobert  Collyer,  of  Chicago,  on  Oct.  11,  1868, 
the  society  is  largely  indebted  for  the  impetus  and  influence  which  the 
enterprise  rapidly  gained.  Its  expenses,  during  the  three  months  preceding 
January  1,  1868,  were  defrayed  by  the  First  Unitarian  Society,  to  the  zeal 
and  services  of  whose  pastor,  Bev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  under'  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  new  organization  most  largely  owes  its  origin  and  success.  A  sub- 
scription paper  placed  in  circulation  among  his  parishioners,  in  February, 

1868,  by  this  clergyman,  secured  a  contribution  of  $10,000,  to  which  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  subsequently  appropriated  $5,000  additional, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Third  Society. 
Seven  lots  were  purchased  on  Classen  avenue  and  Lefferts  street,  designs 
and  plans  for  a  chapel  were  contributed  by  Wm.  Field  &  Son,  and,  on  Sep- 
tember 4th,  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  The  dedication  services  were  held 
Dec.  9th,  1868;  the  completed  building  having  cost,  inclusive  of  lots, 
$25,716.  The  Bev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  installed  over 
this  church,  as  its  first  pastor,  Oct.  6th,  1869. 


Yin.  CONQBSGATIONAL  ChUROHSS. 

Independent  Congregational  Church.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1785,  an 
"  Independent  Meeting  House "  was  erected,  and  a  congregation  regularly 
incorporated  with  the  following  officers :  John  Matlock,  j^eutor;  George  Wall, 
assistant ;  John  Carpenter,  trecuurer ;  G-eorge  Powers,  secretary  ;  William 
Benton,  Bobert  Steath,  Barnard  Cordman,  John  Emery  and  William  Hin- 
son,  trustees.  Their  place  of  worship,  which  was  a  sort  of  partnership  or 
union  concern,  stood  on  what  was,  until  lately,  the  old  Episcopal  burying 
ground  in  Fulton  street.  Its  members,  however,  disagreed  among  them- 
selves, and  the  building  shortly  after  came  into  the  possession  of  some  of  the 
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Bpifloopal  denomination,  wlio  were  worsliiping  in  Brooklyn  under  the  oare 
of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Wright,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Provoost.  Such 
was  the*antimely  end  of  what  may  be  called  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn. 

Th%  Church  of  ^e  PUgrims  (Henry  street,  comer  of  Remsen  street) 
oommenced  its  existence  as  an  organised  body  on  the  22d  day  of  December, 
1844,  and  the  ecclesiastical  society  connected  with  it  was  legally  constituted 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  Its  membership  was,  and  still  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  composed  of  those  who  were  emigrants  from  New  England,  or 
who  were  from  aPuritan  ancestry.  The  first  meeting  of  individuals  interested 
in  this  enterprise  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  25th,  1844,  and  owing 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  but  few  were  present;  yet  a  committee  was 
designated  to  draft  a  plan  for  subscriptions;  a  day  was  appointed  for  another 
assembling,  and  from  that  time  the  work  went  steadily  forward.  Subscrip- 
tions having  been  secured,  sufficient,  as  was  thought,  to  meet  the  entire  expense 
of  the  undertaking,  the  site  was  secured  and  the  erection  of  the  edifice  com- 
menced. Its  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  2d  of  July,  1844,  in  presence  of  a 
large  assembly,  but  it  was  not  until  the  building  was  measurably  completed, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  December,  the  224th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  seventy-one  persons  assented  publicly 
to  articles  of  faith,  entered  into  covenant  with  each  other  and  with  God,  and 
were  recognised  by  a  Council  as  a  church  of  Christ.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
1846,  the  church  edifice,  which  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  unforeseen 
causes  in  its  progress  towards  completion,  was  for  the  first  time  opened 
and  dedicated  to  its  sacred  use.  In  June,  1846,  a  unanimous  call  was  pre- 
sented by  the  church  and  society  to  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  to  become  their  pastor;  and  in  November  of  that  year,  the  call 
having  been  renewed,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  installed.  In  June,  1847,  nine 
members  of  the  church,  including  several  who  had  been  most  actively  engaged 
in  it  from  its  inception,  were  dismissed  at  their  own  request,  to  unitie  with 
others  in  establishing  the  Plymouth  Church,  which  was  organized  soon  after; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  this  church  has  also  given, 
of  its  members  and  means,  to  the  formation  or  the  strengthening  of  most  of  the 
other  Congregational  churches  in  Brooklyn  and  its  vicinity.  Soon  after  the 
institution  of  regular  sabbath  services  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church,  a 
sabbath  school  was  oommenced,  which  has  continued  with  increasing  inter- 
est to  the  present  time.  A  schedule  was  also  adopted  of  .monthly  contribu- 
tions for  objects  of  Christian  interest,  and  the  results  of  this  systematic 
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benevolence  have  been  surprising  in  tbeir  amount.  Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  bad  been  considered  as  amply  sufficient  to  meet  tbe  cost  of  tbe  edifice, 
but  when  completed  it  was  found  that  owing  to  unforeseen  delays,  expendi* 
tures,  etc.,  its  entire  cost  had  been  $65,000,  and  that  after  subscriptions  were 
paid,  a  debt  of  $18,000  would  still  remain.  Under  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  highest  prosperity  and  energy  of  the  society  would  never  be  fully  realized 
until  this  was  removed,  measures  were  adopted  in  January,  1848,  which 
resulted  before  April  of  the  same  year,  in  the  complete  release  of  the 
property  from  every  encumbrance  3  and  a  secure  basis  being  thus  secured 
for  permanent  pecuniary  prosperity,  the  society  now  shows  year  by  year  a 
regular  balance  in  its  treasury.  It  has  also  accumulated  gradually,  a  choice 
and  ample  Pastoral  Library. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  numbers  six  hundred  and  fifty. 
In  the  Sunday  school  of  the  church,  and  in  the  mission  school  sustained  by 
it,  are  nearly  one  thousand  children  and  youth.  In  the  summer  of  1869, 
the  work  of  building  a  large  and  costly  addition  to  the  church  edifice  waa 
commenced,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  May  of  the  present  year. 
By  this  addition  four  hundred  and  fifty  sittings  are  to  be  added  to  the  pre- 
vious pew  capacity  of  the  church ;  a  much  larger  lecture  room,  and  Sunday 
school  room  are  secured ;  and  ample  and  delightful  arrangements  are  made 
for  bible  cfasses,  infant  classes,  committee  meetings,  etc.  The  extended 
southern  front  of  the  church,  on  Bemsen  street,  covering  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet,  will  be  architecturally  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
impressive  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York.  By  the  labors  and  liberality  of  those 
connected  with  this  church,  mission  enterprises  have  been  maintained  which 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  two  mission  churches,  viz :  The  Warren 
Street  Mission  and  The  Navy  Mimon,  and  they  have  charge,  also,  of  an- 
other mission  school  among  the  Germans. 

Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  was  born  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  in  1821, 
and  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  have  all  been  Congrega- 
tional clergymen.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  graduated  there,  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Having  studied 
theology  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  in  1845.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in 
1853,  and  also  afterwards  from  Harvard  University.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  ever  since 
that  society  was  organized,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  president  of  the  City 
Mission  and  Tract  Society.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he  takes  preeminent  posi- 
tion among  the  clergy  of  the  city.  As  an  orator  he  possesses  remarkable  elo- 
quence and  power.     His  orations  before  the  New  England  Society,  in  the  city 
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of  New  York,  on  "  The  Puritan  Scheme  of  National  Growth,"  in  Dec,  1857 ; 
on  the  "  Life  and  Services  of  Gkn.  0.  Mitchell; "  and  the  one  "  Commemoratiye 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,"  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  June  1, 1865,  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Fund  Committee,  are  models  of  the  finest  style  of  oratory. 
As  a  theologian  he  is  a  Calvinist  (though  not  a  fatalist)  and  a  Puritan  through- 
out ;  and  his  pulpit  ministrations  are  no  less  impressive  and  effective  than 
his  oratorical  efforts. 

The  Free  Congregational  Church  was  constituted,  June  16,  1846,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  church  worshiping  oil  the  corner  of  Tillary 
and  Lawrence  streets,  by  which  they  resolved  to  change  their  platform. 
In  the  month  of  September  they  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev«  Isaac  N.  Sprague,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted.  This  church 
merged  in  the  organization  from  which  originated  the  State  Street  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Plymouth  Church,    The  ground  upon  which  Plymouth  Church  stands 
was  purchased  in  1823,  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for  the  use  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.    At  that  time  Brooklyn  Heights  were  cultivated  fields, 
and  the  church  thus  built  was  remote  from  the  settled  portion  of  Brooklyn, 
•  the  population  of  which  was  less  than  ten  thousand.     A  lecture  room,  in- 
cluding a  sabbath  school  room  and  study,  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
church,  fronting  Orange  street,  in  1831.     In  1846,  John  T.  Howard,  then  a 
member  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  obtained  the  refusal  of  the  premises, 
which  were  for  sale,  at  the  price  of  $20,000,  and  the  contract  was  com- 
pleted on  June  11, 1846.     The  purchase  money  ($9,500,  the  rest  being  on 
mortgage),  was  furnished  by  Henry  C.   Bowen,  Seth  B.  Hunt,  John  T. 
Howard,  and  David  Hale,  and  paid  on  September  9, 1846.     The  first  three 
gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.     Possession  was 
given  on  the  16th  of  May,  1847,  and  the  final  conveyance  to  the  trustees  of 
Plymouth  church,  was  made  on  June  1,  1848,  for  the  actual  cost  and  inte- 
rest.    The  first  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this 
church  was  held  at  the  house  of  Henry  C.  Bowen,  on  Saturday  evening 
May  9,  1847.     Present :  David  Hale,  of  New  York ;  Jira  Payne,  John  T. 
Howard,  Charles  Rowland,  David  Griffin,  and  Henry  C.  Bowen,  of  Brook- 
lyn.    At  this  meeting  David  Hale,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other 
owners,  offered  the  use  of  said  property  for  purposes  of  religious  worship,  as 
soon  as  the  premises  should  be  vacated  by  the  First  Presbyterian  church; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  religious  service  should  be  commenced  on  the  first 
Sunday  thereof.     On  Sunday  morning.  May  16,  1847,  divine  service  was 
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oommenoed,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  pastor  of  the  Seccmd 
Presbyterian  church  in  Indianapolis,  who  was  on  a  yisit  to  New  York, 
speaking  at  meetings  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  preaching 
both  morning  and  evening.  His  star  was  already  in  the  ascendant,  and 
there  was  a  widely  diffused  feeling  among  those  who  heard  him,  that  he 
was  destined  for  great  things.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  public  notice 
was  given  that  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  would  be  established,  commencing 
the  next  Friday  evening,  in  the  lecture  room.  At  the  appointed  time, 
about  thirty  persons  were  present,  most  of  whom  expressed  a  desire  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  church  when  organized.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer 
meeting,  on  motion  of  David  Hale,  from  New  York,  John  T.  Howard,  Henry 
C.  Bowen,  Richard  Hale,  Charles  Rowland,  and  Jira  Payne,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements.  On  Friday  evening,  June  11, 1847, 
twenty-one  persons  united  in  the  formation  of  the  new  church.  These  members 
were  Henry  C  Bowen,  Lucy  Maria  Bowen,  Eli  C.  Blake,  Benjamin  Burgess, 
Mary  Burgess,  Mary  Cannon,  David  Qriffin,  Richard  Hale,  Julia  Hale,  John 
T.  Howard,  Rachel  Knight,  John  F.  Morse,  Rebecca  Morse,  Jira  Payne, 
Eliza  Payne,  Charles  Rowland,  Maria  Rowland,  Alpheus  R.  Turner,  Louisa 
Turner,  John  Webb,  Martha  Webb.  On  Sunday  evening,  June  13,  1847, 
the  church  was  publicly  organized,  the  sermon  for  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims. 
'*  The  Plymouth  Church"  was  adopted,  upon  deliberation,  as  the  corporate 
name  of  the  society.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  was  recorded  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  Kings  county,  on  September  27,  1847.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, June  14,  1847,  the  church,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  elected  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  to  be  their  pastor,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  He 
commenced  his  pastorate  on  Sunday,  October  10,  1847 ;  and  on  Thursday, 
November  11,  he  was  publicly  installed.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  ministry,  the  church  was  about  three-fourths  full  in  the  morning, 
and  completely  filled  in  the  evening.  During  the  first  year  it  became  so 
inadequate  to  the  constantly  increasing  congregation,  as  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding.  The  question  was,  however,  unexpectedly  settled 
by  fire,  January  13,  1849,  which  so  seriously  damaged  the  structure,  that, 
upon  examination,  the  society  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  church 
should  be  rebuilt  rather  than  repaired.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present 
edifice  was  laid  May  29,  1849,  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1850.  *     A  new  organ  was  purchased  for  the 


^No  sooner  had  the  congregation  been  deprived  of  their  place  of  worship  by  fire, 
than  invitations  were  extended  by  almost  all  the  neighboring  chuiches^  to  use  tbeir 
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ehurch  in  1866,  at  an  expense  of  $22,000.  It  was  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Hood  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is  the  largest  church  organ  in  America.  The 
church  has  sittings  in  the  pews  and  choir  gallery,  for  2,100  persons;  while 
with  the  seats  in  the  walls,  and  in  the  aisles,  it  accommodates  about  2,800. 
The  pew  rents  in  1853  were  $11,157;  they  now  amount  to  $50,000.  The 
pews,  and  half  the  aisle  seats  (the  others  being  free),  are  publicly  rented  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  succeeding  the  first  Sunday  in  January  of  each  year. 
Each  pew  and  aisle  seat  has  a  fixed  valuation,  and  the  choice  of  any  in  the 
house,  without  any  reservation  for  previous  occupants,  is  offered  to  the 
person  who  will  bid  the  highest  premium  above  the  valuation.  Two  Sunday 
schools  in  connection  with  the  church  are  in  successful  operation.  In 
December,  1868,  the  almost  obsolete  office  of  deaconess  was  revived  by  the 
election  in  this  church,  of  Mrs.  Morrill,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Fanning,  and  Mrs. 
Thalheimer,  to  that  office.  Membership  in  1868, 1,797 ;  pew  rents,  $50,000 ; 
donations  for  benevolent  purposes,  $40,000. 

Plymouth  Church  Bethei,  No.  15  Hicks  street.  The  Bethel  Mission  Sab- 
bath School  was  started  in  1841  by  Captain  A.  B.  Chrk  (now  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.)  and  a  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  an  old  building  on  Main  street,  near 
Catharine  ferry,  which  had  previously  been  used  as  a  stable,  but  was  fitted 
up  for  mission  purposes.  Father  Burnett,  a  Methodist  preacher,  used  to 
preach  in  the  same  building,  but  never  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
sabbath  school.  The  first  superintendent  was  Mr.  John  P.  Elwell,  who 
served  for  one  year,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Albert  Woodruff,  -the  latter 


respective  buildings  for  worBhip,  which  kindness  was  gratefully'  accepted  for  a 
period  of  nearly  two  months.  Sabbath  evening  services  were  held,  during  this 
time,  in  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims.  As  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  the  church  and  congregation  while  they  were  in  such  an  unsettled 
and  migratory  state,  they  at  once  decided  to  erect  a  temporary  place  of  worship  upon 
grounds  in  Pierrepont  street,  generously  offisred  by  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.  A  build- 
ing, one  hundred  feet  by  eighty,  was  erected  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  days ;  in 
this  the  congregation  worshiped,  with  great  pleasure  and  profit,  until  the  first  Sun- 
day in  January,  1850.  The  whole  expense  of  the  Tabemade,  including  a  small 
study,  was  $2,800.  The  sale  of  the  building,  together  with  the  sabbath  collections 
taken  during  its  occupancy,  more  than  reimbursed  the  original  cost ;  and  the  rents 
of  pews  were  amply  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses.  The  erection  of  this 
building  proved  to  be  a  most  beneficial  measure.  The  absence  of  the  pastor  for 
several  months,  by  reason  of  sickness,  with  the  general  prevalence  of  cholera  during 
the  sumn^er,  would  have  proved  well  nigh  the  dispersion  of  the  congregation,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  or  to  occupy  the  only  very  limited 
and  inconvenient  haUs  which  could  be  obtained. 
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resigning  to  Mr.  Biohard  J.  Thoroe.    The  teachers  were  then  prinoipally 
from  the  churches  of  Rev.  Drs.  Spenoer  and  Coz.     Mr.  Thorne  was  eno- 
oeeded  by  Mr.  AoderBon  (now  of  Norfolk,  Va.),  and  he  hj  Mr.  I.  N.  Jndson, 
Rev.  6.  W.  Goan,  now  missioDarj  at  Cromaiah,  Persia,  assbting  Mr.  Jndaon. 
In  1847,  Mr.  J.  P.  Montgomery  was  choaen  anperintendent.     Up  to  this 
time,  the  school  had  been  in  a  comparatively  weak  stat«.    The  next  ;^ar 
(1848)   Mr.  Andrew  A.  Smith  was  ohosen  superintendent,  which  position 
he  held  for  about  fburteen  years,  and  labored  so  faithfully  that  the  achool 
increased  in  nambera  and  enlarged  its  field  of  usefulnesa.     Weekly  prayer- 
meetings  were  held  in  connection  with   the  other  mission  work.     Messrs. 
H.  W.  Law,   S.  B.  Stone,  M.  T.  Lynde,  and  B.  S,  Bnssing  were  conseou- 
tively  assistant  superintendents  to  Mr.  Smith.     In  the  year   1855  a   room 
over  the  market  on  James  street  was  leased,  and  evening  services  and  lay 
preaching  increased  the  usefUneBs  of  the  mission.     Three  years  later  the 
mission  removed  to  Poplar  Hall,  on  Poplar   street,  nest  to  the   Newsboys 
Lo^ng-House,   and  in  1859,  to  rooms  on  Fulton  street,  opposite  Front, 
which  were  then  considerod  very  desirable.     In  1862  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith  re- 
signed as  superintendent,  and  was 
anoceeded  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Bussing, 
with  Mr.  Thos:  H.  Bird  as  assist- 
ant.    The  annual  eipeuses  of  the 
mission   at  that  time  were  aeven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  an- 
num.    The  mission  having  faithful 
teachers,  became   more  and  more 
prosperous,  and  added  largely  to 
the  membership  of  Pl3rmouth  and 
other  churches,  of  those  converted 
through  ils  agencies,  besides  doing 
much  untold  good.    Soon  afler  Mr. 
Bussing    became    superintendent, 
Mr.  John  B.  Oongh  agreed  to  give 
the  proceeds  of  one  lecture  each 
year  to  the  mission,  and  by  that 
means   five   hundred    dollars   was 
Plvhooth  BsTnEL.  received   annually  for   five  years. 

July,  1866,  the  mission  was  taken 
under  the  auspices  of  Plymouth  Church,  in  accordance  with  a  mutual  desire 
entertained  some  time  previous,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  that  church 
furnished  most  of  the  teachers.     For  some  time  a  new  building,  especially 
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adapted  for  the  school,  had  been  contemplated,  but  it  was  not  until  October, 
1866,  that  an  offer  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Howard  of  five  hundred  dollars  towards 
the  object  put  the  project  in  a  definite  shape.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  teacher 
in  the  mission  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  his  name  stands  first  on  the  roll 
of  Plymouth  Church.  His  subscription  was  followed  by  others  of  a  like 
aniDunt.  A  plan  by  which  sufficient  of  the  money  from  pew  rents  to  pay 
for  one-half  of  the  new  building,  the  other  half  to  be  made  up  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bussing,  and  adopted  by  the  trustees  of 
Plymouth  Church.  February  3,  1867,  Mr.  George  A.  Bell,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  Plymouth  Sabbath  School,  assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  the  Bethel  Mission,  which  duties  he  has  faithfully  discharged  up  to  the 
present  time,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bird. 

In  September  following,  the  ground  in  Hicks  street,  near  Fulton,  was 
secured  (50X100)  and  the  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1868. 
It  was  opened  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1868,  the  school  having  in- 
creased from  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  the  previous  year  to 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three.  It  now  averages  six  hundred.  The  room 
is  arranged  for  a  school  of  nine  hundred  with  space  for  about  one  hundred 
visitors.  There  are  sixty-eight  classes  including  two  infant  classes.  On 
the  first  floor  of  th^  Bethel  are  the  reading  room  for  men  and  women,  open 
every  evening  (except  Sunday)  from  6  till  10 ;  and  a  boy's  reading  room, 
open  from  6  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  building,  iurniture,  and  ground  cost  about 
$75,000.  The  property  is  owned  by  Plymouth  Church;  $20,000  was  raised 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  $6,250  by  a  fair,  and  the  balance  furnished 
from  the  surplus  of  pew  rents  in  the  church. 

The  grand  and  original  feattires  of  the  Bethel  are  the  Sunday  evening 
services  for  the  working  classes,  and  the  popular  Wednesday  evening  enter- 
tainments. At  the  former,  addresses  by  laymen  as  well  as  ministers  are 
delivered  on  religious,  moral  and  scientific  subjects.  Dr.  Willard  Parker 
gave  four  excellent  lectures  on  health  in  December,  1868.  At  the  Wednes- 
day evening  entertainments  there  have  been  several  admirable  concerts, 
readings,  lectures  and  exhibitions ;  they  are  generally  crowded,  and  our 
mechanics  enjoy  for  fifteen  cents  what  would  previously  have  cost  them  fifty 
cents  and  upwards.  We  regard  the  Bethel  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  local 
institutions,  doing  and  destined  to  do  the  work  of  a  great  physical,  mental 
and  moral  evangelist,  weaning  men  from  low  haunts  and  pleasures,  and  in- 
fusing into  the  masses  intellectual  tastes  which  always  carry  with-  them, 
refining  and  purifying  influences. 

In  the  building  project  Mr.  Bell  has  been  particularly  active,  and  to  him 
much  of  the  present  success  is  due.    During  all  the  years  of  its  existence 
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the  Bethel  has  never  been  closed  on  the  sabbath,  and,  until  within  the  past 
three  years,  two  sessions  each  Sunday  were  regularly  maintained  from  as 
&r  back  as  1841. 

The  Warren  Street  Miuion  Church.  In  the  year  1845  or  '46,  a  few 
actiye  Christians  commenced  a  Mission  Sabbath  School,  in  '^Freen^p's 
Hall,  corner  of  Amity  and  Columbia  streets,  South  Brooklyn,  a  much 
neglected  neighborhood  inhabited  mostly  by  foreigners,  the  larger  proportion 
of  whom  were  Irish  Catholics.  By  perseverance  and  devoted  labor,  however, 
the  school  was  established  and  prospered ;  and  in  1852,  a  few  benevolent 
and  enterprising  Christian  gentlemen,  desirous  of  placing  the  matter  od  a 
permanent  basis,  purchased  three  lots  of  ground  on  Warren  street,  between 
Hicks  and  Columbia  streets,  on  which  they  commenced  the  erection  of  a  neat 
and  commodious  chapel,  capable  of  accommodatiDg  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  persons.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  property,  these  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  Ist  of  February,  1853,  effected  an  organization,  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  entitled  '^  An  act  for  the  incorporation 
of  benevolent,  charitable,  scientific  societies,"  and  assuming  the  name  of 
the  The  Warren  Street  Mission  J  The  building,  which,  together  with  the 
lots,  cost  about  $9,000,  was  finished  in  November,  1852,  free  of  all  debt. 
About  this  time  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bajdiss  was  invited  by  the  association  to 
labor  as  a  missionary  in  this  field,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  he  com- 
menced his  labors,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  gathering  the  people 
together  on  the  sabbath ;  God  blessed  these  labors,  both  in  the  deep  religious 
impressions  communicated  to  some  hearts,  and  by  the  conversion  of  others ) 
and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1854,  a  church  was  formed,  consisting  of  thirty 
persons,  only  one  of  whom  was  received  by  letter.  Mr.  Bayliss's  pastorate 
closed  on  the  1st  January,  1866,  and  he  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Bev. 
J.  Emory  Bound,  whose  term  of  service  will  close  April  Ist,  1870.  Nei- 
ther of  those  pastors  were  installed,  being  merely  employed  from  year  to 
year.  The  present  congregation  now  numbers  sixty-two ;  the  sabbath  school 
numbers  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  scholars. 

The  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Churchy  Clinton  avenue,  corner  of 
Lafiftyette  avenue,  was  organized  on  the  18th  of  November,  1847.  Its  first 
years  were  full  of  discouragement  and  difficulties,  but  the  indomitable  energy 

'  The  members  of  this  association  are  members  of  different  churches  in  this  city, 
mostly  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Warren  Street 
Mission  Church.  The  pecuniary  support  has  usoally  been  about  equally  divided 
between  the  two  first  named  cl^urches ;  though,  during  the  year  1889,  the  Warren 
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of  its  founders,  and  of  its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Dirck  C  Lansing,  D.  D.  who  was 
installed  in  Maroh,  1848,  were  crowned  with  success.  Gradually  drawing  to 
its  communion  the  New  England  element  which  constitutes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  population,  the  church  grew  in  strength,  until  at  last, 
August  4th,  1854,  ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  large  and  com- 
m<Mous  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Lafayette  avenues.  On  the 
24th  of  October,  in  that  year,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  the  main  build- 
ing completed  and  dedicated  in  December,  1855 ;  the  chapel  adjoining  being 
finished  in  September,  1856.  The  style  of  this  spacious  and  beautifxd 
church  is  Romanesque,  and  its  length,  inclusive  of  porch  and  chapel,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet,  while  the  width  of  the  principal  front,  facing 
Clinton  avenue,  is  eighty-nine  feet.  It  has  two  towers,  one  ninety  feet  and 
the  other  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  with  buttresses,  pinnacles  and  finials. 
The  height  of  the  edifice  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  seventy-two  feet,  and  of  the 
side  walls  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade,  forty-eight  feet.  The  main  audience 
room  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet  long  by  sixty-eight  wide,  entirely  free  from 
obstructions,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pews  on  the  lower  floor, 
and  forty-two  in  the  galleries,  affording  sittings  to  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  persons.  The  chapel  contains  on  the  lower  floor  an  elegant  pastor's 
study,  and  a  spacious  room  for  prayer  meetings,  or  social  gatherings,  while  the 
floor  above  forms  a  magnificent  hall,  thirty-two  feet  high  to  the  centre  of  thd 
arch,  and  thirty  feet  wide  by  about  eighty  feet  long.  The  windows,  of  both 
church  and  chapel  are  filled  with  stained  glass  of  rich  patterns,  and  the  whole 
interior  decoration  is  of  the  most  chaste  and  finished  style.  The  architect  of  this 
splendid  edifice  was  James  Renwick,  Jr.,  and  its  cost,  including  ground,  about 
$60,000.  The  erection  of  such  an  edifice  as  this,  and  in  such  a  locality,  was 
an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  development  and  establishment  of  the 
Congregational  denomination  of  Brooklyn.  Clinton  avenue,  running  south 
from  the  East  river  (nearly  opposite  the  termination  of  Canal  street.  New 
York,  should  that  street  be  carried  through  to  the  river),  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  avenues  of  which  any  city  can  boast.  The  land  rises  from  the 
water  side  by  a  beautiful  gradual  slope  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  in- 
tersection of  Lafayette  avenue,  which  is  the  summit  of  the  hill  (crowned  by 
the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church)  and  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  city,  -•verlooking  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh  and  the  city  of  New 


Street  Biisinon-  Charch  has  laised  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount.  Its 
projector.  Mr.  Albert  Woodruff,  belongs  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Ropes  and  A.  D.  Wheelock,  its  most  devoted  supporters,  belong  to  Plymouth 
Churoh ;  while  all  the  support  it  receives  (outside  of  the  Warren  Street  Mission 
Chnrdi),  is  from  individuals,  not  from  churches,  as  such. 

100 
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York,  and  affording  glimpses  of  the  bay,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Jersey  shore 
beyond.  This  avenue  thus  favorably  located,  has  been  built  up  with  an  ele- 
gant class  of  residences,  many  of  them  palatial  in  style,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  trees,  and  tastefully  adorned  with  shrubbery  and  flowers.  To 
plant  this  church  upon  so  beautiful  a  site,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
comprising  not  a  few  of  the  most  cultivated  families  in  Brooklyn,  was  indeed 
a  great  and  arduous  undertaking,  but  the  issue  has  proved  its  farsighted 
wisdom. 

The  health  of  its  venerable  pastor,  to  whose  personal  efforts,  both  the 
inception  and  execution  of  this  enterprise  were  largely  due,  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relations  with  this  people 
which  was  effected  on  the  19th  of  December,  1855,  having  three  days  pre- 
viously preached  the  dedication  sermon  of  the  new  house  of  worship. 

Previous  to  his  resignation  (i.  e.,  from  the  22d  of  April),  the  principal 
duties  of  the  pastorate  had  been  assumed  by  the  Rev.  William  Ives  Bud- 
dington,  and  who  was  formally  installed  as  his  successor,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1855.  Under  his  eloquent  and  faithful  ministrations,  the  con- 
gregation has  been,  and  now  is,  among  the  largest  in  this  "  city  of  churches,'' 
largely  and  favorably  known  for  its  benevolence,  and  actively  identified  in 
the  cause  of  mission  schools,  and  every  other  "good  word  and  work.'' 
Since  1862,  the  mortgage  debt  upon  the  church  of  $25,000  has  been  paid 
off;  and  as  much  more  contributed  to  put  the  society  in  possession  of  all  the 
pews,  some  of  which  were  private  property,  and  to  redeem  all  outstanding 
scrip.  The  rental  of  the  church  now  amounts  to  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars. 

The  present  church  membership  (in  January,  1870),  is  544 ;  that  of  the 
Sunday  school,  including  Bible  classes,  365.  The  church  has  sustained  two 
mission  schools,  one  on  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Grand  avenues,  having 
been  constituted  an  independent  organization,  called  the  Churck  of  ike 
Covenant^  which  began  (in  January,  1870),  to  the  support  of  its  own  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Frank  Noble ;  and  the  second,  originally  located  on  Myrtle  avenue 
corner  of  Steuben  street,  but  now  on  Qrand  avenue,  south  of  Myrtle,  which 
will  be  more  Mly  described  as  the  Grand  Avenue  GhapeL  The  number 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Sabbath  School  is  300. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Budington,  D.D.,  its  present  pastor,  was  bom  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  April  21,  1815,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1834,  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  at  New  Haven  and  Andover,  leaving  the  latter 
institution  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
church,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1840.  In  September, 
1854,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in 
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tkat  city,  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  together 
with  other  circumstances,  led  him  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  church.  He  receiyed  his  degree  of  D.D.,  from  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  and  has  published  a  HUtory  of  the  First  Church  of  Charles- 
town^  and  several  occasional  sermons.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  other  local  literary  institutions;  and  his 
pulpit  ministrations  are  marked  by  a  high  style  of  intellectual  culture,  elo- 
quence and  impressiveness. 

The  Mount  Project  Mission  Sabbath  School  was  organized  July  4, 1852. 
Rev.  Harvey  Newcombe,  while  visiting  Prospect  hill  had  seen  the  need  of 
some  religious  effort  for  the  improvement  of  its  residents,  and  had  invited  a  few 
children  to  meet  him  on  Sunday,  June  6,  under  a  tree  on  the  corner  of  Pacific 
street  and  Yanderbilt  avenue.  About  eighty,  men  women  and  children  as- 
sembled, spent  an  hour  in  singing  and  religious  exercises,  and  agreed  to  meet 
the  next  sabbath  and  establish  a  Sunday  school.  During  the  week  a  small  di- 
lapidated garret  room  was  hired,  and  on  the  appointed  sabbath  about  ninety 
children  met  there.  The  next  week,  a  building  used  as  a  milk  stable,  and 
two  lots  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Dean  street,  between  Yanderbilt  and 
Underhill  avenues,  was  bought  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Walters.  The  first  sabbath  the 
school  occupied  the  old  stable,  a  horse  had  to  be  led  out  from  one  comer  to 
make  room  for  the  scholars.  Silas  Davenport  was  elected  the  first  superin- 
tendent, succeeded  by  A.  S.  Barnes,  in  1853,  and  S.  E.  Warner  in  1855. 
The  school  occupied  the  premises  in  Dean  street  till  September,  1859, 
having  always  maintained  there  a  flourishing  existence. 

The  uncomfortable  building  having  become  too  straightened  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school,  and  the  school  house  of  the  Hope  Union  Mission  (com- 
menced almost  simultaneously  with  the  Mt.  Prospect  Mission,  but  located  in 
an  adjoining  neighborhood,  known  as  Jackson's  Hollow),  in  Van  Buren  street, 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  June,  1858,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  unite 
the  two  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  still  more  prosperous  en- 
terprise in  that  part  of  the  city.  Accordingly  a  desirable  lot,  sixty  feet  by 
ninety-five  was  purchased  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Atlantic  avenue  and 
and  Grand  avenue,  on  which  a  two  story  building  forty  feetr  by  sixty-five 
was  erected,  at  a  cost,  including  the  furniture,  of  over  18,000,  designed  to 
be  occupied  jointly  by  the  United  Sabbath  School  and  the  Mount  Prosped 
Industrial  School,  the  upper  fioor  being  fitted  for  a  sabbath  school,  and  the 
lower  fioor  for  the  week  day  exercises  of  the  Industrial  School.  The  build- 
ing was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises,  September  18, 1859. 
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The  name  of  the  united  schools  was  changed  to  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Sah^ 
hath  School^  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Warner  was  elected  superintendent.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  occupancy  of  the  new  building,  the  school  increased  in 
numbers,  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Religious  services  were  held  on  sabbath 
evenings  in  the  large  Sunday  school  room  conducted  for  some  time  by  the 
clergymen  of  the  city.  As  the  importance  of  more  permanent  work  was  felt, 
early  in  1864,  Rev.  Anson  Oleason  was  invited  to  become  the  missionary  of 
the  school,  and  began  his  labors  May  1st.  Morning  services  as  well  as 
evening  were  held  from  that  time.  ^^  Father  Gleason  "  continued  his  labors 
with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  his  genial  nature  till  July  1,  1866. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Franklin  Noble,  who  commenced  his  labors,  No- 
vember, 11,  1866,  and  continued  till  March  10,  1868,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant^  which  used  the  Sunday  school  room 
as  its  place  of  worship,  was  instituted  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  with  twelve 
members  uniting  by  letter,  and  twenty  by  profession  of  their  faith.  Rev. 
Mr.  Noble  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  new  church,  who  in  1870,  assumed  his 
entire  support. 

The  Mount  Prospect  Mission  School,  which  merged  under  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  Sabbath  School,  was  the  first  mission  enterprise  of  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  the  two  schools  being  supplied  with  nearly 
all  their  teachers,  and  all  their  pecuniary  support  from  that  church. 

T%e  Grand  Avenue  Chapel,  Several  years  ago  a  Sunday  school  was  es- 
tablished with  the  title  of  the  Steuben  Mission.  The  teachers  were  of 
various  denominations,  but  principally  from  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Ives  Budington  is  pastor;  the 
enterprise  may  be  considered  as  the  child  of  that  church.  The  work 
enlarged,  and,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Maltby,  money  was 
collected  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  This  is  a  frame  building  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Grand  avenue,  a  little  south  of  Myrtle  avenue.  It  is  forty 
feet  by  eighty  in  size,  and  contains  an  audience  room  thirty-eight  by  sixty-five 
feet,  seating  four  hundred  people ;  a  gallery  twenty-two  by  thirty-eight  feet 
used  as  a  lecture  room  and  for  the  infant  department  of  the  Sunday  school ; 
a  Bible  class  room ;  and  a  pastor's  study  which  has  been  neatly  furnished  by 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 

The  dedication  services  were  held  on  the  18th  of  March,  1867;  and 
for  two  years  evening  preaching  services  were  sustained,  chiefly  by  min- 
isters from  the  City  Mission.  Rev.  Dr.  Waterbury  was  for  some  time  in 
charge  of  the  pulpit.  At  length  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  were  convinced 
that  the  field  needed,  and  would  soon  warrant,  the  organisation  of  a  church. 
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With  this  yiew  Rev.  Moseley  H.  Williams,  then  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  chnroh  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  work.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Sunday  April  18th,  1869.  The  pro- 
tracted sickness  of  the  pastor  and  the  absence  of  teachers  from  the  city 
retarded  the  work  during  the  summer.  In  September  Mr.  Maltby  resigned 
the  superintendency  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Parsons  was  elected  to  fQl  the  vacancy. 
Before  the  first  of  January,  1870,  the  evening  congregation  had  reached 
nearly  two  hundred,  while  the  Sunday  school  showed  an  actual  attendance  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  implying  a  membership  of  considerably  more 
than  three  hundred.  It  is  hoped  that  a  church  may  soon  be  organized  and 
a  more  commodious  building  erected. 

The  Navy' Mimon  Sunday  School^  located  in  Front  street,  corner  of 
Green  lane,  was  organized  in  the  year  1848,  by  members  of  various  reli- 
gious denominations,  as  a  union  school,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  destitute 
in  that  portion  of  the  city.  The  school  has  always  been  an  interesting 
and  successful  one.  Teachers  are  within  it  to-day,  who  assisted  in  its  orga- 
nisation, while  the  former  scholanr  are  many  of  them  found  active  working 
Christians  in  our  several  churches,  and  two  of  them  have  become  Christian 
ministers. 

The  school  now  numbers  over  two  hundred  scholars,  and  is  more  imme- 
diately under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Mr.  Coe  Adams, 
one  of  the  deacons  of  this  church,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  are  from  the  same  wealthy  and 
influential  church. 

The  Navy  Mimon  Church  (Congregational)  is  the  direct  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  the  city  missionary  among  the  poor,  and  was  organized  with  forty- 
five  members  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  April,  1867,  and  in  March,  1868, 
numbered  about  seventy,  with  the  prospect  of  a  steady  increase.  Rev.  Job 
G-.  Bass,  one  of  the  city  missionaries,  and  late  chaplain  of  the  Ninetieth 
New  York  Yolnnteers,  is  the  acting  pastor.  Such  is  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  that  the  trustees  are  seeking  for  suitable  lots  on  which  to  build 
a  larger  edifice  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school. 

Bedford  CongregaUonal  Church.  On  the  5th  of  December,  1848,  was 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  small  frame  edifice,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  with- 
out basement,  and  costing  $2,300,  on  the  corner  of  Pacific  street  and  Clove 
road.    The  corner-stone  was  laid  December  11th,  and  on  the  3d  of  August, 
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1849,  the  church  was  fally  organized  with  twelve  enrolled  members,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Brittan.  It  was  once  called  the  Pacific  Street 
Congregational  Church;  and  its  pulpit  was  vacant  during  1850-1,  supplied 
by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  R.  Hall  in  1855 ;  and  Rev.  E.  Carpenter,  pastor,  in  1856-7, 
H.  B.  Elliot,  in  1861.     Rev.  R.  G.  Hutchings,  pastor  in  1870. 

The  State  Street  Gongregatimial  Church,^  The  persons  originally  uniting 
in  thb  organisation,  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  who  desiring  the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  church  with  the 
Congregational  form  of  government,  held  a  meeting,  May  8th,  1848,  and 
resolved  to  form  a  new  religious  society,  to  be  known  as  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
recorded  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1 848. 
The  Second  Congregational  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Lawrence  and  Tillary 
streets,  was  purchased,  and  regular  religious  services  held  therein  until 
January  1st,  1859.  Rev.  John  C.  Green  was  the  first  pastor,  and  held  the 
position  until  his  health  failed  in  August,  1853,  when  the  Rev.  James  J. 
Bell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  selected  as  his  successor,  and 
having  withdrawn  from  that  body,  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor. 
After  serving  the  church  satbfactorily,  Mr.  Bell  resigned  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1856,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  North  Congregational  Church,  at  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 

Id  October,  1858,  the  society  purchased  the  lots  in  State  street,  near 
Hoyt,  and  erected  their  present  neat  and  commodious  church  edifice,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  about  nine  hundred  sittings,  capable  of  increase  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred  sittings.  The  entire  cost  of  the  enterprise,  ground, 
building,  and  furniture,  was  $30,000.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  No- 
vember 19th,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1859,  the  lecture  room  was  ocou* 
pied,  the  church  itself  being  dedicated  on  the  30th  of  June  following.  On 
the  first  sabbath  in  May,  1860,  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  preached  his  first  sermon  in  this  church,  and  having  received  and 
accepted  a  call  extended  to  him  by  the  church  and  society,  began  his 
pastoral  labors  on  the  first  sabbath  in  June,  although  not  ordained  until 
the  15th  of  November  ensuing. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  church  and  society,  held  January  9th,  1861, 
the  name  of  the  State  Street  Congregational  Church  of  Brookfyn  was 
unanimously  adopted.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  Mr.  Gladden  resigned 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  church  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y. 

^liainly  from  a  sketch  in  the  Cfongregational  Quarterly,  April,  1889. 
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BiiriDg  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  1S61,  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  Rev.  Newton  Heston  (formerly  of  Philadelphia),  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  After  serious  deliben^ 
tion,  involying  considerable  delay,  Mr.  H.  referred  the  committee  to  the 
Episcopacy,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  assume  the  relation  of  pastor, 
provided  he  could  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Negotiations  were  therefore  opened  by  the  committee^ 
and  every  effort  made  to  secure  the  desired  sanction.  It  was  not  until  the 
19th  of  October  that  a  final  and  decisive  answer  was  received  from  the 
bishops,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  law  or  precedent  in  the  M.  E.  church 
which  would  allow  of  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  preachers  to  a 
church  of  another  denomination,  however  much  that  church  might  desire 
it.  The  whole  matter  being  then  referred  again  to  Mr.  Heston,  for  final 
consideration,  resulted  in  his  acceptance  of  the  unanimous  call  of  the  church, 
and  his  withdrawal  from  the  M.  E.  church.  This  change  of  denominational 
relations  was  effected  with  the  mutual  regard  and  respect  for  each  other,  of 
pastor  and  people ;  and  the  union  of  the  State  Street  church  with  its  new 
pastor  was  attended  with  great  prosperity. 

Rev.  Newton  Heston  died  July  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hicks,  who  remained  (as  pastor  elect),  until  July,  1866,  when  he  resigned ; 
and  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Harvey  who  was  regularly  installed,  and 
remained  for  seventeen  months.  After  his  resignation,  the  church  remained 
without  a  regular  pastor  until  May  1,  1869,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Max- 
well P.  Gaddis  entered  the  pastorate.  The  church  is,  at  present,  in  a  fiou- 
rishing  condition,  having  increased  sixty  per  cent  in  attendance,  and  in  con- 
gregation and  largely  in  the  society  proper,  as  well  as  in  sabbath  school. 
Maxwell  P.  Gaddis  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1832 ;  and,  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  when  a  mere  child,  commenced  his  life  work  by 
sweeping  the  school  house  in  which  he  studied.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
commenced  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  working  faithfully  for  two  years  for 
merely  his  board  and  clothes;  and,  then,  determined  to  have  an  education,  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  his  education  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Working  at  his  trade,  he 
also  swept  fourteen  rooms  and  three  fiights  of  stairs  at  the  college,  and  sawed 
wood  enough  for  the  professor's  rooms,  and  graduating  after  three  years' 
study,  in  1854,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  shortly  after  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Herron's  Seminary.  While  here  he  re- 
ceived a  local  preacher's  licence  in  the  M.  E.  church,  but,  after  eight  years' 
connection  with  that  denomination,  attached  himself  to  the  Protestant  Metho- 
dists.    In  1856,  he  became  president  of  Wilberforce  University  (for  the 
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colored  people),  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  after  holding  that  position  for  nearly 
a  year,  returned  to  his  old  place  at  Herron's  Semninry.  In  1860,  he 
stumped  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  invitation  of  State  Temperance  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  promptly  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  loyal  cause ;  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Second 
Ohio  regiment,  and  remained  in  the  service  two  years,  resigning  finally  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Sixth  street  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  which  he  served  nearly  three 
years,  and  also  acted  as  Commissioner  of  Enrollment  in  the  Second  District 
of  Ohio.  Severing  his  connection  with  the  Sixth  Street  Church,  he  estsr 
blished,  October,  1865,  an  independent  People*8  Churchy  which  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  to  which  he  preached  for  two  years,  without  salary,  and,  indeed, 
paying  largely  out  of  his  own  means,  to  its  support.  He  was  also  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  from  Cincinnati ;  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
Tention  that  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson ;  and  in 
July,  1866,  was  appointed  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  In  1869,  he  left  the  People's  Church  and  came  to  Brooklyn. 
He  is  an  earnest,  impassioned  speaker,  and  prominently  identified  with  the 
advance  movements  of  religion,  temperance  and  politics. 

The  South  Congregational  Church,  After  a  full  examination  of  the  field,  and 
a  due  conviction  of  the  importance  of  an  increase  of  the  means  of  grace  in 
South  Brooklyn,  Messrs.  Henry  C.  Bowen,  John  T.  Howard,  and  James  Fre^ 
land,  procured  lots  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  President  streets,  upon  which 
they  erected  an  edifice  for  a  lecture  room,  sabbath  school  room,  and  pastor's 
study.  This  building  was  finished  the  last  week  in  January,  1851,  and  on 
the  first  sabbath  in  February  it  was  opened  for  public  worship. 

A  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  institutions  of 
the  gospel  in  South  Brooklyn,  was  convened  in  the  new  chapel  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  4th,  1851.  A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting 
of  seven  brethren,  viz :  S.  W.  Grant,  Solomon  Freeman,  S.  H.  Turner,  £. 
S.  Pinney,  John  T.  Howard,  C.  M.  Saxton,  and  H.  C.  Bowen,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a  church. 

In  due  time,  letters  missive  were  issued  by  the  committee,  inviting  the 
several  pastors  and  churches  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to 
meet  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  March,  at  the  chapel  in  President  street,  to 
counsel  and  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  church. 

The  church  having  been  organized,  with  the  usual  public  services,  a 
meeting  was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state,  on  Monday  even* 
ing,  the  31st  day  of  March,  1851,  in  the  chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
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ing  a  religious  society.  "  The  South  Congregationa]  Church  "  was  adopted, 
upon  deliberation,  as  the  corporate  name  of  the  society.  The  certificate  of 
incorporation  was  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Kings  county,  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1851. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  28th,  Bct.  William  Marsh,  of  North  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  was  elected  pastor  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church,  and 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  On  the  first  sabbath  in  May,  he 
entered  upon  his  labors ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  10th,  was  publicly 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  and  congregation.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Marsh  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church, 
which  resignation  was  accepted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  December  18,  1854,  a  unanimous  call 
was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  March  to  become  their  pastor,  and  the 
society  concurring,  the  invitation  was  accepted.  The  installation  services 
were  held  January  16th,  1855.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1856,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  March  resigned  the  office  of  pastor,  and  he  was  dismissed  by  an  eccle- 
siastical council  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  At  a  meeting  held 
January  31,  1857,  the  Rev.  Rufas  W.  Clark  was  unanimously  invited  to 
become  pastor,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1857,  was  installed  in  the  new 
church  edifice,  which  was  then  completed  for  public  worship.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  pews  of  the  new  church  were  offered  for  rent,  and  the 
society  were  encouraged  by  large  and  valuable  accessions  to  their  number. 
During  his  pastorate  over  two  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  church, 
and  the  congregation  and  sabbath  school  were  greatly  enlarged. 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1862,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  tendered  his 
resignation  as  pastor,  and  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  4th  day  of  December,  1863,  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  received  an 
enthusiastic  call  'from  the  church  and  society  to  become  their  pastor,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs, 
D.D.,  is  the  present  pastor. 

ITie  Elm  Place  Congregational  Church,  Elm  Place  near  Fulton  avenue, 
was  organized  in  1853,  by  the  members  of  the  former  Bridge  Street,  and 
Fulton  AvenuQ  churches.  The  Fulton  Avenue  Church  was  formed  by  a 
seceding  party  from  the  Bridge  Street  Church,  and  after  a  brief  existence 
was  dissolved.  At  about  the  same  time  the  parent  church  was  also  dis- 
banded, and  upon  the  ruins  of  both,  arose  the  present  organization.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  the  Fulton  Avenue  Church  was  formally  dissolved  by 
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council,  '^  preparatory  to  the  organization  of  a  new  church,  to  be  composed 
of  members  of  the  Fulton  avenue  church,  the  Bridge  street  church  and  as 
many  from  other  churches,  as  could  be  induced  to  unite  in  the  enterprise." 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  resolved ;  that  it 
was  "practicable  and  expedient/'  and  on  the  13th  of  October  following,  a 
church  and  society  was  formally  organize'd  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Elm 
Place  Congregational  Church  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  1854,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Cochrane,  to  become 
their  pastor,  the  pulpit  having  been  previously  filled  by  supplies.  The  call  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  installed  in  December  following,  and  labored  with 
much  success,  until  April  27,  1856,  when  he  offered  hb  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  by  a  resolution  highly  honorable  to  him.  After  him,  the 
church  had  no  pastor  until  the  1st  of  September,  1858,  when  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Alvin  Bartlett,  till  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  commenced  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  church,  having  accepted  the 
call  of  the  church  and  society. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society,  four  lots  had  been  purchased  on  Elm 
Place  near  Fulton  avenue,  and  a  small  brick  edifice  erected  thereon.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Bartlett's  coming,  however,  the  accommodations  became  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  demand;  and,  in  consequence,  the  auditorium  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  was  engaged,  and  divine  worship  held  there  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1859.  Meanwhile  an  edifice  was  in  process  of  erection 
in  the  rear  of  the  comer  of  Hoyt  street  and  Fulton  avenue,  which  was  com. 
pleted  in  May  at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000,  and  was  designated  the  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle.  It  had  two  entrances,  one  on  Hoyt  street,  and  the  other  on 
Fulton  avenue,  and  was  capable  of  seating  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
persons.  It  was  dedicated  in  June,  1859,  and  used  as  a  place  of  worship, 
the  edifice  on  Elm  Place  being  employed  as  a  lecture  room,  and  sabbath 
school. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  the  building,  which  was  on  leased  ground,  was  to 
revert  to  the  owner  of  the  land  in  payment  of  the  rent.  It  could  only  prove 
a  temporary  resting  place  for  this  progressive  congregation.  They  deter- 
mined the  next  time  "  to  build  upon  a  rock ''  and  in  such  a  place  as  not 
soon  to  be  compelled  to  move.  Ground  was  broken  on  8th  of  December 
1862,  for  the  substantial  and  elegant  church  edifice  which  they  now 
occupy.  It  was  built  of  brown  stone  upon  the  site  of  the  little  chapel 
on  Elm  Place,  the  ownership  of  which  the  congregation  had  retained 
during  all  its  mutations.  Its  cost  was  about  $50,000,  and  was  consecrated 
in  May,  1864.  In  less  thdn  two  years  after  the  dedication  sermon  was 
preached,  the  entire  debt  created  by  its  erection,  with  a  trifling  exception,  was 
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swept  away.  In  this,  as  in  all  enterprises  of  the  chnrch,  the  characterbtic 
energy  and  vigor  of  the  pastor  were  manifested.  In  two  months  $26,000 
were  raised  to  apply  to  the  liquidation  of  the  church  debt,  half  of  which 
amount  was  collected  from  his  own  personal  friends.  Under  Mr.  Bartlott's 
leadership,  in  ten  years  its  property  increased  from  $10,000  to  $75,000 ; 
its  membership  from  fifty  to  four  hundred. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Bartlett  accepted  a  call  from  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
church  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  were  followed  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Elm  Place 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Powers,  formerly  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Danbury,  Conn.     He  was  installed  March  3d,  1869. 

Centred  Congregational  Church,  Ormond  Place.  The  church  in  Ormond 
Place,  now  occupied  by  this  society,  was  erected  in  the  year  1853,  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Crook,  with  the  intention  of  disposing  of  it,  at  a  reduction  from  its 
cost,  to  such  protestant  religious  association  as  should  seem  to  embrace  a 
majority  of  the  surrounding  population,  and  manifest  sufficient  interest  to 
render  the  permanency  of  their  organization  probable. 

In  February,  1854,  several  gentlemen,  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
rented  the  building  from  Mr.  Crook  for  two  years,  commencing  May  1, 1854. 
The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Parker  was  engaged  to  suppfy  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  second  sabbath  in  April,  the  house  was  opened  for  public  worship. 

An  ecclesiastical  society  was  formed  under  the  style  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  27th  of  November,  1854,  a 
church  of  thirty  members  was  organized  by  a  council  of  pastors  and  dele- 
gates from  the  Congregational  churches  of  Brooklyn  and  vicinity.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  its  founders :  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Abbott,  Mr.  D.  Austin 
Taylor,  Mr.  William  T.  Cutter,  Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson,  Mr.  Andrew  Van 
Tuyl,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Kinney,  Mr.  Cranston  Howe,  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill. 
Others,  of  course,  soon  connected  themselves  with  the  enterprise.  Messrs. 
Abbot,  Cutter  and  Kinney  assumed  the  pecuniary  responsibility,  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  society. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  edifice,  which  for  a  time  were  un- 
successful; and  the  society  was  compelled  to  vacate  the  building,  and 
temporarily  worshiped  in  the  mission  school  house,  in  Van  Buren  street, 
the  use  of  which  was  kindly  tendered  by  its  trustees. 

At  length,  however,  being  largely  aided  by  the  Plymouth  Church,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  society  was  enabled  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  and  on  sabbath,  16th  of  November,  1856,  the  house  was  re- 
opened for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  Gtoi,    ^The  church  edifice 
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stands  upon  the  south-east  oorDer  of  Onnond  place  and  Jefferson  street. 
Its  lots  are  one  hnndred  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  having  removed  to  another  field  of  labor,  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  various  clergymen,  as  temporary  supplies,  until  the  Rev. 
J.  Clement  French,  having  accepted  the  unanimous  call  of  the  church  and 
society,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  on  the  5th  of  March,  1857. 

In  1863,  the  church  was  closed  for  three  months,  during  which  time  it 
was  thoroughly  renovated  and  improved  both  within  and  without,  and  a  new 
organ  placed  in  the  gallery,  all  at  a  cost  of  about  96,000.  Two  years  later, 
the  house  and  lot,  No.  13  Ormond  place,  adjoining  the  church,  wafl  pur- 
chased for  a  parsonage.  During  May,  1867,  the  building  was  again  dosed 
for  three  weeks  for  the  addition  of  galleries,  affording  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  persons,  and  greatly  increasing  both  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  edifice.  A  few  months  later,  the  basement  of  the  building 
was  extensively  improved  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  the  demand  for  pews  has  been  much  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  building.     The  rental  of  pews  exceeds  S6,000. 

In  December,  1869,  a  mission  sabbath  school,  located  at  the  corner  of  Marcy 
avenue  and  Monroe  street,  was  organized  and  provided  with  a  commodious 
and  tasteful  building,  fitly  by  sixty-six  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  three 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 

Justus  Clement  French,  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
was  born  May  3d,  1831,  at  Barre,  Yt. ;  and  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children  of  Rev.  Justus  Warner  French,  who  preached  at  Barre,  Mont- 
pelier  and  Hardwick,  Yt.,  during  eleven  years.  When  J.  C.  F.  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  his  father  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  became  principal  of 
the  Geneva  Lyceum,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
Here,  and  at  Albion  and  Palmyra,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  pursued  his 
academic  studies.  In  1850,  he  entered  Williams  College,  Mass.,  (Sopho- 
more) ;  graduated  in  1853,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  autumn  of  1853,  where  his  theological 
studies  were  pursued ;  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  Albany  in  1856.  A  throat  difficulty  seeming  to  forbid  public 
speaking,  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  but  accepted  occasional 
invitations  to  preach.  In  the  month  of  December,  he  received  an  unanimous 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  accepted. 

During  the  period  of  eleven  years  the  church  has  had,  in  all,  between 
five  and  six  hundred  members.  The  sabbath  school  connected  with  the 
church  numbers  four  hundred  scholars;  and  has  a  missionary  associa- 
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tioQ^  organized  October,  1865,  whose  yearly  average  of  contributions  has 
been  $1,250.  The  sabbath  school  employs  as  a  special  missionary  a  portion 
of  his  time,  the  Rev.  Anson  Gleason,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians.  The  Mission  Sabbath  School  numbered  nearly  one  hundred 
scholars  during  the  first  quarter  of  its  existence.  A  weekly  prayer  meeting 
and  sabbath  evening  preaching  services  are  maintained  at  the  missionl»ohool 
building.  The  membership  of  the  church,  at  date  of  ordination,  was 
twenty-seven.     Present  membership,  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Church  of  the  Mediator.  The  origin  of  this  church  may  be  traced  to  the 
gathering  of  a  sabbath  school  in  the  month  of  August,  1859,  in  a  building 
on  the  corner  of  Patchen  avenue  and  Chauncey  street,  which,  on  the  1st  of 
May  following,  was  removed  to  the  basement  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  on  Herkimer  street.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1860,  a  society  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Rochester  Avenue  Mission,  having  for 
its  object  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  children  and  families 
that  might  be  within  its  reach.  Subsequently,  a  pretty  and  convenient 
chapel  was  erected  by  the  society,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Rochester 
avenue  and  Herkimer  street.  It  was  occupied  for  the  first  time,  March  17, 
1861,  and  regular  weekly  and  sabbath  day  services  were  at  once  established, 
the  pulpit  being  supplied  by  volunteers.  In  October,  1863,  however,  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Falkner  became  the  pastor  of  the  society,  and  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  church  became  more  marked  and  decided. 
The  sabbath  school  was  a  success,  and  besides  converts  from  that  source, 
there  were  a  number  of  those  attending  upon  the  services  who  were  desirous 
of  joining  themselves  together  under  some  form  of  Christian  union.  These, 
with  some  already  connected  with  churches  of  different  denominations,  met 
in  February,  1865,  and  having  adopted  a  creed  and  covenants,  organized  a 
society  called  "  The  Christian  Brotherhood  of  the  Rochester  Avenue  Mission. '^ 
Twenty-four  persons  afterwards  gave  public  assent  to  the  creed,  and  entered 
into  covenant  with  God  and  each  other.  For  a  time  this  society  answered 
its  purposes  admirably,  but,  having  increased  in  numbers,  and  not  admitting 
its  members  to  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  a  recognized  church,  it  was 
decided  at  a  meeting,  held  June  22,  1866,  to  change  the  brotherhood  into 
a  church  of  Christ,  and  that  said  church  organization  should  be  of  the  con- 
gregational order.  This  meeting  the  approval  of  a  Congregational  ecclesias- 
tical council,  the  church  was,  on  the  evening  of  July  12th,  1866,  duly 
organized,  with  a  membership  of  forty-eight,  and  at  a  meeting  held  July 
27th,  adopted  its  present  name,  the  Church  of  the  Mediator.  The  new  con- 
gregation tendered  to  the  Rev.  Bishop  Falkner  (ordained  January  25th, 
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1865),  a  unanimous  oall  to  become  its  pastor,  and  he  assumed  the  pastoral 
charge,  October  23,  1866. 

Puritan  Churchy  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Marcy  avenues.  Late  in  the 
month  of  December,  1863,  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  Wallabout  Presbyte- 
rian Church  Sunday  school,  believing  that  they  could  be  more  useful  else- 
where, decided  to  change  the  sphere  of  their  labors,  and  to  endeavor  to 
gather  together  a  new  school,  which  might  prove  a  nucleus  of  a  church. 
With  this  view,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  for  the  proposed 
undertaking  a  suitable  place  in  the  same  ward,  but  as  far  removed  from  the 
school  they  had  just  left  as  possible.  After  diligent  search  the  committee 
rented  the  store  No.  712  Myrtle  avenue,  for  one  year  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  sabbath  school  should  be  opened  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  January  at  half- past  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  that  a  regular  after- 
noon service  should  be  held  at  three  o'clock.  The  school  was  opened  on  the 
appointed  day  with  twenty-nine  scholars  and  nine  teachers,  and  the  first  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  The  little  school  continued  to 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  teachers  and  scholars ;  and  the  attendance  on  the 
preaching  grew  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  28th  of  March  it  was  resolved  to  organize 
a  Congregational  church,  to  be  styled  "  The  East  Brooklyn  Congregational 
Church."  In  answer  to  a  call,  issued  29th  of  June,  a  council  of  ministers 
and  delegates,  thirteen  in  number,  from  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
vicinity,  met  on  July  7th,  at  712  Myrtle  avenue,  and  on  motion  it  was  un- 
animously resolved  to  organize  the  church  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  July, 
1864,  in  the  DeKalb  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  articles  of 
faith  and  covenant  were  examined  and  approved,  and  twenty-six  members 
were  admitted  by  letter,  and  two  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

In  October  a  plot  of  ground,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  eight,  at  the  corner 
of  DeKalb  avenue  and  Walworth  street,  was  leased  for  ten  years,  and  a  church 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  On  Monday  evening,  November 
28,  1864,  Charles  Hall  Everest,  then  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  was  unanimously 
called  as  pastor.     On  the  23d  of  May,  1866,  he  was  duly  installed. 

June  27,  1865,  the  present  title  of  "  Puritan  Church  "  was  adopted.  The 
growth  of  the  society  from  the  first  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  necessitate  re- 
peated enlargements  of  the  church  building.  The  spiritual  prosperity  of  the 
church  has  also  kept  pace  with  its  temporal,  the  years  1866  and  1868  being 
especially  memorable  for  revivals  of  great  power  and  faithfulness.  The 
number  of  members  is  now  four  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  edifice  they  are  now  undertak- 
ing to  construct,  and  of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  July  17th,  1869. 
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The  plans  for  the  new  edifice  were  preAented  by  E.  T.  Potter,  architect,  and 
call  for  a  building  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  ninety-five,  including 
the  main  audience,  lecture  room,  sabbath  school  room,  parlors,  pastor's 
study  room,  etc.  It  will  be  of  brown  stone  and  Ohio  light  stone,  and  will 
cost  $40,000. 

Fifih  Avenue  Congregational  Church.  In  May,  1863,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Lindsley  J.  Wells,  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood.  Rev.  Newton 
Heston,  pastor  of  State  Street  Congregational  Church,  commenced  open  air 
services  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Sixth  avenue.  Mr.  Wells  im- 
mediately rented  a  store  building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street,  and  opened  a  flourishing  Sunday  school.  A  prayer  meeting  soon 
followe<f.  In  November  the  preaching  service  was  removed  to  a  hall  rented 
at  the  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Tenth  street,  and  the  school  removed  to 
Mr.  Wells's  residence  on  Ninth  street. 

In  September,  1865,  Mr.  Wells,  on  his  own  responsibility,  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  tabernacle  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Eighth  street. 
This  was  completed  at  a  cost,  including  the  lots,  of  $3,000,  and  dedicated  in 
January,  1866.  Preaching  service  had  been  kept  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Heston, 
Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  of  the  South  Church,  and  others.  Rev.  James  A.  Daly 
now  of  California,  then  of  Union  Seminary,  was  the  supply  until  May,  when 
Rev.  H.  H.  McFarland  was  engaged  as  stated  supply. 

The  church  was  organized  in  June,  1866,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
eight  persons.  In  the  winter  of  1867  and  '68,  when  the  membership  had 
increased  to  sixty-five,  a  difficulty  arose  on  the  question  of  continuing  the 
supply,  which  led  to  a  division  of  the  church  and  society,  one  party  com- 
mencing worship  on  Third  street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  under  the  name  of 
Park  Congregational  Church,  taking  with  them  one-half  of  the  membership 
of  both  church  and  society,  but  taking  none  of  the  property,  and  none  of 
the  officers  excepting  the  stated  supply.  In  April,  1868,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Russell  of  Philadelphia  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church, 
where  he  found  a  membership  of  only  thirty-two  persons. 

In  March,  1869,  the  membership  having  increased  to  ninety-eight,  and 
the  pastor  having  been  so  thoroughly  neutral  as  never  to  gain  even  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  merits  and  demerits  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  Park  Church 
on  Third  street  being  about  to  give  up  their  stated  supply,  the  council  whom 
they  had  called,  advised  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches  under  the  name  of 
the  Park  Congregational  Church,  which  was  ratified  by  council  on  the  16th 
of  March,  making  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  persons. 
At  the  same   time  Mr.  Russell  was  installed  pastor.    The  council,  on 
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behalf  of  the  churches  pledged  $8,900  as  an  aid  to  the  reunited  church 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  The  membership  has  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  number  enrolled  in  Sunday  school  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty.  A  fine  location  for  a  church  and  chapel  has  been  purchased  on 
the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Seventh  street,  and  a  chapel  forty-five  by 
eighty  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  to  be  of  brown  stone,  and  to 
cost  $20,000. 

Rev.  Frank  Russell,  the  pastor,  was  born  in  1840,  at  Marion,  Wayne 
county,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  His  education  was  procured  by 
his  own  efforts,  teaching  a  district  school  during  winters,  when  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  an  academy  in  Niagara  county  when  seventeen.  In 
1858,  being  then  prepared  for  the  sophomore  year,  he  went  to  Phillips  Co., 
Arkansas,  with  a  view  of  earning  sufficient  money  to  bear  his  college  and 
seminary  expenses.  Together  with  an  older  brother  he  opened  a  flourishing 
academy  which  was  abundantly  successful  until  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
army  in  the  summer  of  1862,  when  every  dollar  was  lost,  together  with  a 
library  and  wardrobe  Mr.  Russell  then  made  his  way  to  Michigan,  entered 
the  junior  year  of  Adrian  College,  and  graduated  under  Dr.  Asa  Mahan, 
with  highest  honors,  in  1864.  Entered  Union  Seminary  in  the  same  year ; 
graduated  in  1867,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  where  he  had  already  been 
preaching  during  his  last  year  in  the  seminary,  and  had  organized  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  which  he  lefb,  as  above  stated,  in  March, 
1868. 

The  New  England  Churchy  Brooklyn,  A  meeting  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  this  church  was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Edwin  N.  Colt,  No. 
41  Fourth  street,  March  18,  1851.  On  the  fifth  of  April  following,  public 
worship  was  commenced  at  Central  Hall,  corner  of  Fifth  and  South  First 
streets,  under  the  ministration  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Beecher,  and  on  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  an  ecclesiastical  society  was  organized,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  With  the  approbation  of  a  council 
of  neighboring  churches,  the  New  England  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  May  26th,  1851.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Beecher  was  chosen  to  be  its 
pastor,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  following  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
that  office.  After  January  7th,  1853,  when  the  Central  Hall  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  church  worshiped  in  a  public  hall  known  as  the  Odeon,  in  Fifth 
street  between  South  Third  and  South  Fourth  streets,  until  the  completion 
of  the  lecture  room  of  the  church  edifice  in  South  Ninth  street,  in  July, 
1853.  In  September,  1852,  the  society  purchased  three  lots,  on  the  north 
side  of  South  Ninth  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  known  as  Nos. 
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120, 122  and  124,  Sontb  Nintli  street,  being  seventy-fiye  feet  front,  by  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep.  The  groond  was  broken  for  tbe  building 
in  November,  1852,  and  tbe  oorner-stone  of  tbe  present  church  edifice  was  laid, 
January  11th,  1853,  and  tbe  building  completed,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Q-od  on  the  22d  of  the  next  December.  The  entire  cost  of  the  property 
was  about  $38,000.  The  years  1858  and  1866  are  thankfully  remembered 
as  years  of  special  divine  favor,  in  which  large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
church.  The  successive  pastors  of  the  church  have  been  as  follows: 
Thomas  K.  Beecher,  June  25th,  1851  to  May  16,  1854;  Henry  B.  Elliott, 
November  9, 1854  to  November  19,  1855  ;  William  K  Tompkins,  October 
9,  1856  to  September,  1864;  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  March,  1865. 

In  May,  1868,  a  parsonage  was  added  to  the  church  property  adjoining 
the  church  edifice,  at  an  expense  of  $16,000.  The  church  has  no  mission 
schools,  but  sustains  several  neighborhood  prayer  meetings,  for  missionary 
purposes,  and  a  system  of  visitation.  The  communicants,  in  February,  1869, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

First  Congregational  (E.  D),  corner  of  South  Third  and  Eleventh  streets, 
was  organized  May  28,  1843,  principally  of  the  first  secession  from  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  during  the  same  year,  they  erected  a  brick  edifice 
on  South  Third,  comer  of  Eleventh  street.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn  took 
the  pastoral  charge  at  its  first  organization,  the  number  of  communicants 
being  eight,  and  its  first  deacons  James  Warner,  Samuel  Wilde  and  Henry 
Davis.    No  subsequent  history  of  this  church  has  been  obtained. 


IX.  Univbesalist  Churohbs. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  Universalist  church  in 
Brooklyn,  there  were  those  here  who  belonged  to  the  society  and  congrega- 
tion in  New  York  city  3  and  for  whose  convenience,  meetings  were  held 
from  time  to  time,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Sawyer  and  others.  Finally  in  1841,  Messrs.  William 
Burbank,  Hiram  K.  Haskins,  Wm.  Raynor,  Edwin  Smith  and  Morris  Rey- 
nolds, met  at  Mr.  Smith's  house,  and,  on  consultation,  decided  to  rent  a  hall 
on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Cranberry  streets,  owned  by  Hon.  George  Hall, 
which  they  occupied  for  several  sabbaths,  with  preaching  by  Mr.  Sawyer 
and  others.  This  experiment  proving  successful,  they  applied  for  the  rent 
of  the  hall  for  the  term  of  a  year.  By  this  time,  however,  much  opposition 
had  been  aroused  among  the  orthodox  denominations  in  the  city,  and  the 
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further  lue  of  the  ball  was  denied  them  by  its  owner,  on  tbe  git>nnd  tbai 
"  Brooklyn  was  bad  enoogb  withont  baring  UniyersaliBin  preaehed  in  if 
At  tbia  jnnoture,  bowever,  tbe  First  Unitarian  society  offered  tbe  nse  of 
tbeir  obnrob,  a  small  fhone  bnilding,  in  Adams  street,  with  organ  and  fnr- 
nitnre  included.  Tbis  was  accepted ;  and  nnder  tbe  preacbing  of  Rey.  Abd 
0.  Tbomas,  tbe  society  gained  members ;  and  determined  to  bare  a  building 
of  tbeir  own.  Not  being  strong  enoogb  to  effect  tbis,  bowerer,  eigbt  gen- 
tlemen, vis:  Abner  Gbicbestor,  A.  G.  Tbomas,  Wm.  Bnrbank,  Wm.  Ray- 
nor,  Hiram  K.  Haskins,  £.  Wincbester,  B.  A.  Brewster  and  Morris  Rey- 
nolds, acting  on  tbe  suggestion  of  tbe  last  named,  pnrcbased  lots  on  tbe 
nortb-west  corner  of  Fulton  and  Pineapple  streets,  on  wbicb,  in  January, 
1843,  tbey  commenced  tbe  erection  of  a  building,  tbe  lower  part  of  wbicb 
was  used  as  stores;  and  tbe  upper  part,  including  a  small  building  adjoining, 
for  Sunday  scbool  pui^poses,  was  leased  to  tbe  society  for  twenty-one  years 
witb  renewals,  at  $600  per  annum.  Tbis  building  was  first  opened  and 
occupied  June  22, 1843,  by  tbe  newly  incorporated  society. 

The  First  Unttersaliti  Society  (Cburcb  of  tbe  Restoration).  Tbe  Rev. 
Abel  G.  Tbomas  officiated  from  tbe  fall  of  1842  until  about  1844,  and  was 
succeeded  by  tbe  Rev.  T.  B.  Tbayer.  In  tbe  great  fire  of  1848,  tbe  build- 
ing was  burned;  and  tbe  society  baying  disposed  of  tbeir  lots  on  ftvorable 
terms,  purcbased  lots  and  erected  an  elegant  new  edifice,  seyenty-five  by 
fifty-seven  feet,  on  tbe  soutb-east  comer  of  Monroe  Place  and  Clark  street, 
of  brown  freestone,  in  tbe  perpendicular  style  of  gotbic  arcbitecture,  baying 
in  front  two  octagonal  towers,  witb  buttresses  on  tbeir  angles ;  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding lots,  furniture  and  organ,  of  about  $30,000.  In  1861,  Rey.  Mr. 
Tbayer  was  succeeded  in  tbe  pastorate  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Nye,  wbo  remained 
until  1857,  and,  was  in  turn,  succeeded  by  Rey.  Henry  Blancbard.  During 
tbe  early  part  of  bis  ministry  a  Second  Vhivertalist  Society  was  formed  by 
some  of  tbe  younger  portion  of  tbe  society,  tn  tbe  early  part  of  1868,  a 
removal  &rtber  up  town,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  tbe  parisb,  was  deter- 
mined upon;  and  in  October  of  tbe  same  year,  tbe  edifice  was  sold  to  tbe 
Swedenborgians  for  $40,000,  leaving  tbe  society  witb  a  net  balance  of 
about  $20,000.  Mr.  Blancbard  resigned  tbe  cbarge  of  tbe  society,  January 
1, 1869,  to  accept  a  call  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Fourth  Society  (or  Church  of  the  Redeemer),  in  Greene  avenue, 
baying  determined  to  dissolve  tbeir  organisation  and  sell  tbeir  cburcb,  it 
was  tbougbt  best  to  merge  tbe  Fourtb  witb  tbe  First  Society,  retdning  tbe 
name  of  tbe  First,  and  to  occupy  tbe  Greene  Avenue  Gburcb  temporarily. 
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Early  in  the  epring  of  1868,  the  Rev.  B.  C.  BoUes,  of  Portland,  Me., 
aeoepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  oommencing  his  dntiee  June  16th.  The 
Greene  Avenue  Choroh  was  fbnnd  ill  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  oongr^a- 
tion,  and  lots  were  bought  on  Yanderbilt  avenne,  running  through  to  Cler- 
mont avenue,  one  hundred  feet  on  eaoh  street,  on  which  was  oommenoed 
the  erection  of  a  chapel,  sixty-four  by  eighty  feet,  on  Clermont  avenue,  to 
be  ooeupied  temporarily  as  a  ohuroh,  and  ultimately  as  a  Sunday  school 
This  edifice,  which  will  seat  eight  hundred,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  the  1st  of  May,  1870.  The  proposed  church  edifice  will  front  on 
Yanderbilt  avenue. 

FtrU  Vnwersalist  Church  and  Society^  Fourth,  corner  of  South  Third 
street  (£.  D.),  was  established  in  June,  1845 ;  but  the  church  organization 
was  not  completed  till  October,  1846,  when  nineteen  members  were  enrolled, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Lyon  being  the  pastor,  and  Messrs.  George  Bioard  and 
Joseph  C.  Stanley  being  deacons,  and  the  original  trustees,  George  Bicard, 
William  B.  Miles,  Joseph  C.  Stanley,  MOton  Wooiey,  Amos  Smith,  The- 
ophilus  W.  Smith  and  William  Dillingham.  These  gentlemen  hired  at  the 
outset  a  building  on  Second  street,  called  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  first 
discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  William  S.  Batch,  then  pastor  of  the 
Bleeckw  Street  Universalist  ohurch,  in  New  York.  The  pastoral  rektion  of 
Mr.  Lyon  eeased  in  July,  1849,  and  on  the  Ist  of  December,  of  the  same 
year,  the  office  was  assumed  by  Bev.  D.  K.  Lee.  He  was  followed  by  Bev. 
W.  W.  King;  he  by  Bev.  B.  Peters,  and  he  by  Bev.  A.  J.  Canfield,  the 
present  pastor.  The  membership  of  the  ehnreh  has  moderately,  but  steadily 
increased,  and  the  edifice  (built  in  1847),  which  is  of  briok,  plain,  neat 
and  substantial,  has  become  too  straightened  for  the  congregation.  A  new 
church  is  about  to  be  built  in  South  Ninth  street.  The  sabbath  schoo!, 
connected  with  this  church  and  society,  was  commenced,  April  13th,  1846, 
with  eighteen  scholars,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Demarest. 

Of  the  original  founders,  two,  Mr.  Bicard  and  Mr.  Stanley,  are  still 
members  of  the  parish.  Mr.  G.  L.  Demarest  has  become  a  minister  and  is 
settled  in  MassaohusetCs,  and  W.  B.  Miles  is  dead.  The  society  at  present 
numbers  about  two  hundred  fiunilies,  and  the  ohureh  members  are  eighty* 
five. 

The  Bev.  A.  J.  Canfield  was  born  in  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 
1840.  His  literary  education  was  obtained  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
and  his  theological  training  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrenoe  county,  N.  Y.  He 
was  ordained  in  1862 ;  and  his  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Concord,  N.  H,. 
where  he  remained  three  years.    On  January  1st,  1866,  Mr.  Canfield  re- 
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moved  to  bis  present  church  in  Williamsburgh.  He  writee  for  the  Chrutian 
Leader  J  the  Universalist  organ  of  this  state,  and  is  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Uniyersalist  Association,  and  of  the  ezecutiye  committee  of  the 
state  convention. 

The  UnxverscUist  Church  of  Oreen^Point  was  started  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  in  a  hall  near  the  Bnshwick  Creek  bridge,  on  Franklin  street,  under 
leadership  of  Mr.  Birney  and  others.  It  languished,  however,  but  was 
revived  in  1851,  under  the  pastorship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  awhile,  and  by 
help  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer  of  New  York.  Its  present  condition  is  unknown 
to  us. 


X.  Lutheran  Churches. 

The  at  John's  German  Lutheran  Church  (E.  D.),  located  on  Graham 
avenue,  corner  of  Wyckoff  street,  was  incorporated  July  25,  1847^  under 
the  name  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  the  number  of  communicants 
being  then  ninety.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Louis  Sohwarti ; 
Elders,  G«o.  Beck,  Charles  Maerts,  James  Weisshaan ;  and  deacons,  David 
Klink,  C.  Herrschaft,  George  Gbeti.  In  November,  1848,  Mr.  Sohwarti, 
having  received  a  call  to  Boston,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Christian  Frede- 
rick Hermann  Beusel,  who  died  in  August,  1849,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Koehler.  Mr.  Koehler,  in 
July,  1850,  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  congregation,  and  in  August, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Mengart  was  elected  pastor.  At  this  time  the  number 
of  communicants  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  a  sabbath  school,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  pupils.  Rev.  Christian  J.  Weisel  is  the 
present  pastor. 

The  ZUm  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (Henry  street,  near 
Clark).  In  the  fall  of  1855,  the  present  pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  William  Tobias  Steimle,  who  had  been  previously  stationed  in 
the  Eastern  District,  was  induced  to  come  to  this  portion  of  the  city  with 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  new  Lutheran  church  organisation.  The  enter- 
prise had  its  hindrances  and  difficulties,  but  a  good  friend,  Jacob  Goedel, 
Esq.,  hired  a  room  in  the  Franklin  Buildings,  comer  of  Nassau  and  Fulton 
streets,  in  which  divine  services  were  held  on  the  first  sabbath  of  Advent, 
1855,  only  about  twelve  persons  being  present.  The  number  of  attendants 
gradually  increased,  untU  in  March,  1856,  the  congregation  sought  more 
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ample  quarters  in  the  Juvenile  High  School  on  Washington  street,  where 
they  worshiped  during  the  following  spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  were 
also  organized  as  a  regular  church  with  proper  officers.  So  greatly  were 
they  prospered  of  Gh>d  that  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  the  building  in 
Henry  street,  known  then  as  Concert  Hall  (and  belonging  originally  to  the 
Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church),  which  they  reconverted  into  a  church 
and  dedicated  to  its  appropriate  uses  on  the  30th  of  November,  1856.  The 
growth  of  this  church,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  active  and  faithful 
pastor,  has  been  rapid  and  healthy ;  from  1855  to  July,  1868,  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three  persons  have  here  partaken  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  have  been  confirmed ;  while  the 
sabbath  school  has  been  maintained  with  diligence  and  zeal,  and  a  day  school 
(Zion  Academy),  is  also  connected  with  the  church,  where  under  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  children  are  thoroughly  educated  (both  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish), in  all  things  necessary  for  their  welfare  in  time  or  eternity.  This 
church  ]s  doing  a  most  excellent  work  among  the  German  population,  and 
has  fully  commended  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  American  religious  de- 
nominations which  surround  it. 

St.  Matthew's  English  Lutheran  Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Evange- 
lical  Lutheran  ministerium  of  New  York,  held  in  the  fall  of  1858,  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  an  English  Lutheran  mission  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  spring  of  1859,  the  services  of  Rev.  Wm.  Hall,  a  graduate  of  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  were  secured  for  this  field,  and  on  May  24th,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Lutherans  residing  in  Brooklyn,  he  organized  the  St.  Mat- 
thew's English  Lutheran  church,  with  eighteen  members,  most  of  whom 
had  been  previously  connected  with  St.  James's  English  Lutheran  Church, 
of  New  York.  •  In  June,  1859,  the  congregation  rented  the  hall  No.  189 
Washington  street  for  one  year,  where  they  worshiped  regularly.  The 
Sunday  school  was  organized  about  the  same  time,  and  held  its  sessions  in 
the  same  building.  In  June,  1860,  the  school  room  of  the  Elm  Place  Con- 
gregational Church  was  rented,  and  occupied  for  worship  till  October,  1860, 
when  the  church  on  Atlantic  street,  above  Powers,  till  then  used  as  a  Bap- 
tist church,  was  bought  and  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship.  In  January, 
1862,  Rev.  Mr.  Hull  who  had  been  acting  as  missionary,  resigned  this  posi- 
tion and  accepted  a  call  tendered  him  by  the  Lutheran  church  at  Ancram, 
N.  Y.  From  this  field  he  was,  in  1866,  called  to  Athens,  N.  Y.,  taking 
charge  at  the  same  time,  of  an  important  mission  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Rev.  N.  S.  Strobel  and  Rev.  Y.  L. 
Conrad,  of  New  York,  supplied  the  pulpit  for  several  months  after  Mr. 
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Hull's  removal.  In  Jaouary,  1863,  the  congregation  tendered  a  ananimons 
call  to  Rey.  F.  0.  H.  Lampe,  of  Pottayille,  Pa.,  which  he  felt  constrained  to 
decline.  In  April,  1868,  Rot.  Ed.  J.  Koons,  of  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  was 
called  to  the  chorch,  which  connection  he  maintained  nntil  Angost,  1865, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  Allentown  Collegiate  Institute, 
Pa.,  now  Muhlenberg  College.  In  September,  1865,  Rev.  I.  K.  Funk,  the 
present  pastor,  was  called.  About  this  time  the  work  of  cancelling  the 
church  debt  was  begun  by  the  Rey.  F.  C.  H.  Lampe,  who  had  always  been 
a  warm  friend  of  the  church,  securing  by  his  own  exertions  over  $2,000. 
This  work  was  continued  by  the  pastor,  who  was  materially  aided  by  the 
Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyke,  assistant  treasurer,  U.  S.,  New  York,  and  now  the 
church  is  nearly  free  from  debt.  During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Funk, 
the  membership  has  greatly  increased ;  the  Sunday  school  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  and  under  the 
present  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  N.  Hallenbeck,  is  steadily  increasing  in 
efficiency  and  power. 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention  that  this  church  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  pre- 
sent prosperity  to  Messrs.  A.  F.  and  George  P.  Ocker8hausen,of  New  York, 
who,  during  the  darkest  hours  of  its  existence,  sustained  it  by  their  counsels 
and  their  means. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  K.  Funk  was  born  September  10,  1839,  near  Springfield, 
Ohio.  His  parents  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  emigrated  early  to  Ohio. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Oermany  nearly  a  century  ago.  He  graduated  in 
1860  from  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  studied  theology 
in  the  seminary  connected  with  this  institution.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Miami  Lutheran  Synod  on  the  18th  of  May,  1862.  Mr.  Funk  studied 
elocution  under  Professor  Kidd  of  Indiana  for  a  year,  and  served  as  Chap- 
lain on  a  hospital  boat  chartered  by  the  state*  of  Ohio  to  convey  her  wounded 
home.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Carey,  Ohio,  and  in  September, 
1865,  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Matthew's  Church. 

The  First  Oerman  Lutheran  Church  of  Oreen-Ptnni  was  organised 
about  1867,  and  first  worshiped  in  Union  Hall;  until,  in  1869,  having  about 
one  hundred  members,  it  erected  a  neat  frame  edifice,  on  Leonard  street, 
near  Green-Point  avenue,  which  was  dedicated  November  28th,  1869.  It 
is  thirty-two  by  seventy-five  feet  in  siie,  with  a  front  elevation  of  thirty 
feet;  seats  four  hundred,  and  cost  $12,000,  including  a  small  organ.  Pastor, 
K.  H.  0.  Kaselita;  trustees,  Henry  Lettman,  Christian  H.  Koch  and  James 
L.  Jansen. 
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The  Oerman  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St  Mark's  (BowronyiUe) 
was  organised  January  2d|  1868,  by  Messrs.  W.  Dr6ge,  Fr.  Noll,  Ch. 
Rohrig,  L.  MiUler,  W.  Poppe,  J.  Wolf,  M.  Dellert,  W.  G.  Hegewisoh,  A. 
Detering,  G.  Yigelins,  W.  Van  BeliTenD,  H.  F.  Nolle,  Ch.  Haebner,  B. 
Giscb,  J.  Ross,  W.  A.  Schmitthenner,  Ch.  Mohr,  M.  Renner,  Fr.  Mocholdt, 
Fr.  Herr,  C.  Sohmeissing,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fkth,  of  East  New  Tork,  tempo- 
rarily supplied  the  pulpit.  The  comer-stone  of  a  ohnroh  edifice  was  laid, 
Angnflt  30, 1868,  and  the  building  dedicated  June  20,  1869,  on  Evergreen 
avenue,  at  the  head  of  Jefferson  street,  E.  D.,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Schmidt  was  installed  as  pastor. 

The  building  is  a  frame  structure  above  an  ample  basement  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  its  dimensions  are  forty-four  feet  front  by  seventy-four  feet  deep, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  forty  feet  with  a  small  belfry.  The  exterior  is 
painted  white  with  grained  walnut  trimmings,  and  presents  a  picturesque 
and  neat  appearance.  The  cost  of  the  church  complete  was  $15,000,  of 
which  sum  more  than  two-thirds  has  been  paid  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Present  church  membership  (male)  thirty-six ;  Sunday  school  one  hundred 
and  ten  pupDs  and  fifteen  teachers ;  and  fifty-two  scholars  on  day  school. 


XI.  Jewish  Stnaooques. 

« 

OongregaHon  of  "  Beth  hrad"  In  1856,  a  small  number  of  Israelites 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  having  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  being 
obliged  to  go  to  New  York  to  attend  the  meetings  of  their  church,  especially 
during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  New  Year, 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  independent  congregation.  Conv- 
menoing  with  only  ten  members,  they  rapidly  increased,  and  a  society  was 
organised  of  wl^ich  M.  Erlich,  Esq.,  was  elected  president  3  a  private  room 
was  hired  and  worship  was  conducted  from  such  preachers  as  they  could 
until  they  finally  selected  the  Rabbi  Joel  Alexander  as  their  pastor.  By 
this  time,  the  congregation,  having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  church  edifice,  and  during  the  presidency  of  Solomon 
Furst,  Esq.,  a  site  was  procured,  and  the  comer-stone  laid  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1862,  by  Moses  Lewenthal,  who  was  subsequently  president  of  the 
society.  The  building  was  completed  and  dedicated,  August  31, 1862,  with 
appropriate  services  by  Rabbis  Raphael  and  Isaacs,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  Israelites  and  others,  including  several  prominent  min- 
isters of  different  denominations,  some  of  whom  delivered  eloquent  addresses. 
This  synagogue,  which  is  situated  upon  the  comer  of  State  and  Boerum 
streets,  cost  $10,000,  and  the  congregation  is  in  a  very  fiourishing  condition. 
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Attached  to  it  is  a  school,  under  the  care  of  the  pastor,  for  the  instrucfioa 
of  ohUdren  in  the  Hebrew  language.  There  are  in  Brooklyn,  nearly  one 
thousand  families  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  this  synagogue  has  sent  out  two 
colonies,  one  the  congregation  of  Baith  Elohim,  and  the  other  worships  in 
a  priyate  room  in  Hamilton  avenue. 

Rabbi  Joel  Alexander,  the  first  pastor  is  a  native  of  Posen,  Prussia ;  was 
educated  in  the  Jew's  Seminary  at  Miinster,  graduating  with  the  diploma 
of  teacher  and  preacher.  He  was  afterwards  examined  in  the  Talmud  by 
the  chief  rabbis  of  the  province  of  Posen,  from  whom  he  received  the  di- 
ploma of  rabbi,  and  has  since  received  a  similar  one  from  Dr.  Adler,  chief 
rabbi  of  London,  England.     Adolph  Ressler  is  the  present  rabbi. 

The  Congregation  of  Beth  Elohim  was  founded  in  October,  1861,  by  a 
secession  from  the  Congregation  Israel,  and  is  mainly  composed  of  German 
Israelites.  Shortly  after,  they  purchased  the  edifice  formerly  known  as 
Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Pearl,  between  Concord  and  Nassau 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  $5,100 ;  which,  together  with  an  expense  of  $2,000  for 
alterations,  was  cheerfully  borne  by  a  congregation  of  only  fifty  members. 
This  edifice  was  consecrated  March  30, 1862 ;  and  in  February,  1870,  pur- 
chased the  fine  edifice  previously  occupied  by  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Schermerhom,  between  Powers  and  Nevins  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$55,000.  Previously  to  this  time,  also,  the  congregation  had  conducted  their 
religious  services  according  to  the  orthodox  ritual;  but  have  now  adopted,  and 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1870,  inaugurated  the  moderate  reform  services.  To 
the  fidelity  of  its  pastor,  the  Rabbi  George  Brandenstein,  and  the  constant 
zeal  of  its  officers,  Moses  Hess  (president),  Samuel  Hess  (vice  president), 
S.  Rosenberg  (treasurer),  this  congregation  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 

Temple  Israel.  A  number  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive  Jews  of 
Brooklyn,  assembled,  November  18,  1869,  at  No.  30  Douglass  street  (A. 
Fleischauer),  and  organized  a  temple  on  the  reformed  basis,  the  services  of 
which  are  to  be  in  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms,  which  are  to 
be  rendered  in  Hebrew.  Those  signing  the  covenant,  were  S.  L.  Moses, 
M.D.,  Simon  Sondhelm,  A.  Abrahams,  A.  Fleischauer,  L.  Bass,  Sam.  Com, 
A.  Isaacs,  S.  Langsfeld,  Julius  Baere,  BeYnhard  Goodstein,  Geo.  Falk, 
Gabriel  Baum,  Sam.  Wechsler,  Sam.  Koch,  Isaac  Dietz,  et  altos,  trustees.  Dr. 
S.  L.  Moses,  president,  A.  Fleischauer,  vice  president,  A.  Abrahams,  trea- 
surer, Sam.  Wechsler,  J.  Baere,  S.  Koch,  S.  Bass,  G.  Baum,  secretaries. 
Their  place  of  worship  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association,  corner  of  Fulton  avenue  and  Gkillatin  place,  was  in- 
augurated, January  21,  1870. 

Ahavis  Achtm,  A  society  of*reformed  Jews,  of  the  Eastern  District,  was 
established,  and  their  Sepher  Tore,  or  Book  of  the  Law,  dedicated  at  the 
hall,  corner  of  Messerole  and  Ewen  streets,  August  31,  1869. 


Xn.  Miscellaneous. 

7%e  Brooklyn  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (^Swedenborgian).     One 

• 

Sunday  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1856,  about  twenty-five  persons 
assembled  in  the  parlors  of  one  of  the  members.  Dr.  R.  C.  Moffat  was 
selected  to  lead  in  the  worship,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  for  over 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  the  services  of  a  minister  were  secured.  The 
form  of  worship  given  in  the  old  Convention  Book  of  Worship  was  adopted, 
and  a  sermon  selected  by  the  reader  was  read.  These  services  were  con- 
tinued about  a  year.  Of  the  thirty  persons  whose  names  are  recorded  as 
regular  attendants  at  these  first  services  only  thirteen  are  members  of  the 
present  congregation,  a  change  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  transient  cha- 
racter of  the  population  of  our  cities. 

In  May,  1857,  the  hall  of  the  academy  on  Clinton  street,  near  Pierrepont, 
was  secured  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  then  the  attendance  was  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five ;  a  year  later  it  increased  from  forty-five  to  fifty.  During  this 
time  the  congregation  had  the  occasional  services  of  a  minister.  Messrs. 
De  Charms,  N.  C.  Bumham,  Benade,  Bryan,  S.  H.  Worcester,  Hayden  and 
Hubbard  preached  at  different  times  and  administered  the  sacraments.  Rev. 
Samuel  Warren's  preaching  about  this  time  was  so  much  admired  as  to 
arouse  a  desire  for  a  settled  minister,  and  eventually,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1858,  Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  a  licentiate  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  become 
their  minister.  He  accepted  the  position  for  one  year,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  his  duties,  and,  after  some  difficult  work,  succeeaed  in  organizing,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1858,  a  Sunday  school  with  five  teachers  and  twenty- 
four  scholars,  all  of  whom  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  now  members  of 
the  Church. 

During  the  winter  of  1858-9,  the  subject  of  adopting  a  permanent  society 
organization  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  ended  in  the  institution,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1859,  of  a  society  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem^  which  was  finally  or- 
ganized on  the  15th  of  June,  1859  (constitution  adopted  June  3d),  by  the 
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Q^pctipf^  of  A(r.  Mill9  83  l^^ief,  Mv.  L.  S.  ]B(iirnli»m  «f  ohairxji^^,  »d4  Dr.  R- 
C.  Moffiit  aa  secretary.  The  membership  beg^  steadily  to  i|icreaae  f^n)!! 
a  removal  to  the  Athenaeum  Building,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Atlantic 
streets,  h^p^n^a  pecess^j,  and  a^  t^Q  sama  time  (February,  I860),  ^  ugion 
Ifas  ^S^Qp^  with  tJip  appiety  f  ors)iiping  at  Dpd^vortb'Q  Apadepy.  Tkf^ 
sacrament  of  bi^ptufm  wa|i  iH||pini«tpred  fpr  t^e  ^^  tio^^  |^y  Mr.  Mill^  qj\ 
the  13th  of  August  following.  The  society  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers.  On  the  2d  day  of  December  the  society  voted  to  invite  Mr. 
Mills  to  become  its  pastor,  wl^icb  Tfa9  af^cepte4  ou  the  16th,  and  on  the  5th 
of  Junp,  1861,  'iHr.  iKlills  ^as  instiled  in  this  office  hy  the  Rey.  Samuel 
Dike,  of  Bi^tli,  M^, 

At  tl^e  session  pf  t^^  G^i^e^l  Qonypptipn,  held  in  Boston^  June  lljth,  and 
15th,  1862^  tl^q  focietj^  was  i^cpepted  as  a  n^^mber  of  that  body.  The  society 
then  copsistec^  of  fprty-ei^^t  n^egib^r?,  t^enty-fhree  having  boen  added  an4 
one  withdrawn  BJPOB  it^  or^^p^izatipp. 

During  t^\  tl\is  tin[i€|  the  spciety  ppq^inued  in  f^  ^prpwing  and  prosperous 
pondi^ipn  i^n^pr  the  paetort^te  of  Mr.  Mi^lf*  fi^t  Ui  October,,  1863,  Mr. 
Mill4  fpv^nd  i^  qecessary^  pn  account  of  ill  health,  to  rpsign  his  position,  and 
op  Supday,  October  lltb,  ^^Uvored  his  i^al  discourse  before  the  society. 
Dr.  Moffat  was  appointed  leader  and  continued  to  lea4  in  public  worship 
ivnd  to  rei^  pi;i]|>lis^e4  atf^ffuB  whenevpi^  th^  lfv\j^t  wa«i  vapa^nt  until  the 
T^fJ^lftr  sprvip^  of  a  mix^^tejr  wpjre  sei9ure4. 

i)urii^  the  jjew  18^,  t^ip,  pulyit  was  ocpasjopjally  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
S^Wt,  of  Nifti^  Torlt ;  Re.v.  Qftorge  N,  Smith,  of  Michigan ;  Rev.  Johp 
l^orcester  i^nc^  ^^v.  J*  C.  Ager,  of  Ma^s^hu^tts;  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Benadoi 
of  Pennsylvapi^  Qp  th9, 14th  pf  JHnP|  1864,,  th^  Rev.  J[.  C.  Ager  wag 
ipvi,^c^  to  offioiatjp  tufi  mj\ni^^r  for  twp^ve  li^o^ths.  A^t  the  expiration  of  the 
t^rw  Mi:.  Ager  ^8,9  upapimpp^ly  ci^led  tp  act  as  pastor,  the  duties  of  which 
l^p  epl^red  uppu  Ja^ uia|ry  ^,  1865^  a,n4  t)[anuary  224,  the  society  rempved 
to  th^.  chapel  of  the  Pplytjechnif  Institute.  Th^  attentiop  of  the  society  was 
ppxt  ^Toted  to  seourip j  a^  permajij^e^tj  pbjpe  of  wprship,  and  in  December, 
1867,  ^  %r  was  gotj^p.  up.  Ifp  propi^e  funds  for  t)iat  pujppse.  The  Church 
of  the,  Restoration,  oorper  pf  Mofirop.  place,  was  for  sale,  and  every  move 
was  made  to  secure  the  place,  and  at  last,  after  many  trials  and  obstacles, 
i^  \^orI^  of  the  members  M^as  crowned  with  success,  and  the  phurch  and 
gjj^und,  with^  o^^u  and  furniture,  ^exp  hpught  by  the  trustees  for  $40,000, 
tifpi^ty-si;s  thousand  of  ^hich  were  paid  in  cash  and  the  other  fourteen 
spcured  by  bpnd  and  mortgage.  Upwards  of  $6,500  have  bepn  expended  in 
rcjl^a^ing  an4  decollating  the  interior,  an^,  pn  February  21, 1869,  the  edifice 


ift^  dedicated,  with  A  itermbtl  hf  ile^.  Ghdiuiicej'  &i1t^,  of  New  tdrk,  tLtii 
other  appropriate  services. 

The  Bev.  John  Curtis  Ager  was  horn  at  Warner,  New  Hampshire, 
March  22, 1835.  At  the  age  6t  thirteen  he  left  hom^  a!i^d  w^  ettplojed 
in  a  cotton  ibill  at  Fisherville,  N.  H.  Frohi  this  tinie  he  wad  d^pendeiit 
tl'pbtk  his  own  resources.  Bd  had,  ^^e  helieve,  w6ri^(l  a(!  shoei^aking,  farni- 
ing;  and,  previous  to  dedicating  himself  to  th^  ministry  6t  th6  new  chdroft 
he  taught  in  schools.  His  desire  to  be  a  minister  dated  from  early  youth. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  was  delivered  in  VTarn^i^  by  the  R6v.  Abifel  Silv^t*,  and  the  impres- 
sion they  produced  on  Mr.  Ager  was  so  profound  that  he  resolved  to  become 
a  minister  of  this  body.  In  1856  after  one  month's  preparation  in  the 
New  London  (N.  H.)  Academy  he  entered  the  New  Church  College  at 
Urbana,  Ohio.  He  taught  the  Ne^  Church  Academy  at  Coiltoecodk,  N.  H., 
for  nine  months,  pursuing  his  oWn  college  studies  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  graduate  in  June,  1858.  He  became  tutor  of  his  college 
and  professor  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature.  In  1861,  he  was  settled 
as  pastor  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  removed  thence  to  Brooklyn,  in 
January,  1865. 

The  First  Moravian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  The  congregation  occupied  a 
frame  structure,  in  Jay  street,  near  Myrtle  avenue,  until  September  24, 1868, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  They  immediately  undertook  the  erection 
of  a  new  structure,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  June  16,  1869,  by 
the  Bight  Bev.  David  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  the  pastor.  The 
new  building  is  of  brick,  thirty-six  by  seventy,  with  a  rear  extension  six- 
teen by  sixteen.  The  parsonage  adjoining  the  church  is  fourteen  by  forty- 
two.  The  ground  floor  constitutes  the  Sunday  school  room  and  accommo- 
dates three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  The  regular  services  are  held  upon 
the  next  floor  which  is  lighted  from  the  roof  and  contains  about  seven  hun- 
dred sittings.  The  church  and  parsonage  are  of  brick  with  Ohio  sand  stone 
trimmings,  the  fronts  pointed  with  black  mortar.  This  building,  which 
cost  nearly  $17,000,  was  dedicated  October  10,  1869. 

The  pastor  is  the  Bev.  Edivsrd  Bondtbaler,  who  wlur  born  in  Pennsjl- 
vatiia  in  1842.  His  father  atid  graod&tfa&r  #eire  MortfviAn  presbyters,  like 
himself,  and  his  great  grandfather  wa£^  a  mitistef  of  the  Luiherkh  ChuroU. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ideological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  where  he 
graduated  in  1862.  He  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  Ger- 
many.    He  pireaohee  both  in  English  and  Oerman  with  equal  facility.     Mr. 
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Eondthaler  was  ordained  in  1865,  and  has  since  tlien  been  stationed  in 
Brooklyn. 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous,  are  numbered,  also,  the  First  German, 
the  German  Evangelical,  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  the  orthodox  and 
Hioksite  Friends  (or  Quaker)  Societies,  and  some  others,  of  which  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  procuring  sketches. 


Part  X.   Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Asylums,  Benevolent  and 
Religious  Institutions  and  Associations,  etc. 

Hospitals. 

Brooklyn  City  Hospital.  The  first  proposition,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  this  city  was  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  J.  Ra- 
pelyea,  in  an  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
county  of  Kings,  delivered  on  the  1 3th  of  July,  1835.^  In  compliance  with 
his  recommendation,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Wendell,  Rapelyea, 
Marvin,  Fanning,  Finck,  Boyd  and  Mason,  was  appointed,  who  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  society,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  convened  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month,  at  the  Apprentice's  Library,  a  memorial  to  the  common 
council.  This  memorial  having  been  adopted,  and  signed  by  the  president, 
secretary  and  members  generally,  was  presented  to  the  common  council,  but 
no  immediate  results  resulted  from  the  effort.  Nearly  four  years  passed 
away,  when  in  1839,  an  accident  occurred  which  started  a  new  train  of  im- 
pulse and  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  this  much  needed  charity. 
A  gentleman  from  Buffalo,  had  his  leg  broken,  by  the  collision  of  a  wagon 
with  the  light  wagon  in  which  he  was  driving.  The  accident  occurred  in 
Fulton  street,  near  the  City  Hall,  and  there  was  no  public  provision  for 
cases  of  this  kind  nearer  than  the  Alms  House,  at  Flatbush,  four  miles 
distant.  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  witnessed  the  accident,  and  meeting  the 
late  Robert  Nichols,-  a  few  moments  later,  they  together  had  the  stranger 

^  Previous  to  this  time,  the  only  relief  furnished  to  the  sick  poor  of  Brooklyn  was 
through  the  superintendents  of  the  poor»  who  supplied  a  physician,  at  a  meagre 
salary,  to  visit  them  at  their  homes,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  services  were  neces- 
sarily supplied  by  the  practicing  physicians  of  the  place. 

•  Robert  Nichols  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  May,  1790,  in  the  dty  of  New  York, 
was  educated  in  Connecticut ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  the  service  of  a 
French  shipping  merchant  and  afterwards  became  a  clerk  with  Messrs.  Tucker  & 
March,  ship  chandlers.  Subsequently,  he  assisted  his  father,  formerly  a  merchant, 
but  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  extensive  stores  and  wharves  belonging  to  Joshua 
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conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  widow  woman  near  hy  and  defrayed  between 
them  the  expenses  of  surgical  treatment  and  attendance.  This  circumstance 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  both  of  these  benevolent  gentlemen,  the  im- 
portance of  a  hospital  conveniently  located,  where  sufferers  from  the  acci- 
dents which  must  constantly  occur,  in  a  large  and  growing  city,  might  secure 
adequate  attention.  As  usual  in  all  truly  great  enterprises  their  first  steps 
were  impeded  by  the  obstacles  of  apathy,  and  avarice,  and  their  earlier 


Sands.  At  the  age  of  ei|rhteen,  yoang  Nichols  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker  with 
whom  he  learned  the  trade,  and,  for  a  short  time,  carried  it  on  in  Brooklyn  ;  but, 
having  been  burned  out  in  1811,  never  resumed  the  business.  In  April,  1813,  he 
married  Sarah  Van  Dam  Meeier ;  and  in  December  following,  obtained  a  situation 
as  captain's  clerk  in  the  Brookljm  Navy  Yard,  then  uifter  command  of  Commodore 
Lewis.  This  was  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and,  in  1818,  by 
authority  of  Commodore  Lewis,  he  opened  a  recmiting  rendezvous  for  seamen  for 
the  gunboat  flotilla,  in  New  York  harbor.  In  September  he  was  made  purser  of 
the  flotilla,  in  which  capacity  he  frequently  purchased  vessels  and  other  supplies 
for  the  government,  beyond  the  requirements  or  obligations  of  his  office,  and  for 
which  extra  service  he  neither  asked  nor  received  any  compensation.  When,  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  the  young  purser  presented  his  accounts,  which,  being  large  and 
responsible,  had  caused  him  no  little  anxiety,  to  the  commodore,  with  the  request 
that  they  should  be  examined,  that  gentleman  without  inspecting  them,  replied,  "  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  are  right,  sir.  You  wiil  call  on  the  city  comptroller  for 
their  proportion,  and  then  proceed  to  Washington  and  settle  the  balance  with  the 
Navy  Department."  With  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  in  April,  1814,  his  con- 
nection with  the  flotilla  ceased  ;  and  hearing  of  a  Col.  De  La  Croix,  who  had  opened 
a  military  school  In  New  York  dty,  Mr.  Nichols,  together  with  Chas.  I.  Doughty, 
Joseph  Dean  and  other  young  men,  inspired  by  martial  ardor,  formed  a  military  as- 
sociation, waited  upon  the  colonel  and  arranged  with  him  to  have  a  drill  master 
sent  to  Brooklyn,  to  exercise  them  in  the  manual  of  arms.  The  room  used  by  them, 
for  this  purpose,  was  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Main  and  Front  streets ;  and  such 
was  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  the  instructions  of  their  drill  master  (Peter  Utt), 
that  when,  five  months  later,  the  militia  were  ordered  into  service  at  Fort  Qreene, 
the  companies  commanded  by  these  young  men  were  more  thoroughly  disciplined 
than  others  upon  the  ground.  The  year  1814,  was  passed  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the 
discharge  of  multifarious  and  onerous  public  duties,  all  of  which  were  discharged 
with  the  indomitable  energy  which  characterized  him  through  life.  He  was 
secretary  to  Com.  Lewis;  kept  open  his  rendezvous,  where  he  recruited  over 
a  thousand  seamen,  and  a  portion  of  the  time,  commanded  a  company  in  camp  on 
Fort  Greene,  from  which  he  was  not  absent  for  a  single  night,  for  nearly  three 
months.  His  daily  routine  was,  at  sunrise  to  parade  his  company,  then  attend 
battalion  drill  and  parade  at  nine  a.  ic.  He  then  repaired  to  New  York,  visiting  the 
Flotilla  office,  in  Whitehall  street,  attending  to  correspondence,  naval  orders  and 
other  duties  ;  then  repaired  to  the  James  street  rendezvous,  and  dispatched  the  large 
amount  of  business  which  daily  accumulated  there ;  dined,  usually,  with  the  com- 
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•florta  were  limited  simply  to  eogtigiiig  phyisiciaM  txA  surgeoDS  to  Attend 
SQoli  patiente  as  should  be  taken  to  a  hoaee  owned  b;^  Mr.  Smith  itt  Adams 
street,  near  Johnson  street ;  where  only  ten  or  fifteen  conld  be  aceomma- 
dated  at  a  time.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Perry,  at  that  tiili^ 
a  member  of  the  common  conncil,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  that  body,  on 
the  5th  of  Angost,  1839,  recognisiag  the  hospital  by  an  appropriation  M  its 
support  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

modore,  and  recroSBing  to  Bro(Myn,  In  a  row  boat  or  barge,  paid  a  brief  Tiait  tO  his 
wife  and  returned  to  camp  in  time  for  eveniag  paiade.  An  ondefBtanding  between 
Cocci,  Lewis  and  Gen.  Johneon  allowed  some  latitude  to  his  at^ons,  bat  no  dutj 
was  ever  neglected.  About  this  time  be  waa  ofiforedv  bat  dedihed  a  Cbaiilaincf  in 
the  Navy.  His  companj  (tb^  6tb  of  64(b  regiment,  3dd  brigade,  N.  T.  S.  iiiiantiy), 
was  esteemed  the  best  drilled  in  this  division  of  tbs  army.  In  AoguSt,  1818-,  be 
was  appMnted  adjutant  of  ^e  8d  regiment  of  detailed  In&ntrj,  under  CoL  DitmSfs, 
destined  for  service  on  the  Canadian  fh>ntier,  but  the  force  was  finally  ndt  called  upon.' 

Having,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  in  1815,  acquired  a  little  propwty  of  hia  own, 
he  purchased  presses  for  repacking  cotton,  in  Brooklyn ;  and  during  the  following 
year,  bought  a  place  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  where  he  set  up  hay  preseee*  In  the  fall  of 
1817,  however,  he  failed  in  business,  and  returned  to  New  York, 

In  1821,  Mr.  Nichols  became  associated  with  the  excellent  and  venehible  Bobert 
Snow,  to  whose  example  and  influence  as  well  as  that  of  Messrs.  Andrew  Meroein 
and  Augustus  Graham,  he  always  ascribed  the  germ  of  that  benetolence  which 
developed  into  such  a  distinguishing  trait  of  his  Own  character.  And  with  these, 
with  Joseph  Moser,  George  Hall  and  other  good  men,  young  Nichols  became  a 
pioneer  worker  in  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  the  village.  With  them,  also, 
as  well  as  Thomas  Kirk,  F.  G.  Tucker,  George  S.  Wise,  We  find  him,  in  1896,  active 
in  the  founding  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  of  which  he  was  the  fiiut  seeretaiy.  In 
1824,  he  and  other  directors  of  the  library,  made  the  first  radical  movement,  in  this 
village,  in  the  temperance  cause,  by  agreeing,  among  themselves,  to  refrain  from 
offering  liquors  to  visitors,  when  visiting  each  other's  houses.  This,  it  must  be  re^ 
membered,  was  at  a  time  when  the  removal  of  the  decanter  from  the  parlor  side 
board  could  only  be  done  at  the  risk  of  an  imputation  upon  their  nospitality,  an  im- 
putation, which,  to  a  really  genial  and  genwous  nature,  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
bear.  This  innovation  upon  the  then  prevaleul  social  habits,  wss,  indeed,  so  radical, 
that  the  ladies  stigmatisBed  the  rules  of  the  new  society  as  ungentlem<»nlif. 

The  interest  which  Mr.  Nichols  ever  felt  in  the  proper  educatien  of  youth,  led  him  to 
ooopeiate  in  every  efibrt  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  In  1826  he  waa 
appointed  a  school  commissioner,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  oigaoiaatioa  of  the 

■  Bobert  Nichols  entered  the  mllitlA,  by  enrollneiit  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  eigihteeft ;  became  Oor- 
poial,  Is  1800;  Sergeant,  in  1810;  Llentenaat,  64th  Regiment,  Febmarj  7th,  181S;  Brevet  CapCain, 
October  14, 1814 ;  Captain,  oommancUng  at  Fort  Swift,  November,  1814 ;  Brigade  Qnarter  Master, 
of  2Sd  Brigade,  April  IS,  1816 ;  Lleatenant  Colonel,  March  4, 1817  ;  Colonel,  with  rank,  Arom  July  19 
(tn  place  of  Col.  Joseph  Dean,  resigned),  Aogast  38, 18S8 ;  Brigadier  General,  44th  brigade,  March 
97,1817. 
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Oq  the  24  of  September,  Prs.  Hyde,  Purcell,  Cooke  and  Samuel  Boyd 
were  apppinted  at^eoding  pbysiciaos,  and  Prs.  Wendell  and  Marvin  oon- 
8a)tiog  pby^ioianp ;  Drs.  Theodore  L,  Mason,  Theodore  F.  King,  J.  Sullivan 
Thorpp  and  Nelson  A*  Oarrison  attending,  and  Dr.  Charles  Ball  consulting 
surgeons,  and  soon  after  the  institution  was  organized  by  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  its  management. 

Pr.  Theo.  L,  Mason,  in  hia  address  at  the  opening  of  the  L.  I.  College 
Eoapita),  Noveniber  16, 18fi8,  says ;  '» The  Hon.  Cyrus  P.  Smith  was  at 
tl^at  tiime  mayor  of  the  city,  and  to  his  approval  and  fostering  care  is  to  be 
attributed  ihe  establishment  qf  the  &nt  oity  hospital  of  Brooklyn.    Than 

pahl|c  sehop)  system.  9is  SETmpathies  with  the  poor,  also,  natondly  led  him  to  take 
an  active  part  with  his  friends  Merfden  and  Snow,  in  the  establishment,  in  1627,  of 
the  Brooklyn  ^vinga  Bank,  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  the  meohanio  and  do- 
mestic servant*  Of  this  valuable  InatitQUon,  he  was  one  of  the  corporators,  and  its 
fiiat  aooomptant,  keeping  its  b^ks  gratnitonsly  for  a  year.  Having,  however,  failed 
again  in  boainess,  in  18^,  he  removed  in  1829  to  Philadelphia^  where  he  again 
Buffered  from  a  commercial  disaster,  in  1836,  and  from  whence,  in  1888,  he  returned 
to  Brgpklyn.  Quring  his  absence,  his  friend,  Robert  Snow,  had  died,  others  of  the 
founders  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  were  removed,  the  building  had  been  sold  to 
the  dt J,  aud  the  books  were  packed  away  out  of  sight.  The  society  wss  forthwith 
reorganize^,  and  Mr.  Nichols's  nntirmg  efforts  in  its  behalf  were  appropriately 
XOQogt^i:^  hy  his  appointment  as  vice  president  The  institution  was  shortly  after 
pU^ced  on  a  permax^nt  basis,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  upon  whose 
den^^,  in  1862,  Mr.  X^ichols  was  elected  president.  His  name  was alwsys  to  be  fennd 
on  the  working  oomn^tteeaof  the  Brooklyn  tnstitute^  as  the  Apprentioes'  libraiy  wt» 
called  after  its  reor^ranissation.  In  1842«  also,  he  W8#  tressurer  of  the  City  library 
Aasociatio^ ;  and,  in  1844,  was  concerned  in  the  orgitfiization  of  the  Society  for  Ins- 
proving  the  Condition  oi  the  Poor ;  out  of  which  subsequently  grew  the  Brooklyn 
City  Diapenaary .  Of  the  former  soc^y  he  W8#  chairman  of  the  exeeutive  eommitteer 
and  of  the  Dispensary,  vice  presidfsnt  u^  1847,  aB4  during  the  following  year,  presi- 
dent. As  we  hf»ve  already  seen  he  was,  with  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  oiiginaAor, 
in  1899,  of  the  Biopklyn  City  QospltsJL  aud  one  of  the  iacorpomtors  named  in  ita 
chapter.  He  was  d^red  the  prssideooy,  but  decilned  in  &voro/  others^  whose 
larger  peounisiry  abil^y  and,  inAuenee  seemed,  in  hia  opinion,  to  give  a  better  claim 
to  tlMQ  position.  He  s^ocepted,  however,  the  office  of  vice  president,  which  he  held 
nntil  1949 ;  subsequently,  that  of  treaaorer  from  1849  to  186^,  and  again,  vicepresi' 
^nt  %m.  1852^  oAtil  the  time  of  his  deoeaae.  Mr.  Nichols  ever  considered  his  shaxe 
in  the  establJshnvont  of  this  gresit  public  charity,  as  the  proudest  honor  of  hi9  life-; 
an4  ndther  age  or  ill  health  had  power  to  abate  his  interest  or  in  any  degree  to 
lessen  his  e£IJ>rts  in  its  behalf.  To  within  a  short  time  of  hia  death,  his  visits 
there  were  regularly  paid ;  and,  in  his  will,  he  devised  the  sum  of  $9,000  to  the 
institution. 

The  Bzooklyn  Ctas  light  Company  had  been,  chartered  as  early  ss  1824,  but  from 
some  unknown  cause,  no  advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  valuable  prlvilsga  until 
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Mr.  Smith,  it  is  but  justice  to  declare,  the  cause  of  the  hospitals  in  this  city 
has  never  had  a  more  steady,  untiring,  influential  and  effectiye  friend.  To 
Dr.  Theodore  F.  King,  their  health  physician,  it  is  also  due  to  say  that  the 
sseal,  the  energy,  the  wisdom  and  the  liberality,  which  he  evinced  in  support- 
ing this  measure  did  him  high  honor  (he  having  given  his  entire  salary  to 
the  establishment). 

From  this  time  until  the  year  1844,  Brooklyn  thus  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  hospital,  which  derived  its  main  support  from  a  small  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  city ;  but  which  then  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence 
of  the  expenditure  being  found  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  city  charter. 

1847,  when  some  enterprising  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia  took  hold  of  it,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1848,  on  the  death  of  its  former  president,  Col.  Alden  Spooner, 
elected  Mr.  Nichols  to  that  office.  His  honorable  character,  energy  and  perseverance* 
gave  new  life  to  the  undertaking,  and,  from  that  time  forward  it  has  enjoyed  an 
unnsual  degree  of  snccess.  During  his  administration,  the  capital  was  increased 
from  $250,000  to  |1, 000,000,  paying  good  annual  dividends.  Moreover,  when  by 
his  resignation,  in  January,  1802,  his  connection  with  the  company  ceased,  it  had 
a  surplus  from  earnings,  although  at  the  same  time  contending  with  another  and 
rival  corporation  know  as  the  Citizens'  Oas  Light  Company.  Mr.  Nichols's  high- 
toned  principles  of  honor  were  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  dose 
of  1861,  conscious  of  inability  to  perform  every  duty  with  the  efficiency  which  he 
considered  necessary,  he  offered  to  make  a  very  material  reduction  in  his  salary ;  and 
when  his  health  fidled  he  attempted  to  resign  his  office.  His  wish  being  overruled 
by  that  of  the  directors  of  the  institution,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  retain  his 
position,  but  refused  to  receive  the  salary  for  the  last  half  year. 

In  private  life  he  was  eminently  the  light  of  the  household.  His  very  presence 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness.  Much  of  his  time  was  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  instruction  and  rational  amusement  of  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children, to  whom  his  dear  good  sense  and  amiable  temper  eminently  fitted  him  as 
a  counsellor  and  friend.  Even  tempered,  calm  in  his  utterances,  averse  to  personal 
gossip,  never  speaking  ill  of  any  one,  he  always  bore  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  others,  with  patience  and  courtesy.  Prompt  and  punctual  in  keeping  his  pro- 
mises, he  was  especially  remarkable  for  politeness,  that  old  feushioned  virtue  which 
has  been  aptly  defined  as  "  benevolence  in  small  things."  At  one  of  the  evening 
classes  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  a  boy  came  in  and  kept  his  hat  on.  One  of  the 
directors  reproved  him,  telling  him  that "  a  gentleman  always  takes  his  hat  off  upon 
entering  a  room."  The  lad,  disposed  to  put  this  assertion  to  the  test,  carefully 
watched  the  door  to  observe,  in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  next  comer.  It  was 
Mr.  Nichols,  who,  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  across  the  threshold,  removed  his  hat. 
The  boy's  mind  was  satisfied,  and  impressed  in  a  manner  which  he  never  forgot  in 
Afterlife. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Nichols  died,  leaving  to  the  dty  a  rich  herit- 
age of  good  works,  and  to  the  young,  for  whom  he  labored,  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation. 
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It  had  existed,  however,  long  enough  to  demoDstrate  the  Imperative  necessity 
of  such  a  charity,  and  to  awaken  a  proper  feeling  of  mortification  in  the 
community  that  a  city  so  prosperous,  so  enlightened  and  so  wealthy,  as 
Brooklyn,  should  have  no  fitting  hospital,  for  those  afflicted  ones,  who  needed 
the  humane  ministrations  of  such  an  institution.  A  number  of  individuals 
whose  names  will  be  found  in  connection  with  every  public  spirited  and 
beneficent  enterprise  contributive  to  the  welfare  of  this  city,  immediately 
inaugurated  measures  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  hospital,  which 
should  be  fully  adequate  in  scope  and  appliances  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
requirements  of  the  community.  The  matter  was  again  brought  before  the 
public,  in  December,  1844,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;  and  at  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  citizens, 
held  on  the  17th  of  February,  1845,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure 
the  necessary  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature,  then  in  session.  This 
act  passed  on  the  8th  of  May,  ensuing,  named  the  following  gentlemen  as 
trustees,  viz :  Robert  Nichols,  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  John  Greenwood,  William 
S.  Packer,  Augustus  Graham,  Edgar  Hicks,  *Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Edgar 
J.  Bartow,  Abiel  A.  Low,  Elisha  D.  Hurlburt,  Joseph  W.  Harper,  Peter  C. 
Cornell,  Edward  W.  Dunham,  Patrick  Mullen,  Henry  Sheldon,  Joseph  L. 
Hale,  George  Hall,  John  H.  Smith,  Hosea  Webster,  Alfred  Edwards,  George 
S.  Howland  and  Nicholas  Luqueer. '  This  board  having  been  duly  organized, 
took  immediate  steps  to  seek  a  suitable  location,  and  to  obtain  means  for 
the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  the  proper  buildings.  It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  young  institution ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  owing  to  the  indefatigable  nursing  and  unquenchable  zeal  of  its 
originators,  buoyed  up  by  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Graham,  whoso  interest 
was  manifested  even  at  this  early  period,  by  a  donation  of  $5,500.  A  tem- 
porary accommodation  was  had  by  the  purchase  from  Mr.  Thomas  Titus,  in 
October,  1846,  of  a  frame  dwelling,  twenty-five  by  thirty-seven  feet,  two 
story  and  attic,  situated  in  Jackson  street  (now  Hudson  avenue),  near  Wil- 
loughby,  for  the  sum  of  $2,600.  In  that  humble  building,  so  ludicrously 
disproportioned  to  the  public  wants,  and  the  magnificent  words,  '^  Brooklyn 

'The  original  charter  forbade  the  infititution  to  receive  bequests,  but  a  clause  bo 
manifestly  Illiberal,  and  calculated  to  crush  out  the  very  life  of  the  new-bom  charity 
at  its  outset,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Nichols, 
especially,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  have  the  obnoxious  prohibition  re- 
moved, and  four  years  later,  this  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  was  amended  so 
as  to  allow  the  institution  to  receive  property,- "  as  well  by  devise  or  bequest,  or 
otherwise. 
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City  Hospital/'  whicb  were  emblazoned  npon  its  sign,  the  institntion,  for 
nearly  two  years,  pursued  an  unobtrusive  course  of  benevolent  and  successful 
ministrations  to  the  sick  and  su£fering  who  were  thrown  upon  its  care.  The 
following  physicians  and  surgeons  constituted  its  first  medical  staff:  physi- 
cians, Drs.  Cook,  Mitchell,  Hyde,  McClennan,  and  Cullen.  Surgeons:  Dre. 
Mason,  Thome  and  Ayres ;  several  of  the  number  having  been  active  in 
the  service  of  its  predecessor.  Meanwhile,  persistent  efforts  were  being 
made,  by  public  meetings,  entertainments,  the  press,  etc.,  etc.,  to  awaken 
the  public  interest,  and  to  reach  the  public  pocket  in  behalf  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  still,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  the  prospect  looked  dark 
and  dreary. 

At  length,  however,  a  better  day  dawned.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  the 
institution  received  from  Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  a  most  liberal  endowment, 
in  the  shape  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$25,000,  with  the  condition  attached  that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  should 
contribute  an  equal  amount.  This,  in  connection  with  his  previous  dona- 
tion of  $5,500,  and  $500  towards  a  permanent  dispensary  fund,  amounted 
to  $32,000,  a  noble  gift  from  a  noble  heart.  Reassured  by  this  unexpected 
benefaction,  the  trustees  made  fresh  and  spirited  appeals  to  the  public,  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  had  now  risen  to  sixty  thousand;  but,  alas,  two  years 
more  elapsed  with  little  or  no  response,  when  their  hop^  were  revived  by 
a  provision  of  the  new  city  charter,  which  allowed  the  City  Hospital  the 
annual  sum  of  $2,000.  Inspired  by  this,  and  acting  under  strong  convic- 
tions of  duty  and  humanity,  the.  board  of  trustees,  at  a  stated  meeting,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1850,  determined  to  make  an  energetic  effort  to  respond 
to  and  secure  Mr.  Graham's  very  liberal  donation ;  and  the  members  present 
(not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen),  sent  forth  a  subscription  of  about  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  relying  upon  their  fellow  citizens  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency. The  amount  was  soon  increased  by  another  donation  from  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, of  $2,000,  to  which  the  public  only  added  some  $4,000,  and  fearing 
longer  delay,  it  was  determined  to  go  on  and  build  piecemeal ;  Mr.  Graham 
having  very  generously  withdrawn  the  condition  annexed  to  his  donation 
of  1848. 

Meantime,  suitable  lots  had  been  purchased  on  Old  Fort  Greene,  and  at 
an  early  day,  the  first  sod  was  removed  by  the  venerable  benefactor  himself, 
who  nearly  forty  years  before  had  used  the  spade  upon  that  very  spot,  in 
throwing  up  ramparts  (the  remains  of  which  are  yet  within  the  hospital 
grounds),  against  the  expected  British  foe. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  corner-stone 
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was  laid  by  Mr.  Graham,  with  appropriate  oeremonies,  and  addresses  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Farley,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Vinton,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Cox.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1852,  the  centre  building  was  completed  and 
thrown  open  to  public  inspection,  and,  on  the  following  day  was  first  occu- 
pied by  patients. 

The  edifice,  which  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground,  on  Raymond  street,  near  DeKalb  avenue.  Its  impos- 
ing front  of  two  hundred  feet,  faces  due  west  on  Raymond  street,  from 
which  it  is  about  one  hundred  feet  distant.  It  consists  of  a  centre  or  main 
building,  four  stories  high,  fifby-two  feet  wide  and  the  same  depth,  with  an 
extension  of  thirty  feet  on  the  rear ;  and  two  wings,  each  seventy-four  feet 
long,  fifty-six  feet  deep  and  three  stories  high.  These  are  all  elevated  on  a 
base  which  rises  from  the  foundation,  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  front,  thus  admitting  of  windows  sufficiently  large  to  admit  air 
and  light  to  the  cellar.  Having  nearly  preserved  the  original  natural  ele- 
vation of  the  hill  (Fort  Greene),  the  first  story  of  the  building  above  ground 
is  full  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  curb-stone.  It  is  consequently 
approached  from  Raymond  street  by  an  easy  and  imposing  flight  of  cut  stone 
steps,  while  the  grounds  on  either  side  gently  slope  toward  the  street, 
^covered  with  green-sward,  interspersed  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  handsome  carriage  way. 

Of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  hospital  we  need  not  speak,  except  to 
say  that  in  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  for  its  particular  uses ;  and 
especially  to  all  that  pertains  to  those  three  great  essentials  of  such  a  build- 
ing, viz :  heating,  ventilation  and  sewerage,  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  can 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  any  similar  institution  in  this  country,  or  in 
Europe. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  institution,  suggested  by  the  event  to  which 
it  owed  its  origin,  is  that  of  private  wards,  where  strangers  who  need  medi- 
cal attention  can  receive  it,  as  well  as  nursing  and  other  care  for  a  moderate 
weekly  or  monthly  payment. 

The  Long  Island  CoUege  Hotpital  buildings  are  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Pacific  and  Henry  streets;  surrounded  by  ample  and  ornamental 
grounds,  and  easy  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Previous 
to  its  establishment,  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
had,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  greater  city  of  New  York,  been  led  to 
depend  upon  it,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  supply  of  its  wants  in  respect 
to  hospital  accommodations.  But  the  causes  of  casualties  were  constantly  ' 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  population  and  commerce,  and  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  water  line ;  and  although  a  dispensary,  mainly  controlled  by 
German  citizens  and  physicians,  had  previjusly  been  established  in  this 
part  of  the  city,  there  was  a  strongly  felt  necessity  for  a  general  hospital 
upon  a  liberal  foundation.  Accordingly  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number 
of  medical  men,  representing  more  diversified  interests,  was  enlisted,  and  the 
assistance  of  prominent  and  benevolent  citizens  secured.  After  one  or  two 
modifications  of  the  plan  of  operations,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  this  state  on  the  5th  of  March,  1858,  liberal  and  somewhat 
peculiar,  embracing  powers  and  franchises  not  usually  united  in  such  an 
instrument,  and  which  were  happily  expressed  in  its  title,  "The  Long 
Island  College  Hospital.''  In  its  establishment  was  proposed,  Ist,  a  hos- 
pital with  an  in-door  and  an  out-door  department,  for  the  treatment  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases ;  2d,  a  fying-in  department  for  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  (a  convenience  which  had  not  hitherto  existed  in  Brooklyn) ; 
8d,  a  department  for  the  regular  education  and  licensing  of  nursesy  and 
4th,  a  college,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  medical  science  should  be  taught 
and  in  which  students  should  be  trained  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  property  which  they  now  occupy,  consisting  of  fourteen  exceedingly 
eligible  lots  of  ground,  with  extensive  buildings  well  adapted  for  their 
purposes,  had  previously  been  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Perry.  A  strange 
transformation  ensued  in  the  buildings.  Hitherto  glass  on  the  sides  and 
overhead  had  transmitted  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  heating 
appliances  contributed  their  aid  to  subdue  the  rigors  of  our  northern  region  to 
the  softness  and  the  balm  of  th)pical  skies.  Vines  and  figs,  natives  of  sunnier 
climates,  and  clusters  of  rich  fruits  pleased  the  eye  and  gratified  the  palate 
of  the  proprietor.  Tender  and  curious  plants  that  could  not  endure  our 
northern  blasts,  here  put  forth  in  luxuriance  their  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
difiusing  their  perfume  through  the  air,  rewarded  the  care  that  was  lavished 
upon  them.  But  the  time  had  arrived  when  all  this  was  to  be  changed, 
and  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ftnits  of  science,  and 
the  glories  and  beauties  of  a  true  knowledge,  not  for  the  gratification  of  a 
few,  but  for  the  substantial  welfare  of  a  community.  By  the  energy  and 
liberality  of  the  joint  board  of  the  council  and  faculty  of  this  institution,  the 
necessary  alterations  and  improvements  were  made,  and  the  hospital,  in 
May,  1858,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients;  since  which  time  more 
than  sixty-five  thousand  patients  have  been  gratuitously  treated. 

The  institution  was  sustained  during  the  first  four  years  wholly  by  private 
benevolence.  Since  1862,  aid  has  been  received  from  the  state  appropria- 
tions for  hospitals,  and  since  1865,  from  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
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The  property  occupied  by  the  hospital  has  been  purchased  and  paid  for 
wholly  by  private  contributions  at^  a  cost,  principal  and  interest,  of  not  less 
than  950,000.  It  \b  valued  by  competent  judges  at  960,000,  aside  from  the 
fixtures,  furniture,  etc.  In  1869,  a  new  wing  was  erected  on  the  Pacific 
street  side,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  fifty  patients,  at  a  cost  of 
920,000. 

The  collegiate  department  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  an  able 
corps  of  professors,  and  the  first  course  of  instruction  was  commenced  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1860,  and  attended  by  more  than  sixty  students,  and  at  its 
close  twenty-one  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

For  labor,  untiring  energy,  and  pecuniary  liberality,  the  institution  has 
been  greatly  indebted  to  Hon.  Samuel  Sloan,  its  president;  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Dudley,  the  treasurer  and  register ;  Dr.  Theo.  L.  Mason,  president  of  the 
council ;  Dr.  Chauncey  L.  Mitchell,  Dr.  James  H.  Henry,  and  others  of 
the  faculty. 

There  are  also  St  Mary^%  Female  Hospital^  at  153  Clinton  street,  and 
St.  Peter's  Hospital^  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  already  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Catholic  Institutions.  The  first  named  has  pro- 
perty gained  at  $14,992 ;  that  of  the  laUer  at  $34,000. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  was  established  April  15,  1868,  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets,  by  a  number  of  benevolent 
citizens.  Its  success  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  more 
spacious  accommodations  were  soon  needed,  and  the  fine  brick  building  No. 
190  Washington  street,  haying  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients,  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  April,  1869.  The  institution 
is  conducted  purely  as  a  charity,  and  relies  for  support  upon  the  benevolence 
of  those  who  sympathize  with  the  needy,  and  give  tangible  form  to  their 
sympathies. 

The  Brooklyn  Dental  Infirmary  was  organized  in  January,  1870,  solely 
by  the  exertions  and  private  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dental  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  pecuniary  means  are  insuffi- 
cient to  permit  the  employment  of  competent  dentists  in  private  practice. 
The  Infirmary  was  formally  opened  at  No.  260  Washington  street,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1870 ;  and  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence,  ending 
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*  February  lOth,  one  liundred  and  nineteen  patients  had  been  treated,  and 
the  number  of  applicants  were  increasing  in  a  ratio  which  proved  the  great 
need  of  such  a  public  charity.  The  management  of  the  institution  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Drs.  H.  G.  Merick,  J.  C.  Monroe,  A.  H.  Brockway, 
O.  H.  Race  and  M.  E.  Elmendorf,  the  clinical  board  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental 
Society.  This  society  is  the  first  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  to  offer  to 
the  poor  of  a  great  city,  the  advantages  of  gratuitous  care  and  treatment  of 
dental  diseases. 

Dispensaries. 

The  Brooldyn   City  DixpeMory  (incorporated,  March   5,   1850),  com- 
menced operations  August  10th,  1846,  at  first  in  the  old  Jackson  house, 
in  Hudson  street,  near  Lafayette  street  \  and  a  few  years  afler  obtained  the 
use  of  one  of  the  basement  rooms  of  the  City  Hall,  where  they  remained 
until  the  city  officials,  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  contracting  some  con- 
tagious disease,  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  institution  if  removed  to  some 
other  place.     The  back  compounding  room  of  Bailey's  drug  store.  No.  269 
Washington  street,  was  its  next  refuge ;  then  the  first  fioor  of  No.  107  Pine- 
apple street,  the  whole  of  which  was  finally  absolved  by  its  increasing  de- 
mands ;  and  finally  by  the  exertions  of  the  president,  Thomas  Clarke,  and 
the  trustees,  sufficient  money  waj9  raised  to  purchase  and  furnish  the  pre- 
mises at  present  occupied  by  the  dispensary  at  No.  7  Tillary  street.     This 
building,  of  brick,  twenty-five  by  forty-five  feet  in  size,  most  admirably 
arranged  and  equipped  for  its  specific  uses ;  and  attended  daily  by  an  ener- 
getic and  faithful  corps  of  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons ;  with  a 
resident  apothecary,  full  sets  of  instruments,  apparatus,  etc.,  presents  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  institution,  when  living  here  and 
there,  in  basements  and  hired  houses ;  when  the  attending  physicians  were 
obliged  to  use  their  own  private  cases  of  instruments,  and  often  pay  for 
medicines  themselves ;  when  the  patients  were  all  sent  to  some  convenient 
drug  store,  where  the  druggist  was  allowed  five  cents  for  each  prescription 
made  up  for  them ;  when  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Benson,  B.  W.  Delamater,  and 
others  of  the  trustees  carried  on  the  dispensary,  for  months  at  a  time,  out 
of  their  own  private  means.     The  city  dispensary  haj9  proved  the  nucleus 
for  Brooklyn's  two  hospitals,  and  has  trained  many  of  our  prominent  physi- 
cians for  the  useful  positions  which  they  now  occupy  in  the  public  estimation. 
To  none  is  it  more  indebted  for  devoted  attention  than  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Jones, 
one  of  the  present  coroners  of  this  city,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Henshaw, 
the  secretary,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Delamater.     Its  property  is  valued  at  $14,000, 
and  its  permanency  is  assured. 
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Wmiamfiburgh  Di^ensary  (181  Fourth  Street,  E.  D.).  On  the  Slst  of 
January,  1851,  Capt.  Samuel  &royeB  and  a  few  others,  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  dispensary  in  the  then  village  o£  Williamsburgh,  on 
the  10th  of  March  following,  trustees  were  elected  and  a  charter  obtained 
the  next  day ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1851,  rooms  were  opened  at  the 
corner  of  South  First  and  Fifth  streets,  and  medicines  gratuitously  dispensed 
to  the  poor.  In  1860,  the  institution  took  possession  of  its  present  quarters. 
During  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  (1851  to  1868),  this  dispensary  fur- 
nished relief  to  eighty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  patients.  Its 
property  is  valued  at  $10,000,  and  it  receives  some  aid  from  the  state. 

The  Brookl^  Centred  Di^ensary,  (Flatbush  avenue,  near  Nevins  street)^ 
was  opened  August  Ist,  and  incorporated  August  7th,  1855.  Its  founders 
were  Josiah  West,  Jas.  Van  Dyck,  Wm.  Swift,  Wm.  B.  Dodge,  Thos.  L. 
Magagnos,  Wm.  H.  Hallock,  Alex.  H.  Curtenden  and  D.  Tompkins  Gray. 
Dr.  Thos.  Wilde  is  the  house  physician  in  charge. 

The  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  incorporated  March  27,  1851,  is 
now  a  constituent  part  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Dispensary. 

The  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  (186  Atlantic  street),  was  incorpor- 
ated December,  1852,  mainly  through  the  benevolent  enterprise  and  energy 
of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Dunham  (father  of  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham),  the  trustees 
for  the  first  year  being  E.  W.  Dunham,  J.  Gt,  Arnold,  Jno.  N.  Taylor,  John 
A.  Davenport,  S.  P.  Church,  Ed.  Corning,  Theodore  Victor,  A.  Q.  Allen, 
A.  S.  Barnes,  from  whom  were  chosen  E.  W.  Dunham,  president;  Jno.  N. 
Taylor,  vice  president;  and  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  treasurer;  to  these  were 
added  J.  T.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Pharmacy,  as  secretary.  Booms  were  procured 
at  No.  50  Court  street,  and  opened  to  the  public  January  2,  1853.  Dr.  B. 
C.  Macy  became  resident  physician,  and  ten  of  the  homoeopathic  physicians 
of  Brooklyn  volunteered  their  services,  increased  after  the  first  six  months 
to  twenty,  a  very  handsome  representation  of  the  practitioners  of  that  school 
of  medicine,  of  whom  there  were  only  twenty-five,  at  that  time,  in  the 
Western  District  of  the  city.  About  the  year  1857,  larger  quarters  became 
necessary,  and  the  institution  was  moved  from  No.  50  to  83  Court  street, 
Dr.  Frank  Bond  becoming  resident  physician.  The  progressive  usefulness 
of  the  institution  will  appear  from  the  number  of  patients  registered  from 
1853  to  1861,  being  successively  for  each  year  (except  1859,  of  which 
there  is  no  record),  304,  464,  701,  1,180,  1,442,  1,937,  2,358,  3,218;  a 
steady  increase  in  each  year  of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
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ceding.  Id  1859,  aid  was  first  received  from  the  city  and  state ;  and  in 
1865,  the  trustees  were  enabled,  by  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  purchase  the  three  story  and  basement  brick  building,  No.  186 
Atlantic  street,  which  was  thoroughly  and  admirably  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  dispensary,  with  pharmacy,  consultation  and  operating  rooms,  a 
valuable  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  library,  etc.,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  completely  equipped  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  *  This 
property  is  valued  at  nearly  $15,000,  and  the  institution  under  the 
energetic  managment  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Sumner,  medical  director,  and  Dr.  C. 
T.  Hamilton,  resident  physician,  seconded  by  the  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioners of  the  city,  now  enjoys  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States.  Measures  have  also  been  taken  by  its  board  of  trustees  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  ere  long  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  liomceopathic  hospital 
in  the  city. 

The  Gates  Avenue  HomoBopathlc  Dupensary  (junction  of  Gates  and 
Fulton  avenues),  founded  mainly  by  Drs.  J.  L.  and  S.  H.  Keep,  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1867,  and  incorporated  about  the  first  of  March  following, 
and  has  been  admirably  sustained  by  the  individual  subscriptions  of  its 
trustees,  the  generous  aid  of  the  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  and  a 
few  limited  contributions  from  citizens.  E.  L.  Roberts  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  John  Simpkins  its  first  treasurer.     Its  success  has  been  highly 

« 

gratifying  to  its  originators. 

The  Brooklyn  Eclectic  DUpemary  (236  Myrtle  avenue),  was  established 
by  the  B.  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  September  2,  1868,  and  duly 
incorporated  May  10,  1869.  Joshua  Powers,  president ;  N.  C.  Firth,  se- 
cretary ;  and  D.  E.  Smith,  treasurer ;  with  a  full  staff  of  the  attending 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Number  of  patients  treated  from  its  organization 
to  the  lat  of  February,  1870,  is  upwards  of  nine  thousand.  It  receives  no 
4ud  from  the  state. 

The  Dupenaary  connected  with  the  Long  Island  GoUege  HospitcUy  receives 
«ome  aid  from  the  state. 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  At  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  physicians  of  the  county  of  Kings,  held  at  F]^tbush,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1822  (at  which  Drs.  Charles  Ball,  Matthew  Wendell,  John  Carpenter, 
Wm.  D.  Creed,  Francis  H.  Dubois,  and  Adrian  Yanderveer  were  present), 
the  organization  of  a  County  Medical  Society  was  decided  upon ;  and  carried 
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into  effect,  at  an  adjourned  meetiDg,  March  2d,  at  the  inn  of  William 
Stephenson,  Brooklyn,  by  the  election  of  Cornelias  liow,  as  president ;  Mat- 
thew Wendell,  vice-president;  Adrian  Yandenreer,  secretary;  John  Gar- 
penter,  treasurer.  At  this  second  meetings  in  addition  to  those  present  at 
the  previous  one  were  Drs.  Joseph  G-.  T.  Hunt  and  Thomas  Wilson  Henry. 
A  third  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  April,  at  which  a  code  of  by-laws 
was  adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen  presented  credentials,  viz :  Corne- 
lius Low,  licensed,  1782;  F.  H.  Dubois,  licensed,  1802;  M.  Wendell, 
licensed,  1804 ;  Jos.  G-.  T.  Hunt,  licensed,  1804 ;  Chas.  Ball,  licensed,  July 
4,  1806;  Wm.  D.  Creed,  licensed,  February,  1809;  John  Carpenter, 
licensed,  1812;  Adrian  Yanderveer,  diploma,  April,  1818;  and  Thomas 
W.  Henry,  diploma,  March,  1820.  Dr.  Wendall  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
state  society,  and  Drs.  Hunt,  Henry,  and  Ball,  censors,  acoording  to  law. 
In  July  the  society  adopted  a  seal,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  serpent  spirally 
wound  around  a  staff,  with  the  inscription,  ''  Scientia  Salusque  Deo,"  and 
around  the  margin,  the  words,  '^  Societas  Medica  Comitatus  Begis  Instituta 
A.  D.  1822."  At  the  annual  meeting,  April,  1823,  the  venerable  president. 
Dr.  Low,  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  his  intention  ^*  altogether  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  physic,"  on  account  of  *'  age  and  its  attendant  in- 
firmities." 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  presidents  of  the  society :  Cornelius 
Low,  1822-3-4;  Joseph  Q.  T.  Hunt,  1825-31;  Thomas  W.  Henry, 
1831-2 ;  Charles  Ball,  1832-3-4 ;  Isaac  T.  Rapelye,  1835 ;  Matthew  Wen- 
dell, 1836 ;  Adrian  Yanderveer,  1837-8 ;  John  B.  Zabriskie,  1839 ;  Pur- 
cell  Cooke,  1840-41 ;  T.  L.  Mason,  1842-3 ;  Bradley  Parker,  1844;  Pur- 
cell  Cooke,  1845 ;  J.  Sullivan  Thorne,  1846 ;  Lucius  Hyde,  1847 ;  Chaunoey 
L.  Mitchell,  1848 ;  Henry  J.  Cullbn,  1849 ;  Jas.  H.  Henry,  1850 ;  Samuel  ^ 
J.  Osborne,  1851 ;  G^o.  Marvin,  1852 ;  Andrew  Otterson,  1853-4;  Gfeorge 
L  Bennet,  1855 ;  T.  A.  Wade,  1856 ;  Samuel  Boyd,  1857;  C.  L.  Mitchell, 
1858-9;  Daniel  Brooks,  1860;  C.  R.  McCleUan,  1861;  Samuel  Hart, 
1862 ;  D.  C.  Enos,  1763 ;  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  1864 ;  J.*  T.  Conkling, 
1865 ;  Andrew  Otterson,  1866 ;  William  W.  Eeese,  1867 ;  Richard  Cresson 
Stiles,  1868-70. 

J%e  Homoeopathie  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  In  April, 
1855,  an  informal  organization  of  the  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Brooklyn 
was  instituted,  the  only  permanent  officer  being  a  secretary,  also  acting  as 
treasurer.  This  association  held  twenty-five  meetings,  covering  a  period  of 
considerably  over  two  years,  with  a  well  sustained  interest.    At  the  last 
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meeting  of  tliis  series,  beld  September  3,  1857,  tbe  formation  of  a  Kings 
County  Homooopathic  Medical  Society,  under  the  state  law,  was  determined 
upon ;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Kings  was  pronounced  legally  organised,  twenty-two 
members  signing  their  names,  to  which  seyen  were  added  during  the  suo- 
oeeding  week,  and  Br.  Robert  Rosman  was  chosen  president.  The  history 
of  bomooopathy  in  Brooklyn  has  been  ably  sketched  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Moffat, 
in  the  TransacHoru  of  the  New  York  StcUe  Bom.  Medical  Socie^  for  1864, 
page  292  to  308. 

The  Brookfyn  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  which  had  been  incorporated 
under  the  general  act,  and  in  existence  for  about  eight  years,  was  reorgan- 
ised under  the  charter  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  March  14th, 
1866;  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  W.  W.  Hadley,  H.  L.  Firth,  N.  E.  Firth,  E.  H. 
Sands,  B.  J.  Stow,  Martin  Hermance,  Jas.  Pennoyer  and  others,  assembled 
at  No.  100  Clermont  avenue. 

I7ie  Medical  Atiociation  of  the  Eastern  District. 

The  Brookfyn  Dental  Society,  was  organized  December  14th,  1867,  and 
incorporated  April  5th,  1869.  For  some  six  years  preceding  the  date  of 
its  organi^tion,  it  existed  as  the  Brookfyn  Dental  AssodaHon,  holding  its 
meetings  mainly  in  New  York  city.  Its  objects  are  the  advancement  of  its 
members  in  dental  science  and  art ;  the  encouragment  and  maintainence  of 
a  high  order  of  professional  exoellenoe ;  the  establishment  of  a  dental  in- 
firmary, and  to  interest  and  instruct  the  public  in  dental  hygiene.  Its 
^  corporate  seal  (designed  mainly  by  Dr.  Of  E.  Hill),  bears  the  representation 
of  a  pair  of  human  jaw-bones,  a  microscope  and  a  hand  with  a  pen,  in  the  act 
of  writing ;  while  over  the  whole  are  rays  of  light,  and  the  motto,  ^^  In  vesti- 
gamus."  Around  the  outer  edge  of  the  seal  is  the  name  of  the  society  and 
the  date  of  its  incorporation.  The  society  has  a  membership  of  about  forty, 
and  its  meetings  are  well  sustained  by  the  profession.  Presidents  :  H.  0. 
Miriok,  1867-8;  C.  D.  Cook,  1868-9;  0.  E.  Hill,  1869-70. 


Abtlums. 

The  Brookfyn  Orphan  A^lum  (The  Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn),  situated  in  Cumberland  street,  was  the  first  charitable  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  city,  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  although  incor- 
porated earlier,  not  going  into  operation  until  1834.    The  ravages  of  the 
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cholera,  in  1832,  by  whioli  many  children  were  made  orphans,  snggested  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Davidson,  of  Brooklyn  (where  she  still  resides),  the  idea 
of  forming  an  association  for  the  relief  of  those  destitute  ones.  She  in- 
terested other  ladies,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  S.  H.  Richards,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Raddiff,  Mrs.  S.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis  and  others ;  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Judge  Radcliff,  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Judge  Lefferts, 
F.  0.  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  others,  formed  an  association  and  prepared  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted  in  1833.  By  the  liberality  of  the 
Misses  Jackson,  and  subsequently  of  ez-Mayor  Jonathan  Trotter,  the  old 
Jackson  Mansion,  on  the  Heights,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
association,  which  was  incorporated  by  legislative  act,  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1835,  the  corporators  named  in  the  act  being  Margaretta  Willoughby, 
Ann  M.  Boyd,  S.  H.  Richards,  Anne  Lewis,  Harriet  Sands,  Elizabeth  H. 
Radcliff,  Harriet  Cutler,  Sarah  E.  Austin  and  Charlotte  Meroein.  The  first 
boai^  of  officers,  elected  this  year,  were  Mrs.  S.  H.  Richards,  first  directress, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Davidson,  second  directress;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Sands, 
recording  secretary ;  Miss  Harriet  StiUman,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Austin,  treasurer  -,  Judge  Radcliff,  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  F.  C. 
Tucker,  Judge  Lefferts,  Charles  Hoyt,  James  C.  Engles,  Eliakim  Raymond, 
board  of  advisors.  There  were  originally,  thirty-five  managers,  but  the 
number  has  recently  been  increased  to  fifty  or  more,  representing  different 
denominations,  thus  avoiding  any  sectarian  character,  for  the  asylu|p  receives 
donations  indiscriminately  from  all  citizens  disposed  to  aid  it.  The  pre- 
mises in  Cumberland  street,  upon  which  the  asylum  now  stands,  were  given 
by  Glen.  Robert  F.  Manly ;  four  additional  lots  were  given  by  John  Halsey 
and  John  B.  Graham,  both  of  whom  were  also  contributors  to  the  additions 
made  to  the  building  afterwards.  The  cornernstone  of  the  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1838,  and,  within  two  years  after  the  debt  incurred 
in  its  erection  was  nearly  paid  by  donations,  collections,  and  the  proceeds  of 
a  fair.  In  1851,  it  was  found  necessary  to  gain  more  room  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  wing  to  the  north  side  of  the  building ;  and  recently,  the  board 
of  advisors  have  purchased  lots  bounded  by  Herkimer  street  and  Brooklyn 
avenue,  Hudson  and  Fulton  avenues,  upon  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  be- 
nevolent of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  will  aid  the  society  to  erect  larger  and 
more  commodious  buildings,  compatible  with  the  present  and  future  growth 
of  the  asylum  charities.  At  present,  this  asylum  harbors  one  hundred  and 
forty  children,  with  two  teachers,  one  matron  and  assistant  matron,  seamstress, 
nurse  and  three  servants.  Aside  from  the  donations  of  the  charitable,  the 
society  has  no  other  help  than  such  as  is  received  by  all  similar  institutions, 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  state.    Its  property  is  valued  at  $102,200. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Atyhtm  has  been  already  deseribed  among 
ihe  Boman  Catholic  inatitationa. 

The  Orphan's  Home  Atjflum,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Holy  Trinity  Cbnrch, 
(Graham  ayenne,  near  Montrose,  £.  D.),  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Dominic,  supports  forty  children,  and  receives  no  state  aid.  Its  property 
is  valued  at  $47,955. 

The  Brooklyn  Howard  Colored  Orphan  Atylvm,  of  Weeksville,  BiJph 
avenue,  comer  of  Pacific  street),  supports  between  fifty  and  sixty  children 
and  has  no  state  aid. 


BSNEVOLSNT  AND    BsUGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

^^  • 

The  Brooklyn  Astociatton /or  Improving  the  Condition  o/the  Poor  (162 
Joraleman  street),  was  formed  March  26,  1844 ;  and  its  first  officers  were 
Seth  Low,  president;  C.  P.  Smith,  John  Greenwood,  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
William  Bockwell,  Henry  N.  Conklin  vice  president;  Abraham  Halsey, 
treasurer;  James  How,  recording  secretary;  and  Stephan  Crowell,  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  general  agent.  The  presidents  of  the  society,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  Seth  Low,  1843-52 ;  John  H.  Brower,  pro  tem.y 
Stephen  Crowell,  1854-56;  George  Hall,  1857-62;  R.  W.  Ropes,  1863-8. 
The  general  agents,  during  the  same  period  have  been,  Stephen  Crowell, 
1843-52;  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  1853;  Luther  Eames,  1854-60;  Rev.  Samuel 
Bayliss,  from  1861  to  the  present  time.  This  association  aims  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  by  relieving  their 
immediate  necessities,  and  by  giving  them  such  advice,  relief  or  encourage- 
ment as  the  several  cases  seem  to  require.  Accordingly,  it  usually  excludes 
from  its  benefits  those  of  intemperate  or  confirmed  vicious  or  indolent  habits ; 
those  whoj  from  disease,  imbecility,  old  age  or  other  causes,  are  likely  to  be 
permanently  dependent  (such  persons  will  be  better  cared  for  in  various 
public  institutions),  as  well  as  such  who  are,  or  ought  to  be  provided  for  by 
relatives,  churches  or  other  associations  with  which  they  may  be  connected ; 
recent  emigrants  (who  properly  come  under  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of 
emigration),  and  those  whose  long  continued  poverty  render  them  unques- 
tionably fit  subjects  for  the  superintendents  of  the  poor.  In  fact,  it  aims  to 
confine  its  labors,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those  whose  poverty  is  caused  by 
temporary  reverses,  which  they  may  rise  above,  and  those  whose  condition  may 
be  elevated  by  judicious  assistance  and  advice.  The  society  has  no  permanent 
fund,  but  depends  entirely  upon  annual  contributions.     The  collections  are 
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made  by  rolnntary  unpaid  solioitora,  nsuallj  well  known  reeidenta  of  the  dis- 
trict where  they  solicit,  and  often  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  each  of  whom 
has  a  diatrict  oontainiag  from  fiftj  to  a  hnndred  families,  which  he  can- 
vasses thoronghly  during  the  months  of  November,  December  and  January. 
The  work  of  distribution  it  carried  on  through  an  experienced  corps  of  paid 
ward  agents,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  agent,  who  vieits 
each  applicant  and  investigates  the  case  before  giving  asBiatance.  According 
to  its  24th  report,  the  expense  of  the  association,  under  this  plan,  inau- 
gurated in  1857,  amounted  to  eighteen  per  ceat  of  its  abrogate  disbursements. 

The  Brookh/n  Society  for  Oie  Relief  of  RetpeetalU  Aged  Indigent  FemaUa, 
more  popularly  kuown  as  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  (or  more  familiarly  as  the 
Graham  Institution),  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  poor  gentlewomen  who 
bad  been  unfitted  by  previous  culture  aud  refinement,  to  accept  willingly  the 
public  asylum  provided  by  the  state  for  the  poor  indiscrimioately,  was  first 
suggested  io  1850.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Coz'b 
church  in  Jaanarj,  1851,  the  project  took  a  definite  form;  a  building  site, 


Orahau  Inbtitutios. 

corner  of  Washington  and  DeKalh  avenues,  valued  at  84,000,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  John  B  Graham,'  aod  it  was  calculated  that  a  proper  building  would 

'JohmBell  Obauam  —  Jnhn  Bell. his  nritiCiiiHl  name,  was  bom  in  the  north  of 
Inland,  adjoining  Scotland,  bat  was  in  all  his  feelings  and  associations  Bcotush 
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be  completed  within  sixteen  months  from  that  time ;  Mr.  Graham  offering 
during  the  meantime,  to  furnish  relief  at  their  own  homes,  to  all  applicants  for 
admission.  The  cooperation  of  twenty-six  different  (orthodox)  congregations 
was  secured,  and  the  enterprise  was  thus  placed  on  an  unsectarian  basis. 

having  been  taken  at  a  very  early  age  to  Edinburgh  by  his  ande,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, through  whom  he  obtained  a  good  mercantile  education.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  this  country,  fiimished  with  letters  to  a  gentleman 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  gave  him  recotomendatory  letters  to  several  of  his 
friends,  and  among  others,  to  the  late  so  called  Augustus  Graham  (real  name  King), 
and  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  trade  at  Frederick,  Maryland.  Here  he  ob- 
tained a  clerkship,  and  formed  an  intimacj  with  Augustus  Graham,  of  whose  pre- 
vious history  he  then  knew  nothing.  In  a  few  years  he  was  enabled,  by  strict 
economy  and  fidelity  to  his  employer's  interest,  to  become  proprietor  of  a  line  of 
stages  running  between  Frederick  and  Baltimore,  which  proved  profitable  to  him. 
Meanwhile  his  situation  having  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  being  serviceable 
to  Augustus  in  various  ways,  they  conceived  a  strong  mutual  attachment  for  each 
other,  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  proposition  from  Augustus  that  they  should 
unite  their  capital,  adopt  a  kindred  name  and  relation,  and  proceed  further  north 
in  quest  of  better  fortunes. 

This  simple  and  romantic  scheme  these  two  young  men  at  once  put  into  operation, 
and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  with  th6  happiest  result.  The  little  town  of  Delhi,  in  this 
state,appearingtooffBr  a  fair  field  for  their  enterprise  and  moderate  capital,  the 
now  Brothers  Graham,  as  they  were  afterwards  always  known,  there  engaged  for  a 
short  time  in  the  lumber  business.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Norwich,  in 
Chenango  county,  and  opened  a  country  store,  and  also  erected  a  brewery  and  dis- 
tillery. They  continued  there  until  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1815,  when  they  removed 
to  Brooklyn  and  commenced  the  distilling  business  near  the  Navy  Yard  in  a  build- 
ing owned  by  John  Jackson,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  (July,  1816),  consumed 
by  fire.  Jackson  then  built  for  them  a  distillery  at  the  foot  of  Fisher  street,  near 
the  Fulton  ferry,  which  thej  occupied  until  1822,  when  they  closed  up  their  affidrs 
and  retired  with  an  ample  fortune.  Here  we  desire  to  notice  a  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting droumstance  cy>nnected  with  their  long  copartnership,  denoting  a  rare  in- 
stance of  uninterrupted  harmonious  dealing.  Such  was  their  complete  faith  in  each 
other,  that  during  this  long  period  they  kept  no  separate  accounts,  but  used  from  a 
common  purse  whatever  inclination  dictated ;  and  on  a  final  settlement  divided 
their  property  without  the  slightest  disagreement.  Their  union  was  always  of  the 
most  affectionate  and  confidential  character,  and  their  probity  and  correct  business 
habits  obtained  for  them  general  respect  and  consideration.  In  September,  1822, 
more  to  serve  others  than  himself,  Augustus  Graham  engaged  in  the  White  Lead 
Works  on  Front  street,  between  Washington  and  Adams  streets.  The  business 
absorbing  a  larger  capital  than  he  had  contemplated,  or  had  at  command 
John  unhestitatingly  loaned  him  two-thirds  of  his  estate,  without  requiring  the 
least  security,  and  in  1825,  ,when  Augustus,  with  his  associate,  organized  the  incor- 
poration known  as  The  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Company,  John  consented  to  liqui- 
date the  loan  by  accepting  stocks  in  the  new  company,  which  at  the  time  was  by 
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From  the  board  of  managers,  who  represented  those  twenty-six  chnrches 
the  following  officers  were  chosen :  Mrs.  S.  H.  Cos,  first  directress ;  Mrs. 
T.  Atkinson,  second  directress ;  Mrtf.  J.  L.  Hodge,  corresponding  secretary ; 
Mrs.  George  Crowell,  recording  secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Eli  Merrill,  treasurer ; 


no  means  promising,  and  thus  reoniting  in  bnsinte  they  continued  together  as 
partners  till  death  severed  their  connection. 

Daring  this  long  career  of  proeperoos  business  the  deceased  was  animated  by  a 
noble  spirit  of  enlightened  generosity,  and  his  moral  character  was  always  most 
pure  and  simple.  He  bestowed  his  benefits  with  munificence  and  yet  with  a 
just  discrimination,  avoiding  ostentation  and  notoriety,  and  distributing  very  largely 
in  private  channels  unknown  to  the  world,  but  to  which  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
sightless,  the  maimed,  wHl  bear  grateful  testimony.  In  thus  appropriating  a  large 
portion  of  his  annual  income  and  earnings  he  did  not  overlook  the  organized  insti- 
tutions of  benevolence,  to  which  he  contributed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It  was 
a  fiivorite  sentiment  with  him,  and  often  repeated,  that  he  desired  to  be  his  own 
executor,  and  administer  his  estate  during  his  life  time.  The  knowledge  of  this  fiict 
sufficiently  explains  another  fact,  that  although  most  frugal  in  the  personal  use  of 
his  ample  means,  he  left  but  little  for  his  executors  to  do  in  the  way  of  distri- 
buting an  accumulated  hoard. 

He  greatly  ei\joyed  and  valued  church  privileges,  and  attended  the  ministrations 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  in  Henry  street.  Among  the  institutions  to  which  he  contributed 
were  the  Brooklyn  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  Brooklyn 
City  Hospital,  the  Brooklyn  Graham  Institute,  which  he  founded  for  aged  and 
indigent  females,  the  New  York  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  and  the  Mariner's  Family  Asylum.  He  contemplated  large  additions  to 
the  Graham  Institute,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  continued  a  most  liberal  bene- 
factor to  this  and  kindred  objects.  Brooklyn  will  ever  have  reason  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  twain,  recognized  among  us,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  as  the  Bro- 
thers Graham.  Mr.  G.  died,  suddenly,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  at  his  residence.  No. 
87  Sands  street,  March  11th,  1858. 

Augustus  Chraham  was  the  first  of  the  two  (pretended)  brothers  who  came  to  Brooklyn 
and  rapidly  made  friends  among  those  who  fraternize  upon  substantial  elements  of 
character.  Shortly  after  him  came  John  B.,  and  then  Mrs.  Isabella  Taylor,  who  as- 
sumed the  position  of  housekeeper  in  their  joint  home  on  the  comer  of  Front  and 
Dock  streets,  and  who  was  understood  to  be  their  sister.  She  died  first  and  a 
splendid  monument,  bearing  her  assumed  name  and  character,  was  erected  over  her 
grave  in  Greenwood,  near  the  old  entrance,  where  it  BtUl  stands.  The  niche  in  the 
monument  is  now  vacant  in  which  formerly  stood  the  marble  bust  of  the  lady,  who 
was  eminently  handsome.  Augustus  next  died,  but  a  little  before  his  decease,  it 
became  known  that  he  had  previously  married,  and  that  none  of  the  three  were 
really  related  each  to  the  other.  Whatever  the  motives  which  induced  them  to 
practice  the  peculiar  comedy  of  their  Brooklyn  life,  it  is  certain  that  brothers  and 
sisters  can  rarely  be  found  to  agree  in  more  perfect  harmony  than  in  their  case. 
The  Grahams  were  exemplary  as  men  of  character  and  probity,  while  their  worktf 
do  praise  them  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  conununities. 
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and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  an  advisory  committee,  yiz : 

•  •  

Hon.  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  George  Howland,  John  Halsey,  Elijah  Lewis,  Ed- 
ward W.  Dunham,  Alexander  M.  White,  and  John  B.  Graham.  A  charter 
was  obtained,  the  building  commenced,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1851.  The  architect's  report,  read  on  that  occasion,  stated  that 
the  edifice  would  accommodate  ninety  old  ladies,  and  would  contain  a  chapel, 
hospital,  committee-rooms,  etc.,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $22,000,  Mr.  Graham 
pledging  himself  for  its  completion  in  1852,  and  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  personal  application  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  The  society  failing, 
however,  to  raise  the  sum  within  the  stipulated  time,  Mr.  Graham,  with  his 
accustomed  liberality,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking  and 
carried  it  on  to  completion,  at  a  cost  of  $29,044.95.  He  then  presented  it 
to  the  society,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  its  beneficent  uses  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1852.  Mr.  Graham's  original  gift  to  this  society  was  $13,044.95, 
together  with  his  time,  labor  and  many  smaller  but  valuable  aids  to  its  suc- 
cess.^ It  was  his  repeatedly  avowed  intention  to  build  handsome  dwellings 
upon  the  two  side  lots,  and  give  the  rents  of  the  same,  yearly,  to  the  insti- 
tution j  and  also,  to  free  the  building  firom  debt,  by  an  already  prepared 
deed  to  that  efieot.  But  whilst  with  pen  in  hand,  calling  upon  his  clerk  to 
hand  him  this  deed,  death  closed  his  fingers  in  its  icy  grasp.  This  left  the 
managers  under  very  discouraging  circumstances,  struggling  through  each 
year,  as  best  they  could,  with  scarce  a  hope  left  for  the  relief  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  support  of  public  charity.  In  the 
year  1855,  it  was  thought  best  to  appeal  to  the  public,  through  the  pastors 
of  the  different  churches  represented  by  the  management,  for  the  means 
wherewith  to  cancel  the  mortgage,  and  its  accumulated  interest.  This  plan 
proved  entirely  successful,  and  the  institution,  since  that  time,  has  been 
crowned  with  success  sufficient  to  promise  its  permanent  and  honorable 
position,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  charities  of  Brooklyn.  In  1862,  the 
sum  of  $5,000  given  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Gary,  furnished  a 


^  Still  farther  to  illustrate  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Graham's  character,  we  mention 
that  in  1851  he  stated  to  the  public  that  he  owned  five  lots  adjoining  to  the  Home, 
on  one  of  which  he  ofiered  to  expend  all  fonds  paid  by  .the  society  over  $10,000,  in 
the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  give  the  same  to  the  institution,  free  of  all  in- 
cnmbiance  and  charge  for  his  labors  or  services  in  overseeing  the  work.  The  re- 
maining four  lots  he  offered  to  the  society,  on  the  following  terms,  viz :  If  any  per- 
son or  persons  would  deposit  with  him  the  sum  of  $6,000  he  promised  to  expend 
it  faithfully  in  the  erection  of  a  brick  house  on  one  or  more  of  these  lots,  as  the  case 
■might  require,  superintend  the  work,  and  when  finished  they  should  be  called  after 
the  donors. 
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onoleiu,  wbicli  with  additions  of  Tarioiu  auim  from  iadividDals,  both  liying 
and  deceased,  has  formed  a  permanent  fdnd,  the  idterest  of  whioh  le  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  inmates,  and  vhich,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  so  mooh  in- 
oreaaed  as  to  render  yearly  appeals  to  the  publio  for  aid  lees  imperative,  if 
not  wholly  unnecesaaiy.  With  the  exception  of  f  1,500  tmu  the  state  legis- 
latore,  no  aid  has  ever  been  received  ftom  any  public  body ;  annnal  subscrip- 
tions and  donation  parties  being  ita  present  dependence. 

The  reqairemente  for  becoming  a  beneficiary  inmate  of  this  asylum,  are 
that  the  applicant  ahall  be  at  least  sixty  years  old  (though  a  discretionafy 
power  is  Tested  in  the  committee) ;  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn 
or  WiUiamsbui^h  for  at  least  seven  years  previous;  shall  pay  an  admissioD 
fee  of  9100,  and  shall  come  provided  with  a  good  bed,  bedding  and  furni- 
ture for  a  room.  The  inmates  lender  no  services  for  their  support,  their 
advanced  age  in  most  cases  precludes  all  active  employment  for  them,  and 
their  assistance  is  only  required  in  helping  some  sick  or  disabled  room-mate. 

BrooJi^n  Indmtrial  School  Auociation  and  Borne  for  DettitiOe  Children. 
Butler  street,  near  Flatbush  avenue,  is  a  charitable  enterprise  whioh  has 


iHDUBTBUL  School  "Hou£." 

gradually  increased  in  the  amonnt  and  importance  of  its  work  since  its  or- 
ganiiation  in  the  year  1854.    In  February,  1855,  it  became  incorporated 
106 
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under  the  general  law ;  its  certificate  declaring  its  purposes  and  objects  to 
be  '*  to  establish  and  support  industrial  schools  for  destitute  children  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  they  shall  be  taught  the  elementary  branches  of 
a  use^  education,  and  so  trained  and  instructed  as  to  promote  their  moral 
welfare."  In  the  year  1853,  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  acting  as  a  Sunday  school 
missionary  for  a  mission  school  in  Brooklyn,  became  interested  in  the 
ignorant  and  wretched  children  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  course 
of  his  labors.  He  conferred  with  Mrs.  Newcombe,  principal  of  a  select 
school  in  Brooklyn ;  and  with  her  called  upon  a  Mr.  Merwin,  secretary  for 
one  pf  our  foreign  missionary  societies,  proposing  that  Mr.  M.  and  the  two 
ladies  should  assist  him  in  starting  a  ragged  school,  to  which  they  agreed. 
The*  plan  was  presented  to  the  ladies'  sewing  circle  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Henry  street,  and  they  also  became  interested ;  an  informal  meeting 
was  held  at  Mrs.  Balen's,  in  Pierrepont  street,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1854, 
at  which  measures  were  taken  to  form  a  society ;  and  a  call  directed  to  be 
made  for  a  public  meeting.  This  call  ^as  responded  to  by  the  churches  of 
all  denominations,  a  meeting  was  held,  April  4th,  at  Dr.  Bethune's  church ; 
the  society  organized,  a  school  put  in  operation  and  opened  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  month,  in  a  sabbath  school  room  in  Concord  street,  offered  free 
of  rent  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  with  pecuniary  support  for  six  weeks 
pledged  by  Mr.  Merwin  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wood.  In  less  than  a  month,  the 
visitors  had  brought  into  the  school  over  fifly  scholars,  and  a  second  school 
was  put  in  operation  in  South  Brooklyn.  Soon  a  Home  was  needed,  where 
they  tsould  be  better  removed  from  the  miserable  infiuences  to  which  street 
children  are  exposed.  A  little  house  in  Concord  street,  near  the  city  park, 
was  rented  in  1856,  and  soon  filled  with  these  little  wanderers,  and  a  larger 
house  and  home  became  necessary.  In  1857,  an  act  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature,  amending  and  enlarging  the  powers  contained  in  their  charter, 
and  authorizing  them  to  establish  and  provide  a  home  for  destitute  clTildren. 
By  this  act,  the  association  can  receive,  by  surrender  from  their  parents, 
and  by  commitment  from  the  mayor  or  surrogate,  children  whose  parents 
neglect  to  provide  for  them,  or  who  are  committed  for  crime ;  when  children 
are  so  received,  the  association  becomes  their  guardian  with  ^11  power  to 
bind  them  out  by  adoption  or  to  service.  Fourteen  lots  (one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  front,  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  deep),  were  purchased 
on  Butler  street,  between  Flatbush  and  Yanderbilt  avenues,  upon  which  a 
commodious  building  was  erected,  a  situation  pleasant  and  healthful,  and 
easy  of  access  to  Prospect  Park.  The  work  of  the  association,  aji  its  name 
implies,  is  two-fcld ;  first,  the  gathering  into  its  industrial  schools,  of  these 
poor  street  wanderers,  who  from  want  of  proper  clothing  or  other  causes  are 
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not  in  regular  attendance  at  other  Bchools,  and  secondly,  the  offering  of  a  home 
for  such  as  are  homeless.  It  has,  under  its  charge  four  industrial  schools, 
yiz:  No.  1,  in  Concord  near  €k)ld  street;  No.  2,  at  88  East  Baltic  street; 
No.  3,  in  the  building  on  Butler  street,  known  aji  The  Borne,  and  No.  4,  in 
Nassau  street,  especially  for  colored  children.  In  these  various  schools,  the 
children  receive  a  simple,  elementary  course  of  instruction,  a  good  moral 
and  religious  training,  comfortable  olothing  for  the  most  needy,  and  a  daily 
dinner.  Each  school  has  a  matron  who  cares  for  the  building  and  prepares 
the  dinner,  and  a  female  teacher  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the 
children.  In  addition,  the  children  are  taught  by  ladies  who  visit  the 
schools  for  the  purpose ;  and  visiting  committees  from  the  board  of  man- 
agers, visit  the  schools  daily.  The  children  who  occupy  the  Home  building, 
are  either  those  who  have  been  surrendered  to  the  association  under  the 
act  before  referred  to ;  or  whose  parents,  having  no  home  of  their  own,  and 
being  obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  place  their  children  in  the  in- 
stitution and  pay  a  nominal  sum  towards  their  support  and  education.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Home,  is  the  nursery,  where  infants  are  received 
and  cared  for  by  nurses,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent  nursery 
Matron,  thus  affording  a  great  relief  to  indigent  women,  who  are  enabled  to 
go  out  to  service,  and  not  only  support  themselves,  but  pay  a  small  sum 
from  their  wages,  towards  the  support  of  their  infants. 

The  affairs  of  this  institution  are  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
ladies  selected  from  the  churches  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  city,  and  from  these  churches  are  collected  funds  necessary  to  defray 
its  current  expenses.  These  collections,  with  the  proceeds  of  an  annual 
fair,  and  the  donations  of  the  benevolent,  are  the  sole  sources  of  its  support. 

The  Church  Charity  Foundation  (as  its  name  imports,  a  foundation  on 
which  may  be  built  up  several  institutions  for  different  classes  of  benefi- 
ciaries, to  whom  may  be  extended  the  charity  of  the  church),  owes  its  origin 
to  a  private  enterprise,  undertaken  by  a  few  noble-minded  and  generous 
ladies,  Mrs.  Richards,  Mrs.  Pierrepont,  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  others,  who  in 
1850,  rented  a  small  building  in  Love  lane,  and  gathered  there  a  few  aged 
women,  supplying  their  wants  from  day  to  day,  and  watching  over  them 
with  affectionate  care.  Their  undertaking  enlbted  the  interest  of  others 
beyond  themselves,  and,  ere  long,  the  necessity  of  providing  larger  and 
more  permanent  accommodations  for  the  proper  administration  of  this 
charity,  suggested  the  formation  of  an  organized  and  incorporated  society. 
This  was  formally  resolved  upon  at  a  meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
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Brooklyn,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1851.  Steps  had  been  taken,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  for  the  incorporation  of  a  charitable  association  on  a  more 
limited  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  simply  an  Old  Ladies'  Home; 
but  the  promise  by  one  individual  to  donate  land  and  (12,000,  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  not  having  been  fulfilled,  the  project  was 
abandoned  in  that  form,  and  this  more  general  and  comprehensive  scheme 
was  devised  and  adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion, of  which  the  Rev.  Franob  Vinton,  D.D.,  was  chairman,  and  Richard 
Wood,  Esq.,  secretary. 

The  prominent  object  of  this  society  is  to  provide^  a  Church  Home,  in 
which  not  only  the  physical  wants,  but  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries shaU  be  subserved.  It  was  organized  to  enable  the  churchmen  to 
act  efieotively  and  together,  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  to  build  up  noble 
houses  of  charity,  wherein  each  class  of  the  destitute,  however  varied  the 
aspect  of  human  want  or  suffering,  might  enjoy  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefits  and  consolations  which  our  Lord  has  commissioned  his  church  to 
dispense  in  his  name. 

The  charity  contemplated,  1st,  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  aged 
indigent  persons,  at  first  of  females,  but  in  course  of  time,  of  aged  men  and 
aged  married  couples ;  2d,  an  orphan  house,  for  the  protection,  support, 
and  education  of  indigent  orphan  and  half  orphan  children,  and  such  other 
children,  without  distinction,  as  the  providence  of  Gk>d  shall  have  left  in  a 
destitute  and  unprotected  condition ;  3d,  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  and 
infirmary,  for  the  sick  and  helpless ;  4th,  a  training  house  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  nursing  of  the  sick,  of  such  ministering  women  as  may  desire  to 
work  for  God  and  for  the  afflicted,  not  only  in  the  departments  of  this 
foundation,  but  in  other  charitable  or  penal  institutions  of  the  city,  among 
the  poor  in  their  abodes,  and  in  cases  of  contagious  disease  or  in  times  of 
pestilence;  5th,  a  home  and  bethel  for  seamen  and  boatmen  and  their 
fiunilies. 

Besides  these,  a  provision  is  made,  authorizing  the  receiving  and  execut- 
ing of  any  trust  for  charitable  uses;  it  being  intended,  under  this  compre- 
hensive arrangement,  to  enable  any  benefactor  to  establish  charities  and 
supply  wants,  not  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  society  particularly 
foreseen,  but  which  the  future  growth  of  thto  city  might  render  desirable, 
and  a  riper  experience  in  benevolence  might  discover  and  provide  for. 

The  foundation  was  incorporated  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1851,  and 
commenced  operations  in  the  spring  of  1851.  The  following  were  its  first 
officers  :  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,  president;  Evan  M.  Johnson,  William 
H.  Lewis,  D.D.,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  William  B.  Douglas,  treasurer ;  Mr. 
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Riobard  Wood,  secretary.  Without  waiting  for  any  endowment,  the  man- 
agers resolved  to  adopt  the  aged  women  in  the  house  in  Love  lane,  already 
alluded  to,  as  their  first  benefioiaries.  The  president  rented  a  house  in 
Carlton  avenue  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  aged,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ely,  of 
Grace  Church,  became  security  for  the  rent.  In  1853,  an  adjoining  house 
was  taken,  on  similar  conditions,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  numbers; 
and  in  the  year  following,  still  another  was  secured  and  occupied  as  an 
orphan  house.  The  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Diller,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  parish 
in  the  neighborhood,  for  several  years  gratuitously  undertook  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  institutions,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion of  the  children. 

Li  1858,  the  necessity  was  felt  to  be  imperative  for  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  these  growing  charities,  and  a  wide-spread  desire  existed  for  a 
permanent  and  becoming  edifice.  Twenty-three  lots  on  the  corner  of  Albany 
avenue  and  Herkimer  street,  a  site  at  once  central,  healthy,  and  easUy 
reached  by  the  Fulton  or  Atlantic  avenue  cars  were  purchased.  Donations 
and  pledges  came  steadily  in  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  land,  which  was 
96,750 ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  churchmen  of  Brooklyn  for  means 
to  erect  a  building.  This  was  so  far  successful,  aji  to  authorise  the  man- 
agers to  proceed  with  the  undertaking ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1858,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Babcock,  architect,  at  that  time  of  the 
firm  of  Upjohn  &  Co.,  of  New  Yorkj  and  the  building  was  completed  in 
December,  1859.  The  formal  occupation  of  the  new  premises  took  place 
on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January,  1860.  If  its  original 
plan  be  carried  out,  it  will,  when  enlarged  and  completed,  form  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle.    The  edifice  and  grounds  cost  about  $30,500. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  connected  with  the  homes  has  been 
cultivated  as  a  garden,  and  for  several  years  baa  furnished  a  large  supply 
of  vegetables  for  the  table.  Latterly,  additional  lots  have  been  purchased 
on  the  east  and  south,  making  the  whole  number  forty-three  now  held  by 
the  Foundation,  and  free  from  all  indebtedness.  The  next  building  con- 
templated is  a  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  Aged  Married  Couples,  for  the 
endowment  of  which  there  is  a  legacy  left  by  Miss  Ann  Forbes,  amount- 
ing, with  the  accumulated  interest,  to  about  $25,000.  This  noble  bequest 
for  the  mainte  nance  of  a  much  needed  charity,  will  doubtless  call  forth 
many  and  liberal  offerings  towards  the  erection  of  the  required  edifice. 
Already  the  sum  of  about  $5,500  has  been  set  apart  as  a  building  fund. 

Of  those  connected  with  the  management  of  the  homes,  none  receive  any 
compensation,  except  the  warden,  the  matrons,  and  the  teacher.    Money 
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for  the  maintenance  of  these  oharibies,  is  raised  by  individual  subscriptions, 
by  occasional  collections  in  the  several  churches,  and  by  special  donations 
through  the  year,  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  articles  suitable  for  use 
in  such  a  household.  In  several  parishes,  the  Sunday  schools  have  assumed 
the  support  of  one  or  more  of  the  orphans,  which  is  about  $75  a  year  each. 
No  aid  haa  been  contributed  by  the  city,  but  moneys  have  been  received 
from  the  state  appropriation  for  orphan  asylums,  and  a  proportional  share 
is  expected  in  the  common  school  fund,  annually  distributed  under  the  laws 
of  the  state. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and  Children^  was  founded 
in  September,  1869,  by  a  few  benevolent  ladies.  From  that  time  until 
March  5th,  their  efforts  were  made  without  formal  organization;  and  no 
building  having  been  secured  fbr  the  incipient  society,  its  beneficiaries  were 
simply  provided  with  board,  at  stipulated  rates,  with  a  man  and  wife  who 
were  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  who  had  procured  a  house  of  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  uses  of  the  society.  On  March  5th,  1869,  a  perma- 
nent organization  being  determined  upon,  and  application  made  to  the 
legislature  for  a  charter.  On  April  2d  the  charter  was  secured,  the  society 
formally  organized,  and  a  house  procured  in  Bergen  street,  near  Pearsall. 
It  offers  temporary  retreat  for  women  and  girls  who  are  found  wandering  in 
our  streets  at  night,  homeless  and  friendless,  liable  to  be  hurried  as  vagrants  to 
the  prison,  or  police  station.  These  persons  are  sometimes  strangers,  and  not 
seldom  the  victims  of  designing  and  unprincipled  men.  The  plan  and  pur- 
pose are  to  save  them  from  vice  if  they  -have  not  already  fallen,  or  to  rescue 
them  if  they  have ;  to  furnish  employment  and  also  instruction  in  domestic 
duties  to  such  as  need ;  and  to  receive,  care  for  and  educate  children  during 
the  hours  in  which  their  parents  may  be  at  daily  labor.  Success  has  already 
crowned  the  efforts  of  its  founders. 

The  Brookfyn  Female  Employment  Society j  organized  in  March,  and  in- 
corporated April  19, 1854,  is  an  association  of  ladies,  having  for  its  primary 
object  the  furnishing  of  employment  at  needle-work  to  respectable  females 
who  may  be  reduced  to  want.  A  just  and  prompt  remuneration  is  afforded 
for  the  labor  performed.  The  ladies  also  design,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  to  aid  iftpectable  household  servants  in  procuring  employment  in 
families  of  respectability.  This  societj^.4kLring  the  recent  war,  became  a 
most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  benevolence.  See  page  459  of  second 
volume. 
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The  Brooklyn  Ch3dren'i  Aid  Society  first  opened  t  News  Boys'  Homo 
&t  No.  69  Poplar  gtreet,  od  the  lat  of  September,  1866;  and  Baeh  was  its 
success  SB  to  compel  the  Becuring  of  increased  acoommodations  by  the  pni- 
chaae  of  the  adjoining  buildiag,  No.  65,  which  was  connected  with  the 
other  and  opened  for  use  about  Christmu,  1868,  On  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1867,  also,  ft  Childieu's  Home,  had  been  opened  at  No.  20  Yui  Brunt 
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street.  Each  of  these  lodging  booses  has  its  indastrial  day  and  evening 
schools,  and  ^mnasium  in  full  and  constant  operation,  and  affording  to  the 
street  boys  the  comforts  of  home-like  sleeping  places,  of  education  and  of 
indastrial  training.  In  addition  to  these  is,  Ist,  a  Special  Biclief  Department 
for  placing  boys  and  girls  in  good  homes  in  city  and  oonntry ;  2d,  a  Sewing 
Haohiae  or  Girls'  Industrial  Department,  organised  October  21,  1868, 
where  poor  girls  are  oarefnlly  tnuned  in  the  use  of  sewing  machines,  at  a 
merely  nominal  tnition  fee ;  3d,  a  Boys'  Indastrial  Department  and  School, 
commenced  January,  1869,  at  the  Van  Brunt  street  house,  where  the  boys 
are  taught  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and,  what  is  vastly  more  import- 
ant, that  industry  is  better  than  dock  and  street  loafing.    The  enterprise 
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has  been  remarkably  sucoessfiil,  the  labors  of  its  indefatigable  officers,  baying 
been  nobly  seconded  by  many  Christian  men  and  women  of  Brooklyn,  wbo 
have  not  only  given  of  their  means,  but  have  aided  by  personal  volunteer 
labor  as  teachers,  lecturers,  musicians,  etc.  Among  the  best  friends  of 
the  society,  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Craige,  who  has  loaned 
the  Girls'  Industrial  Department  fifteen  sewing  machines,  and  furnished  an 
assistant  instructor,  all  gratuitously.  Officers:  S.  B.  Chittenden,  president; 
Edward  Gray,  secretary ;  W.  A.  Lawrence,  general  superintendent ;  R.  D. 
Dou^ass,  special  relief  agent.     Property  of  the  society  valued  at  $63,000. 

The  Home  for  Poor  Boys.  In  the  fall  of  1868,  the  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul  Society,  procured  No.  7  Poplar  street,  also  No.  23  Vine  street,  which 
s  in  the  rear  of  No.  7  Poplar  street,  also  a  small  plot  of  ground  for  a  play- 
ground, between  the  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  which  has  since 
been  undergoing  alterations,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  society.  The 
buildings  are  four  stories  each ;  the  lower  floors  being  occupied  as  the  cook- 
ing department,  and  the  upper  floors  as  sleeping  apartments,  affording,  on 
an  average,  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  lodgings.  The  object  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  instruct,  feed,  and  keep  poor  boys  from  sleeping  out-doors  at  night. 
The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  managers,  composed  of 
prominent  Catholic  clergymen  and  laymen. 

« 

The  Brooklyn  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society.  The  establishment  of 
the  Brooklyn  Tract  Society  was  first  proposed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house 
of  Zachariah  Lewis,  on  the  evening  of  July  17,  1829.  Only  ten  persons 
were  present  at  this  meeting,  besides  Mr.  Lewis :  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Mcllvaine, 
the  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Rev.  Peter  P.  Rouse,  pastor  of  the  First 
Dutch  Church,  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Messrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderin,  Adrian  Hegeman,  Frederick  T.  Peet,  Na- 
thaniel W.  Sanford,  Elijah  Sprague,  Reswell  Keeler,  and  Richard  M.  White. 
These  gentlemen  resolved  to  establish  the  society,  as  an  association  for  the 
distribution  of  tracts  in  the  village.  And  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the 
Apprentices'  Library  (corner  of  Henry  and  Cranberry  streets),  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  22,  it  was  so  established ;  a  constitution  was  adopted  j  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  Mcllvaine  was  elected  president;  Adrian  Van  Sinderin,  Joshua 
Sands,  Nehemiah  Benton,  and  Eliakim  Raymond,  were  chosen  vice-presi- 
dents; Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  corresponding  secretary;  Joseph  Howard, 
treasurer ;  and  a  board  of  twenty-five  directors  was  appointed  from  among 
the  more  prominent  citizens  of  the  town. 
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The  society,  thus  organized,  entered  at  once  npon  active  operations ;  and 
tLe  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  on  the  evening  of  July 
!27,  at  the  lectnre  room  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  December  30, 1830, 
at  St.  Ann's  Church ;  and  the  treasurer's  report,  for  the  eighteen  months 
preceding,  showed  that  the  receipts  of  the  society  for  that  period  had  been 
$231.31 ;  the  expenditures,  $219.48.  An  apparent  balance  was  thus  left 
in  the  treasury,  of  $11.83.  But  the  society  was  still  indebted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  for  tracts  purchased  from  it,  to  the  amount  of  $98.35, 
and  a  strong  appeal  was  made  for  contributions  to  cover  this  indebtedness, 
And  enable  the  society  to  go  forward  in  its  work.  The  collection  taken  up 
in  response  to  this  appeal,  amounted  to  $33.68. 

At  the  second  anniversary,  held  November  3,  1831,  the  treasurer  again 
reported  "  nothing  in  the  treasury,  and  due  to  the  American  Tract  Society, 
$99.13."  After  an  appropriate  and  impressive  address  by  the  president,  a 
collection  was  taken,  amounting  to  $60. 

The  first  agent  of  the  society.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  was  appointed  in  October, 
1835,  at  a  salary  of  $500.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Norton,  in 
1836;  by  Mr.  Mark  Ooss,  in  1837;  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Rowland,  1840.  In 
November,  1841,  the  society  being  more  than  $600  dollars  in  debt,  and  the 
churches  having  failed  to  respond  to  its  appeals  for  aid,  it  was  decided  to 
be  expedient  to  engage  an  agent  for  another  year.  A  month  aft^erwards, 
however,  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  special  efibrts  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  having  in  the  meantime  been  successful;  and  in  January,  1843,  the 
treasurer  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year 
had  been,  by  reason  of  such  unusual  efforts,  $1,397.72,  and  the  expenditures 
$1,395.74 ;  so  that  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1.98. 

In  November,  1845,  however,  it  was  reported  by  the  treasurer  that  during 
the  preceding  year  only  two  churches  had  taken  public  collections  for  the 
Society,  and  that  these  had  amounted  to  only  $113.19.  It  Tfas  thereupon 
resolved  that  '*  unless  the  churches  in  this  city  do  immediately  contribute 
funds  to  its  support,  its  operations  will  be  seriously  embarrassed,  if  not  ter- 
minated.'' And  the  agent  was  instructed  to  present  the  resolution,  person- 
ally, to  the  pastors  and  officers  of  the  twelve  principal  churches. 

In  January,  1848,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  it  was  reported  that  donations  had  been  received  from  eleven 
churches,  amounting,  in  all,  to  $1,073.37;  that  the  whole  amount  had 
been  expended;  and  that  a  debt  remained,  of  $277.03.  One  missionary 
had  been  employed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  visitors  had  been 
engaged  more  or  less  in  circulating  tracts. 
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From  that  time  new  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  society  to 
enlarge  lie  resources,  and  extend  its  operations.  The  following  year,  three 
miflsionaries  were  employed ;  the  number  of  visitors  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the  collections  amounted  to  $2,134.46.  And  in 
1850,  it  was  reported  that  four  missionaries  had  been  employed,  with  four 
hundred  and  seven  visitors ;  and  that  $3,011.48  had  been  received  into  th^ 
treasury. 

In  1858,  the  constitution  was  amended,  and  the  society  was  named,  up 
accordance  with  what  it  had  in  fact  become,  "  The  Brooklyn  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society."  The  employment  of  missionaries,  in  distinction  from 
the  simple  circulation  of  religious  tracts,  became  thenceforth  its  principal 
work ;  and  the  happy  effect  of  the  change  upon  its  resources  and  operations, 
and  on  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  churcheiis,  at  once  became  apparent.  It 
has  since  gone  on  with  continually  increasing  prosperity  and.  power.  The 
first  number  of  its  Journal  was  issued  in  January,  1862. 

The  society  has  had  five  presidents :  Bev.  (since  Bishop)  C.  P.  McDvaine 
1829-^2;  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer,  D.D.,  1832-38;  Rev.  B.  C.  Cutler,  D.D., 
1838-45;  Jasper  Coming,  Esq.,  1845-47;  Bev.  B.  C.  Cutler,  D.D.,  a 
second  time,  1847-^3;  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.J).,  1863-70. 

The  CkUdren's  Aid  Society  had  its  origin  in  the  benevolent  operations  of 
ladies  connected  with  the  Williamsburg  City  Mission,  and  was  instituted  in 
February,  1854,  and  opened  an  industrial  school,  March  7,  1854,  in  the 
old  ''North  American,''  North  Second,  near  Fourth  street,  with  five  children 
in  attendance.     We  have  no  subsequent  record  of  it. 

The  Brooklyn  Indtutrial  School  (Fifth,  porner  of  South  Third  street), 
E.  D.,  has  property  valued  at  over  $20,000,  and  supports  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  children. 

Juvenile  Soute  of  Industry  (Truant  Home)  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  was 
founded  in  1853,  under  an  act  of  the  legi^tnre,  April  12th,  of  i^at  year, 
entitled  '<  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Care  and  Instruction  of  Idle  and  Truant 
Children,''  giving  the  corporate  authorities  of  every  city  and  incorporated 
village  the  right  to  restrain,  take  care  of  and  properly  educate  all  idle  and 
truant  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  within  their  limits. 
In  1857,  the  institution  removed  to  its  present  location,  the  old  Penitentiary, 
on  Clove  road,  Flatbush.  Recently  the  J.  I.  Snediker  hotel  property  (of 
eleven  acres)  on  the  Gowanus  road,  has  been  purchased  for  the  Home,  at  a 
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cost  of  $25,000.     Its  snperintendentB  have  been  let,  Mr. Geery,  Mr. 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Clias.  Demarest,  since  1866. 

Kxng9  County  Inebriates'  Home  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  May  9,  1867.  The  object  was  to  devise  means  for  the  saving  and 
redemption  of  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  afford 
an  asblum  for  them,  where  they  would  be*  removed  from  the  ordinary  tempt- 
ations of  life,  and  receive  medical  and  humane  treatment.  It  was  found 
by  experience  that  the  commitment  of  inebriates  to  jail  not  only  did  no  good, 
but  great  harm  both  to  the  drunkard  himself,  and  ultimately  to  society. 
The  degradation  of  the  prison  seemed  to  dispel  all  hopes  of  a  reformation. 
These  facts  being  laid  before  the  legislature,  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
secured,  and  twelve  per  cent  of  the  excise  tax,  and  all  of  the  fines  paid  in 
the  county  for  infringement  of  the  excise  law,  were  set  apart  for  its  use. 

A  block  lying  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues  and  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-fifth  streets,  was  purchased;  a  temporary  home  secured  at  the  corner 
of  Bushwick  avenue  and  Chestnut  street,  and  operations  were  commenced 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1867.  During  the  first  two  years  there  were  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  sixty-one  patients,  including  forty-one  readmissions 
and  twenty-seven  patients  so  readmitted.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  men,  and  one  hundred  and  one  women.  Of  the  whole  number  twenty- 
five  were  boarders,  the  others  being  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion free,  though  some  have  contributed  by  labor  to  de&a  the  cost  of  their 
support.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance,  including  all  house  expenses,  and 
salaries  of  officers,  was  $47.77  for  each  person. 

By  an  amended  charter  the  grant  of  twelve  per  cent  of  the  excise  money 
was  withdrawn,  and  an  annual  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars  substituted. 
The  want  of  a  new  and  improved  building  has  been  severely  felt.  The  sum 
of  $200,000  has  been  provided  out  of  the  receipts  under  the  excise  law  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  building,  which  has  been  converted  into  U.  S. 
bonds.  The  site  has  been  removed  from  the  position  previously  indicated 
to  a  place  near  Fort  Hamilton,  known  as  Beautiful  View,  on  the  Ridgeside 
road,  where  fiur  superior  advantages  and  acconmiodations  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  the  permanent  buildings  will  be  erected.  No  operations  have 
been  commenced,  as  yet,  in  regard  to  construction.  The  new  location  is  a 
very  fine  one,  the  grounds  being  three  times  the  extent  of  the  former  lots. 
It  covers  twenty-six  acres  of  ground,  overlooks  Staten  Island,  the  narrows 
and  the  harbor,  and  the  retirement  of  the  spot,  with  the  fresh  air,  and  the 
good  treatment,  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  redeeming  the  patients 
from  their  besetting  sin.     The  institution  will  be  second  in  size  only  to  that 
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at  Ward's  island,  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  boarder  patients,  and 
two  hundred  free  patients.  The  building  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  sepa- 
n^  the  paying  class  and  the  non-paying  class,  as  well  as  to  keep  apart  the 
male  and  female  patients.  This  is  done  for  many  reasons  which  need  not 
be  named.  This  separation  will  lead  to  recovery,  of  the  female  inmates,  at 
least  in  a  shorter  time  than  if  the  sexes  were  allowed  to  mingle.  The 
chapel  will  be  so  constructed  that  the  sexes  will  be  invisible  to  each  other. 

Officers  (also  named  as  incorporators) :  president,  Hon.  James  S.  T.  Stra- 
nahan }  vice-president,  Hon.  John  Dikeman ;  treasurer,  James  H.  Prentice ; 
secretary,  Rev.  John  Willett.  The  board  of  directors,  Hon.  John  Dikeman, 
James  H.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  A.  Paddock,  Henry  Hagner,  Esq.,  Rev. 
John  Willett,  Edward  Richardson,  Esq.,  Warren  Beebe,  Esq.,  Rev.  Robert 
Lowry,  JElev.  Joseph  Fransioli,  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Morris,  Theodore  L.  Mason, 
M.D.,  George  I.  Bennet,  M.D.,  Abraham  Beal,  Esq.,  John  McNamee,  Esq., 
Hon.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Thos.  T.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Thomas, 
Hon.  Stephen  Haynes.  • 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  E.  D.  (of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  a  sketch  in  time  for  our  purpose),  was  organized  in 
October,  1866,  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 

7%6  East  Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Library  and 
Free  Reading  Room,  held  its  first  meeting,  October  9,  1866,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Alexander  Hutchings.  Its  first  rooms  were  at  675  Myrtle 
avenue,  whence  in  May,  1868,  it  removed  to  No.  693,  where  two  pleasant 
apartments  are  opened  every  week  day  evening,  and  are  largely  patronized 
by  the  young  men  of  that  vicinity.  Its  library  numbers  about  eight  hun- 
dred volumes,  and  its  membership  is  about  three  hundred.  The  first  number 
of  the  East  Brooklyn  Gazette  (monthly),  was  issued  by  the  Association  in 
October,  1867,  and  the  last  in  November,  1869.  Presidents:  1866,  Alex. 
Hutchings,  M.D. ;  October,  1867,  Rev.  John  W.  Leek ;  January,  1868,  0. 
H.  H.  Pannell ;  March,  1868,  Alex.  Hutchins,  M.D. ;  July,  1868,  Rev. 
D.  0.  Ferris ;  June,  1869,  Edgar  A.  Hutchins. 

Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  designed  to  improve  the 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  young  men,  to  bring  them 
under  Christian  infiuence,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  Christian  effort  by 
means  appropriate  and  in  unison  with  the  gospel,  found  inception  at  a  con- 
vention of  some  three  hundred  young  men,  connected  with  the  several 
evangelical  denominations  in  this  city,  in  June,  1853.    It  was  organized 
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September  15, 1853,  with  two  hundred  and  seven  members,  a  oortificate  of 
incorporation  filed,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  was  rented  in  tihe  Washington  Build- 
ing, comer  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  the  regular  monthly  and  ot^er 
public  meetings  being  held  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  the  Henry  street  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  a  library 
and  reading  room  was  established  and  open,  free  to  all  young  men,  irreepeo- 
tiye  of  membership  in  the  association ;  while  a  Literary  Society,  course  of 
free  popular  lectures  by  eminent  speakers,  monthly  meetings  for  social  re- 
unions, stated  conference  and  prayer  meetings,  French,  German,  and  music 
classes,  etc.,  lent  their  aid  to  further  the  objects  of  the  association.  In 
1854,  the  association  interested  itself  largely  and  practically  in  the  work  of 
tract  distribution  and  of  mission  school  enterprises,  of  which  there  were, 
at  that  time,  twenty  in  operation  in  this  city.  In  April,  1859,  the  associa- 
tion removed  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  building,  where  they  remained  until 
their  removal,  in  August,  1865,  to  the  new  building,  corner  of  Fulton 
avenue  and  Gallatin  Place.  Since  this  time  the  work  of  the  association  in 
all  its  departments,  has  received  a  wonderful  impetus,  and  its  labors  have 
been  attended  with  a  commensurate  amount  of  good  to  the  community. 
The  reading  room  and  library  (numbering  five  thousand  volumes) ;  regular 
monthly  meetings,  the  monthly  social  reunions,  the  winter  course  of  con- 
certs, and  of  lectures,  the  Bulletin  (first  issued  in  July,  1866),  the  recep- 
tion Committee,  Church  Committee,  Employment  and  Boarding  House 
Committee,  the  Truant  Home  Mission  School,  the  Mission  School  at  the 
County  Nursery,  and  tent  preaching  on  Fort  Greene,  Bible  class,  Saturday, 
evening,  daily  morning,  noon-day,  union,  Sunday  afternoon,  and  young 
People's  union  prayer  meetings,  children's  meeting,  district  missionaiy 
work,  etc.,  etc.,  have  afforded  opportunities  both  of  doing  and  receiving 
good,  which  have  been  eagerly  improved  by  the  young  men  of  Brooklyn,  to 
an  extent  which  is  both  surprising  and  encouraging. 

The  membership  is  between  three  and  four  thousand,  including  twelve 
hundred  ladies,  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  In  1869,  a  charter  was  obtained, 
framed  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  the  uses  of  the 
association,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York. 
Presidents :  1853-6,  Andrew  A.  Smith  ;  1856-7,  James  McOee ;  1857-8, 
George  A.  Bell ;  1858-9,  John  M.  Doubleday ;  1859-60,  Henry  H.  Lloyd, 
M.D.;  1860-1,  Robert  Speir  Bussing;  1861-2,  James  M.  Ives;  1862-3, 
0.  Vincent  Coffin ;  1863-4,  0.  Vincent  Coffin,  Charles  A.  Righter ;  1864-8, 
William  Edsall;  1868-9,  Wm.  W.  Wicks;  1869-70,  Jos.  T.  Duryea,  D.D., 
1870. 
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The  Baptist  Social  Union  was  organized  in  December,  1868,  by  a  number 
of  the  laity  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  fostering  feelings  of  friendship  between  the  lay  members  of  the 
different  congregations,  the  clergy,  although  always  welcome  at  their 
monthly  gathering,  being  ineligible  to  membership.  Wm.  Richardson  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  Union,  which  numbers  a  large  and  influ^- 
tial  membership.  Out  of  this  organization  has  already  arisen  a  moYcment 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  the  Infirm  and  Indigent  members  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  in  Brooklyn^  first  devised  by  Meesrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Donald and  Francis  D.  Mason,  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church.  A  charter 
has  been  procured  from  the  legislature  and  Mr.  McDonald  donated  ground 
for  a  building  site  at  the  intersection  of  Gates  and  Throop  avenues,  while 
Mr.  Mason  offered  $5,000,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund.  As  soon  as 
$50,000  is  subscribed,  it  is  designed  to  commence  the  erection  of  an  edifice 
which  will  ultimately  cost  $125,000. 

Union  for  Christian  Work,  This  organisation  was  formed  in  1866,  under 
the  name  of  the  Brooklyn  Liberal  Christian  Unions  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  all  denominations  of  Christians,  without  exception,  in  the  work  of 
mutual  improvement  and  practical  beneficence.  It  first  established  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Hamilton  Buildings,  comer  of  Court  and  Joralomon  streets, 
where  it  opened  a  free  reading  room  which  it  soon  supplied  with  a  good 
library,  of  six  hundred  volumes,  mostly  the  gifts  of  friends,  with  a  large 
variety  of  religious  and  secular  magazines  and  papers,  and  also  with  suit- 
able means  for  innocent,  rational  amusement.  As  the  institution  grew  in 
favor  with  the  public,  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to  seek  for  it  ampler 
accommodations.  Its  headquarters  were  accordingly  transferred,  in  February, 
1870,  to  the  new  and  handsome  edifice,  known  as  Baxter's  Building,  131 
Fulton  Avenue,  opposite  Elm  Place,  whose  second,  third  and  fourth  stories 
it  now  devotes  to  the  purposes  of  library  and  reading  rooms,  and  apartments 
for  gymnastics  and  various  other  kinds  of  recreations.  These  quarters  were 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  union  by  public  exercises  on  the  evening  of 
February  14, 1870,  when  the  organization  assumed  its  present  name  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Farley  read  from  the  scriptures, 
and  offered  prayer,  and  addreeses  were  made  by  the  president,  Mr.  Ropes, 
and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Putnam,  Harrison,  Chadwick, 
Camp,  Powers,  and  others.  The  union  is  entirely  unsectarian  and  unde- 
nominational. It  inviteis  all  persons  to  become  members,  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  active  and  associate  membership,  and  fixes  the  annual  fee  so 
low  as  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  classes.    Its  rooms  are 
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daily  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  young  and  old,  and  its  general  operations 
have  been  greatly  extended  since  it  took  possession  of  its  new  quarters.  The 
first  president  of  tbe  Liberal  Cbristian  Union  was  Isaac  H.  Frotbingbam.  His 
successors  bave  been  Robert  Foster,  Cbarles  P.  GFerrisb,  and  Ripley  Ropes, 
tbe  present  incumbent.  Tbe  board  of  government,  as  now  constituted,  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Ropes,  president ;  E.  D.  Plimpton  and  W.  H.  Cromwell,  vice- 
presidents;  Mary  Willard,  secretary;  Cbarles  P.  Gerrisb,  treasurer ;  and 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Robert  Foster,  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,.  Rev.  J.  W.  Cbad- 
wick,  Edgar  W.  Crowell,  Mary  A.  Porter,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Mary  A. 
Dennison,  and  Rebecca  C.  Low,  additional  directors.  Various  courses  of 
lectures  or  single  lectures,  of  a  popular  literary  or  scientific  cbaracter,  bave 
from  time  to  time  been  given  to  tlie  public,  under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe 
Union. 

Of  Societies  for  Mutual  Relief  and  Protectum  wbicb  bave,  or  do  exist  in 
our  city,  we  can  only  give  imperfect  data. 

The  Erin  Fraternal  Beneficial  ABsociatum,  cbartered  in  1855,  and  baving 
an  exclusively  Irisb  membersbip,  is  designed  to  unite  all  classes  of  Irisbmen 
in  one  common  bond  of  amity  and  peace,  burying  forever  in  tbe  feeling  of 
kindness  and  cbarity,  all  sectional  and  traditional  enmities,  lending  mutual 
support  to  eacb  otber,  as  sojourners  in  a  strange  land.  The  Emerald  Bene- 
volent Asaociationj  organized  in  1839.  Tbe  funds  of  tbis  association  are 
raised  by  an  annual  ball,  given  by  tbe  society,  and  tbe  proceeds  are  appro- 
priated to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Orpban  Asylums  in  Congress 
and  Clinton  streets.  2'h>e  Shamrock  Benevolent  Society ^  organized  in  1841, 
and  cbartered  May  5,  1848,  is  composed  of  Irisbmen,  associated  for  tbe 
purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  relief.  St.  Patrick's  Society  is  a  similar 
organization.  The  Emmet  Benevolent  Society^  organized  1847,  cbartered 
May  8, 1848,  bas  for  its  objects  tbe  relief  of  its  sick  or  infirm,  and  tbe  burial 
of  its  deceased  members,  and  tbe  wives  of  its  members.  Connected  with  tbis 
society,  is  a  Widow's  and  Orpbans'  Fund,  accruing  from  an  annual  festival, 
and  a  small  montbly  tax  upon  eacb  member,  tbe  proceeds  of  wbicb  are 
especially  appropriated  to  tbe  relief  of  tbe  widows  and  orpbans  of  deceased 
members  of  tbe  society. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn^  organized  December  29,  1846, 
and  composed  of  natives  or  sons  of  natives  of  New  England,  is  designed  to 
promote  friendsbip  among  its  members,  to  strengtben  attachment  to  tbeir 
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oountry  and  its  iastitutions,  and  to  afford  relief  to  members  and  other  per- 
sons of  New  England  origin,  and  to  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
members. 

St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Ncusau  Itland^  organized  1848,  is  designed  to 
collect  and  preserve  information  respecting  the  history,  settlements,  manners, 
cnstoms,  etc.,  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  (formerly  called  Nassau 
Liland),  and  other  portions  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  to  afford  pecu- 
niary relief  to  indigent  or  reduced  members  of  the  society,  and  their 
widows  and  children.  Eligibility  to  membership,  besides  the  usual  qualifi- 
cations as  to  character,  etc.,  requires  a  person  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  of  Dutch 
descent,  or  a  descendant  of  a  person  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  island 
preyious  to  1786.  The  first  president  of  this  society  was  the  late  venerable 
Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson. 

'T%e  Free  German  Society^  organised  on  the  18th  of  August,  1851 ;  and 
The  Thistle  Benevolent  Society  (Scotch),  organized  January,  1852,  are  both 
mutual  benefit  associations;  their  benevolence  extending  only  to  the  relief 
of  Uieir  own  members  and  ^unilies. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Brooklyn^  was 
originally  organized  in  1852,  under  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Mutual 
Benefit  Society  of  Brooklyn.  At  a  general  convention  of  societies  of  this 
class  in  New  York,  in  June,  1853,  it  was  agreed  that  a  uniform  style  of 
name  should  be  adopted  for  all,  adding  to  the  general  title,  the  locality  of 
each.  In  accordance  therewith,  the  P.  E.  M.  B.  S.  of  Brooklyn  was  reor- 
ganized. Its  membership  of  the  Brotherhood  consists  of  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chifrch,  in  good  standing,  able  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  their  office ;  and  laymen  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  capable  of  acquiring 
a  livelihood,  members  of,  and  in  good  standing  in  the  church,  and  all  mem- 
bers are  required  to  be  residents  of  the  city.  The  objects  of  the  society  are 
"  the  mutual  care  and  relief  of  its  members  in  time  of  sickness  or  accident; 
the  burial  of  its  deceased,  the  succor  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  the 
promotion  of  Christian  fellowship  and  love;  and  also,  to  aid  distressed 
members  of  the  church  generally/' 

The  Exempt  Firemen's  Association  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  (Western 
District),  revived  and  reorganized  on  the  9th  of  June,  1853,  is  composed 
only-  of  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Department,  who  have  received  an 
honorable  discharge,  having  served  the  full  term  (in  that  department),  re- 
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quired  by  law  to  entitle  them  to  an  exemption  foreyer  from  fire,  military, 
navy  duty.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  and 
efficiency  of,  and  cherishing  kindly  feelings  in  the  fire  department  generally, 
and  whenever  requisite,  advancing  their  claims  as  exempt  firemen;  and 
renders  pecuniary  aid  to  indigent  and  disabled  members,  and  the  families  of 
deceased  members,  when  in  need. 

Hie  Exempt  Firemen's  Aisociation  of  the  City  of  Brookfyn  (Eastern 
District),  revived  and  reorganized  October  10, 1854,  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  above. 

The  Brooklyn  Benevolent  Society ,  chartered  in  May,  and  organised  in 
August,  1845,  was  instituted  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
late  Cornelius  Heeney,  Esq.,  who  during  life  generously  contributed  for 
charitable  purposes  a  large  amount  of  property,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  lots  of  land  lying  between  Hicks,  Columbia,  Congress  and 
Amity  streets,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Although  the  benevolent  donor 
designed  this  beneficence  more  particularly  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, yet  others  are  not  excluded.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bequest,  one- 
fifth  of  the  income  of  the  society  is  to  be  annually  expended  in  supplying 
the  poor  with  fuel  during  winter ;  one-tenth  in  furnishing  poor  children 
attending  school  with  clothing  during  winter,  and  $250  a  year  in  payment 
of  teacher  of  the  said  poor  children,  in  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic :  the  whole  clear  surplus  of  the  annual  income  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  orphan  children  from  four  to  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  orphans  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  society  are  those  under  the 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  at  the  corner  of  Con- 
gress and  Clinton  streets,  connected  with  which  is  the  school,  the  teacher 
of  which  receives  the  sum  above  named.  The  institution  is  managed  by 
eleven  trustees,  five  of  whom  are  elected  for  life,  and  the  archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  are  trustees  ex  officio. 

Among  others,  we  may  also  mention  The  Society  for  Visiting  the  Sick 
and  Burying  the  Dead,  formed  October  13,  1855 ;  The  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  formed  July  18,  1856 ;  The  United  Brethren,  formed  August  8, 
1856 ;  The  Washington  Sick  Supporting  Associationj  formed  February  17, 
1858;  T?te  Benevolent  Association  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  esta- 
blished May  10,  1850;  Hie  Roman  Catholic  Beneficial  Society  of  St, 
Peter's  and  St.  FauTs   Church  (E.   D.),  incorporated  June  15,  1850, 
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for  the  purpose  of  suBtaimng  a  Sunday  school  and  library,  and  supporting 
the  sick  and  burying  the  dead  ;  The  Howard  Benevolent  Society^  connected 
with  the  Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  (E.  D.),  organized 
December,  1854,  etc. 

The  Christian  Aid  Society  of  Brooklyn  (E.  D.).  A  society  called  The 
Brooklyn  E.D.^  JMisnonary  and  Relief  Asssociation,  having  substantially 
the  same  object,  had  been  organised  in  November,  1856  (J.  W.  Buckley, 
president),  and  was  continued  in  operation  down  to  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  Aid  Society.  It  was  felt,  however,  by 
its  managers  and  members  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  churches  and  citizens  generally  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  now  populous  district  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  demanded  a  more 
oomplete  organization,  with  extended  influence  an^  much  larger  contribu- 
tions. The  better  to  accomplish  the  great  and  necessary  work  in  view,  it 
was  determined  to  reorganize  the  association,  and  to  have  the  same  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Christian  Aid  Society  of  Brooklyn,  E.  B., 
which  was  done,  hoping  thus  to  draw  to  it  larger  annual  contributions  of 
Christian  people  and  citizens,  and  the  bequests  of  the  pious  and  benevolent, 
who  in  their  last  will  and  testaments  remember  especially  the  suffering  poor- 
The  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  this  society  are  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  religions,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  poor,  through  the 
agency  of  visitors,  who  shall  confine  themselves  to  their  respective  districts 
or  sections. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  its  incorporators :  Nathaniel  B.  Law, 
Franklin  H.  Lummis,  Nathaniel  Briggs,  John  Broach,  Gkorge  Ricard, 
Daniel  Maujer,  S.  W.  Woolsey,  0.  M.  Beach,  John  J.  Hicks,  N.  Wyckoff, 
Joseph  Eneas,  S.  M.  Beard,  Samuel  W.  Truslow,  W.  R.  Foster,  J.  S.  Burr 
Oarret  C.  Hanson.  Stephen  Hemmenway,  E.  C.  Longley,  Watson  Sanford, 
Gilbert  Potter,  G.  W.  Kelsey,  W.  W.  Armfield,  Edward  Roberts,  S.  W. 
Gillespie,  B.  J.  Warner,  Darwin  R.  James,  John  Hamilton,  W.  M.  Ray- 
mond, Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  William  B.  Ostrom,  Oscar  Comstock,  William  J. 
Coombs,  Sylvester  Tuttle,  William  S.  Turner,  William  Ostrander,  R.  B. 
Howard,  F.  B.  Scholes,  W.  R.  Scofield,  George  C.  Jefferies,  A.  Lines  Van 
Blarcom,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  J.  F.  Dill,  J.  N.  Knapp,  John  Y.  Gatenby,  Lewis 
P.  Nostrand,  Henry  Taylor,  E.  C.  Pattern,  J.  J.  Trepper,  William  Johnson, 
G.  D.  Hubbard.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  P.  J.  H.  Myers, 
secretary,  it  is  doing  a  noble  work.  Missionaries :  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Johnson, 
appointed  December,  1856 ;  Louis  Eulner,  appointed  missionary  to  Gowanus, 
May,  1864 ;  Miss  R.  B.  Cowan,  appointed  1866. 
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The  Brookfyn  Oity  BxbUe  Society.  The  preliminiury  meeting  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  December  5, 1840,  Bey.  I.  S.  Spencer,  chaii^ 
man,  and  Henry  Young,  secretary.  On  motion  of  Bey.  S.  H.  Coz,  D.  D., 
it  wafl  resolyed)  ^'  that  it  is  expedient  to  organize  a  Brooklyn  City  Bible 
Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Long  Island  Bible  Society/'  Its  first  officers  were 
James  Buthyen,  president;  Edward  Corning,  Dayid  Stamford,  Thomas 
Kirk,  Qeo.  L.  Sampson,  Adrian  Hegeman,  D.  H.  Arnold,  Dayid  Coope  and 
J.  A.  Sperry,  yice-presidents ;  Bey.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  Henry  C.  Bowen,  recording  secretary ;  Henry  Toung,  treasurer ;  and 
and  a  board  of  twenty  managers.  The  first  years'  receipts  were  $469,09, 
expenditures,  $466.83,  and  one  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  one  bibles  and 
testaments  distributed.  In  1849  the  society  became  auxiliary  to  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society ;  in  1848,  1856  and  1867,  the  whole  city  was  thoroughly 
canyassed ;  and  in  the  latter  year,  also,  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  com- 
mitted entirely  to  the  control  of  an  executiye  committee  of  twenty.  Presi- 
dents, Oeorge  L.  Sampson,  1842*-3;  A.  B.  Moen,  1844;  Daniel  Ayres, 
1845-8;  Chandler  Starr,  1849-57;  Daniel  Ayres,  1857-69;  Bichard  P. 
Buck,  1860-9 ;  Bey.  N.  H.  Schenck,  D.D.,  1870.  Mr.  C.  C.  Mudge  has 
been  the  aotiye  recording  secretary,  since  1854. 

There  is  also  a  Brooklyn  Woman's  Bible  Society y  founded  in  1850,  and 
auxiliary  to  the  aboye  society ;  a  North  Brooklyn  Bible  Society,  of  which 
J.  L.  Bennett  is  president ;  and  The  WHliamshurgh  Bible  Society ^  esta- 
blished in  1845. 

The  Brooklyn  Protestant  Benevolent  and  Library  Association  was  organ- 
ized May,  1844. 

The  WtRiamshurgh  Oity  Missionary  Society,  organized  March,  1853, 
proyides  religious  instruction  for  the  neglected  and  destitute,  and  attends 
to  their  temporal  wants ;  The  Convocation  for  Church  Extension  (P.  £), 
was  organized  June  25,  1854.  The  Brooklyn  Sabbath  School  Union  waa 
organized  in  1837,  and  reorganized  in  1855.  There  is  also  a  Catholic 
Sunday  School  Union. 
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Pabt   XI. 

Th£  History  of  Pttblio  Education  in  BrookjiYN.^ 

For  many  years  suooeeding  the  settlement  of  Brooklyn,  in  1836,  the 
scattered  settlers  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  were  dependent 
upon  the  embryo  city,  across  the  river,  for  all  their  civil  and  religions  pri- 
vileges ;  and  this  state  of  things,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  lasted  (as 
r^ards  civil  matters)  until  the  investiture  of  Breuckelen  with  municipal 
powers  in  1646,  and  (as  regards  ecclesiastical  matters),  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  at  Flatbush,  in  1654.  In  the  meantime,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  peculiar  toils,  embarrassments,  and  privations  incident  to 
life  in  a  new  settlement,  afforded  the  first  settlers  much  opportunity  to 
attend  to  the  education  of  their  children,  except  such  as  could  be  given 
them  at  home.  In  the  year  1660,  however,  Breuecklen  received  its  first 
minister,  the  learned  Henricus  Selyns ;  and  we  can  scarcely  err  in  supposing 
that  it  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  and  exertions  that  Breuckelen,  in 
July  of  the  following  year  (1661),  obtained  the  services  of  its  first  school- 
master, Carel  (Charles)  de  Beauvois.  See  vol.  i,  page  116.  The  range  of 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools  of  De  Beauvois's  period  was  extremely  limited ; 
being,  in  fact,  simply  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  church.  Under  the  encouragement  given  to  schools  by  bluff 
old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  governor,  their  number  and  quality  in- 
creased in  New  Netherland ;  but,  during  the  English  colonial  period  which 
succeeded,  education  received  little  or  no  attention  or  support  from  the 
government.  When,  however,  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  tide  of  immigration  set  toward  this  shore  from  the  British 
Islands,  education  received  a  new  impulse,  slight  indeed,  yet  indicative  of 
progress.  As  the  population  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the  surrounding 
towns  became  more  cosmopolitan,  there  arose  a  Babel  of  languages,  English, 
Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch  were  spoken ;  until,  in  tho  opinion  of 
Smith,  the  historian  of  our  colony,  the  language  was  '^  hopelessly  corrupt.'' 
Even  in  the  New  England  colonies  there  was  no  uniform  standard ;  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  schools  were  illy  conducted,  and  the  few  compe- 
tent instructors  were  secured  only  by  those  fomilies  whose  hereditary  wealth 


^  A  portion  of  this  sketch  was  published,  by  the  author,  in  the  first  three  numbers 
of  The  Brooklyn  Monthly,  for  1869,  under  the  title  of  "  Histoiy  of  Education  in  Kings 
counjty.'^ 
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enabled  them  to  secure  the  best  advantages  for  their  children.  The  Dutch, 
meanwhile,  fought  vigorously  against  the  inroads  which  the  English  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  making  upon  their  own ;  and,  determined  to  keep 
at  least  one  sample  on  hand  of  the  real  pure  old  stock,  the  consistory  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New  Tork,  as  late  as  1755,  sent  to  Holland  and 
imported  from  thence  a  genuine  Dutch  schoolmaster  and  chorister,  John 
Nicholas  Whelp,  by  name,  who  served  them  until  his  death,  eighteen  years 
after.  Sad  to  relate,  however,  and  perhaps  it  hastened  his  death  even 
before  the  close  of  his  career,  the  English  language  was  introduced  into 
his  school  as  a  separate  branch  of  study ;  and  his  successor,  in  1773,  was 
especially  directed  to  instruct  the  scholars  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the 
Dutch  tongue. 

Our  Brooklyn  ancestors,  being  removed  from  immediate  contact  with  New 
Tork  city,  for  there  were  no  regular  running  steam  ferry  boats  in  that  day, 
and  no  city  rail  road  lines  offering  commutation  to  school  children,  probably 
did  not  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  their  metropolitan  neighbor  in  educa- 
tional matters.  Things  went  on  in  pretty  much  the  same  old  jog-trot 
fashion,  and  the  Dutch,  pure  and  undefiled,  was  spoken  by  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  church  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  even  the  darkness 
of  these  rustic  parts,  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  began  to  dissipate  before 
the  illuming  rays  of  a  brighter  and  better  educational  dawn.  The  old 
newspapers  tell  us  more  than  we  can  learn  elsewhere  of  the  schools  of  this 
period. 

1749.  July  3.  "Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  New  York  Ferry,  upon 
Nassau  Island,  is  carefully  taught  reading,  writing,  vulgar  and  decimal 
arithmetic,  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root,  navigation,  and  sur- 
veying. French  and  Spanish  taught  and  translated,  and  sufficient  security 
given  to  keep  all  writing  secret,  by  John  Clark,  Philomath ;  where  there  is 
likewise  boarding  for  youth."  —  N,  Y,  Post  Bo^. 

1758.  April  17.  "  Wanted,  a  person  qualified  to  teach  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, both  reading  and  writing.  Any  such  person,  inclining  to  keep  school, 
may  meet  with  good  encouragement  by  applying  to  Philip  Nagle  and  Engle- 
bert  Lott,  at  Flatbush.  And,  also,  wanted  such  another  person  for  the  New 
Letts ;  but,  if  this  last  be  well  qualified  to  teach  reading  and  writing  only, 
he  may  have  good  encouragement  by  applying  to  John  Yanderveer  and 
Johannes  Lott,  living  in  the  aforesaid  precinct  of  Flatbush.''  —  N,  Y, 
Post  Boy, 

1763.  March  31.  Jacob  Sebring,  of  Red  Hook,  and  Aris  Remsen,  owner 
of  the  old  mill  at  the  Wallabout,  and  John  Rapelye,  the  rich  old  loyalist 
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who  owned  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards  of  the  present 
city,  advertified  that  they  had  "  hired  Fnnderson  Austin,  A.  B.,  of  Yale 
College,  to  teaoh  Chreek  and  Latin  at  the  Ferry,  Brooklyn. 

1773.  January  4.  The  Flatbosh  Grammar  School  is  advertised  as  kept 
by  John  Copp,  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  it  being  particularly 
mentioned  that  "  boarders  have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  geography 
in  the  winter  evenings,  vjiik  many  other  useful  particulars  thai  JrequenUy 
occur  to  the  teacher** 

The  orthodox  Dutchmen  of  that  town,  however,  were  not  to  be  distanced 
by  any  new  teacher  with  his  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  other  dimly-hinted-at 
"  useful  particuLurs  that  frequently  occur  to  the  teacher.''  And,  during  the 
following  summer,  they  advertised  for  ^'  a  schoolmaster  who  is  capable  of 
teaching  the  English  and  Dutch  languages,"  carefully  adding  as  an  "  N.  B. 
It  will  be  of  advantage  to  him  if  he  is  capable  of  serving  as  clerk  to  the 
Dutch  church." 

But  shortly  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  during  its  seven  years 
duration,  the  iron  heel  of  military  occupation  was  held  upon  New  York  and 
Long  Island ;  while  the  peculiar  excitements  and  exigencies  of  war  times 
pretty  effectually  closed  the  schools  and  caused  the  writing-copy  and  spelling- 
book  to  be  exchanged  for  the  more  practical  exercise  of  the  manual  of  arms. 
Furman  says,  in  his  Notes  on  Brooklyn^  that,  *^  immediately  previous  to  the 
revolutionary  war,  that  part  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  afterwards  comprised 
in  the  bounds  of  the  village,  and  for  some  distance  outside  of  those  bounds, 
supported  but  one  school,  of  nineteen  scholan,  five  of  whom  were  out  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Andrew  Patohen.  The  school-house  was  situated  on  the  hill,  on 
property  then  owned  ^y  Israel  Horsfield,"  subsequently  the  Cary  Ludlow 
estate,  between  Doughty  and  Willow,  Hicks  and  Columbia  streets.  Its 
teacher,  at  that  time,  was  one  Benjamin  Brown,  a  staunch  whig  from  Con- 
necticut. In  the  Gowanus  district,  there  was  a  school  occupying  an  old 
log-cabin  on  the  old  road  near  Forty-fourth  street.  Of  this  school  we  have 
no  records  before  1792,  although  it  is  known  to  have  existed  prior  to  that 
time.  At  Bedford  Corners,  junction  of  present  Fulton  and  Bedford  avenues, 
was  a  third  school  house,  which  had  been  occupied  as  early  as  1721,  and 
which,  in  1775,  was  enlarged.  It  was  taught  by  John  Yandervoort,  for 
sixty  years,  except  during  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  was  imprisoned. 
There  was  another  school  in  the  WaUabout  neighborhood,  erected  by  the 
residents  of  that  location  about  1775,  and  taught  by  one  Elijah  Freeman 
Payne,  who  straightway  left  his  charge  and  hastened  to  join  the  American 
army  at  Boston,  and  the  school  remained  closed  until  1777.  Previously  to 
this  the  Wallabout  children  had  gone  either  to  the  Bedford  or  Bushwick 
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sohools.  In  December,  1778,  however,  Hugh  Gaine's  newspaper  containfl 
an  advertisement  by  Martin  Schenck,  of  the  Wallabout,  '^  for  a  schoohnaster 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  about  eighteen  scholars.'^  In 
the  adjoining  town  of  Buahwiok  (now  the  Eastern  District  of  our  city),  was 
the  old  school  which  had  been  eetablished  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town  in  1661.  It  stood  near  the  old  octagon  church  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Woodpoint  and  Eeikout  roads  (present  North  Second  street  and 
Bushwick  avenue),  and  there,  in  that  spot,  has  been  a  school  house  until 
within  a  few  years.  In  1778  and  '79,  as  we  learn  from  the  newspapers, 
attempts  were  made  (how  successfully  we  know  not)  to  collect  together  a 
few  scholars  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  English  tongue,  by  Peter  Wither- 
spoon  and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Foley.  But,  we  fear,  the  rising  generation  mostly 
ran  wild  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

When,  however,  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  Long  Island  by 
the  British  forces,  the  people  began  to  look  around  them,  to  revive  their 
former  industries,  and  to  provide  for  those  important  interests  of  govern- 
ment; religion,  and  education,  upon  which  rested  the  hopes  of  their  new 
and  dearly-purchased  liberties.  Long  Island  was  certainly  not  behind 
any  other  portion  of  the  state  in  her  attention  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  people.  At  Easthampton,  in  1784,  was  established  the  Clinton  Aci^ 
demy,  which  was  chartered  in  1787,  being  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flatbush,  was  erected  in  1786,  its  charter  bearing  the 
same  date  as  that  of  the  Easthampton  Academy ;  and  in  1791,  Union  Hall 
was  erected  at  Jamaica,  being  the  sixth  chartered  in  the  state.  The  first 
public  exhibition  of  Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flatbosh,  wi^  held  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1787 ;  and  the  scene  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  several  members  of  the  assembly,  and  a  large  concourse  of  pro* 
minent  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity.  Walter  Minto,  LL.  D.,  described  as  ^'  a 
mathematician  who  has  traveled  in  Europe,"  was  then  principal ;  but  was 
soon  called  to  occupy  the  mathematical  chair  at  Princeton  College,  where  he 
died  in  1791. 

In  March,  1791,  we  find  the  following  advertisement  in  the  newspapers : 
*^  Education  —  lately  established  in  Brooklyn,  an  academy  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  are 
taught  by  Isaac  W.  Crane ;  and  spelling,  reading,  and  writing  elegantly, 
the  English  language  and  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  art  of  Book-keeping, 
by  Henry  Davis.  The  healthful  situation  of  the  village,  its  vicinity  to  New 
York,  the  cheap  rate  of  genteel  board,  and,  above  all,  the  sobriety  and 
learning  of  the  teachers,  recommend  this  academy  to  the  public.    The  moral 
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and  mental  culture  of  tbe  pupil  is  inspected  by  the  Jiev,  Elijah  D.  Rattoon 
and  by  George  Powers,  John  Van  Nostrand,  Nehemiah  Allen,  John  Cornell, 
and  John  Doughty,  Jr.,  trustees/' 

The  suggestive  allusion  to  the  sobriety  of  the  teachers,  although  haying  a 
curious  sound  to  us  now-a-days,  was  perhaps  not  without  its  influence  upon 
the  parents  of  that  day,  who  might  be  anxiously  seeking  a  good  school  to 
which  they  could  send  their  children.  Mr.  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  himself 
an  old  Long  Island  teacher,  says :  "  Our  teachers  were  usually  from  the  old 
country,  too  fond  of  strong  drink,  and  kept  blue  Monday.  Some  had  their 
bottle  hid  in  their  desk,  and  imbibed  at  pleasure.  Their /orto  was  figures, 
and  they  were  generally  better  arithmeticians  than  the  New  England  teachers 
who  superseded  them.'' 

The  subject  of  public  instruction  continued  to  be  agitated,  in  the  public 
prints  and  the  pulpit ;  and  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  repeatedly 
called  by  the  governor's  messages  to  the  paramount  importance  of  having  a 
regular  school  system  throughout  the  state.  Finally,  in  1795,  that  body 
passed  ^*  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools ; "  and  with  it  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  per  annum,  for  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  maintaining  schools  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  this  state,  in 
which  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  state  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  English  language,  or  be  taught  Eng- 
lish goammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English  education." 
Public  attention,  about  the  same  time,  was  also  called,  by  the  operations  of  the 
Manumission  society,  of  which  Governor  Jay  was  president,  to  the  propriety 
of  furnishing  the  blacks  with  the  elements  of  education,  a  measure  in  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  Kjngs  county  subsequently  took  an  active  part.  In  1798, 
New  York  city  had  a  Teachers'  Association;  in  1805,  was  incorporated  the 
Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  which,  owing  its  origin  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
ultimately  became  the  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
1805,  also,  the  Common  School  Fund  of  the  state  was  established* 

Brooklyn  and  the  Kings  county  towns  were,  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
siderably behind  their  metropolitan  neighbor  in  educational  progress ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  progress.  But  the  schools  of  that  day 
were  far  different  from  what  they  now  are.  The  circle  of  knowledge  usually 
taught  was  confined  mostly  to  the  3  R's,  Reading,  Riting,  and  Rithmetio. 
Yet,  even  this  had  its  advantage ;  for,  where  the  range  of  studies  was  so 
limited,  they  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  well  taught  and  well  learned. 
"  The  great  book  of  the  day,"  says  our  friend  Onderdonk,  "  was  Dilworth's 

109 
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spelliDg-book,  which  kept  its  ground  till  after  the  reyolntion)  when  Noah 
Webster's  supplanted  it.  Dilworth  was  a  teacher  at  Wopping,  England,  in 
1740,  and  the  author  of  several  school-books.  His  arithmetio  held  its 
ground  longer  than  his  spelling-book,  which  was  supplanted  by  DaboU,  after 
a  thirty  years'  struggle.  Reading  books  were  more  yaried.  After  the 
easy  lessons  of  the  spelling  boods  had  been  mastered,  there  came  the  Psalten 
Testament  and  Bible.  In  some  schools  were  the  Child's  Instructor,  ihe 
Young  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Monitor,  etc.,  then  the  American  Preceptor; 
and  latterly,  Murray's  IntroducUon,  English  Reader  and  Sequel.  When 
the  New  England  teachers  came,  elocution  was  attempted,  and  the  Oolum- 
bian  Orator  used  as  a  text  book.  Writing  was  well  attended  to ;  and  it  was 
good,  a  legible  round  hand.  The  labor  of  making  pens  from  quills  (for 
steel  pens  were  unknown),  was  not  inconsiderable ;  nor  had  the  writing 
books  been  ruled  with  blue  ink  as  at  present.  Hence  the  industrious 
teacher  was  at  his  desk  every  morning,  a  half  hour  or  so  before  the  formal 
opening  of  the  school,  to  mend  and  make  pens,  rule  the  writing  books  with 
a  leaden  plummet,  and  set  copies.  The  art  of  teaching  the  English  gram- 
mar was  but  little  understood  in  those  days.  Navigation  was  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  for  many  of  the  young  men  in  those  days  went  to  sea; 
some  as  sailors,  some  as  supercargoes ;  some  studied  medicine  and  established 
themselves  in  the  West  Indies  till  they  had  acquired  a  fortune,  when  they 
returned  and  settled  in  their  native  place.  Thence  navigation  was  a  fevorite 
study.  Surveyfng,  also,  was  not  neglected.  Latterly,  geography  was 
taught,  after  a  fashion,  almost  without  maps.  Guthrie  and  Salmon  were 
text  books;  superseded  finally  by  Morse.  In  common  schools  Dwight's 
geography,  by  question  and  answer,  were  used.  Some  of  the  books  used  in 
the  academies  before  1800  were  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Stone's  Euclid,  Martin's 
Trigonometry,  Warden's  Mathematics,  etc." 

But,  to  return  to  our  story.  When,  in  1805,  the  Public  School  Society 
of  New  York  was  formed  and  the  first  public  school  was  established  in  that 
city,  there  were  those  in  Brooklyn  who  were  watching  the  experiment  with 
intelligent  and  hopeftil  eyes.  When  New  York's  second  public  school  house 
was  established,  in  1811,  the  watchful  villagers,  perhaps,  took  heart  to  talk 
up  the  matter  of  free  education  in  Brooklyn.  And  though  they  met  with 
much  opposition,  especially  from  those  who  feared  an  increase  of  taxes,  yet 
they  so  far  succeeded  that,  about  1813,  they  secured  the  election  of  three 
school  trustees,  viz :  Andrew  Mercien,  John  Seaman,  and  Robert  Snow ;  to 
whose  patient  but  persevering  labors  Brooklyn  owes  the  commencement  of  her 
public  schools.  They  gave  their  services  to  the  work  gratuitously,  visiting 
every  house  in  order  to  examine  for  themselves  the  condition  of  the  children 
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and  invite  tbe  parents ;  and  althoi:^li  the  village  paid  Bchool  tazee  for  tihree 
yean,  yet,  during  that  time,  their  endeavors  to  overcome  the  opposition  to 
the  free  ednoation  plan  was  unavailing.  Early  in  1810,  measures  were  at 
length  adopted,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  villagers,  for  organising  a  public 
school,  to  be  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  the  sum  of  $2,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  payable  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict. On  the  1st  of  May,  1816,  public  notice  was  given  by  the  trustees 
(above  named),  that  on  the  ensuing  Monday  (6th),  a  school  for  District  No. 
1  would  be  opened  on  the  lower  floor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk's  printing  office, 
.in  Adams,  near  Sands  street,  which  would  accommodate  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  children,  at  $1.50  per  quarter,  including  every  thing  necessary  for 
instruction ;  but  no  colored  children  were  to  be  admitted  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  building  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  erect.  Three  days 
after  (on  May  Sd),  a  public  meeting  was  called  at  Tommy  Langdon's  at 
which  the  three  trustees  were  deposed  from  office,  because  they  had  proposed  to 
divide  the  tax  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  be  paid  in  two  years,  and  that  upon 
eaeh  tax  payer  should  be  leried  an  average  assessment  of  five  dollars.  The 
trustees  appointed  to  fill  their  places,  were :  Benjamin  Smith,  John  Harmer, 
and  Jacob  Patchen.  On  the  6th  of  May,  however,  the  district  school,  then 
and  now  known  as  No.  1,  was  opened ;  there  being,  at  that  time,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  children  in  the  district  who  did  not  attend  school.  Judge 
John  Pikeman,  one  of  our  most  highly  respected  residents,  was  the  first 
teacher  of  this  school,  which  commenced  operations  the  first  day  with 
seventy-three  scholars ;  and  a  two-story  frame  edifice  was  erected,  as  soon 
as  possible,  on  the  comer  of  Concord  and  Adams  streets,  the  present  site  of 
Public  School  No.  1.  This  district,  in  1821,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
then  village  of  Brooklyn,  having  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  of  which  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  had  received  instruction,  at  an  expense  to  the  public  of 
$454,  half  of  which  came  from  the  town.  In  1823,  the  town  received  from 
the  state  its  portion  ($413.13)  of  the  appropriation  for  common  schools. 
In  1824,  upwards  of  two  hundred  children  were  taught  in  the  school  of 
the  district,  the  price  of  tuition  being  not  above  $4  per  annum,  and  from 
that  amount  to  nothing,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  parent.  One  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  out  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seven  children  in  the  district  (between  five  and  ten  years  of  age),  attended 
the  public  or  private  schools.  The  school  was  condnued  on  the  Lancas- 
terian plan  until  about  1836.  In  this  system,  thos  named  after  its  inventor, 
Joseph  Lancaster,  of  England,  the  seats  and  tables  were  arranged  in  the 
eentre  of  the  school  rooni,  leaving  a  passage  clear  around  the  outside  ;  on 
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the  walls  hung  stiff  cards  or  pasteboards,  containiDg  the  lessons ;  so  that 
the  class,  standing  in  a  semi-circle,  could  learn  to  read  and  spell  from  the 
same  card.  The  tables  were  divided  into  partitions  or  shallow  boxes,  filled 
with  sand,  and  occnpjing  the  spaces  in  front  of  each  scholar.  The  child 
was  tanght  the  letters  and  to  make  them,  by  drawing  them  in  the  sand  with 
a  stick,  cut  sharp  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other,  so  that  light  and  heavy 
lines  could  be  made  without  having  to  retrace  them.  The  sand  was  smoothed 
over,  with  a  rule  of  exactly  the  same  width  as  the  partition ;  and  the  lines 
to  rule  the  sand  were  made  by  little  pegs  in  the  ruler,  on  the  other  side, 
which  was  used  after  the  sand  had  been  smoothed.  After  learning  to  trace 
the  letters  in  the  sand,  the  scholars  were  given  slates  and  pencils ,  after- 
wards, pens  and  ink.  Monitors  from  the  higher  classes  were  assigned 
classes  to  teach;  being  changed  frequently,  so  that  teaching  might  not 
occupy  too  much  of  their  time,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  studies. 
Musical  instruction  was  introduced  into  this  school  in  1836,  by  the  late 
lamented  Theodore  Dwight,  who  served  as  a  volunteer  teacher,  and  the  first 
words  ever  sang  in  a  Brooklyn  public  school,  were  by  the  scholars  of  this 
school,  in  the  song  commencing. 

Softly  now  the  light  of  day, 
Steals  upon  my  sight  away,  etc. 

No.  1  has  always  been  a  large  and  gaining  school ;  although,  in  the  early 
days,  so  cramped  for  the  proper  means  of  knowledge  that,  at  one  time,  but 
fifty  books  could  be  mustered  for  the  use  of  one  hundred  and  forty  boys ; 
and,  at  another,  the  teacher  of  the  female  department  wis  obliged  to  use 
single  leaves  of  a  few  old  spelling  books,  in  order  to  supply  her  class  with 
lessons,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  a  broom  for  the  school  room,  out  of  her  own 
pocket.  A  donation  of  testaments  to  this  school,  from  the  American  Bible 
Society,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  step  toward  the  now  ample  supply  of 
books  in  Brooklyn  public  schools. 

Of  private  schools,  between  1800  and  1816,  there  had  been  no  lack.  Of 
such,  probably,  was  the  following,  thus  advertised  in  May,  1802:  "The 
Brooklyn  school  is  now  open,  where  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  book-keeping;  also,  if  required,  Greek,  Latin,  History  and 
Belle-Lettres.  Trustees :  John  Doughty,  Robert  Hodges,  John  Yandewater, 
John  Dean,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Clussman."  In  1809,  there  was  in  the 
place,  George  Hamilton's  select  school,  where  "students  were  taught  to 
make  their  own  pens."  Hamilton  was  shortly  succeeded  by  one  John  Gib- 
bons, at  the  same  place,  who  kept  an  "  academy  for  both  sexes,''  where  the 
various  branches  of  education  were  taught  "  on  unerring  principles."     Mrs. 
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Oibbons,  also,  undertook  to  aid  her  husband  by  instruoting  little  girls  in 
spelling,  reading,  sewing  and  marking ;  and  an  evening  school  for  yonng 
men  was  proposed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  "  N.  B.  good  pronuncia- 
tion.'' In  the  next  year,  1810,  Brooklyn  seems  to  have  been,  still  better 
supplied  with  private  schools.  One  Whitney  kept  school  opposite  the  Post 
Office ;  Mr.  John  Mabon  taught  the  Brooklyn  Select  Academy,  of  which 
the  trustees  were  Joshua  Sands,  S.  Sackett,  and  H.  I.  Feltus;  and  Piatt 
Kenneday's  scholars  were  advertised  to  hold  an  exhibition  on  Christmas 
Eve,  at  Benjamin  Smith's  old  inn.  But  of  all  these,  and  their  successors, 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  name  is  legion,  Evan  Beynon,  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  John  Swinburne,  and  other  notable  instructors,  we  have  not  the  space 
to  recite  their  histories,  or  to  celebrate  their  praises. 

With  this  brief  allusion,  however,  to  the  private  schools  of  the  period,  we 
return  to  the  history  of  the  public  schools. 

Fublic  School  No.  2.  In  1797,  the  old  log  cabin  school  house  of  the  Oow- 
anus  district,  previously  alluded  to,  was  replaced  by  a  small  frame  structure ; 
and  in  1810,  we  find  that  its  trustees  were  Messrs.  Stephen  Hendrickson, 
Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  and  Garrett  Bergen.  Its  teacher  was  Michael  Hogan, 
an  Irishman,  who  served  for  9200  per  annum,  aod  who,  finally  cut  his 
throat  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  one  of  his  female  scholars,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  a  violent  passion,  to  accede  to  his  proposals  of  marriage. 

In  1820,  the  old  school  house  became  insufficient  and  dilapidated,  and  a 
new  one  was  erected  on  land  leased  from  Simon  Bergen  (for  the  term  of 
twenty-five  years, 'at  $112  per  annum),  near  the  junction  of  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Tenth  avenue,  and  on  Martense's  lane,  as  it  was  called,  which  led 
from  Gh)wanus  to  Flatbush,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  present  Green- 
wood Cemetery.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  in  1846,  the  building 
was  sold  and  removed,  and  has  since  been  used  as  a  grocery.  Previous  to 
1842,  this  district  comprised  the  present  Eighth  Ward,  but  in  that  year 
was  divided,  all  south  of  Twenty-seventh  street  retaining  the  designation 
of  District  No.  2,  while  all  north  of  that  line  became  No.  10.  In  1846 
the  present  building  was  erected  on  Forty-seventh  street  near  Third  avenue. 

PMic  School  No.  3,  already  mentioned  as  dating  from  1721,  and  as 
having  been  enlarged  in  1775,  was  located  at  Bedford  corners,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  old  Cripplebush  road  and  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  turn- 
pike. In  front  of  the  school  house  was  a  triangular  green,  whereon  the 
scholars  of  that  day  were  allowed  to  play  during  the  recess ;  while  in  the 
rear,  were  the  house  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bem  Lefiferts.    The  mother  of  the 
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late  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  1845,  was  eduoated  here  and 
often  spoke  of  one  Kabbelier  as  teacher  there.  This  old  school  honse  is  set 
down  on  Raiser's  accurate  map  of  Brooklyn,  in  1766-67,  and  on  the  green 
in  front,  tha  mother  of  Nicholas  Wjckofif,  Esq.,  of  the  City  Bank,  WUliams* 
burgh,  remembers  to  have  seen  Hessian  soldiers  whipped,  as  a  military 
punishment,  during  the  rerolntionary  war.  During  tKe  whole  of  the 
British  occupation  of  the  town,  from  1776  to  1783,  this  neighborhood  was 
the  scene  of  much  martial  display,  the  Lefferts  house,  on  the  corner  of  the 
Jamaica  turnpike  and  the  Clove  road,  being  occupied  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  English  General  Gray,  and  a  large  Hessian  encampment  was  located 
on  grounds  now  crossed  by  Franklin  and  Classen  avenues,  and  Bergen, 
Wyckoff,  Warren,  Baltic,  and  Butler  streets.  John  Vandevoort  took  charge 
of  this  school  about  1748  or  '60,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  second 
teacher.  He  taught  here  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  except  for  a  while 
during  the  revolution,  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  British.  The  old 
school  house  had  two  rooms,  with  a  large  chimney  between :  one  room  being 
the  school  room  proper,  the  other  used  as  a  residence  for  the  teacher;  and, 
about  1775,  an  addition  was  made,  some  fourteen  feet  square,  which  the 
teacher  was  permitted  to  use  as  a  grocery  store,  by  the  means  of  which  he 
eked  out  his  slender  salary.  About  1783,  a  garden  was  made  and  inclosed, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  Some  time  between  1810  and  '15  a  new 
school  house  was  erected,  Herman  Kellogg  being  teacher;  and  in  1815, 
Abraham  Bemson,  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  and  Abraham  De  Bevoise  were 
school  commissioners.  The  building  had  also  been  used,  from  time  imme- 
morial, for  sabbath  school  purposes.  About  the  year  1830,  a  new  building 
was  erected,  on  the  north  corner  of  Fulton  and  Bedford  avenues,  by  a  neigh- 
borhood subscription,  small,  one  story,  having  two  rooms,  one  for  older  and 
one  for  younger  scholars.  This,  in  1846,  was  enlarged,  and  in  1851  was 
leased  for  other  purposes,  being  occupied  for  several  years  as  police  station 
of  the  49th  precinct.  During  1852,  the  present  building  was  built  on  the 
comer  of  Bedford  avenue  and  Jefferson  street,  and  was  extended  in  1854, 
and  again  in  1859. 

Public  School  No.  4,  erected  about  1775,  by  a  neighborhood  subscription, 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  Wallabout  creek,  on  land  belonging  to  General 
Johnson,  the  free  use  of  which  was  given  by  him  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  yean,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  land  and  building  were  to  revert  to 
him.  A  number  of  years  after  it  was  removed  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Garret 
Nostrand  (intersection  of  Bedford  and  Flushing  avenues),  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  given  by  General  Johnson;  and  there  it  remained  until  the 
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opening  of  Bedford  avenue,  when  it  waa  taken  down  and  made  into  a  hen- 
coop bj  Mr.  Nostrand,  thus  unoonficionsly  becoming  a  training  sobool  for 
youthful  feathered  bipeds.  Preriously  to  the  erection  of  this  school,  in 
1776,  the  ohildren  of  this  district  were  divided  between  the  Bedford  and 
Bushwick  schools.  Some  of  our  oldest  citisens  received  their  early  educa- 
tion at  this  Wallabout  school,  such  as  Bamet  Johnson,  John  and  Jacob 
Byerson,  John  and  Jeremiah  Spader,  Peter  Y.  and  Abraham  Bemsen, 
Charles,  Tunis,  Joseph,  John,  and  Jeremiah  Bapelye,  John  and  Cornelius 
Nostrand,  and  John  Skillman.  James  Boach  was  teacher  for  a  few  years, 
about  1802  j  then  Patrick  Gannon,  Alvin  Fox,  and  M.  Menomy,  taught 
about  a  year  apiece,  followed  by  Messrs.  Whittlesey,  Foster,  Miller,  Thomas 
Potter,  and,  in  1834,  Samuel  E.  Barnes.  The  building,  at  this  time,  was  a 
small  one  story  affair,  painted  red,  a  school  room  twenty-five  feet  square, 
heated  by  a  Franklin  wood  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  itb  pipe 
thrust  through  the  roof.  Its  trustees  were  B.  Johnson,  Jeremiah  Y. 
Spader,  and  Charles  Lett.  The  school  had  run  down,  and  the  new  teacher, 
Mr.  Barnes,  on  the  first  day  of  his  charge,  made  a  tour  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Spader  and  Johnson,  and  collected  ten  girls 
and  six  boys  for  his  school.  From  that  small  beginning,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  school  was  full  to  overflowing.  Among  his  first  scholars  he 
numbered  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  J.  Y.  Spader,  John  Byerson,  Philip 
Hart,  James  Lett,  Frank  Lett,  F.  0.  Yandervoort,  B.  Boerum  and  others, 
who  subsequently  became  weU  known  and  useful  citisens.  In  1838,  the 
present  building  occupied  by  No.  4,  on  Classen  near  Flushing  avenue,  was 
erected,  and  was  enlarged  in  1842,  and  again  in  1846. 

The  next  school,  chronologically,  was  the  present  No.  6,  of  which  the  ear, 
liest  traces  are  to  be  found  about  1827,  in  the  old  district  school  house 
which  then  stood  at  the  junction  of  Bed  Hook  and  Comeirs  lanes  (near  Court 
and  Degraw  streets),  under  the  instruction  of  Nathan  Jackson.  He  was 
followed  by  Benjamin  Brown,  and  he,  about  1830,  by  Mr.  L.  E.  White, 
who  left  the  school  after  a  service  of  over  four  years.  The  school,  which 
was  situated  in  a  very  sparsely  settled  neighborhood,  had  then  about  sixty 
scholars,  and  Mr.  White  was  followed  by  one  Clark,  who  remained  but  a 
short  time.  About  1831,  Mr.  McEinley,  a  talented  Irishnum,  took  charge, 
and  under  him  the  school  increased,  until,  in  1835,  a  new  brick  building,  of 
some  considerable  architectural  pretentions,  was  erected  on  Baltic  near 
Court  streets,  and  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Catholics  as  a  semi- 
nary. Under  a  succession  of  good  teachers  the  school  prospered,  and  in 
1853  was  removed  to  a  fine  new  building,  which  it  at  present  occupies,  in 
Warren  near  Smith  street,  and  which  was  much  improved  in  1862. 
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Up  to  1827,  out  of  the  fiye  schools  whose  beginnings  we  have  narrated 
above,  only  one  (that  is  No.  1),  was  located  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn. 
And  the  subject  being  agitated  about  this  time  (1827)  of  starting  another 
district  school  for  the  accommodation  of  the  present  Second  and  Fiflbh 
wards,  Messrs.  R.  V.  W.  Thorne,  James  H.  Clark,  and  Alexander  Newman 
were  chosen  trustees  of  the  new  district.  These  gentlemen  rented,  for  the 
purpose,  a  two  story  frame  building  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Adams  and 
Prospect  streets,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Methodists  as  a  sabbath 
school,  and  employed  as  its  principal  a  Methodist  preacher,  named  Latimer, 
who  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  This 
school,  then  No.  2  of  the  village,  is  now  No.  7  of  the  present  public  schools 
of  the  city,  having  been  moved,  in  1838,  to  Bridge  near  Plymouth  street, 
and  from  thence,  in  1840,  to  its  present  location,  York  street,  near  Bridge. 

In  'the  year  1829,  the  village  contained  some  two  hundred  scholars 
in  the  public  schools,  and  two  teachers  were  employed  and  $1,100  appro- 
priated, a  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  colored  school,  then  recently 
established. 

During  the  next  year,  1830,  the  present  Public  School  No.  8  was  esta- 
blished, the  district  having  been  laid  out  some  time  before.  It  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  a  select  academy  which  had  been  kept,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  village,  from  about  1812. 
This  select  school  was  first  taught  by  John  Mann,  then  (from  1814  to  1816) 
by  William  Clare,  then  by  a  Scotchman  named  Laird,  then,  1818,  to  1823, 
by  the  excellent  John  Laidlaw,  who  is  yet  living  in  Brooklyn.  About 
1830,  as  we  have  said,  the  trustees  leased  the  building,  which  belonged  to 
the  Dutch  church  and  stood  on  the  Middagh  estate,  on  nearly  the  site  of 
the  present  edifice  of  No.  8,  on  Middagh  between  Henry  and  Hicks  streets. 
It  was  a  two  story  wooden  afiair,  with  a  portico  over  the  main  entrance,  and 
a  small  bell  tower  and  bell  on  top,  the  whole  painted  of  a  dingy  yeUow  color. 
Adrian  Hegeman  was  the  first  teacher  of  this  school,  which  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  new  building  in  1846,  which  was  enlarged  again  in  1860. 

In  1831,  the  school  districts  of  Brooklyn  were  divided  and  much  im- 
proved. 

In  1839,  in  a  one  story  frame  house  on  Gold  street,  between  WiUoughby 
and  Myrtle  avenue,  a  public  school  was  organized  for  District  No.  5,  which 
had  been  laid  out  some  years  before.  Mr.  Stephen  Haynes  was  the  first 
and  almost  only  active  trustee  of  this  school,  and  its  sessions  commenced  with 
thirty  scholars,  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  L.  Jones,  who  was  followed  after 
a  year's  service  by  M.  Lawrence  and  M.  DeBevoise.  The  first  male  princi- 
pal was  Mr.  J.  Briant,  who  was  appointed  in  1843,  the  building  now  occu- 
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pied,  on  the  corner  of  Myrtle  avenne  and  Gold  street,  having  been  erected 
during  the  preyions  year.  Under  the  successive  administration  of  D.  S. 
Landon  and  J.  T.  Conkling  (both  of  whom  have  since  become  valuable  and 
honored  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city),  the  school  pro- 
spered and  a  branch  school  was  started,  taught  by  Miss  Deborah  Place. 

Up  to  this  time  the  schools  had  been  district  schools,  managed  under  the 
state  law,  each  district  bearing  the  expense  of  its  own  school.  In  1842,  a 
committee  of  the  common  council  reported  the  draft  of  a  law,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  board,  and  with  some  modifications  passed  by  the  legislature, 
as  "  an  act  relative  to  common  schools  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn,"  March  23, 
1843.  By  this  act,  the  functions  of  the  commissioners  of  common  schools, 
under  the  state  law,  were  vested  in  the  common  council  of  the  city,  who 
were  further  empowered  to  appoint  "  two  or  more  discreet  and  suitable  per- 
sons to  represent  each  of  the  school  districts  in  said  city,  to  constitute  and 
be  denominated  "  The  Boaird  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn ; "  all 
vacancies  occurring  in  said  board  and  all  appointments  of  representatives 
for  newly  created  districts  being  also  vested  in  the  common  council.  Of 
this  board  of  education  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  for  the  county  of  Kings  were  to  be  ex-officio 
members. 

At  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  present  board  of  education,  in 
May,  1843,  there  were  ten  school  districts,  represented  by  twenty-eight 
representatives ;  the  county  superintendent  and  the  mayor  being  members 
ex-ofitdo.  The  office  of  county  superintendent  was  subsequently  .abolished, 
by  the  legislative  act  of  November  13,  1847 ;  and  in  May,  1848,  a  city 
^superintendent  and  secretary  was  appointed  by  the  board;  the  duties 
of  the  latter  officer  having  previously  been  performed  by  one  of  its  members. 

In  April,  1850,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  under  which  and 
subsequent  amendments  the  board  of  education  is  now  controlled.  By  this 
law  the  board  was  to  be  composed  of  thirty-three  members,^  appointed  by 
the  common  council,  residents  of  the  city,  and  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
reside  in  each  school  district ;  the  schools  and  school  moneys  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  board,  whose  duties  and  powers  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  trustees  of  the  common  schools  in  the  state,  except  so  far  as  affected  by 

'  The  inciease  of  echool  districis  rendered  additional  representation  neoeaBary,  and 
the  bgard  now  consistB  of  forty-five  members.  Nor  has  the  district  representation 
been  kept  up ;  a  number,  in  some  instances,  residing  in  some  school  districts, 
while  others  are  left  entirely  unrepresented.  No  practical  evil,  however,  results 
from  this  neglect  to  comply  with  the  literal  requirements  of  the  law. — Corporation 
Mmual,  1863. 
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special  acts  relating  to  Brooklyn  *,  the  board  to  present  annually  to  the  com- 
mon oonncil  an  estimate  of  money  required  for  the  support,  purchase  of 
sites,  and  for  the  building  of  schools,  etc.,  during  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the 
common  council  determines  what  sums  shall  be  raised  for  such  purposes,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  already  required  by  law,  in  order  to  entitle  the  city 
to  its  distributiye  share  of  the  state  school  money. 

In  February,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  amendatory  of 
that  of  1850,  by  which  the  appointments  necessary  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  board,  were  given  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  common  council. 

The  Town  of  Bmhwick  and  Village  of  Wtlliamthurg. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Bushwick  in  the  olden  time  were  probably, 
from  its  peculiarly  isolated  position  and  the  smaller  admixture  of  the  Yankee 
element  in  ite  population,  even  more  limited  than  those  of  Brooklyn  and 
Flatbush.  There  was,  indeed,  the  old  school,  at  Bushwick  Comers,  present 
junction  of  Bushwick  avenue  and  North  Second  street,  where  Oovemor 
Stuyvesant,  in  1661,  established  the  original  town  plot,  and  where  Boudwyn 
Manout,  from  Crimpen  op  Lock,  was  installed  teacher,  chorister,  and  handy 
Jack-of-all-work,  very  much  as  old  DeBevoise  was  in  Brooklyn,  as  previously 
narrated.  There  was  also,  the  Wallabout  school,  which  we  mentioned  in 
our  previous  article ;  and  some  of  the  children  in  the  Wallabout  district 
availed  themselves  of  the  tuition  furnished  at  the  Bedford  school,  in  Brook- 
lyn. Then,  too,  Bushwick,  although  farther  removed  from  New  York  city, 
was  not  altogether  overlooked  by  the  traveling  Yankee  pedagogues,  who 
went  roaming  around  in  Dutchland,  and  who  manifested  a  wonderMly  keen 
appreciation  of  the  home  comforts  of  the  quiet  old  Dutch  farm  houses,  an 
appreciation  which  not  infrequently  took  the  shape  of  a  permanent  attach- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  the  household,  and  a  consequent  retirement  from 
the  ranks  of  instructors  into  the  more  pleasant  walks  of  domestic  life.  Of 
such,  perhaps,  was  Peter  Witherspoon,  who  "  notifies  the  public,''  through 
the  columns  of  Rimngtan's  GazeUe,  in  1778,  "  ihat  he  intends  to  teach  a 
small  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  not  exceeding  six  or  eight,  at 
Bushwick,  with  due  attention  to  education  and  morals."  From  Gkine's 
newspaper,  in  1779,  we  learn  that  an  equally  adventurous  teacher,  the 
"  Rev.  Mr.  Foley,  has  opened  an  academy  at  Aram,  in  Bushwick,  for  the 
reception  of  young  gentlemen,  to  be  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
Englbh  tongue,  grammatically.  Would  be  willing  to  accommodate  a  few 
'  young  gentlemen  with  board.'' 
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Gominrg^  down,  however,  to  a  more  recent  period,  we  find  that,  in  1826, 
Mr.  David  Dunham,  a  gentleman  of  foresight  and  liberality,  and  largely 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  aU  the  material  interests  of  the  place,  do- 
nated a  plot  of  ground,  thirty  by  one  hundred  feet,  near  the  present  North 
First  street,  as  a  site  for  a  district  school-house.  The  building  erected  on 
the  plot  (the  same  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  colored  school) 
was  then  known  as  District  School  No.  3,  of  the  town  of  Bushwick.  The 
district  then  included  all  that  portion  of  the  city  south  of  Fourteenth  street 
and  west  of  Union  avenue,  and  the  whole  number  of  children  within  its 
limits  did  not  exceed  forty.  By  act  of  legislature,  April  14,  1827.  'the 
village  of  Williamsburg  was  incorporated,  and  as  its  population  increased 
public  attention  was  more  strongly  called  to  the  subject  of  education,  and 
several  iinsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  private  individuals  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  state,  by  which  the  schools  might  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  pecuniary  footing  with  those  of  New  York  city.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  prejudice  then  existing  against  public  schools,  this  one  dragged  out  a 
miserable  existence,  doing  and  receiving  but  very  little  good.  In  1835 
another  legislative  act  extended  the  village  to  Bushwick  avenue,  taking  in 
part  of  another  school  district ;  and,  in  1838,  Messrs.  Edwin  Ferry,  David 
Qarret  and  James  Ainslie,  newly  elected  trustees  of  the  school  district,  set 
themselves  vigorously  at  work  to  improve  the  character  and  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  Dipcharging  the  teacher  previously  employed,  they 
ei^aged  Mr.  William  H.  Butler  (afterwards  well  known  as  city  clerk  of  the 
'Burgh  after  it  became  a  municipality),  who  found,  upon  commencing  his 
duties,  an  attendance  of  only  thirty  children.  This  number  increased, 
within  a  year  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  being  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
children  in  the  district  (three  hundred  and  six),  and  three-fourths  of  all 
fit  to  attend  school.  The  school  house,  a  small  one-story  edifice,  nineteen 
by  twenty-five  feet,  on  Grand  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  was  quite 
insufficient  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  scholars,  and,  in  1839,  a  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  wherewith  to  enlarge  it.  Six 
gentlemen  attended  the  meeting,  and  voted  for  this  specific  purpose  the  sum 
of  $125,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  addition  of  a  second  story.  Mr. 
Butler  gradually  made  headway  against  the  obstacles  which  beset  him,  such 
as  the  lack  of  acconmiodations,  books,  and  of  the  proper  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement from  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  promote  the  cause.  In  a  few 
months  the  school  increased  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  scholars,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  of  whom  were  boys,  another  teacher  was  engaged,  and 
its  course  thenceforth  was  onward.  By  an  act  of  legislature  in  1840,  the 
village  of  Williamsburg  was  separated  from  the  town  of  Bushwick  and  in- 
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corporated  as  a  town.  The  census  of  that  year  gave  the  popuhition  of  the 
Tillage  as  five  thousand  and  ninety-four,  of  whom  one  thousand  and  eigh- 
teen  were  children,  and  for  all  these  only  the  one  small  school  house  already 
mentioned.  In  all  previous  legislative  acts  relative  to  Williamsburg  no 
reference  was  made  to  school  districts,  the  general  school  act  having.left  them 
untouched  until  changed  by  the  commissioners  of  schools  of  one  or  both 
towns,  and,  for  several  years,  the  annual  election  of  trustees  took  place  in 
School  District  No.  3,  without  reference  to  the  village  extension  of  1835. 
Apparently  no  one  imagined  that  the  acts  of  1835  and  1840  had  changed 
the  status  of  the  school  districts,  until  a  proposal  having  been  made  to  erect  a 
new  school  house  in  District  No.  3,  the  opponents  of  the  plan  argued  that 
the  school  districts  having  been  changed  by  these  aforesaid  acts,  there  were 
no  boundaries  and  therefore  no  base  upon  which  the  commissioners  could 
act.  The  plan  first  suggested  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  district  was  the 
erection,  in  some  central  and  convenient  place,  of  a  high  school  for  advanced 
scholars,  and  primary  school  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  village.  This 
would  have  admirably  suited  the  wants  of  the  village,  but  no  provision 
having  been  made  by  the  school  act  for  schools  of  different  grades,  it  was 
concluded  to  erect  a  building  that  might  eventually  become  a  high  school 
for  the  village.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  convened  by  the  trustees 
(James  D.  Sparkman  and  Samuel  Cox),  December  3d,  1841,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  by  tax  on  the  district,  to  purchase  lots  and  erect  a 
school  house,  a  motion  to  raise  $800  for  the  lots  and  $4,500  for  building  was 
unanimously  carried,  by  thirty-seven  ayes.  The  project,  however,  met  with 
much  opposition,  even  from  the  board  of  village  trustees;  but  the  trustees  of 
the  school,  sustained,  in  spite  of  several  appeals,  by  the  decision  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  institutions,  went  bravely  on  with  their  work.  Their 
attempt  to  collect  the  tax  was  strenuously  resisted  by  some, '  prominent 
among  whom  was  the  president  of  the  village,  who  sued  the  trustees  for 
seizure  of  his  goods,  and  obtained  a  jury  verdict  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  state  superintendent.  So  the  trustees  appealed  to  the  higher  courts, 
and  during  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  collection  of  the  tax,  the  popu- 
lation of  Williamsburg  increased  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  a  year,  the  neces- 
sities of  education  had  become  more  pressing,  there  being  now  more 
advocates  for  three  new  school  houses  than  there  were  for  a  less  number.  In 
June,  1843,  the  trustees  of  District  No.  3,  availing  themselves  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  school  act,  by  which  a  town  superintendent  took  the  place  of 
commissioners,  agreed  to  omit  the  annual  election;  and  the  people,  in 
district  school  meeting  assembled,  voted  to  divide  the  village  into  three 
districts.     Mr.  Richard  Berry  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
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shortly  after  the  three  sohool  diBtricts  were  thus  apportioned  ;  No.  1  com- 
prised all  that  portion  of  the  town  south  of  Grand  street  and  west  of  Union 
avenue ;  No.  2  the  upper  yiUage,  and  No.  3  the  village  west  of  Grand  street. 
The  first  board  of  trustees,  under  this  arrangement,  were :  (District  1) 
Thomas  J.  Fenwick,  James  Noble,  Timothy  Co£Gji  ;  (District  2)  Lemuel 
Richardson,  Charles  S.  Booth,  Jacob  Zimmer ;  and  (District  3)  Graham 
Policy,  William  Lake,  .and  James  Ainslie.  The  suit  which  had  been  com- 
menced was  amicably  adjusted,  the  expenses  of  the  school  trustees  being  as- 
sumed by  the  village ;  and  all  remaining  opposition  was  soon  terminated  by  a 
decision  of  the  state  superintendent  (rendered  August  7.  1843),  as  to  the 
legal  validity  .of  the  action  of  the  trustees  and  town  superintendent.  A  new 
brick  building,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population,  was 
erected  in  each  district ;  and,  about  1850,  a  large  and  elegant  building  was 
added  to  the  First  district,  while  in  the  Second  district  the  old  building  was 
exchanged  for  a  larger  and  more  suitable  one.  In  1851  Bushwick  was 
united  to  Williamsburg,  and  the  city  of  Williamsburg  was  created,  the 
number  of  its  public  school  scholars  in  1852  being  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred. At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  Bushwick  and  Williamsburg  and 
Brooklyn,  District  No.  1  became  the  present  District  No.  16.^ 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  may  be  classified  as  follows,  viz :  grammar, 
intermediate  and  primary.  The  grammar  schools  include  both  the  primary 
and  grammar  school  grades  of  pupils.  The  intermediate  include  the  pri- 
mary grades  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar  school  course,  and  the 
primary  schools  include  those  that  work  only  the  six  primary  grades. 

There  are  forty-seven  separate  and  distinct  public  school  organizations  in 
the  city,  occupying  forty-nine  different  buildings,  of  which  thirty-six  are 
built  of  brick,  and  thirteen  of  wood.  Forty-four  of  these  are  the  property 
of  the-  board,  and  five  are  hired  houses.  These  schools  are  taught  by  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  teachers,  of  whom  thirty-five  are  males,  and  seyen 
hundred  and  fourteen  are  females.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enroUed 
during  the  year  is  eighty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  of 
which  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  colored  children.  The 
average  register  is  thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  year  is  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  being  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  registered,  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  average  register,  at  a  cost  of  $819,512.91  for  1868-9. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  public  Bchools  of  the  city  in 
an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  that  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Spooner,  Jr., 
published  in  the  Star,  for  1862. 
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The  course  of  instmction  begins  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  primary 
department,  the  children  rise  from  class  to  class,  progressivelj  throngh  six 
classes,  each  one  having  its  own  particular  grade,  and  each  being  confined 
to  that,  until  bj  promotion  it  rises  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  having 
passed  through  the  first  or  highest  primary  grade,  it  enters  the  sixth  or 
lowest  grammar  school  grade.  This  department  also  has  six  grades, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  or  lowest,  and  rising  by  a  regular  series  through 
them  to  the  first  grade,  from  which  the  pupils  may  be  promoted  to  the  sup- 
plementary class,  in  which  they  can  complete  a  very  thorough  English 
course  of  study.  The  working  of  the  several  grades  of  these  different  de- 
partments is  materially  assisted  by  the  use  of  a  uniform  aeries  of  class-books. 
From  class  to  class  and  grade  to  grade,  rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
the  course  being  definitely  marked  out,  there  is  an  unbroken  chain,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  study,  but  correspondingly  in  the  books  used  in  the 
several  classes.  By  these  means  the  power  of  the  teacher  is  increased,  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupil  facilitated  and  secured.  This  measure  is  also  an 
economical  one,  in  the  saving  of  much  money  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

A  census  taken  by  order  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education, 
in  November,  1867,  gives  also  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in- 
corporated and  private  schools  (including  parochial)  employing  two  hundred 
and  twentyneieven  male,  and  four  hundred  and  one  female,  total  six  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  teachers.  Of  the  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  pupils  at  these  incorporated  and  private  schools,  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fiBy-six  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  are  boys.  Among  these  schools  are  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute^  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Brooklyn  Heighti 
Seminary  J  the  Addphi  Academy,  Broton^s  Commercial  CoUege,  and  twenty- 
one  church,  society  or  charity  schools.  Besides  there  are  the  Bryant  do 
Stratton  College,  Young  Ladie^  Seminary,  corner  of  Clinton  and  Remson 
the  streets.  Juvenile  High  School  in  Livingston  street,  and  the  Juvenile  School^ 
in  Washington  street,  of  which  no  statistics  have  been  made.  Some  of  these 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  schools  are  reputable,  and  a  few  rank  among 
the  first  in  the  land. 

Recapitulating  the  statistics  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  schools  at  the 
largest  allowable  estimate,  and  reckoning  twenty-five  teachers  and  one  thou- 
sand pupils  for  the  non-reporting  schools,  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
only  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  teachers  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  the  entire  city.  Many 
of  the  pupils  are  at  the  least  counted  twice,  so  that  the  probable  number  is 
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not  above  ninety  thousand,  and  these  receive  instrnction  for  an  average 
period  of  no  more  than  one-half  the  school  year. 

By  the  provisions  of  an  act  relative  to  the  orphan  asylnms  in  the  dtj, 
the  board  has  taken  under  its  care  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  act 
the  GaihoUc  Orphan  Asylum^  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Or* 
phan  Aa^flum  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  These  receive  their  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  school  moneys,  and  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
Board  of  Education  as  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  They  are  taught  the 
same  number  of  hours,  use  the  same  kinds  of  books,  are  taught  by  approved 
teachers,  receive  a  distributive  share  of  the  school  money  on  the  same  basis, 
and  are  subject  to  similar  supervision.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  asylums  that  the  courts  have  decided  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  general  school  fund  of  the  state.  In  view  of  th^M 
decisionB,  and  by  complying  with  the  school  law,  and  the  rules  and  regpilations 
of  the  board  for  the  government,  instruction  and  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  the  asylums  receive  a  distributive  share  of  the  general 
school  fund. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  children  connected  with  these  institutions, 
who  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography.  Out  of  school  hours  the  children  are  also  instructed 
in  various  arts  by  which  habits  of  order  and  industry  are  promoted,  and 
they  are  thus  made  to  be  helpful  and  useful  in  the  asylum.  They  also  re- 
ceive careful  and  regular  moral  religious  instruction  daily. 

Many  of  these  children,  on  arriving  at  a  proper  age,  are  received  into 
respectable  fiunilies,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  &mily,  as  if 
they  were  natural  heirs  of  the  same.  Some  are  apprenticed  at  trades,  others 
are  put  out  at  service  of  various  kinds,  by  which  they  are  prepared  to  sus- 
tain themselves  by  their  own  efforts  and  industry,  and  may  thus  become 
useful  and  respectable  citiiens. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  our  school  libraries  is  thirty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  same  is  $45,498.69. 
Here  are  to  be  found  books  in  all  most  every  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  many  hand  books  of  reference,  etc.,  all  of  great  importance 
to  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  investigation  of  any  particular  subject,  or 
in  answering  a  difficult  question  that  may  arise  in  the  class. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  past,  the  doors  of  the  evening  schools  of  the 
city  have  annually  been  thrown  open  about  the  first  of  October,  usually 
continuing  for  a  term  of  three  months,  and  closing  immediately  preceding 
the  holidays.  There  were,  in  1869,  eight  of  these  evening  schools,  seven 
for  white,  and  one  for  colored  pupils,  employing  in  all  ninety  teachers,  of 
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whom  twenty-one  were  males,  and  sixty-nine  females.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  male  departments  was  fifty-five,  in  the  female  departments, 
thirty-five. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  male  departments  during  the  term 
was  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  four;  in  female  departments,  the 
number  was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In  the  colored 
school  the  register  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  average  attend- 
ance in  all  the  schools  was  two  thousand  and  seventy-nine. 

The  evening  school  is  a  most  efficient  means  of  Americanizing  the  fo- 
reigner. These  persons  are  of  almost  every  nationality,  of  divers  views  and 
feelings,  have  little  sympathy  in  common,  and  mutually  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  in  doubt  and  fear  of  all  about  them.  But  here  they  are  brought 
together  upon  the  same  platform,  receive  the  same  instruction  in  common 
with  others,  become  acquainted  with  our  habits  of  thought,  and  motives  of 
action,  learn  of  our  institutions,  laws  and  government,  and  thus  are  fitted 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  new  home  of  dieir  choice. 


Other  Educational  Establishments. 

Pcuher  OoUegiate  Institute.  In  the  year  1844,  a  number  of  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  made  a  successful  effort  to  found,  upon  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis,  an  institution  of  high  order,  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  1845,  under  the  name  of  the  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy,  and  in  the  same  year,  A.  Crittenden,  A.M.,  who  had  been  for 
twenty  years  the  efficient  and  successful  principal  of  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  assumed  its  charge.  Two  substantial  brick  buildings  were 
erected,  the  main  one,  in  which  were  all  the  school  apartments,  was  about 
seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  four  stories  high ;  the  other  devoted 
to  the  accommodation  of  pupils  from  abroad,  being  about  fifty  feet  square 
and  of  a  similar  height.  These  were  completed  and  formally  dedicated  on 
the  4th  day  of  May,  1846.  The  Institute  continued  to  increase  in  favor 
until  1853,  when  its  revenue,  from  tuition  alone,  amounted  to  $20,000  per 
annum,  and  its  number  of  pupils  to  six  hundred  in  daily  attendance.  On 
the  first  morning  of  that  year,  the  larger  building,  with  all  its  contents, 
including  the  large  and  well  selected  library,  scientific  apparatus  and  cabi- 
nets, was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  But  a  calamity  so  sudden  and  disastrous 
even  as  this,  did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  school  for  a  single  hour. 
Through  the  energy  and  promptness  of  the  principal,  it  was  at  once  esta- 
blished in  the  neighboring  rooms  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  use  of  which 
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whom  twenty-one  were  males,   and  siztj-nine  females.    The  number  of 
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was  tendered  while  the  flames  were  yet  raging.  Within  three  days  after 
this  disaster,  Mrs  Harriet  L;  Packer  addressed  a  note  to  the  tmstees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  in  which  she  stated  that  her  late  husband,  Wil- 
liam S.  Packer,  had  entertained  the  purpose  of  devoting  a  snm  toward  the 
esablishment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  youth.  It  was  her  desire, 
as  his  representative,  to  -carry  oat  his  wishes.  The  recent  destruction  of 
the  building  of  the  Female  Academy  by  fire,  offered  her  an  opportunity 
which  she  was  glad  to  embrace.  "  What  I  contemplate  in  this,"  she  writes, 
*<  is  to  apply  $65,000  of  Mr.  Packer's  property  to  the  erection  of  an  institu^ 
tion  for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
in  lieu  of  that  now  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy."  In  answer 
to  this  proposition,  the  trustees  resolved  to  dissolve  the  corporation  of  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  and  the  consent  of  the  corporators  was  obtained 
for  the  transfer  of  their  interest  to  a  school  for  boys,  which  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  under  the  title  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Application  was  made  and  granted  for  the  incorporation  of  an  academy  for 
girls,  under  the  name  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  after  expressing  her  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  the 
memory  of  her  husband  in  giving  the  institution  his  name,  Mrs.  Packer,  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  erect  a  building  with  accommodations  sufficiently  ample 
to  provide  for  the  realization  of  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  in  a  style  and 
general  appearance  which  should  be  a  token  or  pledge  of  the  refined  and  ele- 
vated influences  to, be  found  within  its  walls,  added  $20,000  to  her  former 
donation,  making  the  whole  sum  $85,000.  Immediate  measures  were  taken 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  and  on  the  first  of  September,  1854,  the 
edifice  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  its  pupils,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  an  address  by  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.  The  present 
building  is  more  than  a  third  larger  than  the  former,  and  with  its  grounds 
and  boarding  establishments  attached,  its  cost  is  estimated  at  $150,000.  It 
contains  a  chapel,  of  the  Gk)thio  style,  which  will  seat  one  thousand  persons ; 
a  commodious  lecture  room,  and  a  laboratory;  a  cabinet,  library,  gymnasium. 
Attached  to  the  building  is  a  tower,  resting  upon  a  deep  foundation,  constructed 
at  a  great  expense,  for  the  support  of  a  telescope,  and  surmounted  by  a 
revolving  dome. 

The  institution  is  divided  into  three  departments,  termed  the  preparatory, 
academic  and  collegiate,  which  are  again  divided  into  twelve  sections,  each 
under  the  care  of  its  own  teacher.  The  natural  sciences,  languages  and 
composition,  form  each  a  separate  department  under  the  care  of  its  own 
professor.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  endowment  of  this  school,  by 
its  liberal  patron,  was  made  on  the  express  condition  that  all  profits  arising 
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therefrom  should  be  faithfully  applied  to  its  further  improvement,  and  for 
enlarging  and  increasing  its  facilities  for  instruction. 

The  institute  extends  a  free  scholarship  to  each  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  on  the  following  conditions :  the  candidates  having  attained  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools,  are  examined,  and  if  approved  by  the  city  superintendent,  are  re- 
commended as  proper  candidates  for  the  scholarship,  on  a  declaration  of 
their  intention  to  teach  after  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  insti- 
tute. On  this  recommendation  they  are  subjected  to  a  farther  examination 
by  the  faculty,  and  if  approved,  are  admitted  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  full  course  of  study.  On  completing  this,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
honors  of  the  institute,  and  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

Brooklyn  CoUegiaie  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Livingston  street,  near 
Court.  The  preliminary  measures,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
this  institution,  were  taken  in  the  year  1853-4.  The  reputation  of  the 
Packer  Institute  had  spread  wide  through  our  own  and  other  states,  and 
become  a  matter  of  city  pride ;  and  this  success,  stimulated  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide similar  advantages  for  youth  of  the  other  sex.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object,  public  meetings  of  the  friends  of  education  were  called;  Articles  of 
Association  were  drawn  and  adopted;  an  act  of  incorporation  procured 
April  7,  1854 ;  the  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $50,000  (subsequently  in- 
creased, by  authority  of  the  legislature,  to  $100,000),  di^ded  into  shares  of 
$100  each ;  and  subscriptions  solicited.  So  prompt  and  liberal  was  the 
response,  that  the  trustees  were  encouraged  to  proceed  at  once  in  making 
the  niaterial  provisions  for  the  school,  and,  by  midsummer  of  1855,  they 
had  completed  the  large  and  commodious  edifice,  now  occupied  by  the  insti- 
tute, stocked  it  with  all  the  necessary  i^rniture  and  apparatus  for  a  first 
class  academy,  had  appointed  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  and  were 
ready  to  receive  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  usual  faU  term,  in  September. 
Its  halls  were  immediately  filled  with  lads  and  young  men  of  every  age  from 
ten  to  twenty,  prosecuting  the  divers  branches  of  study  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  pursuit  and  occupation  in  life ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  school  has  maintained  its  popularity. 

Free  scholarships  formed  no  part  of  the  foundation.  The  novel  experi- 
ment was  to  be  tried,  in  a  large  and  enlightened  community,  of  maintaining 
a  frdl,  thorough,  and  varied  course  of  instruction,  of  a  high  order,  without 
endowments,  by  the  regular  receipts  for  tuition.  The  rates  were  fixed  at 
a  point  of  extreme  moderation,  considering  the  character  of  the  advantages 
afforded ;  and  yet,  under  the  judicious  management  of  a  board  composed 
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entirely  of  bneiness  meD,  the  experiment  hai  thoB  far  been  &  saooeas.  The 
current  expenses  have  averaged  over  t26,000  annually ;  but  tbe  earnings 
of  the  inBtitBte  bare,  ttont  year  to  year,  equalled  and  Bomewbat  exceeded 
tbat  amount.  This  profit  bas  been  all  appropriated  towards  reduciog  tbe 
debt  on  tbe  original  inTeatment,  iiuproTiDg  tbe  premises,  adding  to  the 
library  and  apparatus,  and  in  every  possible  way  augmenting  tbe  permanent 
advantages  of  tbe  school. 

The  internal  management  of  tbe  institute  has  met  the  emphatic  approval 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University,  and  received  the  favorable  verdict 
of  the  community.  It  came  under  the  visitorliU  supervision  of  the  Begenta 
in  I8dT,  and  has  been  repeatedly  recogDiied,  in  flattering  terms,  as  entitled 
to  a  position  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  kindred  character  through- 
out the  state. 

Tbe  department  of  pbysioal  science  is  furnished  with  a  valaable  philo- 
sophical apparatns,  a  well  appointed  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history. 

The  library  numbers  nearly  three  thousand  volumes,  and  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  June,  1869,  tbe  school  numbered  five  hundred  and  ninety 
scholars,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-eight  instmotore. 


Bbooklyk  Juvenile  High  School. 


BrooMyn  Juvenile  Eigh  School.  This  school  was  organized  in  May, 
1854,  by  its  present  priaoipals,  Misses  A.  3.  Dobbin  and  S.  E.  Sogers,  at  189 
Washington  street,  opposite  the  Brooklyn  Institute.    It  slowly  but  steadily 
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increased  in  numbers  and  inflnenoe,  nntil  its  acoommodations  became  en- 
tirely too  small,  and  the  principals,  in  1865,  purchased  three  lots  of  ground 
on  Livingston  street,  near  Court,  and  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
large  and  commodious  building,  forty-six  feet  front  by  seventy-eight  feet  deep, 
and  three  stories  high,  of  Philadelphia  brick  with  brown  stone  trimmings. 
This  building  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  in  April,  1866,  and 
one  year  afterward,  finding  their  play  ground  too  limited,  they  purchased 
two  lots  of  ground  running  through  to  Schermerhom  street,  thus  securing 
to  their  school,  the  most  liberal  accommodations  for  out  of  door  exercise,  to 
be  found  connected  with  any  institute  in  the  city.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
grounds  and  building  was  $48,600.  The  school  was  designed,  especially, 
for  the  thorough  instruction  of  boys,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education,  and  since  the  occupation  of  the  new  build- 
ing the  average  attendance  has  been  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Adelphi  Academy,  Lafayette  avenue,  corner  of  Hall  street,  was 
started  at  336  Adelphi  street,  in  February,  1863,  by  Aaron  Chadwick  and 
Edward  S.  Bunker,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  connected  with  the  Poly- 
technic Institute.  They  sold  out,  shortly  after,  to  Mr.  J.  Lockwood,  who 
opened  in  September,  1863,  with  eleven  pupils ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth 
of  the  school  that  larger  quarters  were  found  at  Nos.  338  and  340  Adelphi 
street,  and,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1867  (the  pupils  at  that  time  being  over 
three  hundred),  the  comer-stone  of  a  large  and  elegant  school  building  was 
laid  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  with  addresses  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  which  many  prominent  citizens  took  part.  During  the  same 
summer,  Mr.  T.  J.  Ellin  wood  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Lockwood,  and 
the  new  edifice  was  opened  for  use,  February  4th,  1868 ;  the  old  quarters 
being  kept  as  a  preparatory  department.  The  new  edifice,  fifty-three  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  (and  which,  by  the  addition  of  two  pro- 
posed wings,  will  be,  when  completed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet),  is  of  brick,  a  model  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  adapta- 
tion to  educational  purposes,  and  cost  with  the  ground,  $65,000,  which 
amount  was  raised  by  a  loan  of  $35,000  from  the  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  were  secured  by  five  year  second  mortgage  bonds.  It  possesses 
a  splendid  calistheneum,  or  hall  of  fifty  by  sixty-seven  feet,  with  twenty-four 
feet  ceiling,  affording  exercise  room  for  seventy  pupils  at  once,  -  and  seating 
five  hundred  spectators. 

To  all  grades  except  the  collegiate,  pupils  of  either  sex  are  admitted 
jointly.  As  they  pass  on  to  higher  courses  of  study,  they  have  opened  to 
them,  unitedly  or  separately,  according  to  their  mutual  needs,  all  the  re- 
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• 
Boorces  of  the  institntion.  Among  these  are  book-keeping  and  practical 
business  as  taught  in  the  commercial  department.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment, situated  in  Adelphi  street,  near  Fulton  ayenue,  comprises  five  grades, 
each  under  the  direct  care  of  a  lady  teacher  specially  trained  for  the  work, 
and  more  or  less  fiimiliar  with  those  Pestalozzian  methods  popularly  known 
n&obfect  Uacking;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  superintendent. 
The  academy  now  progressed  rapidly ;  and,  its  importance  being  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  where  it  wsb  located,  a  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  to  place  it  upon  the  firm  and  enduring  basis  of  a 
public  endowment  and  incorporation.  In  June,  1869,  therefore,  the  pro- 
perty was  sold  to  Messrs.  William  S.  Woodward,  Buckley  T.  Benton,  Alfred 
S.  Barnes  and  others,  for  the  sum  of  $100,000,  the  purchasers  proceeding 
at  once  to  secure  its  incorporation  as  an  endowed  institution,  under  the  laws 
of  the  state,  which  was  accomplished  in  August  following,  the  board  of 
trustees  being,  William  Ives  Budington,  Joseph  T.  Buryea,  Charles  W. 
Homer,  David  Moore,  Charles  Pratt,  John  French,  Spencer  D.  G.  Van 
Bokkelen,  Henry  W.  Slocum,  George  G.  Reynolds,  Buckley  T.  Benton,  Jo- 
seph C.  Hutchison,  Enos  N.  Tail,  John  Davol,  Charles  £.  Hill,  Charles  E. 
Evans,  William  8.  Woodward,  Edwin  Beers,  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Harold 
Pollner,  John  B.  Norris,  Horace  D.  Wade,  William  C.  Dnnton,  Lindell 
W.  Saltonstall,  Edward  F.  De  Selding.  The  faculty  of  instruction  numbers 
twenty-five,  and  the  pupils  over  four  hundred.  Nearly  a  hundred  pupils 
have  left  the  higher  classes  for  business,  and  some  for  college. 

The  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary  for  ihe  Educcttion  of  Towng  Ladies^ 
occupying  84,  86  and  88  Montague  street,  was  established  by  Prof.  Alonzo 
Gray,  LL.D.,  in  1851,  and  was  successfully  conducted  by  him  for  a  period 
of  nine  years.  At  his  death,  in  1860,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
principal  and  proprietor.  Prof.  E.  C.  West,  who  has  managed  it  upon  the  same 
broad  and  liberal  policy  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  it^  and  made  it  in 
all  respects  worthy  the  confidence  and  support  of  an  enlightened  community. 

Nor  could  any  educational  history  of  Brooklyn  be  properly  written,  with- 
out at  least  a  mention  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  so  long  conducted  by 
Prof.  Alfred  Greenleaf,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Pierrepont  streets, 
in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Brooklyn  Club. 

Much  interesting  matter  concerning  the  private  schools  of  Williamsburg, 
prior  to  1852,  will  be  found  in  Reynolds's  history  of  that  city,  p^blished  at 
that  time.  In  our  very  brief  sketch  of  education  in  Brooklyn,  we  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  indicate  the  richness  of  this  part  of  our  civic  history, 
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which  we  hope,  will  ultimately  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  monograph  by 
some  of  our  talented  Brooklyn  teachers. 

T7ie  Apprentices*  Library  Auodation  of  the  Village  of  BrooJdyn  (now 
the  *^  Brooklyn  Institute  and  Youth's  Free  Library"  ),  had  its  origin  in  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Wood,  of  New  York,'  who  is  also  identified  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that  city,  as  well  as  of  simi- 
lar associations  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  nnion.^    Entering  one 

'  Mr.  William  Bigelow,  familiarly  known  to  old  Brooklynites  as  "the  Deacon,"  a 
most  worthy  man,  and  an  active  and  untiring  friend  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  in 
a  letter  to  the  8tar,  dated  Marcb,  1850,  claims  the  honor  of  having  first  originated 
the  Apprentices'  Library.  Without  impugning  his  veradty,  for  his  error  is  only  one 
arising  from  a  confusion  of  memory,  we  believe  the  fact  to  be  as  stated  by  oniselves. 
Mr.  6.  does  not  appear,  on  the  original  records  of  the  Assodatian,  as  a  working 
member  until  May,  1826,  and  we  must  believe  that  his  connection  with  the  origin 
of  the  institution  must  refer  to  its  subsequent  revival,  in  which  he,  James  Walters, 
and  P.  J.  ArculariuB  and  others,  were  actively  associated.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  is  a  document  endorsed,  first  mbseripHon  to  the  Apprentieef^ 
Library,  containing  the  following  names:  N.  Howland,  J.  Gt.  Swift,  Geo.  G.  Wise, 
Jr.,  James  Buckmaster,  Alden  Spooner,  John  P.  Decatur,  William  A.  Sale,  Gamaliel 
King,  John  Floyd,  Benjamin  Meeker,  Geo.  L.  Birch,  Josiah  Noyes,  Samuel  Rust, 
Isaac  Searles,  Clarence  D.  Sackett,  David  Anderson,  John  Voorhees,  Benj.  S.  Cooke, 
Joseph  Herbert,  W.  Bigelow,  Israel  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Jesse  Peck,  R.  Nichols,  F.  C. 
Tucker,  James  Farlan,  Thomas  Kirk,  Thpmas  Haynes,  L.  Van  Nostrand,  And. 
Demorest,  Sim.  Jorden,  and  one  other  which  is  undecipherable ;  and  to  this  list  is 
appended  the  statement  that "  all  the  foregoing  persons  signed  the  constitution,  14th 
of  August,  1828." 

*  '  WiLLiAK  Wood,  is  said  to  have  been  bom'  at  Boston,  in  1777,  at  the  foot  of 
Beacon  Hill,  which  property  was  then  owned  by  his  father.  He  commenced  busi- 
ness in  his  native  dty,  about  1805,  in  the  earthen  and  glassware  line,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  style  of  W.  &  T.  N.  Wood.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Europe  five  times  and  was,  for  two  years,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London, 
England.  Revulsions  in  trade  occurring  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  1815,  in- 
volved Mr.  Wood's  house  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances of  a  peculiar  nature,  induced  him,  about  1822,  to  remove  to  New  York,  where 
his  brother  had  previously  settled.  Previously  to  this  he  had  commenced  that 
peculiar  specialty  of  benefaction,  which  so  distinguished  his  whole  future  life.  On  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1820,  he  established  in  Boston, 
the  first  mercantile  library  in  the  United  States.'  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
commenced  and  accomplished  the  establishment  of  the  now  large  and  famous  Mer- 
cantile Libruy  Association  of  New  York.  With  characteristie  modesty,  Mr.  Wood's 
name  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Aaaodation 

^It  iB  alBo  Baldf  with  what  tnith  we  know  not,  tbat  daring  his  stay  in  En^^d,  he  had  com- 
menced a  Mercantile  Library  in  London. 
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day  in  the  summer  of  1823,  the  office  of  the  L<mg  Island  Star,  he  expressed 
to  its  editor,  Col.  Spooner,  his  surprise  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  education  and  mental  improvement  of  the  number  of  apprentice 

onlyas  one  of  its  first  board  of  directors  ;  and,  in  its  second  year,  as  vice-president, 
after  which  it  is  not  fonnd.  '*  His  desire,"  sajs  Mr.  Jas.  6.  Henshaw,  who  was  about 
this  time  his  business  partner  and  intimate,  "  was  to  establish  libraries  in  New  York 
-and  elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  engaged  in  merchants'  counting  houses 
and  such  others  as  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest,  and  to  which  they  could 
have  free  access,  and  spend  their  evenings,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the 
baneful  infiuencee  and  corrupting  examples  of  a  society  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  exposed,'  and  where  their  literary  and  conversational  abilities  could  be 
developed."  His  plan  for  establishing  these  libraries  was  to  yisit  personally  the 
merchants  and  leading  citizens  of  a  place,  make  known  his  intentions,  invite  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  of  books,  and  prepare  a  proper  place  for  their  reception  and 
use.  In  this  work,  he  went  simply  and  naturallj  to  work,  often  experiencing  con- 
tumely and  opposition,  but  inevitably  commending  himself  to  the  good  and  true,  by 
the  quiet  candor  of  his  address,  and  the  eyident  sincerity  of  his  purpose.  As  soon 
as  the  success  of  his  New  York  enterprise  was  well  assured,  he  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Brooklyn,  in  1828.  As  soon  as 
the  desired  result  had  been  accomplished  and  the  Apprentices'  Library  was  fairly 
under  way,  the  good  man  disappeared  for  other  scenes  of  similar  usefulness. 

In  Lord  Brougham's  Sketches  of  Publie  Gharaaers,  published  in  1889  (vol.  n,  p.  80) 
that  excellent  nobleman  says,  {hat "  although  the  remote  origin  of  these  institutions 
may  be  traced  to  Franklin,  Mr.  William  Wood  has  the  high  merit  of  establishing 
them  on  their  present  plans,  and  adapting  them  peculiarly  to  the  instruction  of  me- 
chanics and  apprentices.  He  founded  the  first  in  Boston,  in  1820 ;  he  has  had  the 
satis&ction  of  seeing  the  plan  adopted  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  and 
other  towns ;  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  one  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  called  on  business.  His  plan 
is  to  obtain  loans,  or  gifts  of  books,  which  almost  every  one  has  beyond  his  own 
wants,  and  he  reckons  thirty  thousand  volumes  thus  obtained  in  di£ferent  towns 
and  as  many  readers."  Mr.  Wood  also  established  many  minor  libraries  for  sailors, 
prisoners,  literary  societies,  etc  He  was  a  bachelor,  but  possessed  warm  sympa- 
thies, good  conyivial  {wwere,  and  a  great  fondness  for  the  companionship  of  children 
and  youth,  whom  he  delighted  to  asnst  and  instruct,  as  he  was  well  quallified  to  do 
by  his  excellent  education  and  extensive  reading.  To  the  young,  indeed,  he  was 
everywhere  hailed  as  a  sort  of  adopted  grandfiftther,  and  to  those  of  maturer  years 
he  was  ever  a  valued  friend.  He  was  for  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  resi- 
dent of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  to  him  and  his  friend,  lir.  John  Qrieg,  that  beau- 
titul  village  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  charms  and  conveniences.  There  he  died 
aged  about  seyenty-five  years,  after  an  entire  devotion  of  manyyears  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  object  which  seems  to  have  been  the  mission  of  his  life. 

His  sister,  it  may  be  mentioned,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gorham,  known  in  pioneer 
history  as  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Phelps  and  Gk>rham  puichase  in  western  New 
York. 
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lads  and  other  youth  of  the  village.  He  spoke  to  one  whose  feelings  npoii 
this  subject  were  entirely  in  unison  with  his  own ;  one  who,  indeed,  had  often 
urged  this  and  similar  matters  upon  the  attention  of  the  communitj,  and  the 
response  he  received  w^  both  prompt  and  cordial.  Mr.  Wood  remarked  that 
it  was  "  easy  to  make  a  beginning/'  and,  looking  upon  the  the  office  shelves, 
he  picked  out  a  number  of  volumes  which  he  deemed  suitable,  and  which  with 
Col.  Spooner's  permission  he  took  down  and  piled  upon  the  office  floor,  in  a 
corner,  as  a  beginning  to  the  proposed  library.  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Wood 
talked  up  the  matter  with  other  kindred  spirits,  and  the  result  was  the  ap- 
pearance, a  few  days  after,  in  the  columns  of  the  Stur  and  FeOnot  of  the 
fbllowing  advertisement :  '^  Notice,  Apprentices'  Library :  The  citisens  of 
the  village  of  Brooklyn,  and  particularly  the  master  mechanics,  are  requested 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  William  Stephenson,  at  8  o'clock,  on 
Thursday  (this)  evening,  the  7th  inst,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  esta- 
blishing an  Apprentices'  Library  in  this  village.  The  honorable  the  trustees 
of  this  village,  and  the  reverend  the  clergy,  are  particularly  invited  to 
attend.    August  7,  1823." 

The  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  this  call,  although  thinly  attended, 
was  rich  in  the  character  and  moral  strength  of  those  who  composed  it, 
For  the  names  of  such  men  as  Robert  Snow,  George  S.  Wise,  Thomas 
Kirk,  Andrew  Mercein,  Augustus  Graham,  Robert  Nichols,  Alden  Spooner 
and  others,  who  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  were  then  and  there  pre- 
sent, afforded  the  highest  endorsement  of  the  character  of  the  proposed 
undertaking  and  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  ultimate  success.  They  were 
the  men  of  largest  forethought,  of  unselfish  impulse,  of  persistent  effort,  who 
tenderly  watched  over  t^e  vital  interests  of  the  village  and,  with  judicious 
care  guided  the  embryo  city  through  the  perils  incident  to  the  critical  and 
somewhat  rapid  development  of  its  muscular  youth.  Never  was  city  blessed 
with  better  foster  &thers  than  this  same  Brooklyn. 

This  initial  meeting  was  full  of  promise,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
held  on  the  14th,  a  constitution  was  reported  to  and  adopted,  and  thirty 
persons  immediately  subscribed  and  paid  their  initiation  fees. 

At  the  next  meeting,  August  28,  1823,  the  Apprentices'  Library  Asso- 
ciation, then  numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  members,  fiurly 
commenced  its  existence  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  Robert  Snow, 
president ;  Thoma^Kirk,  vice-president  ;^  Andrew  Mercien,  treasurer ;  Robert 
Nichols,  secretary ;  George  S.  Wise,  Fanning  0.  Tucker,  Thomas  Haynes, 
Gamaliel  King,  Joseph  Herbert,  Andrew  Demarest,  Losee  Van  Nostrand, 
Augustas  Graham,  and  Dr.  Josiah  Noyes,  Directors.  The  nucleus  of  a 
library  was  formed  mostly  by  donation ;  a  place  for  its  reception  and  for 
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the  meetinga  of  the  aasoeiation  was  found  in  a  small  frame  building  (No. 
143),  in  Fulton  street,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Suydam,  and  proourable  at  a  yery 
moderate  rent;  ^  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  books  were  issued  for  the 
first  time,  to  ten  apprentices.  By  an  agreement,  also,  with  the  trustees  of 
the  Brooklyn  Union  Sunday  School,  their  library  was  transferred  to,  and 
beoame  a  part  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  aUowing  to  the  members  of  the 
school  the  benefit  to  be  derived  &om  th^  books  of  both  libraries. 

Mr.  ErastuB  Worthington  was  appointed  librarian,  to  open  the  room  and 
issue  books'from  4  to  9  p.  M.  every  Saturday,  at  a  compensation  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day ;  and,  by  the  16th  of  January,  1824,  the  directors  had 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  a  collection  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
volumes  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pamphlets,  in  constant  use  by  seventy 
readers,  who  had  increased  in  a  ratio  of  ten  for  every  night  since  the  library 
had  opened.  An  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  resulted  in  the 
reelection  of  the  old  board,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Wise  and  Herbert, 
whose  places  were  supplied  by  Alden  Spooner  and  Qeo,  L.  Bireh.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  1824,  the  association  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lature, wherein  its  object  is  stated  to  be  "  the  establishing  a  library,  and 
for  collecting  and  forming  a  repository  of  books,  maps,  drawing  apparatus, 
models  of  machinery,  tools  and  implements  generally,  for  enlarging  the 
knowledge,  and  thereby  improving  the  condition  of  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, artisans  and  others." 

As  its  prospects  and  usefulness  enlarged,  a  strong  necessity  was  felt  for 
larger  and  more  appropriate  accommodations,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 

' "  It  would  have  been  useless/'  says  the  late  Gen.  Bobert  Nichols,  one  of  the  few 
survivoiB  of  the  origrinal  founders  of  this  institution,  "  to  have  asked  any  one,  in  1823 
to  Bubflcribe  money  to  buy  books  for  apprentices.  They  had  to  be  obtained  by  beg- 
ging ;  every  house  in  the  village  was  visited,  a  short  printed  drcular  was  left  at  each, 
stating  the  olject,  and  that  a  person  would  call  two  days  after  for  such  donations  as, 
they  would  be  kind  enough  to  make.  Many  were  the  odd  volumes,  worn  out  school 
books,  torn  pamphlets  and  almanacs  that  were  contributed ;  each  took  a  wheelbarrow; 
and  by  such  means  only  was  the  Library  sustained  over  twenty  years,  for  not  until 
1844  had  it  any  means  to  buy  books,  and  then  the  first  purchase,  amounting  to 
$155.40,  was  made.  *  *  *  From  th&  collections  of  former  years  several 
libraries  in  new  places  have  been  liberally  helped ;  as  an  instance  of  this  we  may 
mention  the  first  free  library  formed  in  England,  at  Stafiord,  in  1850,  which,  through 
the  exertions  of  those  connected  with  this  institution,  received  a  valuable  collection 
of  our  state  and  government  publicationB." 

We  may  add  on  the  verbal  authority  of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  the  books  were  collected 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Mercein  and  himself,  who  with  a  wheelbarrow,  traversed  the  streets 
of  the  village,  calling  at  each  door,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  donations  of  books. 
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.  the  library,  as  well  as  public  occasioDs,  lectures,  etc.     The  village  was  tben 
totally  destitute  of  any  public  building ;  and  even  the  honorable  board  of 
trustees  held  their  august  meetings  in  the  small  back  room  of  a  grocery 
store  near  the  present  Fulton  ferry.     It  was  therefore  proposed  to  form  a 
stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building,  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  a  lecture  room,  and  accommodations  for  the  library,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Tillage  officers.     A  site  was  chosen  on  the  corner  of  Cranberry 
and  Henry  streets   (now  the  Armory  Buildings),  and  there  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1825,  by  General  Lafayette,  who  was  at 
that  time  revisiting  the  land  and  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  renown.     The 
occasion  is  thus  pleasantly  described  by  an  eye  witness,  then  a  little  Brook- 
lyn school  boy,  six  years  old,  who  remembers  the  whole  scene  very  distinctly  J 
"  The  greater  part  of  the  show  consisted  of  the  Sunday  and  other  schools. 
The  day  was  a  remarkably  beautii^l  one.     The  boys  and  girls  of  Brooklyn 
were  marshalled  at  the  old  ferry,  in  two  lines,  facing  inwards,  with  a  wide 
space  between.     Lafayette  came  over  in  a  carriage  from  New  York,  and 
passed  slowly  through  the  lines.     The  whole  thing  was  old  fashioned,  quiet, 
natural,  and  without  cost,  or  at  the  expense  of  a  few  dollars  only.     Aft;er 
Lafayette  had  passed  through  the  lines,  the  people,  who  had  congregated 
in   large  numbers   (women  and  girls  as  numerous  as  men),  proceeded 
in  groups  to  the  site  of  the  new  building,     llie  children  and  some  of 
the  citizens,  formed  a  procession,  and  marched  from  the  ferry  to  the  same 
spot.     Arriving  there,  we  recollect  there  was  some  delay  in  placing  the 
children  where  they  could  see  and  hear  the  performances.     Heaps  of  build- 
ing materials,  stone,  etc.,  obstructed  the  place.    Several  gentlemen  helped  in 
handing  the  children  down  to  stand  on  convenient  spots  in  the  lately  excav- 
ated basement ;  among  the  rest  Lafayette  himself  assisted.     The  writer  well 
recollects  the  pride  he  felt  in  being  one  of  those*  who  happened  to  be  taken 
into  Lafayette's  arms,  and  passed  down."    Prizes  donated  by  Mr.  William 
Wood  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,  and  awarded  by  lot,  were  then  presented  to 
six  boys  who  were  regular  readers  in  the  library. 

The  completion  of  the  edifice  was  thus  announced  in  the  Long  Island 
Star  of  May  3, 1826 :  '*  The  new  board  of  trustees  (having  been  increased 
to  eleven),  assembled  for  the  first  time,  in  the  new  and  elegant  edifice  in 
Cranberry  street,  called  the  Apprentices'  Library.''  The  library  itself  was 
in  a  room  in  the  basement.  The  trustees'  room  (for  which  they  paid  an 
annual  rental  of  $200),  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  here  behind  quaint  seg- 
ment circles  of  desks  covered  with  green  baize  and  supported  by  unpainted 

>  Walt.  Whitman,  in  BrooJdyn  Daily  Eagle,  July  8, 1858. 
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pine  legs  (one  desk  serving  for  two  persons),  the  affairs  of  Brooklyn  were 
deliberated  and  administered  upon  witli  dignified  simplicity  and  economical 
painstaking.  As  the  scene  of  those  deliberations,  so  pregnant  with  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  future  city,  as  the  first  municipal  laws  and  its 
first  city  charters  were  prepared,  the  old  Apprentices'  Library  Building  is 
most  indissolubly  connected  with  the  civil  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and 
social  growth  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Post  Office  was  also  located  here,  and  the  large  room,  on  the  third 
floor  was  used  as  a  police  court,  and  frequently  for  religious  and  other 
public  meetings.  Here,  also,  Elias  Hicks,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  often 
preached  when  visiting  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1826,  a  reading  room  was  opened,  and  furnished,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Spooner,  of  the  Star,  and  Mr.  Silliman,  editor  of  the  Niew  York  Timet, 
with  most  of  the  best  papers  published  in  the  United  States  and  with  several 
of  the  leading  American  and  foreign  periodicals,  and  was  made  free  to  the 
use  of  all,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  every  day  in  the  week,  except  the 
sabbath.  In  1827,  Mr.  Worthington  resigned  the  librarianship,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stoothoof.  During  the  same  year 
lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Association  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Dana  and  Dr.  Hall.  The  principal  event  of  this  year, 
however,  was  the  establishment,  by  the  directors  and  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, of  a  Savings  Bank,  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  mechanics  of  the 
village.  Messrs.  Snow,  Mercien,  Nichols,  A.  Graham  and  Haynes,  having 
been  appointed  as  a  committee,  during  the  previous  summer,  to  procure 
information,  the  form  of  a  charter  was  duly  reported  by  them,  and  the 
bank  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  legislature,  April  7,  1827.  Its  first 
officers  were  Adrian  Van  Sinderin,  president;  Hoe.  B.  Pierrepont  and 
Adam  Treadwell,  vice  presidents ;  Abraham  Yanderveer,  treasurer ;  James 
8.  Ckrk,  secretary;  Robert  Nichols,  accomptant;  all  of  whom  served 
without  compensation ;  accommodations  being  furnished  to  the  bank  for  six 
years  in  the  Library  Building.  In  March,  182)j,  a  formal  proposition  wa^ 
made  in  the  board  of  directors,  to  form  '^  an  association  in  this  place  for 
discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ; "  and  Messrs.  Snow,  Graham, 
and  Davison  subsequently  reported  a  pkn  of  organization,  w)iich,  however, 
met  with  considerable  opposition  and  was  finally  tabled,  i  In  June  following 
it  was  determined  that  books  be  loaned  to  girls  upon  the  same  conditions 
they  are  now  loaned  to  boys,  but  upon  certificates  renewable  in  six  months.  In 
November,  1828,  the  secretaryship  of  the  association  was  resigned  by  Mr. 

'  See  Memoir  of  Gen.  Robert  Nichols. 
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Robert  NicholB,  who  was  Bucoeeded  by  Gftbriel  FurmtB,  Esq.,  the  well 
known  historian  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Fnnnan  signalised  his  deotion  by  pro- 
posing to  the  board  the  establishment  of  a  proprietary  library  in  the  Tillage, 
which  met  with  favor,  and  was  shortly  after  effected.^  At  this  time,  ike 
Apprentices'  Library  contained  one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  in  use  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  regalar  readers.  An  interesting  course  of  scienti- 
fic lectures  was  delivered  during  the  winter,  by  Prof.  Steele,  who  also  delivered 
a  course  during  the  winter  of  1829-30.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 
1832,  Abraham  Yanderveer  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Association,  but 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1833,  Mr.  O.  Furman  again  resumed  the  office. 

Thus,  for  several  years,  the  Apprentices'  Library  carried  on  its  woric  of 
usefulness,  diffusing  information  and  intelligence  among  the  youth  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  commending  itself  to  its  founders  and  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
community.  But,  in  1833,  Robert  Snow,  its  life  long  friend,  died.  Five 
years  before,  Robert  Nichols  had  removed  from  Brooklyn ;  others  of  its 
originators  had  left  the  place,  and  the  pursuits  of  many  of  those  who 
remained  withdrew  thetn  from  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  readers 
gradually  fell  off,  the  records  show  conclusively  that  the  institution  was  becom- 
ing deeply  embarrassed  by  debt;  and  finally,  in  1836,  the  building  was  sold 
to  the  city  for  $11,000,^  and  the  books  were  boxed  and  stored  away  for  pre- 
servation. But  the  work,  so  generously  planned  and  so  happily  begun,  was 
not  destined  to  prove  an  ignoble  failure.  In  the  year,  1840,  Mr.  Augustus 
Graham,  its  most  prominent,  and  perhaps  its  only  wealthy  benefactor,  stood 
forth  in  its  behalf.  Robert  Nichols  also  had  returned  to  Brooklyn.  These 
gentlemen,  with  James  Walters,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  books  while 
packed  away,  had  them  again  brought  to  the  light;  the  society  was  reor- 
ganized and  sittings  reopened  in  the  basement  of  the  original  Apprentices' 
Library  building.  A  new  board  of  directors,  appointed  in  February,  1840, 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Augustus  Graham,  president;  Robert 

Nichols,  vice  president ;  P.  J.  Arcularius,  treasurer ;  Francb  Dorr,  secre- 

*. —  ■■»'■■■ 

'  The  orif^inal  subecribers  to  this  society  library,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
Apprentices'  Library,  were  Robert  Snow,  Clement  Davison,  Augustus  Graham,  Wil- 
liam Partridge,  Joseph  M.  Partridge,  William  Bigelow,  Erastus  Smith,  James 
Walters,  Losee  Van  Nostrand,  Gabriel  Furman,  Alden  Spooner,  James  Forbes.  It 
was  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  Society  Library ;  each  person  who  paid 
the  sum  of  five  doUars  per  annum  for  five  successive  years,  and  two  dollars  per 
annum,  thereafter,  so  long  as  he  remained  a  member,  was  entitled  to  one  right  or 
share,  in  the  library. 

*  Under  the  title  of  the  City  Building  it  was  occupied  by  the  municipal  authorities 
until  the  completion  of  the  City  Hall,  in  1848 ;  and,  in  1858,  was  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  the  present  City  Armory  building. 
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tary ;  James  Walters,  Loses  Van  Nostrand,  Thomas  S.  Woodcock,  Alden 
Spooner,  Henry  C.  Mnrphy,  Charles  Congdon,  Gabriel  Fnrmaii,  Stephen 
Oomell  and  Austin  Mdvin,  directors.  In  October,  1841,  the  association 
was  offered  accommodations  By  the  Brooklyn  Lyeenm,  which  bad  been  or- 
ganized in  1833,  and  had  jnst  erected  a  new  and  substantial  granite  building 
on  Washington  street,  near  Ooncord,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  now  known  as 
the  Brooklyn  Institute.  This  opportune  offer  was  gratefully  accepted ;  and, 
with  its  entrance  into  its  new  quarters,  the  association  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  fresh  infusion  of  life  and  vigor.  The  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  however, 
did  not  succeed;  and,  in  1842,  the  costly  edifice  and  grounds  was  pur- 
chased at  auction,  by  the  Apprentices'  Library  Association,  for  $18,000, 
subject  to  a  mortgi^  (^  12,000.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  and  a  thousand  dollars  expended  by  him  in 
repairs,  for  which  he  took  a  mortgage  of  $7,500.  By  an  act  of  legisktore, 
April  13th,  1843,  the  charter  of  the  Association  was  extended  for  the  term 
of  twenty-five  years,  under  the  name  and  title  of  The  Brookfyn  Inatttuie, 
and  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  to  have  control  and  n^inagement  of  the 
real  estate,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  association. 

For  some  years  the  institution  pursued  a  career  of  unobtrusive  but  active 
usefulness,  until,  by  an  unexpected  and  unsolicited  act  of  individual 
munificence,  it  was  placed  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1848,  twenty-three  years  after  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Apprentices'  Library,  Mr.  G-raham  presented  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  a  satisfaction  piece  of  a  bond  and 
mortgage  of  $7,500,  held  by  him,  and  made  a  donation  to  the  institution 
of  other  bonds  and  mortgages,  amounting  together  to  $12,500  with  which 
to  pay  off  and  caocel  the  $12,000  mortgage,  which  was  then  upon  the 
institute  building.  This  gift  relieved  the  institution  from  debt.  Ac- 
companying this  donation  was  an  injunction  to  the  board  of  directors 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Mr.  Graham,  that  they  should  apply  one-half  of 
the  net  income  from  the  building,  by  rent  or  otherwise,  to  the  increase  of 
of  the  free  library  for  the  use  of  minors.  The  residue  of  the  rents  and 
income  was  to  be  applied  in  part  to  the  expense  of  an  address  to  be 
delivered  annually  before  the  readers  of  the  library,  and  others,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  birthday  of  Washington,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  that  great  man  or  of  some  other  benefactor  of  America,  and  on  the 
same  evening  premiums  should  be  awarded  and  distributed  to  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  readers  of  the  free  library,  the  premiums  to  consist  of 
books,  medals  or  other  articles  useful  in  their  respective  callings,  and  the 
residue  of  the  rents  and  income  were  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of 
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BO  many  free  leotures  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  lecture  room  of  tlie  insti- 
tute during  the  winter  months  as  the  ^nds  would  allow,  on  The  Power, 
Wisdom  and  Gk)odness  of  Gk>d  as  manifested  in  his  works.  ^  And  Mr.  Gra- 
ham directed  that  neither  the  lecture  room  nor  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing should  be  used  for  any  political  purpose,  or  any  exhibition,  or  any 
lecture  on  any  subject  having  an  immoral  tendency,  but  that  the  whole 
building  and  income  thereof  should  be  used  and  appropriated  to  influence 
the  moral^  mental,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  readers  of  the  library 
and  community  at  large. 

Nor  did  the  benefactions  of  their  noble  hearted  president  end  here.  At 
his  death,  Nov.  27,  1851,  he  left  by  will  an  endowment  of  $27,000,  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz :  15,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  course  of  free  lectures,  upon  Mechanics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,  and  Science,  for  the  Apprentices  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn;  also, 
another  $5,000,  one-half  of  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  School  of  Design,  and  the  other  half  to  the  purchase  of  a  speci- 
men of  the  fine  arte,  by  a  native  artist,  to  be  kept  in  the  Institution ;  also, 
another  $5,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
specimens  of  Natural  History,  to  lectures  upon  that  subject,  and  to  the 
support  and  benefit  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  Institute. 
An  additional  sum  of  $12,000  was  also  given  by  Mr.  Graham,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  annual  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures,  previously 
mentioned.^ 

'  Three  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  this  fund,  viz :  in  the  winter 
of  1855-56,  on  the^Constitntion  of  the  Human  Soul,  hj  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Storrs,  Jr., 
D.D. ;  in  the  winter  of  1858,  on  the  Divine  Aspect  of  Society,  by  the  Rev.  D.  D. 
Huntington,  D.D. ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  on  Religion  and  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke. 

'  Augustus  Graham  (King),  possessed  a  remarkably  quiet  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  benevolence  was  the  great  cardinal  principle  of  his  life.  He  evidently 
felt  that  he  was  but  the  steward  of  God  in  the  disposition  of  the  means  with  which 
be  had  been  blessed,  and  this  gave  to  his  benevolence  a  practical  and  considerate 
character,  &r  removed  from  anything  of  an  impulsive  or  visionary  tendency.  His 
charities  also,  noble  as  they  were,  gained  new  lustre  from  their  always  being  so 
well-timed.  Of  this  fact  striking  illustrations  are  afforded  hj  the  history  of  the 
Apprentices'  Library,  and  that  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital.  Extensive  as  were 
these  public  charities,  however,  they  were,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him 
best,  far  exceeded  by  the  agp^regate  of  those  private  acts  of  beneficence,  the  number 
and  results  of  which  will  probably  never  be  revealed  on  this  side  of  eternity. 

Mr.  Graham's  will,  dated  May  29, 1850,  with  oodidls  of  April  9,  and  October  19, 
1851,  made  (besides  the  endowments  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  etc.,  already  men- 
tioned), the  following  liberal  bequests,  strikingly  indicative  of  the  sympathies  and 
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Upon  Mr.  Graham's  demiae,  in  1852,  Mr.  Robert  Nichols  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  institution,  a  fitting  honor  for  one  who  had  been 
among  its  earliest  members,  and  whose  name  was  always  found  on  all  its 
working  committees.  As  early  as  1841,  evening  classes  had  been  formed  to 
receive  instructions  in  machine,  architectural,  landscape  and  figure  drawing } 
and  also,  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
these  classes  always  received  the  warm  interest  and  personal  observation  of  Mr. 
Nichols,  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee.  After  he  became  president,  a 
Department  of  Natural  History  was  founded,  the  meetings  of  which  were  always 
interesting  and  instructive ;  and  subsequently  free  lecliures  on  chemistry  and 
other  scientific  subjects  were  introduced.  Occasionally,  also,  a  popular  course 
on  history  or  literature  was  delivered,  and  from  the  modest  rostrum  some  of 
the  most  talented  and  eloquent  lecturers  and  orators  of  our  country  have 
instructed  ajid  delighted  their  audiences. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  city,  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  removal 
of  business  towards  and  beyond  the  City  Hall,  and  the  erection  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music  and  other  buildings,  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  public, 
caused  the  institute  to  be  regarded  as  behind  the  times,  and  public  attention 
was  turned  away  from  it.  To  counteract  this,  therefore,  the  directors  de- 
termined to  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  building,  as 
should  make  it  again  a  centre  of  art  and  literature.  This  was  effected, 
during  the  year  1868,  at  an  expense  of  about  $30,000.  The  Institute 
building,  ninety  by  fifty-five  feet,  and  three  lofby  stories  in  height,  now 
contains  a  commodious  library  room,  a  reading  room,  a  noble  public  hall, 

character  of  the  deceased :  to  the  American  Colonization  Sodety,  $10,000 ;  to  the 
St.  Andrew's  Sodety,  New  York,  $500 ;  to  the  St.  George's  Society,  New  York,  $500 , 
to  the  Erin  Fraternal  Benevolent  Society  of  Brooklyn,  $500 ;  to  the  Home  of  Aged 
Indigent,  Respectable  Females,  of  Brooklyn,  $1,500 ;  to  the  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  $500 ;  for  the  pnrchase  of  books  and 
newspapers  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  Insane  Asylum  and  Poor  House  of 
Kings  county,  $500 ;  to  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Brooklyn  White  Lead 
Company,  $500 ;  to  the  House  of  Industry  and  Home  for  the  Friendless,  New  York, 
$5,000 ;  to  the  Home  for  Discharged  Female  Convicts,  New  York,  $1,000 ;  For  the 
purchase  of  surgical  instruments,  water  bed,  etc.,  for  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital, 
$5,000  ;  for  the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum,  incorporated  April  15,  1835,  $1,000 ;  to 
the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $2,500 ;  to  the  Church  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $2,500  ;  to  the  Antioch  College,  in  the  town  of  Marion,  N.  Y., 
$1,000  ;  to  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  Meadvllle,  Pa.,  $5,000 ;  to  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  $10,000 ;  for  the  promotion  of  Unitaiian 
Christianity  in  a  district  of  England,  $1,000 ;  to  the  Modberry  Institute,  England 
(founded  by  Mr.  Graham),  $500 ;  total,  $76,000.  Mr.  Graham's  relatives  were  made 
the  residuaiy  legatees  of  his  estate. 
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or  lecture  room,  a  picture  gallery,  two  school  rooms,  committee  and  janitor's 
rooms,  and  a  number  of  artist's  studios.  The  library  numbers  nearly  twelye 
thousand  volumes,  which  are  in  constant  use  by  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  readers,  of  which  six  hundred  and  fifty  were  added  during  the  year 
1869 ;  while  in  the  drawing  classes  are  fifty  pupils,  and  forty  pupils,  in  the 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  classes. 

The  HdmUtan  Literary  AMociaHon.  On  the  1 8th  of  November,  1830,  some 
of  the  young  men  of  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn  met  in  the  school  room  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Eames  (since  deceased),  Alden  J.  Spooner  beingchosen  presidentand 
John  H.  Raymond  (since  of  thePolytechnic  Institute),  secretary,|}ro  tern,,  and 
it  was  determined  to  form  a  literary  society.  A  constitution  was  prepared  by 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  and  after  various  meetings,  the  society  was  duly  organ- 
ized and  named,  November  29th,  1830,  as  The  Young  Men's  Literary  Asso- 
ciation of  Brooklyn.  In  October,  1831,  the  name  was  altered  to  the 
Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  since  been  retained 
and  Henry  C.  Murphy  (since  mayor,  senator  and  United  States  minister  to 
the, Hague),  was  chosen  its  first  president.,  Among  its  original  members  we 
find  the  names  of  many  who  have  been  and  are  now  our  most  distinguished 
and  useful  citizens,  such  as  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  George  W.  Dow,  Horace  H. 
Dow,  Josiah  C.  Dow,  Richard  W.  Dow,  John  Tasker  Howard,  Joseph 
Howard,  John  Jewett,  Jr.,  William  Jones,  Jr.,  Thomas  Or,  King,  Abiel  A. 
Low,  Seth  H.  Low,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Israel  Ward  Raymond,  John  H. 
Raymond,  Francis  P.  Sanford,  D.  N.  Schoonmaker,  EUas  R.  Stoddard, 
Henry  Silliman,  Joshua  M.  Van  Oott,  Alden  J.  Spooner  and  Robert  Tucker. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  1842,  the  association  was  incorporated,  G-abriel 
Furman,  the  first  historian  of  Brooklyn,  being  then  in  the  senate,  and 
cheerfully  aiding  the  project.  The  act  of  incorporation  states  the  purpose 
of  the  association  to  be  the  establishing  and  maintaining  a  reading  room, 
literary  and  scientific  lectures,  debating  exercises,  and  of  employing  such 
other  means  as  may  be  suitable  for  promoting  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, etc.  Notwithstanding  this  ample  scope  of  powers,  the  associa- 
tion has  limited  itself  to  the  special  purpose  of  a  debating  society ;  yet  it 
has  had  some  influence  in  planting  many  of  the  distinctively  literary  insti- 
tutions which  have  arisen  in  our  midst.  It  originated  the  first  course  of 
volunteer  lectures,  which  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  lecture 
system  in  the  cities  of  the  union.  From  it,  also,  sprung  the  Brooklyn 
Lyceum,  since  the  Brooklyn  Institute ;  and,  in  its  rooms,  the  best  spirits 
of  our  city  in  literature  and  science,  young  men  indicating  the  highest 
order  of  talent  in  scholarship,  the  learned  professions,  and  the  mechanic 
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arts,  have  found  the  most  congenial  assooiates  and  the  best  means  and 
stimolos  of  improvement.  The  association  had  its  rooms  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Lyceam  for  several  years  after  the  erection  of  that  building,  and  at 
length  settled  in  the  Brooklyn  AthensBom  building,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Atlantic  streets,  where  it  remained  until  it  removed  to  its  present 
elegant  rooms  in  the  buildings  on  the  corner  of  Oourt  and  Joralemon  streets, 
erected  by  one  of  its  most  honored  alumni,  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  who  has  placed 
the  name  of  Hamilton  Buildings  upon  its  front,  as  well  from  cherished  asso- 
ciations with  the  society  as  ^m  sentiments  of  honor  to  an  illustrious 
national  character.  The  Hamiltonians  celebrate  the  10th  of  February,  the 
anniversary  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  birthday,  as  an  annual  reunion,  or 
festival,  on  which  occasions  the  concourse  of  alumni  and  members  gives  suffi- 
cient evidence  that,  however  unambitious  its  career,  the  social  flame  still 
burns  brightly  upon  the  altars  of  Hamilton  Lit',  and  that  time  has  given  its 
exercises  the  s^  of  enduring  value. 

Of  the  many  Literary  Associations,  Debating  Clubs,  Musical,  Social, 
Literary,  and  Dramatic  organizations,  which  have  succeeded  th^  Hamil- 
ton Society,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  very  complete,  or  indeed  an  interest- 
ing history. 

Among  these  we  may  mention,  however.  The  Kings  Co,  Lodge  Library 
Asgodatkmy  of  Williamsburgh,  incorporated  1847 ;  The  Franklin  Debating 
AsMciationy  organized  1852 ;  the  Eccleston  Literary  Association^  organized 
1854;  the  Columbia  Literary  Association^  organized  1855;  the  Everett  Lit- 
erary Association,  I860;  the  St.  Charles  Institute,  1854,  and  numerous 
other  organizations,  some  connected  with  certain  churches,  and  institutions, 
such  as  schools.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  etc. 

Prominent,  however,  within  the  past  ten  years  have  been  the  Capitoline 
Association,  organized  in  Feb.,  1862,  and  the  Musaola  Society,  both  of  which, 
for  several  years,  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  Brooklyn  society,  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  a  high  order  of  literary,  musical,  and  social  entertainments, 
as  well  as  amusements  of  an  athletic,  recreative  and  moral  character,  such  as 
the  game  of  Base  Ball,  Cricket,  Quoits,  Bowling  and  Skating,  etc. 

ITie  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  was  organized  Oct.  10th,  1833,  its  object  being 
<<  besides  affording  rational  amusement,  to  promote  the  intellectual  a!nd  moral 
improvement  of  its  members,  and  especially  the  interests  of  the  young;  also 
to  improve  the  condition  of  schools,  and  advance  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation."   Its  first  officers  were  Hon.  Peter  W.  Radoliff,  President;  Oten. 
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Jer.  Johnson  and  Tbeo.  Eames,  Vice  Presidents;  Gabriel  Funnan,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  ;  Alden  J.  Spooner,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Josiah  Dow, 
Treasurer^  and  an  Ezeoutive  Committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Seth  Low, 
Ber.  D.  S.  Carroll,  Fanning  C.  Tucker,  James  Walters,  Lient.  Wm.  Hudson, 
Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  0.  S.  Silliman,  G^o.  Brinkerhoff ;  and  the  membership 
embraced  the  dUe  of  the  city.  A  coarse  of  lectures  was  commenced  Nov. 
7th,  1833,  and  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1836,  the  corner-stone  was  bid  for  a 
fine  granite-front  edifice,  on  Washington  street,  to  which  Mr.  Josiah  Dow 
was  the  largest  contributor,  and  which  wag  completed  at  a  cost  of  $34,000. 
Pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  compelled  the  sale  of  this  edifice  in  Sept., 
1839,  for  $18,700,  to  Mr.  Robert  Bach,'who  held  it  until  it  was  purchased 
in  1848,  by  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  who  presented  it  to  the  Apprentices' 
Library  Association,  which  now  occupies  it.  The  Brooklyn  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  was  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum, 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1838,  by  Maj.  D.  B.  Douglass,  Joseph  Howard,  Jr., 
W.  R.  Dwight,  Jonathan  Trotter,  and  many  other  well-known  citizens,  and 
for  many  years  fiourished  well. 

The  Brooklyn  OUy  Library  was  incorporated  in  February,  1839,  under 
the  proyisions  of  the  General  Act  relative  to  Public  Libraries,  by  Jonathan 
Trotter,  D.  B.  Douglass,  Whitehead  J.  Cornell,  A.  (rra^am,  William  Hunter, 
Jr.,  HeiMry  C.  Murphy,  Josiah  Dow,  Bhan  M.  Johnson,  Austin  Melvin, 
Nathan  B.  Morse,  Richard  TT.  Dow,  Charles  A.  Dow,  Charles  Congdon, 
Charles  E.  Bulkeley,  James  Walters,  William  Rockwell,  Joshua  Tolford, 
William  A.  Greene,  George  L.  Meacham,  John  W.  Hunter,  Theodore  Eames, 
Robert  Tolford,  John  S.  Doughty,  Edward  G.  Miller,  William  K.  Northall, 
Leffert  Lefferts,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Amasa  Wright,  George 
Hall,  James  E.  Underbill,  Fisher  How,  Edmund  Blunt,  Henry  E,  Pierre- 
pont,  Gabriel  Furman,  Thomas  H.  Redding,  Thomas  J.  Gerald,  Abraham 
B,  Baylis,  John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Peck,  John  S.  Mackay,  Benfamin 
D,  Silliman,  Henry  Hyde,  George  L.  Cornell,  James  S.  Clark,  Peter  G. 
Cornell,  Henry  Young,  Edgar  Bartow,  George  Bartow,  Frederick  W.  Hol- 
land, Charles  J.  Henshaw,  Joshua  S.  March,  E.  D.  Hurlbut,  Robert  T.  Hicks, 
John  D.  Lawrence,  Charles  Hoyt  and  Robert  F.  Manley,  who  subscribed 
the  sum  of  $2,925,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  erecting  a  public  library. 
Of  these,  twelve,  whose  names  are  italicized  above,  were  chosen  trustees, 
Rev.  Ezra  M.  Johnson  being  chosen  President;  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Secre- 
tary, and  W.  J.  CorneU,  Treasurer.  This  library  was  on  the  plan  of  the 
old  Society  Library  of  New  York  city,  each  subscriber  being  entitled  to  one 
share  therein,  for  every  $25  paid  by  him,  and  having  certain  rights  which 
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were  not  extended  to  tlie  mere  annual  subscriber.  ^  The  library  accumu- 
lated about  3,000  valuable  volumes,  many  of  which  were  purchased  especially 
for  them,  in  England ;  but,  finally,  growing  in  disuetude,  the  books  were 
placed  on  deposit  with  the  Apprentices'  Library,  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
and  the  association  virtually  became  extinct  When  the  L.  I.  Historical 
Society  was  formed,  in  1863,  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
this  society,  who  represented  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  old  City  Library, 
the  books  belonging  to  the  latter  society  were  exhumed  from  the  dust  under 
which  they  had  been  so  long  hidden,  and  were  divided  between  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library  and  the  L.  I.  Historical  Society,  each  association  taking 
what  was  best  suited  to  its  respective  uses. 

The  Law  Library  in  Brooklyn  originated  in  a  subscription  of  $1,850  by 
twenty-four  practitioners  at  law,  residents  of  Kings  county,  who  associated 
and  incorporated  themselves  January  8th,  1850,  under  the  general  act  of 
1796,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof.  The  qualification  of  membership  is 
ownership  of  one  or  more  shares,  of  $50  each,  and  the  payment  of  annual 
dues  of  $10  each.  In  1863,  the  Legislature  organiased  a  Law  Library  of 
the  second  Judicial  District,  and  appropriated  $5,000  to  the  use  of  the 
Law  Library  of  Brooklyn,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  of 
which  they  should  have  the  custody.  The  money  thus  received  from  the 
state  has  been  carei^ly  expended,  and  a  valuable  library  formed,  which  is 
finely  accommodated  in  the  Court  House. 

The  Brooklyn  Athenseum  and  Reading  Room  was  originated  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  young  men  of  Brooklyn,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of 
January,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  reading 
room,  library,  museum,  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and  other  means  of 
promoting  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  It  was  apparent  that  an 
institution  of  such  a  character,  where  young  men  might  assemble  for  instruc- 
tion and  find  the  means  of  innocent  relaxation  from  the  busy  pursuits  of 
every  day  life,  was  urgently  demanded  in  the  locality  of  South  Brooklyn. 
Measures  were  immediately  initiated  to  secure  a  legal  incorporation,  and  to 
raise  by  subscription,  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proposed  objects  of 
the  institution.  So  prompt  and  liberal  was  the  response,  that  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  commodious  and  handsome  edifice 
on  the  north-easterly  comer  of  Atlantic  and  Clinton  streets,  which  was 

^Tbis  was  not  the  Society  Ubra/ry,  previouslj  mentioned,  which  accimmlated 
some  8,000  vQlomeB,  afterwards  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  (My  LSbrofry,  by  the 
Brooklyn  Lyoemn. 
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formally  opened  on  the  19tli  of  April,  1853,  fourteen  and  a  half  months 
after  the  initiatory  movement. >  Since  this  auspicious  commencement  the 
AthensBum  has  moved  on  a  ^11  tide  of  success  and  nsefnlness.  In  1858, 
the  library,  which  then  contained  fonr  thousand  volumes,  was  merged  into 
that  of  the  newly  created  Mercantile  Library  Association,  which  occupied 
the  library  and  reading  rooms  of  the  AthensBum ;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
the  lecture  room  underwent  extensive  alterations  and  improvements,  which 
greatly  enhanced  its  value  and  enlarged  its  capacity  for  accommodating  the 
public  ii^  the  matter  of  balls,  theatrical,  musical  and  other  entertainments. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  the  CHty  of  Brookfyn.  As  early 
as  October,  1857,  the  subject  of  organizing  a  new  Library  Association,  to  be 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  young  men  of  Brooklyn,  was  discussed  in 
private  by  two  friends  of  the  enterprise ;  and,  at  their  personal  solicitation, 
about  twenty  gentlemen  metj  at  the  AthensBum,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a 
more  formal  action  on  the  subject.  The  result  was,  that,  pursuant  to  a  call, 
signed  by  about  six  hundred  citizens,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  November 
30th,  over  which  James  P.  "Wallace,  Esq.,  presided.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  encouraging,  a  plan  of  organization  was  reported  and  some  $1,300 
*were  pledged  by  those  present.  On  the  17th  of  December,  another  large 
public  meeting  was  held,  of  which  A.  B.  Capwell,  Esq.,  was  chairman ;  at 
which  the  constitution,  reported  by  the  committee  previously  appointed,  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  the  first  election  was  held,  re- 
sulting in  the  choice  of  the  following  officers  :  Lewis  Roberts,  President ; 
Henry  Hill,  Vice-Pres.;  Charles  8.  Farley,  Cor.  Sec'y, ;  George  R.  Bow- 
man, Eec.  Sec'y. ;  Henry  P.  Journeay,  Treax, ;  William  R.  Bliss,  George 
R.  Bowman,  I.  Lawrence  Brewster,  Albert  B.  Oapwell,  Lebbeus  Chapman, 
Jr.,  Charles  S.  Farley,  Gilbert  L.  Haight^  Henry  Hill,  Henry  P.  Journeay, 
James  Raymond,  Lewis  Roberts,  Norman  D.  Sampson,  Henry  Sheldon, 
Gould  H.  Thorp,  Directors,  Among  the  questions  of  difficulty  and  delicacy 
which  came  at  once  before  them,  that  of  location  was  most  prominent; 
their  choice  being  between  a  very  generous  offer  made  by  A.  A.  Low,  Esq., 
and  a  proposition  from  the  Brooklyn  Athenssum  Association.    The  latter 

^  This  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressingB,  in 
the  French  revived  style  of  architecture,  has  a  front  of  ninety  feet  on  Atlantic  street, 
and  eighty-two  feet  on  Clinton  street,  being  three  stories  high  with  basement,  the 
first  story  occupied  by  four  first  class  stores,  the  second  story,  by  the  library,  reading 
and  conversation  room,  and  the  third  story  by  the  lecture  room,  which  is  seventy  by 
ninety  feet,  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  over  the  east  side,  and  contains  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  sittings. 
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was  finally  accepted,  by  whicli  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  obtained} 
rent  free  for  five  years,  the  commodious  and  elegant  library  and  reading 
rooms  of  the  Athenseum,  besides  ample  accommodations  in  the  same  build- 
ing for  classes  of  instruction,  meetings  of  the  board,  debating  societies, 
and  public  lectures ;  and  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  Athe- 
nsDum,  amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand  volumes,  to  which,  that  institution 
agreed  annually  to  add  new  works  to  the  amount  of  $800. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1858,  the  rooms  were  opened  to  the  members 
and  the  public,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May,  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  as  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  event.  The  greatest  enthusiasm 
prevailed,  and  more  than  $3,000  were  subscribed  before  the  meeting  closed. 

At  the  close  of  its  first  year,  the  Association  had  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  annual  members,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  females; 
forty-two  life  members,  by  the  payment  of  $100;  and  forty-seven  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $50.  The  seven  thousand  volumes  in  the  library,  at  the  time  of 
opening  May  7th,  1858,  increased  by  January,  1859,  to  eleven  thousand 
four  hundred ;  and  the  number  of  volumes  taken  out  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  library  was  over  twenty  thousand,  by  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  different  persons.  A  course  of  four  lectures,  gratuitously 
delivered  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Storrs,  Beecher  and  Chapin,  and  George  TV^ 
Curtis,  Esq,  besides  a  regular  course  given  during  the  winter  of  1858-59, 
yielded  a  handsome  gain  to  the  Association ;  and  classes  in  the  difierent 
modem  languages  were  also  formed  under  competent  instructors.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  1859,  the  institution  became  fully  incorporated. 

In  1862  a  movement  was  inaugurated  for  establishing  this  library  on  a 
more  enduring  basis,  but  little  progress  was  made  until  the  spring  of  1864, 
when  a  subscription  was  commenced  and  ground  purchased  on  Montague 
street,  opposite  the  Academy  of  Music.  By  unremitting  efforts,  and  by 
the  munificent  aid  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Jas.  H.  Frothingham, 
Franklin  Woodruff,  A.  A.  Low,  and  H.  B.  Claflin,  the  needed  amount  of 
$125,000  was  secured  by  the  14th  of  May,  1865,  and  the  legislature  of  the 
state  having  by  a  new  charter  created  a  permanent  board  of  trustees,  with 
absolute  control  of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  association,  this  new  body 
took  charge  of  the  collection  and  appropriatien  of  the  subscription.  On  the 
27th  of  October,  1867,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  and  on  the  eveniog  of  January  18, 1869,  the  building 
was  opened  by  a  public  reception,  which  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  The  cost  of  the  main  library  building  was  $150,118, 
that  of  the  adjoining  office  building  Nos.  141  and  149  Montgomery  street 
was  $69,814 ;  P.  B.  Wight,  architect.     Within  four  months  after  the  open- 
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ing,  a  debt  of  (22,000  was  paid  off,  and,  in  addition  $60,000  wu  ruaed  to 
pnrohase  books.  The  library  oontaiDa  over  tweutj-five  tfaooaand  Tolomei. 
There  are  about  two  handred  aad  fifty  periodioaU  and  oewapapera,  which 
attraction  renders  the  capaoioos  reading  rooms  cantree  of  daily  popular 
resort.  The  members,  which  are  rapidly  increasing,  nnmber  over  two 
thousand.  The  daily  issue  of  books  aTeniges  229.  From  the  inangnratJon 
of  the  new  building,  the  inslitntion  may  b«  said  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start. 
In  connection  with  the  association,  there  are  now  in  liill  operation,  Tarions 
olasses  in  languages,  reading  rooms,  etc. 

The  Long  ItUxnd  Hittorieal  Society.  In  response  to  obcnlar  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14tb,  1863,  and  signed  by  Messrs.  Henry  C.  Sfnrphy,  Alden  J. 
Spooner,  John  Greenwood,  John  Winslow  and  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott  (of 
Kings  Co.),  Richard  C.  MoCormiok, 
Jr.,  and  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.  (of 
Queens  county),  and  H.  F.  Hedges  (of 
Suffolk  connty),  a  meeting  of  onr  pro- 
minent citizens  was  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  esUblish  a  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,  "  to  disoover,  prt>- 
oure  and  reeerre  whatever  may  relate 
to  general  history,  to  the  national,  eivU, 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  histoiy  of  the 
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United  States,  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vill^ea  of  IiOi^ 
Island."  The  time  was  ripe  for  this  movement ;  at  a  second  meetJng,  March 
10th,  a  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted,  and  thirty-one  mem- 
bers enrolled,  which  nnmber  was  increased,  by  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
to  one  hundred  and  fii^y.  A  certificate  of  inoorporation  was  procured,  in 
April,  1863,1  aud  the  organiaation  of  the  society  was  formally  inaugurated 


'  The  namee  of  the  inoorporatois  were  as  follows :  J.  C.  Breroort,  Henrr  C.  Mni- 
ph;,  John  OreeDWDod,  Chaa.  B.  Weet,  Ricliard  8.  Storre,  Henry  R.  BtileB,  Alden  J. 
Spooner,  Btbelbert  8.  Mills,  John  WJnslow,  Henry  Sheldon,  Chaa.  A.  Towneend,  A. 
Cooka  Hull,  Joshua  H.  Van  Cott,  Oeo.  W.  ParBons,  Roawell  OraveB,  Theo.  L.  Wiaon, 
E!dward  Wairen,  Chaa.  Congdsn,  Henry  C.  Pienepont,  Wm.  Ivea  Budington,  Thoa. 
W.  field,  John  Harold,  Henry  P.  Hedgu,  Eliae  Levis,  Jr.,  William  Poole.  Them 
became  tlie  first  board  of  directors.  To  Alden  J.  Spooner,  Esq.,  the  inception  of  this 
aodaty  is  ondoabtedly  dne. 
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by  an  address,  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  Academy  of  Mnsio,  by  R.  S.  Storrs, 
Jr.,  D.D.,  on  "The  Life,  Character  and  Services  of  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchell." 
Accommodations  for  a  library  were  promptly  secured  in  the  Hamilton  Build- 
ing, corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  contributions  of  books,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  poured  rapidly  in,  and  the  society  started  upon  a  career  of  actiye  use- 
fulness hitherto  unequalled  by  the  history  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country. 

It  now  occupies  a  suit  of  eight  rooms,  elegantly  furnished,  and  full  to 
overflowing  with  treasures  of  art,  literature  and  history.  Its  library 
numbers  nearly  seventeen  thousand  bound  volumes,  with  some  twenty  thou- 
sand pamphlets,  exclusive  in  both  cases,  of  duplicates.  Many  of  these  vo- 
lumes are  rare  and  costly,  and  the  pamphlets  are  of  a  nature  which  are 
becoming  continually  more  important  to  students,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  A  considerable  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts,  illustrative  of 
the  early  history  of  the  state  and  of  the  country  has  been  obtained  by  pur- 
chase and  donation.  The  museum  contains  many  classified  specimens  of 
the  natural  history  of  Long  Island,  together  with  a  large  number  of  medals, 
coins  and  curiosities,  and  there  is  also  a  gallery  of  portraits,  busts,  bronzes 
and  historic  memorials.  The  society  has  enjoyed,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
generosity  of  its  members  and  friends,  and  possesses  a  permanent  ftmd  of 
$60,000,  for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  the  library ;  a  publication 
fund,  founded  by  Edward  S.  Sanford,  of  $3,000 ;  a  $2,500  fund  for  the 
department  of  American  biography,  given  by  Mrs.  Maria  Cary,  in  memory 
of  her  deceased  husband,  Wm.  H.  Cary,  besides  several  smaller  endowments 
for  special  departments  o£  literature.  It  also  possesses  an  eligible  and  ample 
building  site,  on  which  a  suitable  edifice  will  soon  be  erected,  and  by  means 
of  its  library,  gallery,  lectures,  meetings,  etc.,  seems  destined  to  exert  a  wide 
spread  and  important  influence  upon  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  society. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Brevoort  has  been  its  president,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr., 
the  chairman  of  its  executive  committee  since  its  organization.  Henry  R. 
Stiles,  M.D.,  was  its  first  librarian,  resigning  in  1865 ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  George  Hannah,  the  present  incumbent. 

» 

Brooklyn  Library  Association  of  the  E.  D.  The  first  library  was  col- 
lected in  the  then  village  of  Williamsburgh,  as  early  as  the  year  1839, 
and  lectures  were  delivered  by  G^n.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Hon.  James  Hum- 
phrey and  other  gentlemen ;  but  after  a  career  of  limited  usefulness,  it 
ceased  to  exist. 
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A  more  saccessfol  ajssociation,  called  the  WiUiamshurgh  Lyceum,  was 
formed  a  few  years  afler,  and  for  several  years  furnished  means  for  literary 
improvement  and  entertainment,  through  lectures,  debates,  and  a  small  but 
useful  library,  the  remnant  of  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
present  association.  A  Young  Men'g  Literary  Astociation  was  organized  in 
1854,  furnished  lectures  for  two  years,  but  did  not  succeed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library.  A  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  then  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  library  of  the  Lyceum,  and  attempted  to  gain  the  good 
will  and  assistance  of  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  social 
improvement,  by  presenting  such  lecturers  as  Thackeray  and  Edward  Everett, 
but  owing  to  the  apathy  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  com- 
munity, the  attempt  was  not  successful.  In  1859,  a  more  extended  effort 
was  made  to  establish  a  Library  Association  similar  to  our  own,  and  for  a 
while  it  promised  to  be  successful.  A  subscription  list,  headed  by  the 
venerable  Noah  Waterbury,  pledging  $3,000  on  the  condition  that  $10,000 
should  be  raised,  was  put  in  circulation ;  but  for  want  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  respond  to  their  calls,  the  requisite  sum  was  never  subscribed,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Five  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1864, 
another  and  more  persistent  effort  was  made  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  association.  The  long  list  of  failures,  disheartening 
though  they  were,  showed  the  pressing  and  inherent  want  of  an  association 
of  the  kind,  and  the  growth  and  improvement  in  our  city,  and  society  en- 
couraged a  few  hopeful  and  energetic  spirits  to  undertake  what  had  so  often 
proved  a  failure.  The  large  attendance  and  great  interest  manifested  at  the 
first  public  meeting  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  South 
Fourth  and  Sixth  streets,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1864,  showed  that  they 
had  not  over  estimated  the  willingness  of  the  people.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing held  at  the  same  place,  January  9th,  1865,  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
a  board  of  directors  appointed,  and  $5,500  pledged  for  the  purpose  of  the 
association,  which  was  incorporated  April  3d,  1865. 

The  history  of  the  association  during  its  first  year,  was  marked  by  unprece- 
dented success.  Over  $18,700  were  raised  by  life  membership,  annual  mem- 
bership and  by  lectures,  and  a  building  secured  easily  accessible,  and  at  the 
same  time,  admirably  located  for  seclusion  and  study;  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1865,  the  rooms  were  opened  to  the  members  and  the  public.  In  1866,  the 
present  property  occupied  by  the  library  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
and  furnished.  At  present  (1870),  there  are  over  eight  thousand  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  a  circulation,  during  1869,  of  thirty  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  volumes,  among  a  membership  of  nine  hundred  and 
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twentjHseven.  The  reading  rooms  and  chess  rooms,  as  well  as  the  lectures 
and  classes  in  languages,  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  Williamsburgh 
Debating  Association,  formed  in  connection  with  the  library,  in  October, 
1869,  has  been  an  entire  success.  President,  Sylvester  M.  Beard ;  librarians, 
Alfred  S.  Collins,  G.  W.  Frost,  1869-70. 

The  Oaiholic  lAbrary  A99octatum  has  been  for  seyeral  years  established 
in  the  Washington  Building,  corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  and 
has  sustained  a  library,  reading  rooms  and  several  courses  of  lectures,  etc. 

PUBLIO  AmUSBMENTS. 

Probably  the  first  theatrical  entertainment  ever  afforded  to  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  was  that  given  by  George  Frederick  Handel  (George  Handel 
Hill)  About  1824-1825,  at  Mrs.  Chester's  hotel,  or  coffee-house,  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Front,  near  James  street.^  Hill,  afterwards  famous  as  Yankee 
Hill,  was  at  this  time  barely  fifteen  years  of  age.  Having  graduated  from 
the  Park  theatre  of  New  York,  with  success,  as  a  "  supe,''  he  undertook  on  his 
own  account,  a  series  of  entertainments,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Mathews, 
in  which  were  blended  songs,  recitations,  and  dances,  among  which  the  new 
and  popular  Indian  war  dance  figured  conspicuously.  Whatever  the  pe- 
cuniary results  of  his  enterprise  here,  it  probably  possessed  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit,  as  it  secured  him  an  offer  from  the  manager  of  a  traveling 
company,  which  he  accepted.  Hill  was  always  a  favorite  in  Brooklyn,  ever 
attracting  the  best  people  of  the  place. 

The  next  actor  who  is  definitely  ascertained  to  have  played  in  Brooklyn, 
was  a  colored  comedian,  John  Hewlett,  who  gave  an  entertainment  at  Du- 
fion's  Military  Gkurden,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  County  Court 
House.  Hewlett  was  a  native  of  Bockawav,  L.  I.,  where  he  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  When  a  boy  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  indulged  a  liking  for  theatrical  amusements  by  frequenting 
the  galleries  *'  provided  for  persons  of  color,"  in  the  several  theatres.  It 
was  doubtless  also  the  fascination  of  the  foot-lights  that  prompted  him  to 
seek  the  service  of  some  of  their  most  successM  heroes.  He  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  servant  with  those  great  actors.  Cooper  and  Cooke.  Seeing 
them  in  their  private  solitary  rehearsals,  as  well  as  in  their  public  perform- 


^  The  Exchange  Coffee  Hoase,  as  it  was  called,  one  of  the  most  popnlar  resorts  of 
the  place,  had  a  "  long  room/'  in  which  balls  were  frequently  had,  and  where  public 
meetings  were  sometimes  held. 
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ano66,  he  made  a  close  study  of  their  peculiarities,  and  reproduced  them 
with  mnoh  elevernees  and  fidelity.  His  observations  were  subsequently 
extended  to  Edmund  Kean.  His  talent  was  imitative  rather  than  inventive; 
and  when  he  left  the  service  of  his  histronio  masters  (in  a  double  sense),  he 
made  a  bold  push  for  the  stage  himself.  He  visited  England,  where  he  did 
much  better  than  in  the  United  States.  His  appearance  in  Brooklyn  was 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1826,  and  the  bill  of  the  evening  was  headed  as 
follows :  "  The  New  York  and  London  Colored  Comediany  Mr.  Hewlstt 
(Shakespeare's  Proud  Representative)  respectfully  informs  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  village,  that  he  intends  giving  a  Grand  Entertainment, 
for  one  night  only,  prior  to  his  return  to  London,  to  fulfill  his  engagement 
at  the  Colony  Theatre,  at  the  Assembly  Boom,  Military  Garden,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  songs  in  imi- 
tation of  Phillips  and  Pearman,  imitations  of  the  acting  of  Cooper,  Mathews, 
and  Kemble  and  dancing  hornpipes,  etc.,  etc.''  Admission  fifty  cents. 
Doors  open  at  five  o'clock,  performance  to  commence  at  half  past  $ix. 
Children  will  not  be  admitted  except  accompanied  by  their  parents.  Tickets 
are  left  with  Mr.  William  B.  Dean,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  village, 
to  whom  application  must  be  made  for  them." 

In  March)  1826,  a  stage  was  improvised  at  the  further  end  of  the  "  long 
room  "  of  Mrs.  Chester's  Exchange  Cofiee  House,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
company  of  ^^  off"  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Chatham  theatre,  New  York. 
The  habitues  of  the  Coffee  House  interested  themselves  in  the  affair,  and 
five  entertainments  were  given  to  crowded  houses,  before  they  were  recalled 
to  New  York,  by  the  reopening  of  the  Chatham  theatre.  These  entertain- 
ments, which  seem  to  have  been  given  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bo- 
berts,  comedian,  comprised  such  plays  as  Home's  Douglas  (Mrs.  Entwistle 
playing  Lady  Bandolph,  and  Miss  Biddle,  Young  Nerval),  the  Wags  of 
Windsor  (Mr.  Anderson  playing  Looney  McTwolter,  and  Mr.  Boberts,  Caleb 
Quotom)  'y  the  Soldier's  Daughter,  the  Stranger,  and  Lover's  QuarreL  This 
company  included  excellent  artists,  and  gave  generous  bills  and  "lots  of  fun," 
to  their  patrons.  The  announcement  at  the  foot  of  their  programme,  that 
'<  the  horse  boat  will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  New  York  at 
the  Catherine  Ferry,  from  8  o'clock  till  12  in  the  evening,"  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  the  difficulties,  which,  in  those  days,  obstructed  the  path  of 
the  amusement  seeker  who  had  to  cross  the  river  in  search  of  it. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1826-7,  says  an  authority  which  we  shall  frequently 
quote  on  this  subject,  "  the  prospect  of  a  theatre  for  Brooklyn  began  to  be 
agitated.  Several  New  York  theatrical  business  men  were  tempted  to  try 
their  fortune  in  this  village,  and  proposed  to  put  up  a  building  for  public 
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azmuements.  The  villagers  seem  to  have  taken  alarm  lest  some  second  or 
third  rate  establishment  should  be  forced  upon  them,  probably  not  without 
cause,  inasmuch  as  the  enterprising  gentlemen  from  abroad  were  not  con- 
nected with  first  class  houses.  At  the  same  time  some  public  spirited  men 
believed  the  opportunity  a  good  one,  not  only  for  keeping  out  a  bad  thing, 
but  for  securing  a  good  thing,  by  providing  what  had  long  been  needed,  a 
suitable  place  for  musical  and  theatrical  performances  and  for  large  gather- 
ings." I  The  subject  was,  therefore,  fully  discussed  at.  a  public  meeting  of 
citizens,  at  the  Apprentices'  Library,  but  postponed  to  another  evening,  and, 
nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter.  The  Greek  ques- 
tion was  then  under  lively  discussion,  and  the  Brooklyn  people  were  agitated 
about  measures  for  G-recian  relief,  which  may  have  diverted  attention  from 
the  theatre ;  or,  the  time  may  not  have  appeared  ripe  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 

The  Brookfyn  Amphiihecitre.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  however,  a  fine 
large  frame  building,  on  the  east  side  of  Fulton  street,  just  below  Concord, 
was  erected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  '<  Lafayette  "  and  "  Mount  Pitt''  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  and  opened  July  10th,  by  an  equestrian  company. 
From  a  notice  in  the  Long  Idand  Star,  we  learn  that  '<  the  still  popular 
drama  of  The  Broken  Sword  was  the  initial  bill,  and  that  it  was  finely 
mounted,  appointed  and  performed,  and  attracted  the  silent  and  orderly  at- 
tention of  the  audience."  The  Star  remarks,  deprecatingly,  that,  '<  nothing 
but  a  higher  species  of  gratification,  combining  intellect  with  show,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  in  Brooklyn."  Its  prophecy  was  correct,  for  before  many 
weeks  the  Amphitheatre  was  closed,  the  enterprise  having  proved  an  un- 
mitigated failure.  The  ring,  however,  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
changed,  at  a  moment's  notice,  into  a  stage  fully  provided  with  all  the  ac- 
cessories necessary  to  the  production  of  standard  dramas.  And  on  the  4th 
of  September,  the  place  was  again  opened  as 

Hie  Brookfyn  Theatre  by  "  a  respectable  and  sufficiently  numerous  Com- 
pany," composed  of  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Ritchings,  Garner,  Woodhull,  Dr^  Camp,  Blakely,  Walstein,  Scott,  ^  Quinn, 

'  In  several  chapters  of  Long  Inland  Sketches,  published  in  the  Brookfyn  Standard. 
We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  manuscript  Metorical  Notes  on  Theatricals  in 
Brookfyn,  hj  Mr.  W.  A.  Chandos  Fulton,  for  several  7ear8  the  able  manager  of  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury. 

*  Old  Scott,  as  he  was  distingoished  from  J.  R.  Scott,  who  did  not  appear  till  some 
years  alter. 
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Neilson,  MoGuire  and  Douglas }  Mrs.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Walstein,  Mrs.  Fisher, 
Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Eberle  and  others,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  surviving 
theatre-goers  of  that  period.  Performances  were  given  thrioe  a  week,  and 
generally  oonsisted  of  two  light  pieces,  interspersed  with  songs  and  dances. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  the  star,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  versatile  and  talented 
actor.  In  Somno,  the  leading  character  in  the  laughable  farce  of  Sle^ 
Walker,  he  gave  imitations  of  Eean,  Mathews,  Simpson,  Cooper,  etc.,  etc. 
Pecuniarily,  however,  this  company  fared  no  better  than  its  predecessor,  and 
the  theatre  again  became  a  prey  to  itinerant  companies,  third  rate  '*  star  '^ 
actors  and  circus  troops,  and  soon  fell  into  disrepute.  Its  final  performance 
is  thus  described  in  the  Star,  "  The  Brooklyn  Theatre.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  our  citizens  that  a  large  wooden  shell  of  a  building  was  some  time 
ago,  erected  in  this  village,  originally  as  a  circus,  and  afterwards,  called 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  and  that  it^  has  been  occfupied  only  occasionally  by 
beggarly  adventurers.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  company  took  possession,  and 
got  up  performances  which  did  not  result  in  much  profit  to  any  one.  On 
Wednesday  night,  the  23d  ult.,  one  of  these  plays  having  been  announced 
in  the  bills  posted  throughout  the  village,  a  considerable  number  of  auditors 
were  in  their  seats,  but  the  players  did  not  make  their  appearance.  After 
some  time  the  play  or  the  pay  was  loudly  called  for,  but  it  appeared  that 
neither  could  be  obtained,  all  had  cleared  out,  and  only  the  bare  building 
remained,  on  which  the  enraged  persons  could  take  satisfaction.  The  mob 
accordingly  did  some  injury  to  the  furniture  and  windows,  before  the  con- 
stables could  quell  them.  Thus  terminated  the  last  act  of  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre.  We  would  advise  the  proprietors  to  convert  it  into  a  manufactory 
of  something  better  than  blackguards.  The  New  York  theatres  are  accessi- 
ble to  all  who  choose  to  participate  from  this  village ;  and  nothing  short  of 
the  best  of  those  can  deserve  our  patronage.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the 
proprietors  had  better  give  it  up.'' 

For  a  while,  after  the  closure  of  this  theatre,  the  Brooklynites  were 
obliged  to  forego,  excepting  occasional  concerts  and  the  like,  public  amuse- 
ment, or  else  seek  it  in  New  York.  Among  the  concert-givers  was  William 
Bristow,  who  gave  entertainments  at  the  assembly  room  of  the  Military 
Garden,  and  at  the  Apprentices'  Library.  Mr.  Bristow,  who  was  the  father 
of  George  F.  Bristow,  the  well  known  American  composer,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  older  citizens.  He  gathered  at  his  concerts  all  available  local 
talent,  besides  securing  all  outside  assistance  which  he  could.  He  per- 
formed well  on  several  instruments,  especially  on  the  clarionet  which  was  his 
favorite.  Another  resident  musician  was  Mr.  Taylor,  organist  and  director  of 
music,  for  many  years,  at  St.  Anu's  Church,  where  he  gave  several  concerts. 
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He  also,  organized  tbe  St.  CecDia  Society,  which  exerted  no  unimportant 
inflnenoe  in  the  promotion  of  the  art  of  music  in  Brooklyn. 

Du  Fionas  Military  Oarden,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  now  became 
the  main  resource  of  pleasure-seekers.  Du  Fbn  was  great  in  fireworks  and 
refreshments,  in  balloons  and  brass  bands,  not  forgetting  to  summon  to  his 
aid  the  artists  of  the  tight  rope.  The  Ghirden  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity  as  a  suburban  resort  of  New  Yorkers  as  well  as  Brooklynites ; 
being  justly  famous  for  its  choice  yiands,  refreshing  beyerages,  floral  attrac- 
tions, balls,  entertainments,  etc.  In  1829,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Edwin, 
comedian  from  Niblo's  Oarden,  New  York,  the  large  refreshment  saloon,  or 
long  room,  of  the  Military  Gkirden,  was  converted  into  a  theatre  capable  of 
comfortably  accommodating  some  eight  hundred  people.  It  opened  on  the 
19th  of  June,  with  much  eclat ;  the  entertainment  commencing  with  a  grand 
vocal  and  instrumental  concert  by  very  excellent  artists ;  after  which  Mons. 
Ghekin's  pupils  danced  a  Madarin  pas  de  Quatre,  succeeded  by  a  new  vau- 
deville, and  the  evening  was  closed  by  a  superb  display  of  fireworks.  The 
company  included  Mrs.  Hardwicke,  from  the  National  Theatre,  New  York ; 
Miss  Kerr,  danseuse,  fr^m  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Huntley  from  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans ;  Mr. 
Stanley  (the  celebrated  buffo  singer),  from  the  London  and  New  York 
theatres ;  and  Mr.  Edwin,  from  the  London  theatres,  Niblo's  Oarden  and 
Park  Theatre,  New  York.  The  appearance  was  a  success,  although  the 
arrangements  and  accommodations  here  were,  perhaps,  even  more  limited 
than,  at  either  the  Brooklyn  theatre  or  Mrs.  Chester's  "  long  room."  A  few 
boards,  we  are  told,  laid  across  horses,  formed  the  stage,  while  the  scenery 
was  painted  on  paper  screens  and  immovable.  The  Waterman,  a  vaudeville ; 
Two  Queens;  Two  Gregories;  MonosyUahle  No ! ;  Bee  Hive,  or  Industry 
must  Prosper,  and  other  plays,  were  produced  by  this  company  in  very  credit- 
able style  (considering  the  inconvenience  and  unsuitableness  of  the  appoint- 
ments, etc.),  and  Mr.  Cole,  comedian,  as  well  as  Mons.  Adrian,  a  magician, 
also  played  star  engagements  under  Mr.  Edwin.  The  stage,  etc.,  such  as  it 
was,  remained  for  some  years  in  the  Oarden,  which  was  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  itinerant  concert-singers  and  colored  minstrels. 

In  1848,  was  organized  an  amateur  Company,  called  the  Brooklyn  Dra- 
maiic  Association,  Its  principal  member,  Mr.  Oeorge  Waldo  Hill,  a  Con- 
necticut man,  of  some  means,  and  with  a  strong  taste  for  theatrical  affairs, 
resolved  to  provide  for  the  association  a  fitting  "  local  habitation.'^  He  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  Mrs.  Prest's  City  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Court  House,  and  connected  with  the  old  Military  (now  the  Brooklyn) 
Oarden — a  place  central,  familiar  and  of -good  repute.     By  the  assistance  of 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Trimble  (the  builder  of  the  old  Broadway;  Laura  Keene's,  now 
the  Olympic ;  Tripler  H^U,  Metropolitan  Theatre,  now  Winter  Gkirden ;  New 
Bowery  Theatre ;  Albany  Opera  House,  and  numerous  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment) he  succeeded  in  transforming  the  assembly  room  of  the  Hotel,  which 
was  of  fair  size  and  proportions,  into  a  very  neat  and  elegant  little  theatre, 
tastefully  but  modestly  ornamented,  seating  between  400  and  500  persons, 
and  haying  a  stage  adequate  to  the  production  of  ordinary  standard  pieces. 
It  was  first  opened  for  a  performance,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1848,  with 
three  farces  (^Perfection ,  or  the  Maid  of  MunUer  ;  The  Jealous  Husband  ; 
and  Caiching  an  Heiresi)y  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  lessee  and 
Mr.  Macdonald,  manager.  The  scenery  was  painted  by  Mr.  A.  Ghappell, 
the  now  well-known  and  successful  artist  of  this  city.  At  the  second  per- 
formance, Dec.  29,  1848,  among  others,  appeared  Miss  Mason,  a  Brooklyn 
lady  of  much  beauty  and  talent,  who  made  rapid  and  decided  progress  in  her 
profession,  and  went  to  California  in  1851.  On  the  same  occasion  the  man- 
ager christened  his  theatre  the 

Brooklyn  Concert  Hall.  Its  first  "regular  season''  commenced  under  the 
same  management,  on  January  8th,  1749,  with  the  following  leading  artists : 
Mr.  C.  W.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Dyott  and  Miss  Flynn,  formerly  of  the  Park  Theatre, 
and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Miss  Tilton,  formerly  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  assisted 
by  a  foil  and  efficient  company,  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  followed  by  the 
farce  of  The  Secret.  Mr.  Gkbriel  Harrison,  who  had  then  recently  made 
quite  a  metropolitan  reputation  by  playing  the  jITin^  to  Charles  Eean'e  Ham' 
let  at  the  Park  Theatre,  also  played  a  short  season  under  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Macdonald.  The  house  then  passed  (Feb.,  1849,)  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  A. 
Macfarland,  Jr.,  who,  after  a  short  season  of  amateur  entertainments  of  the 
"  Concert  Saloon"  order,  was  succeeded  (May,  1849,)  by  Mr.  Clare,  and  the 
theatre  was  called 

7^  Brooklyn  Athenseum,  and  fitted  up  in  a  manner,  according  to  a  local 
critic  only  to  be  compared  to  Niblo's  Saloon,  New  York.  Mr.  Clare  sur- 
rounded  himself  with  a  good  company;  and  hj  playing  stars,  did  a  fine  busi- 
ness for  some  months ;  in  &ot,  until  the  Museum  was  opened.  Among  those 
who  played  under  him  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  G.  Walcot,  late  of  the  Olympic 
and  Wallack's  Theatres;  Miss  Sinclair,  of  Burton's;  Miss  Fanny  Wallack; 
Mr.  Bass;  Mr.  Dyott;  Mr.  George  Jordan;  Mr.  Oilbert  Barry  Williams; 
Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  William  Florence,  who,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  a 
few  years  ago,  being  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance, alluded  to  this  star  engagement,  at  the  Athenaeum  Military  Garden, 
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as  his  first — and  to  the  fact  that  the  reception  he  then  received,  strength- 
ened him  in  the  belief  that  he  had  chosen  wildly  in  the  selection  of  his 
vocation.  Of  this  company,  also,  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  the  elocutionist, 
originally  a  barber  in  this  city,  but  who  fell  a  victim  to  that  stage  enthusiasm 
which  spares  no  profession  or  pursuit.  He  was  quite  successful  as  a  teacher 
of  elocution,  and  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Eloise  Bridges,  of  Brooklyn,  made  her 
debut  here  as  a  public  reader. 

The  Garden  under  Mr.  Clare,  was  a  pleasant  resort ;  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  company  more  select,  an  admission  fee  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  was 
charged,  for  which  each  person  received  an  equivalent  in  ice-cream,  lemonade, 
or  other  refreshments,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  theatre,  made  the 
summer  season  of  1849  quite  lively.  Meanwhile  the  theatre  had  passed  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  E.  Morton,  who  possessed  much  enterprise,  and 
added  largely  to  its  reputation.  The  extravaganza,  New  York  in  Slices, 
then  very  popular  at  Chanfrau's  National  Theatre,  in  Chatham  street,  was 
localijEcd  for  this  house  under  the  title  of  Brookhfn  in  Spots,  and  was  per- 
formed for  some  time  with  considerable  success.  The  Athenseum  eeased  to 
exist  as  a  place  of  theatrical  amusement  on  the  27th  of  Sept.,  1849. 

Brooklyn  Museum.  In  1850,  Mr.  John  E.  Cammeyer  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Orange  streets,  a  large  brick  edifice,  which  he  detes- 
mined  to  devote  to  Thespis.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  of  our  Brooklyn 
readers,  who  do  not  remember  this  "  temple  of  the  drama."  The  *<  museum," 
on  the  second  fioor,  contained  a  fine  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  old  pennies, 
and  other  coins,  mudty  coats,  deformed  skeletons,  wax  figures,  *'  wild  ani- 
mals," etc.,  etc.  The  theatre,  or  as  it  was  called  "  lecture  room,"  which 
was  inconveniently  located  on  the  third  floor,  was  divided  into  a  parquette 
(reserved  seats),  and  galleries ;  and  an  extra  admission  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  was  charged.  The  Museum  was  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  F. 
8.  Chanfrau,  director  of  amusements,  and  J.  A.  Jackson,  treasurer;  the 
company  comprising  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Burke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jefferson;  Messrs.  C.  Taylor,  F.  M.  Kent,  Anderson, 
Eingsley,  Bradshaw,  Marsh,  Alexander  and  Spencer ;  Mrs.  Penson,  Misses 
Smith  and  Fanny  Herring,  several  of  whom,  as  our  readers  scarcely  need  to 
be  told,  have  since  achieved  a  world  wide  celebrity.  The  museum,  fitted 
up  (according  to  the  bills),  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  was  opened  on  the  evening 
of  July  1st,  1850,  and  the  lecture  room  was  crowded ;  the  bill  being  the 
Gambler's  Wife,  a  juvenile  performance  by  an  Infant  Family,  and  the  well 
known  farce  of  Dumb  BeUe.  Mr.  Joe  Jefferson,  now  universally  and  justly 
esteemed  the  greatest  comedian  in  his  line,  in  the  world,  made  his  debut  in 
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the  Jealous  Wife^  on  tlie  8th  of  the  month.  Mr.  Cooldook,  an  Englishman, 
then  recently  brought  to  America  by  Miss  Charlotte  Goshman,  also  played 
here  with  some  edat^  until  the  close  of  the  summer  season.  The  winter 
season  opened  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovell,  in  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowers. 
A  short  time  after,  Messrs.  Loyell.  and  King  succeeded  Messrs.  Ghan£rau 
and  Jackson  in  the  management.  The  Loyells  played  as  stars  for  a  while, 
when  he  resigned  "  the  front "  to  Mr.  C.  Dibdin  Pitt,  who  appeared  in 
Samlet,  and  the  Iron  Chest,  T.  D.  Bice,  the  original  stage  negro ;  Mr. 
Barry,  the  Irish  caricaturist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  singers  of  operettos; 
Miss  Louisa  Pray  (now  Louisa  Brown),  subsequently  of  the  Bowery  theatre, 
and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Florence,  a  danseuse ;  Miss  Julia 
Turnbull,  ''great"  in  burlesques  and  spectacles;  Mr.  Charles  Kemble 
Mason,  Mr.  James  £.  Murdock,  Mr.  John  Brougham;  Miss  Mary  Taylor, 
then  in  her  prime,  and  Mr.  Junius  Brutus  Booth  followed  and  played  brief 
engagements ;  Booth  and  Mary  Taylor,  of  course  carrying  off  the  palms. 
Murdock,  however,  did  not  seem  to  ''  take  "  in  Brooklyn.  Among  the 
prominent  actors  at  the  Museum  were  old  Cowell,  the  grandfather  of  Miss 
Bateman ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Conway,  who  there  met  his  wife,  then  Miss  Crocker ; 
F.  C.  Wymiss,  Barney  Williams,  ^.  B.  Clarke,  and  Eddy,  the  tragedian. 
Messrs.  Lovell  and  King  had  the  Museum  until  January,  1851 ;  when  in 
ponsequence  of  several  months'  bad  business,  they  closed  it  and  went  on  a 
starring  tour.  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Kent  then  took  it  for  a  short  season,  and 
gave  "  horse-pieces ''  exclusively ;  Derr,  with  his  talented  horses,  from  the 
Bowery,  being  the  chief  attraction.  Kent,  now  dead,  and  no  doubt  well 
remembered  by  the  patrons  of  Laura  Keene's  theatre,  used  to  relate  with 
much  humor  the  arts  and  deceptions  which  he  practiced,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  induced  these  horses  to  go  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  reach 
the  lecture  room  stage  of  the  Museum.  Lysander  Thompson,  the  great  dialect 
actor,  and  his  daughter,  Charlotte  Thompson,  next  played  a  short  engagement 
at  the  Museum ;  also  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison,  who,  as  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Dramatic  Academy,  introduced  several  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Ellen  Gray, 
Miss  Woodford,  Miss  Oswald,  and  Messrs.  Walton  and  Ringold,  the  most  of 
them  since  well  known  to  theatre  goers ;  A.  H.  and  Mrs.  Dolly  Davenport. 
The  Museum  remained  open  for  some  years,  being  occupied  by  amateurs, 
itinerant  companies,  fairs,  etc.,  and  is  now  used  as  the  armory  of  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment,  N.  Or.  S.  N.  Y. 

The  Athenmum,  on  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Clinton  streets,  was  founded 
in  1852,  and  both  dramatic  and  operatic  performances  have  frequently  been 
given  there,  although  the  stage  is  illy  adapted  to  either,  being  small  and  in- 
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capable  of  scenio  diBplay.  But  here  Ullman  introduoed  Mile.  Piocolomini 
to  the  Brooklyn  public,  in  the  opera  of  the  Barber  of  SeviUe,  and  here,  also, 
Mrs.  Wood  and  Dolly  Davenport  performed  long  before  the  erection  of  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

ITke  Brookfyn  Academy  of  Miuic.  The  people  of  Brooklyn  had  long 
been  in  need  of  a  building  wherein  first  class  entertainments  could  be  given, 
and  although  several  efforts  had  been  made  with  such  object,  still  their 
wants  had  not  been  satisfied  by  any  of  the  hitherto  so  called  theatres.  In 
view  of  this  great  desideratum,  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen,  viz :  Messrs. 
Luther  B.  Wyman,  A.  Cooke  Hull  and  B.  R.  Raymond,  was  appointed  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  in  October,  1858,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  '^  to  devise  measures  to  erect  a  large  and  suitable  hall  in  Brooklyn 
for  musical  and  other  purposes."  A  large  and  highly  respectable  audience 
were  present,  and  so  unanimously  did  the  citizens  come  forward  to  assist  in 
the  work,  that  in  a  short  time  afler  the  first  general  meeting  over  $100,000  • 
were  subscribed  and  paid  in.  On  the  Idth  of  March,  1859,  an  act  was 
passed  incorporating  '^the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  music,  literature  and  the  arts,'^ 
wherein  it  was  provided  that  the  capital  stock  should  consist  of  $150,000, 
with  liberty  ta  increase  the  same  to  $200,000.  The  said  stock  was  divided 
into  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  and  made  transferable  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Every  original  subscriber  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  upwards  is 
entitled,  under  such  regulations  as  the  directors  may  establish,  to  a  free 
admission  for  every  ten  shares  of  stock  so  subscribed,  a  provision  calculated 
to  secure  at  all  times  a  nucleus  for  an  audience. 

On  the  16th  of  Janulry,  1861,  the  doors  of  the  then  somewhat  incom- 
plete establishment  were  opened  to  the  public  with  great  eclat.  Divine 
blessihg  was  invoked,  and  the  curtain  rolled  up  for  its  first  time  on  a  house 
filled  to  repletion.  The  evening's  entertainment  consisted  of  a  grand  con- 
cert, vocal  and  instrumental,  Mr.  Theo.  Eisfeldt,  conductor,  with  selections 
from  the  best  operas.  Mad.  Colson,  Signers  Brignoli,  Ferri,  with  Signer 
Musio  as  directors  of  the  vocal  part  composed  the  fall  strength  of  the  enter- 
tainments. The  first  opera  performed  in  the  building  was  Mercadante's  11 
GiunamentOf  Mad.  Colson  as  Elaisa,  Miss  Phillips  as  Bianoa,  Signor  Brig- 
noli as  Yascardo,  Signor  Ferri  as  Manfredo.  Director  and  conductor,  Sig- 
nor Musio. 
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As  the  name  of  the  building  indicated,  it  was  presumed  by  many  of  the 
stockholders  that  nothing  but  operatic  and  musical  entertainments  were 
intended  to  grace  the  edifice,  and  for  some  months  the  opera  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  had  full  sway,  but  the  few  operas  given,  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  was  not  all  of  public  taste.  The  people  and  the  press 
desired  the  drama.  They  could  not  understand  why  the  prophetic  words  of 
the  inspired  Shakespeare,  or  the  refining  influences  of  the  old  comedians 
emanating  from  such  minds  as  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Farquhar,  Rowe,  and 
Knowles  could  have  any  more  tendency  to  impair  the  moral  condition  of 
the  public  mind  than  the  opera  of  La  TravtcUa^  with  the  story  of  Camille 
for  its  root,  although  enshrined  with  the  symphonious  rhetoric  of  a  Verdi. 

After  considerable  debate  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  two  of  the 
stockholders  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  drama  within  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  they  endorsed  the  works  of  the  great  dramatists  by  making 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  t?  n  Jo  of  Thespis  by  first  permitting  the  late  Mr. 
Rarey  to  introduce  his  exhibition  of  horse  taming.  Soon  Jifter,  Mr.  Jarratt 
got  possession  and  gave  the  first  dramatic  performance,  which  was  followed 
by  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  most  prominent  dramatic  stars  in  the 
country,  and  the  building  became  immediately  popular  in  every  particular. 

The  building  of  the  Academy  of  Music  has  had  a  most  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  social  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

The  structure  is  one  of  the  flnest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  being  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty -two  feet  long,  ninety-two  feet  wide  and  fifty-six  feet 
high.  Built  of  the  best  quality  of  brick,  with  Dorchester  stone  trimmings, 
its  interior  is  grandly  spacious  and  will  seat  over  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred people,  with  a  stage  complete  in  every  department  and  covering  more 
square  feet  than  either  the  Drury  Lane,  or  Covent  Garden  of  London.  The 
decorations  are  rather  sombre,  but  in  many  respects  tone  with  its  style  of 
architecture  and  gives  a  solid  and  comfortable  appearance  to  the  whole 
interior.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  and  its  cost  was  over 
$206,000 ;  and  although  at  its  completion  there  was  a  considerable  indebted- 
ness, still  after  many  costly  improvements  there  is,  at  the  present  writing, 
a  balance  sheet  largely  in  its  favor.  This,  the  most  marked  success  of  any 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
its  directors  and  the  intelligence  of  the  community  at  large. 

Park  Theatre.  The  public  favor  shown  to  the  Academy  of  Music  at  once 
animated  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  B.  C.  Benton,  to  erect  a  theatre  on  Fulton  St. 
immediately  opposite  to  the  City  Hall  Park.  The  building  is  of  Nova  Scotia 
stone,  with  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  fifty  feet  in  width ;  the  whole  express- 
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ing  K  r&tW  pretty  and  imposing  effect.    The  theatre  proper  is  on  tbe  Becond 
floor,  with  a  large  etaircaae  leading  to  it  over  ten  feet  wide.    The  auditorinm 
iB  light  and  airy,  consisting  of  a  parquet  and  &mil7  oirole,  capable  of  seating 
ahontone  thousand  people.    One  or 
..-r"'^'    7"    "    '"--v.  *'"  "^  ^^^  marked  featareain  the 

oonstmotion  of  this  theatre  is  the 
absence  of  any  columns  to  intermpt 
the  sight,  and  the  introdnction  for  the 
first  time  of  sunken  footlighta,  leav- 
ing a  perfect  view  of  the  performer's 
feet  on  the  sUge,  which  idea  was 
original  with  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison. 
The  walls  were  frescoed  in  a  purpled 
gray,  with  eight  panels  in  the  dome, 
alternately  represent!  og  Tragedy, 
Comedy,  Painting  and  Music;  the 
whole  construction  reflecting  taste 
and  oredil  upon  the  gentleman  who 
conceived  the  projecta.  While  the 
building  was  in  oourse  of  erection, 
there  were  many  applicants  for  the 
flrat  management,  and  there  iras  con- 
siderable judgment  sho  wo  in  thepre- 
Pabk  Theatbb.  ference   for  Mr.  Gabriel   Harriion 

a  well  known  citizen  of  Brooklyn, 
who  had  been  manager  of  several  theatres,  and  a  member  of  the  old  Park 
Theatre,  New  York.  The  initial  performanoe  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
September  14,  1863.  The  comedy  selected  was  Buckstoae's  Married  Life, 
with  the  following  cast  of  characters:  Mr.  Coddee,  Mr.  Q.  W.  Andrews; 
Mrs.  Coddee,  Misa  Henrietta  Irving;  Mr.  Dove,  Mr.  Walter  Lennox;  Mrs. 
Dove,  Misa  Mary  Shaw;  Mr.  Lionel  Lyons,  Mr.  Delman  Grace;  Mrs.  Lionel 
Lyons,  Miss  £.  Conran;  Mr,  Touaghusband,  Mr.  Met  Kiff;  Mrs.  Toung- 
hnsband,  Misa  S.  Burnett;  Mr.  Dismal,  Mr.  T.  C.  Gourley;  Mrs.  Dismal, 
Mrs.  Tyrell. 

The  press  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  company,  and  the  mounUng 
of  the  piece.  After  a  few  months  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison,  having  flrmly 
established  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  aa  a  careful  manner, 
appeared  upon  the  boards  of  his  own  theatre,  and  achieved  another  saccess 
as  an  actor,  selecting  the  character  of  Julian  St.  Pierre,  in  Knowles's  play  of 
the  Wife.    The  press  of  the  time  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  acting, 
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and  he  held  the  boards  for  over  twenty  conseoative  nights,  performing 
daring  that  period  only  five  different  characters.  This  was  something  new 
for  Brooklyn,  where  hitherto  one  or  two  representations  of  almost  any  piece 
by  the  same  actor,  quite  satisfied  the  public  demand.  Enterprise  is  never 
at  rest.  Mr.  Harrison,  flushed  with  success,  and  desirous  of  giving  the 
public  every  style  of  amusement,  went  immediately  to  work  and  creating 
an  English  Opera  Troupe,  at  considerable  expense,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  operatic  stage,  Mr.  William  Gostee,  S.  C  Campbell  and  Miss 
Myers,  with  the  late  Mad.  Borohard  (soprano)  and  Theodore  Thomas,  as 
conductor.  The  opera  selected  for  their  first  night  was  Balfe's  Bohemian 
Otrl,  and  its  performance  was  accordingly  an  entire  and  unqualified  success, 
and  a  complete  triumph  to  the  generous  enterprise  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
But,  the  great  expense  of  the  troupe,  composed  of  over  seventy  persons, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  (in  rebellion)  at  the  time,  made  the  enter- 
prise a  failure  in  a  moneyed  sense.  There  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  having  parted  with  his  last  dollar,  closed  the  doors  of  the  Park 
Theatre,  amid  the  universal  regret  of  the  press  and  his  friends.  Brook- 
lyn was  once  more  without  a  regular  place  of  amusement  Many  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Brooklyn  thought  that  some  mark  of  respect  should  be 
shown  to  the  talented  manager,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,  in  which  institution  Mr.  Harrison  had  founded  a  Dra- 
matic department,  a  complimentary  benefit  was  tendered  him,  which  hap- 
pened to  take  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1864, 
the  tercentenary  birthday  of  the  great  Shakespeare.  The  beneficiary  took 
advantage  of  this  incident,  and  converted  the  entertainment  into  a  grand 
celebration  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  producing  the  comedy  of  the  Fwd/ih 
Nighty  and  a  series  of  grand  Shakspearian  Tableaux^  and  the  reading  of 
Sprague's  Ode  to  Shakspeare,  by  Miss  Ellen  Orey,  in  the  character  of 
Melpomene. 

If  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  enrich  his  coffer  as  a  manager,  he  at  least  has 
the  honor  of  having  opened  the  doors  of  the  first  regularly  established  theatre 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  For  a  while  the  Park  remained  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  nights  entertainment  given  by  traveling  companies, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Forrester,  C.  W.  Clark,  Fanny  Herring,  etc., 
etc.  At  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway,  of  the  New  York  theatres,  who 
stood  high  in  every  particular  with  the  public,  became  the  lessees.  With 
the  most  indefatigable  exertions,  and  a  rapid  succession  of  all  the  dramatic 
novelties  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  the  introduction  of  occasional  stars, 
they  have  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  the  Park  theatre  as  an  institution, 
and  hold  the  management  up  to  the  present  writing. 
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On  the  2d  of  October,  1862,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hooley,  formerly  connected  with 
the  E.  P.  Christy  troupe  of  negro  minstrels,  and  who  had  occasionally  played 
at  the  Institute,  Athenadum,  &o.,  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  opened 
a  negro  minstrel  Opera  House,  in  Court  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall, 
which  he  conducted  with  much  success,  until  1865  when  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt,  with  increased  elegance  and 
capacity,  and  now  ranks  among  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  city.  In 
October,  1868,  Mr.  Hooley  opened  a  similar  establishment  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  the  city,  in  the  old  Odeon  building,  a  building  was  erected  in 
1852,  by  the  Messrs.  Kemp.  The  ball-room  on  the  second  floor,  was  then 
the  most  spacious  and  attractive  in  the  city,  and  the  lower  floor  was  fitted 
up  as  a  theatre.  Mr.  James  Pilgrim  managed  the  house,  and  Harry  Wat- 
kins,  Dolly  Davenport,  Charles  Fisher,  Billy  Florence,  John  R.  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conway,  Lizzie  Weston,  Mrs.  Merrifield  and  others  were  ainong 
the  players.  Mr.  Pilgrim  foiled  and  Mr.  Watkins  assumed  the  manage- 
ment, and  ran  through  a  season.  The  Kemps  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Theall,  and  he  found  a  successor  in  Mr.  Sam.  Lewis.  In  his  hands  its  for- 
tune varied,  and  finally  he  left  it  when  the  war  commenced  and  it  was  used 
as  an  armory  for  the  Forty-seventh  regiment.  After  the  war  Mr.  Seaver 
opened  it  with  a  company  of  minstrels ;  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
Mr.  Ed.  Eddy  tried  it  as  a  theatre  and  Miss  Denvil  followed.  This  hall 
Mr.  Hooley  refitted  in  elegant  style;  but,  though  the  opening  was  a  brilliant 
success  a  few  months'  trial  resulted  in  its  closure. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  also,  a  Brookfyn  Varieties  was  started  in  the  P.  0. 
building,  in  Washington  street,  near  Fulton,  but  soon  flatted  out;  and  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Elm  Place  Congregational  Church  (which  after  the  re- 
moval of  that  society,  was  occupied  for  a  while  as  the  armory  of  the  Fifty- 
Second  regiment;  and,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1868,  as  a 
democratic  wigwam),  was  converted  into  The  Ofympic  Theatre  by  R.  M. 
Hooley,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  T.  L.  Donnelly  (formerly  of  Hooley's 
troupe),  and  and  is  patronized  by  those  who  admire  ballet  dancers,  burlesque 
actors,  comedians,  vocalists,  etc. 

Brooklyn  Art  Institutions. 

Previous  to  1852,  there  had  been  no  effort  whatever  in  Brooklyn  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  polite  arts.  At  this  date,  several  gentlemen  started 
an  Art  Union  Association,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  old  New  York  Art 
Union  for  the  distribution  of  pictures  by  lottery,  and  opened  their  exhibi- 
tion rooms  in  the  Whitehouse  building,  283  Fulton  street.    The  rooms  were 
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handsome  in  proporiioQ,  with  top  lights,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  number  of  pic- 
tures on  exhibition  was  small,  and  yery  few  of  any  considerable  merit. 
The  institution,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  few  months,  and  nothing  occurred 
for  the  encouragement  or  advancement  of  art,  until  1859,  when  several 
artists,  all  Brooklyn  residents,  among  whom  were  Alonzo  Ghappel,  George 
Tunis,  J.  Q,  Brown,  W.  M.  Brown,  Rufus  Wright,  S.  I.  Oay,  and  a  few 
others,  started  the  art  association,  or  Art  Social^  as  it  was  then  called,  ad- 
mitting among  its  members  many  gentlemen,  who,  although  not  artists,  took 
a  great  interest  in  all  art  matters.  The  object  of  the  organisation  was  for 
a  more  extended  and  social  feeling  between  artists  and  laymen,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  matters  in  public  estimation.  The  first  reception  of  this 
association  was  given  at  the  Brooklyn  Athenaeum,  and  proved  so  great  & 
success  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  the  next  reception  at  the  Bfook> 
lyn  Academy  of  Music.  Here  the  free  exhibition  of  pictures,  with  music 
and  floral  decorations,  proved  of  so  much  attraction  to  the  public,  that  it 
was  at  once  made  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  every  exhibition  that 
followed  seemed  to  grow  in  strength,  and  naturally  must  have  done  some- 
thing towards  the  better  cultivation  of  art  taste  with  the  people.  But,  as 
it  achieved  nothing  practically  for  art  education,  the  institution  appeared  of 
very  little  usef:  There  must  be  something  more  done  for  art  than  the  mere 
gathering  of  well  dressed  people  to  look  at  the  productions  of  the  artist.  He 
must  have  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  able  to  purchase,  by  their  purchasing, 
which  strengthens  all  the  fpnctions  of  the  man  and  has  a  humanizing  and  & 
refining  influence  as  well  as  encouragement  for  the  productions  for  other  and 
greater  works.  Such  was  the  hope  and  desire  of  the  artists  who  first  started 
the  Art  Social,  but  who  seeing  that  the  organization  to  this  effect  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  one  after  the  other  with  few  exceptions  quietly  with- 
drew  from  the  society,  and  left  the  art  association  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  nonprofessionals,  who  have  continued  the  institution  up  to  the  present 
time,  giving  an  exhibition,  spring  and  fall,  supported  by  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  by  a  subscription  of  ten  dollars  a  year,  the  funds  arising  from 
which  pay  the  expenses  of  the  reception  and  the  free  exhibition  for  the  public. 

The  Brooklyn  Art  AtsodatUm  proper,  was  instituted  January  5th,  1861, 
and  incorporated  in  1864.  It  has  been  eminently  successful,  having,  at  the 
present  writing,  over  four  hundred  members,  and  a  fund  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  for  art  purposes  immediately 
adjoining  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  to  be  fifty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  size,  and  in  the  gothic  style,  modified  so  as  to  embrace  the 
modern  improvements,  and  will  cost  over  $100,000. 
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The  offioers  of  the  above  institution  for  1869,  and  '70,  are  as  follows : 
President,  E.  S.  Mills,  Esq.;  Vice  president,  E.  J.  Lawler,  Esq.;  Trea- 
surer, Qt,  L.  Lord;  Secretary,  B.  H.  Smith.  Trostees,  E.  S.  Mills,  J.  0. 
Low,  E.  J.  Lawler,  H.  Sanger,  B.  H.  Smith,  E.  W.  Corliss,  A.  MoGue, 
W.  T.  Hatch,  J.  H.  Prentice,  H.  L.  Hnsted,  E.  Harvey,  E.  H.  Arnold,  H. 
A.  Dike,  R.  Gignoux,*  G.  L.  Ford,  0.  J.  Lowrey,  J.  Van  Nostrand,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  T.  T.  Buckley,  R.  J.  Hunter,  H.  G.  Reeves,  C.  0.  C.  Muller, 
Charles  Storrs,  A.  Healy,  E.  S.  Sandford.  GduncU,  R.  W.  Hubbard,*  R. 
S.  Storrs,  BD.,  C.  Gongdon,  William  Hart,*  Henry  W.  Beecher,  C.  L. 
Benedict,  J.  M.  Falconer,  John  Williamson,*  M.  F.  H.  DeHaas.*  ^ 

Brooldyn  Academy  of  Dedign,  Shortly  after  the  artists  left  the  art  asso- 
ciation, which  was  in  1866,  a  call  was  issued  by  Alonzo  Chappel,  F.  A. 
Chapman,  George  Hall,  P.  P.  Ryder,  Mr.  Snyder,  Rufus  Wright,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Carmincke,  and  others,  to  form  the.  Academy  of  Design.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Carmincke,  Dodworth's  Building, 
Montague  street,  opposite  the  Academy  of  Music.  F.  A.  Chapman  was 
chairman.  Declaration  of  intentions  was  made  to  artists  generally,  who 
were  invited  to  join  the  academy,  and  some  forty  were  made  members.  The 
first  officers  of  the  Academy  were :  president,  William  Hart;  first  vice-presi* 
dent,  A.  H.  Ritchie;  second  vice-president,  Alonzo  Chappel;  recording  secre- 
tary, J.  B.  Whittaker ;  corresponding  secretary,  Rufus  Wright;  treasurer,  E. 
D.  Plimpton ;  council,  F.  A.  Chapman,  J.  G.  Brown,  S.  I.  Gky,  H.  Carmencke. 
and  P.  P.  Ryder.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  then  adopted,  with  the 
appropriation  of  name  as  t^e  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design,  Its  object,  the 
cultivation  and  extension  of  the  art  of  design,  with  the  understanding  that 
Academicians  should  be  professional  artists  of  any  of  the  four  arts  of  design, 
Painting,  Sculptuary,  Engraving  and  Architecture.  Immediately  on  the  con- 
summation of  the  organization,  rooms  were  procured  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
Halsey  building,  opposite  to  the  City  Hall,  for  school  purposes.  A  large 
number  of  casts  were  contributed  by  Alonzo  Chappel,  and  other  members.  The 
several  departments  of  as  many  branches  of  art  instruction  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  F.  A.  Chapman,  J.  B.  Whittaker  and  Rufus  Wright.  The  schools  were 
free  to  the  public  at  large,  and  quite  a  number  of  youths  attended,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  artists,  who  principally  confined  themselves  to  the  antique  and 
life  departments.  This  was  the  first  time  that  anything  had  been  done  in 
art  matters  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  that  really  was  a  stepping  stone  for  the 

cultivation  and  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.     But  the  artists,  in  their  devo- 

* 

tion  to  the  cause,  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  "  where  the  money  was  to  come 

^  Those  noted  by  stars,  artists. 
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from  "  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  they  were 
forced  to  take  money  from  their  own  pockets  to  pay  for  the  instructions 
they  were  giving  to  the  public.  It  waa  then  proposed  to  take  outside 
members  at  fiye  dollars  yearly  subscription,  admitting  them  to  their  exhibi- 
tions and  reunions,  and  to  that  end  they  gave  their  first  reception  in  the 
director's  room  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  This  plan,  howeyer,  was  soon 
found  impracticable,  as  the  art  association  was  far  ahead  with  this  sort  of 
business  and  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  idea.  In  a  short  time  after 
this  the  Graham  Art  School  proposed  to  join  the  Academy  of  Design, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  furnish  rooms  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  free  of  rent,  provided  the  Academy  would  instruct  their  classes, 
and  find  heat  and  light.  The  Academy,  therefore,  moved  to  the  Insti- 
tute building;  the.  apartments,  though  small,  were  comfortable,  'and 
answered  the  object  satisfactorily;  things  went  on  well,  larger  numbers 
joined  the  schools,  and  here  this  giant  youth  of  art,  feeling  its  strength 
and  ambitious  to  accomplish  still  more,  proposed  free  lectures,  which  were 
given  in  the  large  room  in  the  Institute ;  the  first  by  James  Fairman,  on 
the  jEs^tict  of  Art ;  the  second  by  Nilson  Macdonald  on  the  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptiam;  and  the  last  by  Caleb  Lyons,  on  Paid  Delarochey 
all  of  which  cost  money  and  produced  none.  This,  with  other  matters,  put 
the  Academy  in  debt.  However,  they  got  through  the  winter  of  '68.  But 
the  next  fall,  when  about  the  time  to  organize  the  schools  for  the  winter, 
matters  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  but  few  of  the  members  had  any  hope  of 
sustaining  the  institution.  Still  in  debt  over  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
several  of  the  members  having  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  £ur  as 
they  dared  to  go,  it  was  seriously  comtemplated  to  adjourn  sine  die^  and  a 
meeting  was  called  for  that  purpose,  the  president  himself  appearing  with  a 
written  resolution,  and  speaking  to  that  effect.  And,  indeed,  such  would 
have  been  the  result  of  the  meeting,  were  it  not  for  the  earnest  pleadings  of 
one  of  the  members  present,  Mr.  Ghibriel  Harrison,  who  proposed  to  hold 
on,  and  a  new  assessment  of  the  members,  backed  by  Mr.  H.  Balling,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Ole  Bull,  proposing  to  obtain  the  services  of  that 
gentleman  to  perform  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Academy.  The 
preservation  of  an  art  institution  which  was  giving /ree  instructions  to  over 
sixty  youths,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  art  in  Brooklyn ;  this  was 
seen  and  felt  by  all  the  members  present;  and  the  propositions  of  the  two 
gentlemen  above  named  were  accepted,  and  they  appointed  as  a  committee  of 
two,  to  carry  the  matter  into  effect.  Previous,  however,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  concert,  the  annual  election  for  officers  of  the  Academy  took 
place,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  January,  1869,  resulting  in  the  following 
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aeWtions  :  George  Tunis,  president ;  Alonzo  Cliappel,as  first  vioe-president ; 
Lemuel  Wilmartli,  second  vice-president ;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  recording  secre- 
tary; Gabriel  Harrison,  corresponding  secretary,  and  E.  D.  Plimpton,  Esq., 
treasurer.  Other  prominent  artists  volunteered,  and  tHe  concert  came  off 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1869,  result- 
ing with  profit  of  over  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  debts  of  the  Academy 
were  ioimediately  liquidated,  leaving  a  fund  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

This  transaction  had  a  revivifying  effect  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Aca- 
demy. The  schools,  which  were  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wilmarth, 
Whittaker,  Wright  and  Rhue  receiving  every  possible  attention,  progressed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  indeed  so  great  was  the  improvement  of 
the  pupils  of  the  several  classes  that  the  Academy  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent awards  to  those  who  stood  the  most  successful  among  the  students,  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

The  papers  having  spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise  of.  the  work  done  in 
the  way  of  instruction  by  the  Academy  and  the  vast  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitution, who  presumed  from  the  fact  of  their  having  furnished  the  rooms  . 
for  the  Academy  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  larger  share  of  commenda- 
tion (which  was  all  very  well  in  itself,  but  the  artists  had  done  the  work, 
and  took  as  much  care  of  the  pupils  of  the  Graham  Art  School  as  they  did 
of  the  antique  and  life  classes  of  the  Academy  of  Design),  and  sent  a  com- 
munication re(j[uesting  the  Academy  of  Design  to  vacate  the  rooms  by  the 
first  of  April. 

This  was  done,  and  in  September,  rooms  suitable  for  the  purpose  were 
found  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Hamilton  building,  comer  of  Court  and 
Joralemon  Streets,  the  leasing  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  E.  S.  Mills, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  were  presented  by  the 
Art  Association,  to  the  Academy  free  of  rent  for  school  purposes.  This 
act,  80  unsolicited,  at  once  bridged  the  chasm  that  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  Mr.  William  Hart,  ex-president  of  the  Academy  of 
Design,  also  was  placed,  in  compliment  to  the  Academy,  on  the  council  of  the 
Art  Association.'  The  rooms  were  immediately  taken  possession  of,  and  the 
schools  were  opened  on  December  29th,  with  over  one  hundred  pupils,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen;  many  who  desired  to  join  the  schools,  being  refused, 
from  the  want  of  room.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  this  country,  of  the  desire  of  the  public  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts. 
To  be  sure,  never  before  had  there  been  an  art  school  conducted  on  so  liberal 
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a  principle,  and  we  can  sa^aly  say,  never  before  in  this  comntiy  did  a  body 
of  artists  show  greater  devotion  to  the  great  oanse  of  art,  and  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  studies  for  the  pupils,  than  the  gentlemen  comprising  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design,  and  if  this  young  giant  of  an  institution  con- 
tinues to  push  on  its  good  work  with  the  same  energy,  there  is  no  telling 
the  benefit  and  the  result  to  Art  it  will  have  in  this  country. 

What  greater  compliment  and  endorsement  could  the  Brooklyn  A(».demy 
of  Design  require  than  the  fact,  that  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  an 
institution  of  forty  years  old,  sent  a  committee  to  examine  not  only  their 
school  rooms  and  mode  of  teaching,  but  also  to  solicit  that  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  antique  class,  Mr.  Wihnarth,  should  take  charge  of  their  school 
in  New  York,  which  &vor  was  granted ;  and  even  a  change  of  school  nights 
made  in  the  Academy  of  Design  to  accommodate  the  New  York  institution. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design  for  the  year 
1870,  was  held  in  January,  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following 
gentlemen  :  President,  George  Tunis ;  1st  Vice-Frendent,  Alonso  Chappel ; 
2d  Vice  Prestdent,  Lemuel  Wilmarth;  Recording  Secretary,  I.  B.  Whit- 
taker  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Gabriel  Harrison ;  TSreamirer,  E.  D.  Plimp- 
ton.   Council,  William  Hart,  William  Hepburn,  E.  I.  Whitney,  H.  Balling, 

A.  H.  Ritche. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brookfyn  was  organized  at  meetings  of 
public-spirited  and  music  loving  citizens,  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Athenaeum, 
on  the  18th  of  April  and  the  5th  of  May,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  association  which  should  furnish  in  this  city  a  series  of  musical  entertain- 
ments similar  to  those  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  their  Philharmonic  Society.  On  the  date  last  named  the 
organization  was  perfected  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  election 
of  a  board  of  directors,  and  the  filing  by  them  of  a  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion.   The  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  the  foUowing  persons :  Luther 

B.  Wyman,  president;  Edward  Whitehouse,  first  vice-president;  John 
Greenwood,  second  vice-president ;  Robert  R.  Raymond,  secretary ;  Dr.  A. 
Cooke  Hull,  treasurer ;  ^  Charles  Christmas,  L.  S.  Burnham,  P.  K.  Weizel, 

'  Db.  a.  Cookb  Huix,  bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  2d,  1818,  was  the  son  of  a 
distingaiflhed  surgeon,  in  that  part  of  the  state,  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull ;  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  and  graduated  in  1840,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York  City.  Removing  to  Brooklyn  in  the  following  year,  he  commenced 
practice  as  a  homoeopathist,  and  was,  at  variooB  periods,  partner  with  Drs.  John  F. 
Gray  (his  brother-in-law),  the  late  Robert  Rosman,  the  late  John  Barker,  Dr.  J.  F.  Tal- 
madge,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Sonmer.    His  advantages,  as  a 
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Alfred  Large,  Chaa.  A.  Townsend,  Qeo.  C.  Ripley,  W.  M.  Newell,  Chas. 
Gongdon,  Samuel  Sloan,  H.  Mejnen,  Henry  F.  Yail,  Robert  H.  Berdell,  E. 
D.  Plimpton,  William  Poole,  Luke  W.  Thomas,  David  M.  Stone,  R.  H. 
Tnoker,  Lea  Lnqueer,  Oeorge  G.  Hastings,  and  G.  M.  Gongreve. 

During  its  first  year  tHe  sooiety  gave  four  concerts  and  eight  rehearsals ; 
since  then,  the  number  each  year  has  been  five  concerts  and  fifteen  rehearsals 
(with  three  extra  concerts,  given  on  special  occasions),  until  the  season  of 
1868-9,  when  the  number  of  subscriptions  did  not  justify  the  board  of 
officers  in  proceeding  with  the  usual  programme  of  performances.  The  con- 
certs, however,  were  renewed  during  the  season  of  1869-70,  with  much 
success.  Out  of  this  society's  influence  and  enterprise  grew  the  present 
Academy  of  Music,  as  well  as  several  other  musical  features  of  Brooklyn 
society. 

The  Brooklyn  Horticukural  &x^ty  was  organised  in  February,  and  in* 
eorporated  in  April,  1854,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  our  most  enter- 
prising citizens.  The  two  earliest  exhibitions  of  the  society  were  given  at 
the  AthensBum  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1854,  of  hot  and  green- 
house plants  from  the  conservatories  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  society, 

young  man,  were  very  great,  and  to  his  great  industry,  hia  love  for  his  profession , 
his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  such  cases  as  presented  them- 
selves to  him,  he  owed  the  popularity  and  affectionate  respect  which  attended  his 
labors.  His  signal  success  in  securing  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  our  most 
cultured  and  accomplished  citizens  in  aU  professions,  and  all  the  wallui  of  life,  and 
permanently  retaining  them,  was  a  testimonial  during  his  lifetime  of  their  estimate 
of  his  professional  abilities  and  skill.  But  it  is  our  province  as  a  historian  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  his  varied  labors  in  extra-professional  spheres,  of  the  suggestive 
brain,  the  helping  hand,  the  guiding  taste,  which  assisted  at  the  inception,  progress, 
and  ultimate  success  of  nearly  every  institution  and  public  enterprise  which,  within  the 
Xmst  quarter  of  a  century,  has  crowned  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  beneficent  and  &r- 
reaching  influences.  Upon  his  monument,  as  upon  that  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  at 
London,  buried  under  the  matchless  dome  of  his  own  creation^  might  well  be  inscribed, 
Oircunupieere  te,  **  Look  around  thee."  Dr.  Hull's  public  memorial  will  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Athenaeum,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Art  Association,  the 
Eongs  Ck)unty  Homoeopathic  Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Music, 
the  Brooklyn  Club,  all  of  which  efforts  were  inaugurated  by  him  and  his  intimate 
friends,  and  secured  by  the  substantial  subscriptions  of  our  wealthy  citizens.  He 
performed  his  professional  duties  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  science,  and  then,  often, 
when  he  should  have  sought  rest  for  the  morrow,  he  gave  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  public  enterprises  of  the  dty.  This  was  his  recreation,  in  preference  to  parties, 
and  the  usual  social  amusements.  He  died,  July  3, 1868,  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  honored 
as  a  man,  beloved  and  useful  as  physician,  and  respected  as  a  public  spirited,  farneeing 
citizen. 
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and  other  citizens.    The  president  was  John  W.  l^egrauw,  Esq.    The  society 
is  now  extinct. 

The  Hunt  Eortictdtural  and  Botanical  Garden^  incorporated  AprO  9, 
1855,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Brooklyn 
Horticultural  Society ;  "  it  haying  been  the  cherished  design  of  that  society 
from  the  first,  to  bring  about  the  establishment  within  or  near  the  borders 
of  our  city,  of  an  institution,  kindred  in  its  nature  and  objects,  to  their  own, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  accomplishment  of  their  department,  in  the 
work  of  developing  and  perfecting  the  art  of  horticulture,  might  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  consummation  of  the  project  was  principally  due  to  John 
W.  Degrauw,  and  Wm.  S.  Dunham,  Esqs.,  the  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  B.  H.  Society,  whose  energetic  and  perseyering  efforts  carried  the  matter 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  to  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Hunt,  William 
G.  Langley,  and  Henry  A.  Kent,  who  together  contributed  in-  fee  sixteen 
acres  of  ground  (valued  at  the  present  time  at  $25>.000),  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  institution.  These  three  gentlemen,  also,  subscribed 
largely  to  the  stock  of  the  institution,  the  former  standing  sponsor  for  the 
sum  of  $50,000,  and  the  others  $14,000  and  $10,000,  respectively. 

The  site  of  the  Garden  was  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  and  Fifty- 
seventh  and  Sixtieth  streets  (comprising  three  blocks)  on  the  south-western 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  portions  of  the  two  streets  laid  out 
on  the  map,  that  intersect  the  site,  were  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  three 
blocks  consolidated  into  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  will  measure  nearly 
seven  hundred  feet.  Here  its  originators  hoped  to  found  a  garden  which 
shall  contribute  its  &ir  share  to  the  cultivation  of  the  *'  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful,'' and  confer  enduring  honor,  not  only  on  its  projectors,  but  also  on 
the  city  that  gave  it  birth.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  relinquished 
several  years  ago. 

The  Prospect  Park  Fair  Grround  Association's  grounds,  although  owned 
and  managed  by  private  parties,  contribute  so  largely  to  the  amusement  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Brooklyn  public  generally,  as  to  seem  to  warrant  a  brief 
notice  as  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city.  The  grounds  consist  of 
about  eighly  acres  of  level  land,  in  the  town  of  Gravesend,  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  limits,  and  easily  accessible  by  the  Coney  Island,  the  Shell 
and  the  Flatlands  and  Gravesend  roads,  of  which  the  latter  two  bound  two 
sides  of  them.  The  proprietorship  of  these  grounds  is  limited  to  some  fif- 
teen gentlemen,  but  the  association  also  embraces  an  unlimited  number  of 
subscribers,  and  indeed,  is  open  to  all  who  are^  in  every  respect,  unobjeo- 
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tionable  «nd  who  choose  to  subscribe  $250,  or  $50  per  five  years,  a  privilege 
of  which  a  very  large  number  of  Brooklyn's  citizens  have  availed  them- 
selves. On  these  grounds  a  splendid  driving  course,  a  track,  is  laid  out,  a 
mile  in  length,  where  the  speed  of  horses  can  be  tested,  free  from  the  dangers 
of  the  public  road  or  such  associations  of  the  race  course  as  are  regarded  as 
improper  and  demoralizing.  A  large,  commodious  and  handsome  club  house 
has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  members  and  their  families,  and  a  grand 
stand  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  at  races,  to  which  a  public  restau- 
rant is  attached,  while  extensive  sheds  and  commodious  stables  are  provided 
for  both  members  and  the  public.  It  is  designed  to  erect,  also  a  fine  hotel, 
a  beautifully  laid  out  fair  ground,  and  a  large  hall  for  concerts  and  ladies' 
fairs,  with  other  attractions  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  entire  expense  of 
the  undertaking  is  estimated  at  $250,000.  President,  Martin  Kalbfleisch ; 
vice-presidents,  E.  S.  Sanford,  0.  M.  Woodward;  treasurer,  Ed.  Dodge; 
secretaries,  Edwin  0.  Beed  and  Fred.  A.  Whitney. 

Hie  Brooklyn  Club,  Early  in  the  spring  of  186 -a  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  of  this  city,  desirous  of  providing  a  place  where  they  could  meet 
each  other  cosily  and  comfortably  at  such  times  as  suited  their  conve- 
nience, and  where  social  pleasure  and  mutual  interoourte  could  be  readily 
enjoyed,  met  in  the  Director's  room  of  the  Academy  of  Music  and  took 
the  initiatory  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  social  club,  simOar  in 
organization  and  purpose  to  those  which  exist  and  find  so  much  favor  in  all 
the  European  capitals,  and  which  have  also  found  place  in  three  or  four 
instances  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  was  found,  when  the  question  of  incorporation  came  up  that  there  was 
no  general  law  whose  provisions  were  general  enough  to  enable  them  to 
organize  under  it.  The  gentlemen  thereupon  obtained  the  introduction 
into  the  senate  of  a  general  law  "  for  the  incorporation  of  societies  and  clubs 
for  certain  social  and  other  recreative  purposes,"  which  was  promptly  passed, 
supplying  a  need  which  is  felt  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  At  the  next 
meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  organization  was  completed,  by-laws 
were  adopted,  officers  were  elected,  and  the  title  of  "  The  Brooklyn  Club  " 
adopted.  Its  rooms  are  on  the  corner  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  streets, 
occupying  the  house  and  grounds  formerly  used  by  the  Greenleaf  school. 
The  building  is  thirty-seven  by  fifby-four  feet ;  the  rooms  are  fitted  up  for  a 
supper  room,  reading  room,  card  rooms,  private  rooms,  etc.,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, a  fine  billiard  room,  with  a  sky-light,  is  erected  on  the  ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.  By  the  laws  of  the  club,  no  gambling  or  round  game 
of  any  character  is  allowed  on  the  premises.    The  members  of  the  club  are 
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elected  by  the  directors,  after  having  been  regularly  proposed  aiHl  ported 
for  some  three  weeks.  Two  black  balls  defeats  the  proposed  election.  The 
number  is  limited  to  two  hundred. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  Cooke  Hull  was  the  originator  of  this  club.  Its  first 
directors  were :  Henry  £.  Pierrepont,  president;  Henry  0.  Murphy,  Henry 
Sanger,  John  Simpkins,  Robert  J.  Hunter,  William  M.  YaU,  M.  Firman 
Hunt,  George  L.  Kent,  A.  Cooke  Hull,  Franklin  Woodruff,  William  B. 
Kendall,  Henry  R.  Pierson,  William  Kent,  James  Humphrey,  Ethelbert  8. 
Mills,  William  H.  Wallace,  George  W.  Parsons,  Samuel  McLean,  Luther  B. 
*  Wyman,  Charles  J.  Lowrey. 


The  Union  Club  was  organiied  in  1863,  by  some  fifteen  members  of  the 
Excelsior  Base  Ball  Club,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together 
at  each  other's  residences  to  enjoy  a  quiet  game  of  cribbage,  etc.  They 
hired  a  building  in  Concord  street,  between  Washington  and  Fulton  streets, 
which,  since  that  time  has  been  known  as  the  Club  House,  and  organized 
under  the  presidency  of  Charles  P.  G.  Gulick,  one  of  the  most  active  originators 
of  the  club.  Since  that  time  their  membership  has  increased  to  nearly  two 
hundred,  and  lately  they  have  fitted  up  the  house  on  the  south-east  comer 
of  Clinton  and  Montague  streets,  in  the  most  elegant  st^le,  for  their  club 
house. 

There  are  several  other  social  clubs  in  the  city,  prominent  among  which 
is  the  Germaniaf  composed  of  our  leading  German  citizens,  who  occupy  the 
large  building  over  Whitehouse's  shoe-store,  in  Atlantic  street,  with  their 
rooms,  including  an  elegant  little  opera  house,  etc.,  etc. 
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PART  xn. 

Thx  Brooklyn  Pbb88.i 

7%e  Long  Island  Courier  ^  (weekly),  the  second  paper  established  on 
Long  Island,^  commenced  June  26, 1799,  by  Thomas  Eirk.4 

*In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  we  have  drawn  largely  upon  a  very  minute 
sketch  of  the  Local  Press  of  Brookfyn,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Chandoa  Fulton,  in  the  Brooklyn 
Standard, 

'  Furman  8:iyes  the  title  of  this  paper  as  The  CowrUr  and  Hfew  York  and  Long 
Island  Adoertieer,  but  Mr.  Fulton  says  that "  all  the  copies  and  documents  relating 
to  it,  which  he  has  seen,  bear  the  title  of  the  Lang  Island  Courier, 

*  The  first  was  the  Long  Island  Herald,  published  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
by  Daniel  Frothingham,  in  1791 ;  afterwards,  1802,  as  the  Suffolk  County  H&rald,  by 
Selleck  Osborne,  and  then  as  Suffolk  County  Gfaaette,  by  Alden  Spooner,  until  1811, 
when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  took  the  Long  Mcmd  Star. 

^Mr.  Kirk  kept  a  small  job  printing  office  on  the  comer  of  Old  Ferry  (now 
Fulton)  and  Front  streets.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Brooklyn  about  the 
dose  of  the  revolution,  and  proposed  to  publish  this  paper  in  the  summer  of  1798 ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  lukewarm  reception  given  to  the  project,  postponed  its  issue 
until  1799.  A  shilling  pamphlet  edition  of  Mi^.  Gen.  Lee's  funeral  oration  in  honor 
of  Qen.  Washington,  in  December,  1799,  was  the  first  book  published  from  E^k's 
press  in  Brooklyn.  In  1809,  Mr.  Kirk  conunenced  the  Long  Idand  Star,  and  re- 
moved his  job  printing  establishment  to  Main  street,  next  door  to  Bapelye  &  Mooney's 
dry  goods  store.  Here  he  opened  a  large  stationery  and  book  store,  which  he  kept 
well  supplied  with  the  publications  of  the  day,  together  with  a  fine  assortment  of 
standard  works.  Besides  conducting  his  paper  (which  he  did  with  much  ability),  he 
issued  several  publications  and  reprints ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  subsequent  fail- 
ures, which  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  a  restless  dispodtion  rather  than  to  any 
dearth  of  patronage,  he  seema  to  have  done,  for  the  times,  a  good  general  business. 
In  1811,  he  sold  the  Stckr  to  Alden  Spooner,  and  his  store  to  Messrs.  Pray  &  Bowen ; 
and  retired  from  editorship  and  newspaper  publishing  altogether.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  job  printing  office,  which  he  removed  to  Fulton,  just  above  Front  street. 
About  this  time,  he  published  a  History  of  the  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  Moses 
Smith  in  the  Miranda  Expedition^  ete.^  eto,,  at  the  expense  of  the  author's  brother, 
ex*mayor  Samuel  Smith  of  this  city,  a  curious  little  volume,  now  very  rare.  A  very 
pleasing  portraiture  of  Brooklyn's  first  printer,  has  been  given  by  Garrett  Furman, 
Esq.,  in  his  little  volume  entitled,  Long  JMand  MisceUanies^bj  Rusticus,  Gent  (p.  64) : 
"  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  while  on  my  way  to  school  one  morning,  I  stopped  a  few 
moments  in  the  harvest  field  where  my  father,  elder  brother  and  others,  were  at 
work.  While  I  was  standing  with  my  satchel  hanging  on  my  arm,  we  saw  a  person 
upon  the  road  alight  from  a  black  horse,  with  saddle  bags  on,  while  we  all  stood 
wondering ;  what  his  business  could  be,  no  one  could  say  or  imagine.    He  soon  ap- 
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The  fLo7ig  Island  Weekly  InteUigencer  (weekly),  oommenced  May  26, 
1806,  by  William  G.  Robinson  and  William  Little ;  the  first  paper  whicb 
published  a  "  list  of  letters  remaining  in  the  Brooklyn  post  office."  Discon- 
tinued at  the  end  of  the  year  for  want  of  adequate  support. ^ 

Hie  Long  Island  Star,  commenced  June,  1^09,  by  Thomas  Kirk;  sold* 
May  30, 1811,  to  Alden  Spooner  ^  (formerly  of  the  Suffolk  Oovnty  Gazette, 

proached  the  party,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  folded  papers ;  he  advanced,  and 
was  received  by  my  fkther  with  the  usual  courtesy  of  stranger's  meeting.  *  * 
I  thought  him  to  be  a  sheriff,  perhaps.  He  proved  to  be  a  fine  looking  and  well 
spoken  man,  whose  business  was  to  inform  my  fibther  that  he  was  about  establishing 
a  newspaper  in  Brooklyn,  and  wished  to  get  subscribers  among  the  farmers  and 
others.  Neither  said  one  word  about  politics,  that  I  recollect  of,  but  he  descanted 
largely  on  the  price  current  for  grain,  hay,  stock  and  all  kinds  of  produce.  With 
this  he  formed  a  sheet  as  a  sample  of  the  style  the  paper  would  appear  ou.  The 
price  current  seemed  to  take  pretty  well  with  fitther ;  but,  I  recollect  perfectly  well, 
he  did  not  like  (in  those  humble  times)  to  incur  the  expense.  The  yearly  subscrip- 
tion I  do  uot  at  present  recollect ;  however,  after  a  short  hesitation  the  old  gentle- 
man consented  to  become  a  subscriber,  for  which  Thomas  Kirk,  for  him  it  was, 
thanked  him  very  politely ;  and  after  inquiring  of  him  which  of  his  neigh^rs 
were  most  likely  to  subscribe  to  the  Long  Idand  Star,  he  bowed  and  wished  all  a 
good  morning  and  soon  remounted  his  blac^  pony  and  rode  off,  while  my  finther 
and  the  rest  resumed  their  labors.  When  I  returned  from  school  in  the  afternoon, 
the  paper  was  lying  upon  the  table,  which  I  seized  with  great  eagerness;  but  all 
seemed  uninteresting,  until  I  came  to  the  advertisements,  and  here  were  pictures  of 
houses  for  sale,  fine  stud  horses,  anc[  stolen  horses,  and  cows  strayed ;  and  to  crown 
all,  a  little  runaway  negro,  while  in  ecstacy  I  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  there  goes  Uncle 
Casper's  little  Toney  I "  and  I  doubt  whether  old  Faust  himself  felt  more  gratification 
when  he  beheld  his  first  printed  page  of  the  Bible,  than  I  did  when  on  perusing  the 
Long  Idand  8ta^  for  the  first  time." 

Mr.  Kirk  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  was  identified  with  all  the  prominent  local 
movements  of  hie  day,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  the  value  of  hie  unobtrusive,  but  exceedingly  usefdl  life. 

'  Furman,  in  his  Notes,  p.  94,  states  that  in  November,  1810  (it  should  have  been 
1811  —  Ed.),  proposals  were  issued  by  Benjamin  F.  Cowdry  &  Co.,  for  establishing 
in  Brooklyn,  a  weekly  newspaper  to  be  entitled  The  Long  Island  Journal  and  Ame- 
rican Freeman.    This,  however,  was  never  published. 

'  The  Spooner  family,  which  is  so  honorably  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
press  in  this  country,  was  connected,  both  by  marriage  and  occupation  with  the 
Greens  of  New  London,  Conn.,  who  for  several  generations  were  prominent  as  printers 
and  editors  in  that  state.*  Jndah  P.  Spooner  and  his  brother  Alden  Spooner,  early 
printers  in  Vermont,  were  sons  of  Thomas  Spooner  (who  came  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
to  New  London  in  1753),  and  brothers-in-law  of  Timothy  Green.  Alden  Spooner, 
than  whom  no  one  was  ever  more  fully  or  honorably  identified  with  the  highest 
interests  and  prosperity  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  son  of  the  first  named  brother,  and  was 
bom  at  Westminster,  Vt.,  January  23, 1783.    Having  learned  the  printing  art  with 
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note  3,  page  924),  was  from  1818  to  1825  consolidated  with  tHe  Long  Idand 
Farmer^  by  Spooner  and  SleigHt,  retaining  tHe  name  of  the  Star^  the  same 
edition  answering  for  both  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica,  the  former  place  of  pub- 
lication of  the  Farmer^  and  where  Mr.  Sleight  had  an  office.  The  connec- 
tion was  mutually  dissolved  in  1826,  Mr.  Sleight  resuming  the  publication 
of  the  Farmer.    In  1827,  an  Evening  DaHy   Star  was  commenced;  in 

his  relative,  Samuel  Green,  the  well  known  printer  of  New  London,  Conn.,  he  went 
to  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  where  on  the  20th  of  February,  1804,  he  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Heraldj  then  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  changing 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Suffolk  County  GoMtte,  continued  its  publication  until  1811, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Moving  to  Brooklyn,  which  to  his  far-seeing 
eye,  already  gave  promise  of  its  future  growth,  he  porchaaed  the  Long  lAand  Stofr 
&am  Mr.  Kirk,  and  with  this  paper  his  whole  subsequent  life  was  honorably  identi- 
fied. He  afterwards  conducted  for  a  time  the  New  York  Columbian,  a  daily,  and 
with  that  zeal  for  public  works  which  always  characterized  him,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  great  admirer  and  firm 
jfriend  of  its  noble  originator,  De  Witt  Clinton.  When  that  eminent  man  chose 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Gen.  Jackson,  Col.  Spooner,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
turned  towards  what  he  conadered  the  better  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Adams.  Gov. 
Clinton,  however,  once  remarked  to  David  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  that  he  "  never  had  so  true  a 
friend  as  Alden  Spooner ;  and  what  is  more  (added  the  governor),  he  never  asked  a 
iJGivor  of  me  directly  or  indirectly."  He  indeed  avoided  public  office,  until  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  certain  speculative  enterprises,  in  1836,  induced  him  to  seek  the 
office  of  surrogate  of  Kings  county,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Gov.  Seward, 
and  which  he  held  for  four  years.  In  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfiire  of  Brooklyn, 
he  was  ever  foremost  and  active,  He  was  influential  in  procuring  the  village  charter, 
in  1816,  and,  also,  in  promoting  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  in  1834.  He.  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Apprentices'  Library,  whose  useful  objects 
always  continued  to  enlist  his  sympathies  and  labors  until  his  death.  He  held  re- 
spectively the  military  appointments  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  reghnent 
of  the  Fourth  brigade  of  New  York  State  Artillery,  in  1810 ;  Quarter  Master  of  the 
Thirteenth  regiment.  New  York  State  artillery,  in  1819 ;  Captain  of  the  same  in 
1819,  and  Colonel  of  the  same  in  1826.  In  a  note  appended  to  this  last  com- 
mission, Brig.  Gen.  Spioer  writes,  ''in  the  first  printed  order,  suitable  mention 
shall  be  made  of  your  long  and  faithful  services."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Female  Seminary  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
noble  free  school  system  of  our  dty  is  deeply  indebted  to  his  ardent  championship  of 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  **  It  Was  his  unfaltering  energy  and  perseverance  that 
secured  to  the  city  the  Fort  Greene  property,  as  a  public  park.  It  was  not  his  &ult 
that  the  entire  of  the  beautiful  Heights  was  not  laid  out  as  a  park,  to  be  free  to  the 
inhabitants  as  a  place  of  resort  and  recreation  forever.  The  old  man  Avrote  for  it,  talked 
for  it,  almost  begged  for  it — all  in  vain.  UtiUtarianiBm  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  the  Heights  are  now  covered  with  unsightly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar."  At  an 
age  when  he  might  reasonably  have  sought  for  retirement  and  repose,  he  was  yet 
active  in  works  of  public  utility.    For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  earnestly 
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1832,  the  weekly  was  almost  doubled  in  size;  and,  in  1835,  was  issned 
semi-weekly.  In  1836,  Col.  Spooner  took  bis  sons  Edwin  B.  and  Qeorge 
W.,  into  partnership  (nnder  style  of  A.  Spooner  &  Sons) ;  in  1839,  the 
firm  became  A.  Spooner  &  Son,  the  son  being  E.  B.  Spooner,  who  snoceeded 
to  the  entire  control  of  the  paper,  in  1840,  when  his  &ther  was  appointed 

engaged  in  organi^ng  a  company  for  lighting  BrooklTn  with  gas,  and  on  its  incor- 
'poration,  was  onanimooBly  chosen  its  president.  In  the  great  subject  of  agricnltTire, 
Col.  Spooner  took  a  deep  and  active  interest,  and  was  especially  urgent  in  calling 
public  attention  to  the  feasibility  of  improying  the  vast  sand  and  pine  barrens  of  Long 
Island.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  to  Col.  Spooner,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Isabella  grape.  The  Tine,  which  Is 
of  Spanish  origin,  was  transported  to  South  Carolina  to  a  Mr.  Laspeyer,  who,  about 
the  year  1816,  sent  some  of  the  cuttings  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Smith  of  Brooklyn.  One 
of  these  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Gen.  J.  G.  Swift,  at  the  corner  of  Cranberry 
and  Miller  streets,  and  another  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Ball,  at  the  comer  of  Cranberry 
and  Columbia  streets.  Col.  Spooner  in  connection  with  these  gentlemen,  and  Mr. 
George  Gibbs,  gave  it  the  name  of  Isabella,  as  a  compliment  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  GibbSy 
who  bore  that  name.  They  also  preserved  cuttings  from  these  gardens^  and  from 
the  vineyard  of  Col.  S.,  at  Valley  Grove,  whence  issued  all  the  vines  which  bear 
this  name  in  Brooklyn,  in  Westchester  county,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 
His  little  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  which  has  recently  passed  to  a  second 
edition,  is  perhaps  the  best  extant.  Indeed,  very  many  of  the  most  important  works 
in  this  city  and  on  Long  Island,  owe  their  existence  to  the  foresight  and  active  in- 
strumentality of  Alden  Spooner.  There  is  ample  proof,  both  in  the  files  of  the  Star, 
and  among  living  witnesses,  of  the  many  objects  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
welfare  which  his  mind  conceived,  and  his  zealous  and  constant  effort  aided  in  per- 
fecting. In  all  these  enterprises  there  was  a  perfect  lack  of  the  slightest  selfirii  mo> 
tive.  He  never  laid  claim  to  honors,  but  seemed  perfectly  contented  with  the  good 
he  accomplished  for  its  own  sake.  **  Quietly  and  unostentatiously  he  sought  only 
for  the  best  means  of  adding  to  the  intelligence,  the  comfort,  and  the  security  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived."  His  life  realized  the  ideal  of  a  tnodel  citUen^  whose 
place  was  not  easily  filled.  In  private  life,  "  a  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  and  genuine 
kindness  endeared  him  to  every  one."  His  integrity  was  spotless.  He  was  liberal 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  self-sacrifice,  and  foremost  in  acts  of  benevolence.  A  New 
'England  man,  and  tracing  his  descent  from  John  Alden,  of  the  Mayfiower,  he  yet 
held  to  no  rigor  of  creed,  but  was  tolerant  of  all  denominations,  and  in  charity  with 
all  men.  As  a  politician,  he  endeavored  to  divest  partisanship  of  its  bitterness  and 
illiberality  ;  as  an  editor,  he  was  plain  spoken,  yet  eminently  courteous. 

Death  found  him  in  his  office,  while  reading  a  newspaper,  and  a  few  short  hours 
of  pain  closed  his  mortal  career,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  being  then,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Ritchie,  of  the  Washington 
Union,  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United  States.  Col.  Spooner  was  twice  married. 
First,  to  Rebecca  Jermaln,  daughter  of  John  Jermain,  of  Sag  Harbor,  Suffolk  Oo.» 
Long  Island ;  second  to  Mary  Ann  (daughter  of  Prosper  Wetmore  of  New  York), 
well  known  as  foremost  in  some  of  the  earlier  benevolent  undertakings  of  the  viUage. 
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Borrogate  of  Kings  county.  It  was  afterwards  publislied  by  E.  B.  Spooner 
&  Son  (E.  B.  Spooner,  Jr.),  and  edited  by  Alden  J.  Spooner,  Esq.,  and 
Bobert  Borcb.  It  was  discontinued  June  27,  1863.  Politics,  federal  whig 
and  republican. 

Perhaps  a  better,  more  reliable  and  complete  historical  record  of  the^  city 
could  not  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the  files  of  this  paper,  from  1809- 
1863,  a  period  of  fifby-four  years.  Its  characteristic  feature  was  its  close 
attention  to  every  local  question  and  interest;  and  though  discontinued, 
it  will  outshine  and  outliye  many  of  its  cotemporaries,  in  the  memories  of 
its  readers.  We  acknowledge  our  constant  and  great  indebtedness  to  it, 
in  the  writing  of  this  history,  and  rejoice  to  know  that  the  only  complete 
file  now  in  existence,  ^'  the  old  office  file,''  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

The  Lang  Island  Patriot  >  (weekly),  commenced  March  7,  1821,  by  Geo. 
L.  Birch,'-^  as  a  democratic  organ  \  prospered ;  in  1829,  was  purchased  by 


^In  May,  18SH),  Brockholst  Livingston,  Jr.,  issued  proposalB  for  issuing  a  weekly 
▼iUage  paper,  to  be  entitled  The  Ltmg  Idand  BepubUean,  This  enterprise  was 
alMuidoned  from  want  of  encouragement. —  Fwrman'i  2foie$,  04. 

'  GBonaB  L.  BmoH  was  bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  on  the  l$th  of  August,  1787, 
and  eune  to  this  country  in  1798,  with  his  parents,  who  settled  first  in  Proyidenoe, 
B.  I.,  then  in  Brooklyn.  After  compietiag  his  education,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Messrs.  Arden  &  Close,  shipping  merchants  of  New  Yc«fc ;  afterwards  becoming 
a  book  keeper  for  a  large  distiller,  whose  employ  he  left  to  become  first  clerk  In  the 
Columbian  Insurance  Company.  At  the  dissolution  oi  this  company,  he  became  the 
caahier  and  business  manager  of  the  NatumeA  Advocate,  a  leading  democratic  news- 
paper, edited  by  the  late  M.  M.  Noah,  with  whom  he  afterwards  started  a  printing 
office  in  partnership.  Shortly  after,  he  became  printer  to  the  common  council  and 
to  the  Custom  House,  both,  of  which  positions  he  held  until  1828.  In  1819,  we  find 
him  an  active  member  of  the  Kin^  County  Agricultural  and  Domestic  Manufactur- 
ing Society,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1821,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Lang 
JMand  Patriot,  a  weekly  family  newspaper.  In  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  joined 
the  fire  department,  with  which,  as  foreman  of  Engine  No.  2,  he  was  identified  for  a 
long  period.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1821,  he  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master of  Brooklyn,  which  office  he  occupied  for  four  years,  being  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Kirk.  In  1822.  he  established  a  monthly,  the  Minerva,  in  New  Yoatk,  and 
during  this  year,  at  his  suggestion,  a  branch  of  the  Columbian  Order,  or  Tammany 
Society,  was  established  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Medianios'  and 
Tradesman's  Society  of  Brooklyn,  the  Mechanics'  Society  of  New  York,  and  he  was 
also  largely  instrnmaital  in  the  organisation  of  the  fimst  Sunday  school  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  the  Erin  Fraternal  Asseeiation,  the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  various  other 
valuable  institutionB,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  weliare  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1829,  Mr.  Birch,  having  received  an  i^poiatment  in  the  Custom  Hoose,  sold  out 
the  Patriot,    In  1843,  he  became  the  custodian  and  librarian  of  the  U.  B.  Naval 
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Sheriff  John  T.  Bergen,^  and  was  edited  for  a  while  by  Samuel  E.  Clements.^ 
In  1832,  James  A.  Bennett  became  its  proprietor  and  editor,^  and  changed 
its  title  to  The  Brooklyn  Advocate^  etc. 

The  Daily  Evening  Star  was  commenced  April  2, 1827,  by  A.  Spooner, 
as  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  place  wonld  support  a  local 
daily  paper.  .  It  was  discontinued,  however,  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year. 

The  Brooklyn  Advocate  and  Nduau  Gazette^  appeared,  September  13th, 
1833,  as  the  successor  of  the  Patriot  (see  above),  Bennett  k  Douglas  pro- 
prietota  and  editors,  and  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  partisan  sheets 
published  in  the  state,  ai^d  did  good  service  for  the  democratic  party.^ 
Towards  1834,  the  Advocate  was  issued  semi-weekly,  and  proposals  were 
issued  to  publish  it  daily,  which,  however,  failed  to  receive  favorable  atten- 
tion. In  1836,  Mr.  Douglas  became  sole  proprietor,  and,  firom  1837,  until 
its  suspension  in  1839,  S.  G.  Arnold  was  its  editor.  - 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser^  a  daily,  -about  the  sixe  of  a  large  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  was  commenced  by  E.  G.  Chas^  k  Co.,  in  August,  1834.     It 

Lyceum  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  poBition  he  retained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  27th  of  July,  1864.  In  all  his  relations  of  life  he  was  respected  and 
beloved,  and  his  life,  so  clearly  identified  with  the  early  growth  and  the  best  Interesta 
of  Brooklyn,  deserves  a  more  carefdl  tribute  than  these  hastily  penned  lines.  A 
much  more  extended  and  very  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Birch  can  be  found  in  No. 
vm,  of  the  Local  Press  series,  before  referred  to. 

^  All  these  papers  were  printed  on  old  fieuihioned  wooden  hand  presses,  an  edition 
of  a  few  hundred  copies  fully  answering  all  the  demand.  It  was^no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  editor  and  proprietor  himself  to  serve  the  papers,  in  person,  to  the  sub- 
scribers, through  the  town,  each  subscriber's  name  being  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  paper. 

'Clements  was  a  very  taU  and  eagle-nosed  Southern  adventurer,  formerly  a 
journeyman  in  Birch's  office,  and,  upon  taking  the  Patriot  was  made  post  master  of 
the  village,  in  place  of  Mr.  Kirk,  who  was  not  of  the  right  politics.  Clements, 
though  a  fluent  writer,  was  fiery,  imprudent  and  unstable.  He  occupied  for  his 
newspaper  and  post  office,  the  old  Nicholas  House  (described  on  page  87),  the  print- 
ing office  occupying  the  ground  floor.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  for  a 
abort  time,  by  the  late  Judge  William  Rockwell,  father  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Rockwell, 
D.D.,  of  the  Central  (O.  S.)  Presbyterian  Church. 

*  During  a  greater  portion  of  his  proprietorship,  the  paper  was  partially  edited  by 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  then  a  mero  youth,  whose  finther's  rendence  was  next  to 
its  office.  He  was  then  a  law  student,  and  performed  this  service,  not  for  remunera- 
tion, but  for  exercise ;  and  his  articles,  even  at  that  comparatively  early  age,  wero 
noticeable  for  their  clearness,  precision  and  logic,  characteristics  which  have 
distinguished  his  public  career. 

*  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  reputed,  or  working  editor,  but  the  editorials  were  generally 
written  by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Esq. 
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was  printed,  however,  in  New  York,  at  the  same  office  where  Horace  Oreeley 
&  Co.  then  published  The  New  Yorker ^  and  Greeley  was  also  the  reputed 
editor  of  the  Advertiser.  Probably  he  might  have  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor, but  it  was  generally  known  as  "  Horace  Greeley's  paper/'  Shortly 
after  its  commencement,  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of 

The  Brookfyn  Evening  Advertiser,  published  by  Chase  &  Co.,  until  the 
spring  of  1835,  when  it  was  sold  to  Francis  G.  Fish,  who-  changed  its 
name  again  to 

The  Brookfyn  Morning  ^c^vcr^tser,' enlarged  and  issued  in  the  morning. 
This  was  a  failure,  and  the  evening  issue  was  resumed  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober, under  the  new  title  of 

Hie  Native  American  QiHaen  and  Brooklyn  Evening  Advertiser,  became 
an  exponent  of  the  native  American  party,  was  managed  with  considerable 
ability,  and  was  only  suspended  when  the  decadence  of  that  party  a£fected 
the  support  which  it  had  received  from  that  source.  It  was  the  third  (two 
having  been  made  by  Spooner  in  1827  and  1834),  and  thus  far  the  only 
success^  attempt  to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  Brooklyn. 

The  WiUiamsbtargh  Gazette  (weekly),  was  commenced  May  25th,  1835, 
in  that  village,  by  Francis  G.  Fish,  who,  shoi^bly  after  relinquished  it  to 
his  brother  Adrastus  Fish,  and  took  charge  of  the  Advertiser,  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  it  was  purchased  by  Levi  Darbee,  who  managed  it  with  a 
skill  which  rendered  it  deservedly  popular.  It  took  no  part  in  politics, 
tmtil  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  from  which  time  it  was  .the  acknow- 
ledged organ  of  the  whig  party  of  Williamsburg.  Its  success  induced  its 
proprietors  in  1850,  to  issue  it  as  a  daily,  as 

The  Williamsburg  Daily  Gazette,  published  by  Levi  Darbee  &  Son,  and 
edited,  at  one  time,  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  N.  Whiting,  a  well  known  ori- 
ental scholar  and  lecturer.     It  was  suspended  in  1854. 

The  Brooklyn  Monthly  Magazine,  commenced  in  April,  1835,  edited  by 
Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Hume,  and,  after  a  few  month's  languishing  existence,  was 
suspended. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  News  was  commenced  March  2d,  1840,  by  S.  G. 
Arnold  and  Isaac  Van  Anden,  with  Arnold  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Northall  as  editors. 
In  the  ensuing  September,  Dr.  Northall  retired  to  take  charge  of  a  whig 
paper  (^The  Long  Island  Daily  Times),  27ie  News  being  a  democratic 
sheet.  The  News  was  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  Times  a  new 
democratic  paper.  The  Eagle,  having  been  projected  meanwhile. 

The  Williamsburg  Democrat  (weekly),  commenced  on  3d  of  June,  1840, 
by  Thomas  A.  Devyr  and  Wm.  H.  Colyer,  was  published  until  1848,  being 
edited  by  Colyer. 
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2%«  L<mg  Island  Daily  Timei^  oommenced  Ooiober  19,  1840,  as  a 
morning  daily,  waa  published  by  F.  0.  Fish  &  Co.,  and  nominally  edited  by 
Dr.  Northall.  It  was  whig  in  politics,  and  in  a  few  months,  its  proprieton 
pnrohased  the  I>atfy  News,  with  which  Dr.  Northall  had  preyionsly  been 
editorially  connect«d,  and  continued  their  paper  nnder  the  title  of 

The  Brooklyn  Datfy  New9  and  Long  Island  Times  (first  number  dated 
March  2, 1841),  an  afternoon  daily.  Fish  then  sold  out  to  Northall, -who 
associated  John  C.  Watts  with  him  as  partner.  Watts  sold-ont,  early  in 
1842,  to  Northall,  whose  health  failing,  the  paper  was  purchased  by  John 
8.  Noble.     In  Jannary,  1843,  the  tide  was  abbreviated,  to  its  old  form  of 

The  Brooklyn  DaUy  News^  and  the  paper  was  issued  for  &  few  weeks, 
as  &  morning  paper,  and  finally,  its  evening  issues  ceased  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1843 ;  a  weekly  issue  being  continued  for  a  short  time  until  the 
legal  advertisements  had  expired. 

The  Brooklyn  Evening  Star  (first  started  in  1827,  and  whose  resusdtation 
was  attempted  in  1834),  was  revived  by  Gol.  Spooner,  on  the  4ih  of  Janu- 
ary, 1841.  It  was  published  by  A.  Spooner  &  Son;  and,  until  about  1854, 
one  edition  only  was  issued.  Col.  Spooner  being  the  responsible  editor. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Titus  was  accepted  as  a  business 
partner,  and  the  Star  was  published  by  A.  Spooner  &  Co.,  Alden  J.  Spooner 
being  associated  in  the  editorship  of  all  the  Star  papers.  Being  de- 
prived of  municipal  patronage,  through  the  machinations  of  the  then 
dominant  democratic  party,  the  Star  was  obliged  to  suspend  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1862.  A  city  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Star,  which  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  affections  of  the  islanders,  appeared  as  its  successor, 
under  the  niCme  of 

7%6  Weekfy  Evening  Star,  edited  by  B.obert  A.  Birch,  and  Bdwin  B. 
Spooner,  Jr.,  and  published  by  B.  B.  Spooner  &  Son.  It  was  discontinued 
June  27ih,  1863. 

T?ie  Brooklyn  DaHy  Eagle  and  Kings  County  Democrat,  was  started, 
October  26,  1841,  by  several  prominent  democratic  politicians,  as  a  campaign 
sheet  to  operate  in  the  approaching  state  election  in  November ;  and,  also, 
as  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  city  could  support  a  daily 
democratic  paper.  It  was  published  by  Alfred  G.  Stevens,  as  a  morning 
paper;  and  Henry  C.  Murphy  (its  real  proprietor)  and  Richard  Adams 
Locke  (author  of  the  Moon  Hoax),  were  its  editors.  It  proved  an  unex- 
pected success,  sold  well  and  rapidly,  and  more  than  paid  its  expenses.  The 
success  of  the  democratic  party  at  the  November  election,  also  determined 
its  proprietors,  instead  of  suspending  it,  to  continue  it  as  long  as  it  paid 
expense^.     Its  first  issue,  as  a  permanent  daily  paper,  was  on  the  27th  of 
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Deoember,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  fi.  Marsh.  In  the  early 
part  of  1842,  the  paper  was  purchased  by  Isaac  Van  Anden  (its  present  propri- 
etor), who  had  previously  been  connected  with  the  Daily  News  (see  Note 
14).  Before  Mr.  Marsh's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  Febroary, 
1846,  he  had  placed  the  Eagie  on  a  permanent  basis.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  editorial  chair  by  Walter  Whitman ;  and  he,  early  in  1847,  by  Mr.  S. 
G.  Arnold,  Mr.  Yan  Anden's  old  associate  in  the  News.  He  infused  new 
life  into  the  paper,  and  the  Brookfyn  Dcnfy  Eagle  (as  its  name  was,  about 
1850,  abbreviated),  fairly  began  that  career  of  success  which  it  has  steadily 
maintained  until  the  present.  About  1851-2,  the  late  versatile  and  talented 
Henry  McCloskey,  became  attached  to  the  paper  as  a  reporter,  the  first 
regular  reporter  ever  employed  by  a  Brooklyn  paper,  and  his  local  items 
and  reports  soon  became  the  feature  of  the  Eagle.  When,  therefore,  in 
1852-^,  Mr.  Arnold  left  the  editorship,  to  edit  the  Syracuse  Chronicle^ 
McCloskeywas  choseh  as  his  successor,  and  the  policy  of  the  paper  was 
radically  changed.  Among  other  features  introduced  by  the  new  chief,  was 
a  fresh  telegraph  news  every  hour,  and  several  editions  every  aflemoon. 
The  Eagle  prospered  exceedingly,  until,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  its  loyalty 
fell  into  suspicion,  and  it  was  finally  presented  by  the  Westchester  county 
jury,  together  with  the  New  York  News,  and  other  papers  of  similar  politici^ 
views,  and  was  subsequently  denied  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  mail, 
by  the  government,  which  at  this  time  established  a  censorship  of  the  press. 
Mr.  McGloskey,  who  was  an  uncompromising  states  rights  democrat,  finding 
it  impossible  to  look  at  national  affairs  and  transactions  in  the  same  light 
that  the  Washington  government  did,  and  his  views  of  such  matters  being 
declared  disloyal  by  the  authorities,  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Eagle  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1861 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Eansella, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  paper,  for  several 
years,  in  various  capacities.  Mr.  Kinsella  is  a  strong  political  writer,  but 
more  liberal  than  his  predecessor,  and  the  Eagle  prospered  under  his  charge, 
and  to-day  ranks  with  the  ablest  democratic  papers  in  the  land.  In  the 
spring  of  1869,  Mr.  Kinsella,  having  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  new 
board  of  water  and  sewer  conunissioners,  resigned  the  editorial  chair,  which 
is  now  filled  by  Mr.  William  Wood,  an  English  gentlemen,  for  some  time 
past  connected  with  the  paper.  In  December,  1869,  Mr.  Van  Anden  sold 
out  to  an  association  of  politicians,  under  whose  auspices  the  paper  came 
out  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870.  The  Eagle,  we  may  add,  is  a  model  news- 
paper, promptly  and  thoroughly  identifying  itself  with  every  local  interest 
of  the  city,  and  giving  that  earnest  and  fearless  attention  to  the  discussion 
of  home  topics  and  issues,  which  must  ever  to  a  large  extent,  form  the  pecu- 
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liar  and  appropriate  field  of  Brookly^  jonrnaliBm.  This  feature  has  made 
its  colomns  our  almost  indispensable  source  of  reference  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  Brooklyn's  progress  daring  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Tyro^  a  child's  paper,  three  by  two  inches  in  size,  was  commenced 
in  Hicks  street,  in  1841,  by  a  young  son  of  Dr.  Howard,  and  his  cousin 
Joseph  Howard,  Jr.  (since  well  known  in  the  newspaper  world  as  '^  Howard 
of  the  Timely*    It  was  published  monthly  for  a  year'  or  two. 

The  Weekly  Eagle^  containing  the  stories  and  the  germ  of  the  news  of 
the  daily,  was  issued  in  1842,  for  country  circulation,  until  September,  1855, 
when  it  was  suspended  or  merged  into  the 

Saturday  Evening  Miscellany,  and  issued  from  the  Eagle  office,  and  was 
•published  with  Taried  success  for  seyeral  years,  attaining  quite  a  circulation 
on  the  island. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser  was  commenced,  January,  Ist,  1844,  by 
H.  A.  Lees  and  W.  A.  Foulkes,  with  Dr.  Northall,  late  of  the  News,  as  the 
editor.  In  1846,  Mr.  Lees,  one  of  the  proprietors,  assumed  editorial  con- 
trol, was  succeeded  in  1847,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bryce,  and  resumed  it  in  1848. 
Dr.  Northall  was  connected'  with  the  paper,  as  assistant  and  contributor  to 
its  literary  department,  until  his  departure  to  take  charge  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Delta,  which  he  edited  until  his  death  in  1858.  In  1850,  Mr.  Bryce 
again  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  paper,  which  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  series  of  well  written  historical  local 
stories,  by  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Lees,  its  circulation  rapidly  increased.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Bryce  left  the  Advertiser  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lees,  who  had 
acquired  dissipated  habits )  and,  owing  to  his  neglect  and  mismanagement, 
it  declined  in  influence  and  circulation,  until  Mr.  Lees's  death.  It  was 
then  purchased  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Foulkes,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reinstate  it  in  its  old  position,  concluded  to  suspend  it  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1853.  The  establishment  (the  copyright  of  the  paper 
alone  being  reserved),  was  sold  at  auction  to  David  A.  Bokee,  a  well  known 
local  politician,  and  was  for  a  time  edited  by  Mr.  John  Lomas.  In  1854,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Thompson,  late  of  the  Troy  Daily  Times,  purchased  the  establish- 
ment and  copyright,  placed  John  N.  Tucker  (formerly  of  the  Syracuse 
Whig),  as  editor,  and  started  the  Advertiser  as  a  Enow  Nothing  organ. 
In  order  more  fully  to  identify  it  with  that  party,  its  name  was  changed,  in 
August,  1854,  to  that  of 

The  United  States  Daily  Freeman,  The  little  influence  and  circulation 
which  it  possessed,  however,  gradually  fell  off  as  the  fall  election  approached, 
and  the  revolting  crime  committed  by  its  editor,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  finished 
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both  his  editorial  career  and  the  paper  itself,  which  was  suspended  by  Mr. 
Thompson  on  the  7th  of  August,  1854- 

The  Brookfyn  Morning  Po$t  (daily),  was  commenced  October  25th,  1844, 
by  Mr.  John  F.  Birch,  a  son  of  the  old  Patriot,  editor.  It  was  a  loco-foco 
sheet,  edited  and  published  at  Mr.  B.'s  printing  establishment  in  New  York, 
but  issued  at  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Columbia  streets^  Brooklyn,  for  a 
few  months  only. 

The  American  Champion ,  short  lived. 

Hie  Age,  commenced  in  Williamsburgh,  December,  1844,  by  James  G-. 
Wallace  and  Gen.  Sutherland,  a  Canadian  patriot.  It  was  a  weekly,  demo- 
cratic in  politics,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  was  suspended. 

The  Democratic  Advocate  appeared  immediately  as  the  successor  of  the 
above,  under  Mr.  Wallace's  management ;  did  not  succeed,  was  sold  to  a 
Mr.  McAdam,  who  improved  it  and  ultimately  made  it  the  organ  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  city  of  Williamsburgh,  for  several  years.  Its  support 
of  the  Van  Buren  and  the  Buffalo  platform,  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1848,  against  the  regular  democratic  nominee,  G^n.  Cass,  injured  its  circu- 
lation, and  it  was  suspended  in  1850. 

^e  DaUt/  Long  Islander,  was  begun,  November,  1845,  by  Bishop  & 
Kelly,  in  Williamsburgh.  It  was  a  fine  large  morning  paper,  edited  by 
Wm.  G.  Bishop,  the  preseilt  city  clerk,  and  democratic  in  politics.  It  was 
soon  suspended. 

The  Excelsior,  monthljr,  was  started  in  1846,  by  Masters  Wm.  Steele, 
Judah  B.  Vorhees  and  Fred.  C.  Schmidt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Excelsior 
Debating  Society.  It  was  edited  by  Masters  James  A.  Patten  and  David 
H.  Naylor,  and  subsequently  James  Howard,  and  lived  just  one  year. 

The  Worker* 8  Journal  was  started  August  17,  1846,  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, under  the  auspices  of  the  Workingmen's  Library  Association,  and  was 
edited  by  its  president,  John  H.  Tobitt.  After  several  months  of  consider- 
able success,  Mr.  T.  W.  Whitley,  became  associate  editor,  and  it  was  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  and  there  published  as  the  Industrial  Review, 

The  Morning  Post  was  commenced  January,  1847,  by  Thomas  A.  Devyr 
and  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Smith,  in  Williamsburgh,  and  was  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
Anderson  Smith.     It  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  Brooklyn  Saturday  Evening  Bee,  a  family  weekly,  chiefly  made  up 
from  the  Daily  Star,  was  commenced  June  19,  1847,  by  A.  Spooner  &  Son. 
It  was  published  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  Williamsburgh  Daily  Times  wb3  commenced  February  28th,  1848, 
by  George  C.  Bennett  and  Aaron  Smith,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  quarrel  among  the  proprietors  of  the  Morning  Poit.    It  was  at  first 
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neutral  and  independent,  finally  espouBed  the  whig  cauBe,  and  drifted  into 
repuhlicanism.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  sustained.  In  1854,  when 
the  two  cities  were  consolidated,  the  name  was  changed  to 

Hie  Brooklyn  Daily  Timet,    Mr.  Bennett  heoame  sole  proprietor  in  1856, . 
and  the  paper  has  since  made  his  fortune,  and  become  a  nne  qua  iwn  to  the 
inhabitants  of  t^e  'Burgh. 

The  Brookfyn  Freeman^  was  commenced,  April  25th,  1848,  with  Walter 
Whitman  as  editor.  It  was  projected  by  Judge  Samuel  E.  Johnson  as  a 
free  soil  organ.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  it  was  made  a  daily 
morning  issue ;  and  in  the  following  summer  Walter  Whitman  was  succeeded 
in  the  editorship  by  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Cogswell,  and  the  paper  was  remoTed  to 
the  Freeman  buildings,  in  Fulton,  near  Myrtle  ayenue.  Mr.  Backus  was 
followed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Colston ;  then  by  Alfred  G.  Herman,  and  then  by  J. 
B.  Auld,  and  he,  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  soon  placed  the  paper  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition  that  it  was  made  the  largest  penny  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Although  professedly  independent  in  politics,  it  espoused  the  cause 
of  Conklin  Brush,  for  mayor,  and  thus  identified  its  fortunes  with  the  whig 
party.  Success,  howeyer,  led  Mr.  Colston/  the  proprietor,  into  extrayaganoe 
and  dissipation,  and  the  paper  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sheriff 
Hodges,  who  published  it  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1852,  not  over 
a  dozen  copies  being  printed  daily  for  several  months,  the  object  being  to 
satisfy  the  law  by  retaining  the  sheriff's  printing. 

The  Kings  County  Patriot  was  started  in  1848,  by  Geor^  Thompson 
(editor)  and  S.  B.  Hasbrook,  in  Williamsburgh,  as  a  campaign  sheet  in  the 
Oen.  Cass  interest,  became  the  democratic  organ ;  but,  suffering  by  the 
defeat  of  that  party,  locally  and  nationally,  died  soon  after  the  election. 

The  Orbit  and  The  Excdnor  yirere  started  in  South  Brooklyn,  during 
1848,  but  both  soon  died  natural  deaths. 

The  Menenger  Bird  was  commenced  in  1849,  by  the  alumni  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Female  Academy  (now  the  Packer  Institute),  and  was  published  by  T. 
D.  Smith.    It  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  Independent  Press  (daily),  was  started  in  1850,  in  Williamsburgh, 
by  the  Municipal  Beform  Association,  and  proved  a  success.  It  was  shortly 
sold  to  Mr.  Conrad  Swackhamer,  who,  in  a  few  months,  relinquished  it  to 
Messrs.  Bishop  &  Kelly,  formerly  of  the  Long  Islander,  ao  establishment 
was  built  for  it  (the  present  Times  building),  and  for  a  while,  a  weekly 
edition  was  issued.  It  was  latterly  published  as  a  democratic  paper,  and  was 
suspended  in  1857. 

The  Arusieger  was  started  in  Williamsburgh,  in  1851,  by  A.  Fries :  it  was 
afterwards  changed  to 
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The  Long  Mand  Zietung^  a  G^etman  local  daily  waa  started  in  1851,  in 
Williamsbargh,  bj  Albert  Fries ;  beeBime  one  of  the  corporation  papers  in 
1863,  and  attached  itself  to  the  democratio  party  (haying  originally  been 
neutral),  in  the  seryice  of  which  it  died  in  1854. 

The  Kififfa  County  Chronicle  was  started  in  1851,  by  E.  B.  Swackhamer, 
short  liyed. 

The  Union  Ark,  a  temperance  monthly,  in  1851,  by  J.  Schnebly,  short 
lived. 

I7ie  Independent,  a  weekly  temperance  and  mnnicipal  reform  paper,  was 
started  in  1851,  ostensibly  by  William  H.  Hogan,  job  printer,  but  really  by 
the  late  George  Hall,  then  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Association. 
It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Shannon,  and  was  published  for  three  or  four  years. 

The  Daify  Journal  was  commenced,  February,  1852,  by  Joseph  Taylor 
and  J.  M.  Heighway  (editor),  as  an  erening  paper,  and  after  a  few  months 
was  changed  to 

The  Brooklyn  Morning  Journal^  but  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change  of 
its  time  of  issue.  In  a  year  or  so,  Mr.  Taylor's  place  was  taken  by  Wm. 
Hogan,  who  ran  the  paper,  until  Ms  discontinuance  in  1853. 

The  Long  Island  Famify  Oirde  was  published  in  1852,  by  J.  E.  Gander, 
for  C.  S.  Schroeder  &  Co.  It  was  a  fine  weekly  quarto  sheet,  and  lived  a 
little  over  a  year.  It  is  remembered  for  an  interesting  series  of  original 
papers  on  the  History  of  the  Tovm  and  City  of  WiUiamsburgh,  written  by 
Mr.  Schroeder. 

The  WiUiamsburgh  Telegraph  (weekly),  was  commenced,  in  1852,  by  J. 
G.  Schneider  (editor  and  publisher),  formerly  of  the  Long  Island  ZeUung. 
It  lived  a  few  months  only. 

The  Island  Anzieger  (German),  weekly,  was  commenced  in  the  Eastern 
District,  in  1854,  by  Edward  Bohr,  and  published  until  1857,  when  it  waa 
merged  into  the  Triangle. 

The  BrooJcfyn  Athenaeum  Magazine,  a  fine  literary  monthly,  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  Atlantic  street,  in  1854 ;  reached  three  numbers. 

The  Leulh  Thurm  (Light  House)  was  stai^  in  the  Eastern  District,  by 
Ch.  Henseler,  in  1854  or  '55. 

The  Signal,  an  independent  daily  evening,  was  started  in  1855,  by  Smith 
&  Co.,  but  failed  in  six  weeks. 

The  Brooklyn  Independent,  a  weekly  independent  paper,  was  started  in 
1855,  by  John  H.  Tobitt;  was  shortly  sold  to  Thomas  A.  Devyr,  who 
changed  the  name  to  , 

The  Brooklyn  Taxpayer,  which  was  continued  a  few  months  only. 
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The  Triangle  arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  Long  Island  Anzieger,  in  the 
Eastern  District.  It  was  a  German  masonic  monthly,  edited  hy  Edward 
Rohr,  and  circulates  chiefly  among  the  Germans  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  west. 

The  Kings  Ccmnty  Advertiser  and  Village  Ghiardian,  semi-monthly,  was 
commenced  at  East  New  York,  May,  1857,  by  C.  Warren  Hamilton. 

The  Green-Foint  Advertiser  was  published  a  short  time  in  1847,  by  L. 
Masquerier. 

The  Ecclestonid,  a  little  sheet,  was  issued  for  a  short  time  in  1857,  at 
Washington  Hall,  E.  D.,  by  James  S.  Rogers. 

The  Portfolio^  a  child's  monthly  magazine,  was  started  in  1858,  in  Liv- 
ingston street,  by  Master  Robert  Buckley,  and  continued  several  years. 

Our  Monthly  Casket  of  Sabbath  School  Gems,  was  begun  by  the  Lee 
Avenue  Sabbath  School  Benevolent  Society,  in  1858,  in  the  Eaatern  Dis- 
trict. It  was  edited  by  the  president  of  the  association,  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
Jr.,  was  quite  a  success,  and  was  discontinued  in  1861,  in  consequence  of 
hard  times. 

The  Brooklyn   VoUcs  Blatt  was  started  in  1858. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Transcript^  was  started,  in  1859,  chiefly  as  a  cam- 
paign sheet,  by  several  influential  South  Brooklyn  republicans.  It  was  a 
large  handsome  sheet,  well  backed,  and  did  excellent  service  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1859-60. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard^  a  weekly  democratic  journal,  was  started  in  the 
fall  of  1859,  by  James  R.  Del  Yecchio,  proprietor  and  editor,  and  is  still 
published,  being  the  only  secular  weekly  in  the  city.  It  was  a  Lincoln 
paper,  having  changed  politics  with  its  favorite,  the  late  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  may  now  be  classed  among  the  republican  sheets.  It  has  always 
given  much  attention  to  military  and  fire  department  matters,  as  well  as  to 
bcal  news  generally. 

The  Brooklyn  City  News  was  begun,  November  28,  1859,  by  W.  G. 
Bishop  and  S.  W.  Morton ;  was  shortly  after  selected  as  one  of  the  oorpora- 
tion  papers ;  became  deservedly  popular,  and  at  one  time,  when  the  Eagle 
was  in  bad  odor,  in  1861,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  leading  paper 
of  the  city.  Its  management,  however,  was  defective  in  tact  and  enterprise, 
and  it  was  finally  consolidated,  November  10,  1863,  with  the  Union, 

The  Literary  Cfasket^  monthly,  was  started  in  1860,  by  Willie  Ware  (J. 
Van  Namee)  and  Foster  Torrens,  and  issued  two  numbers. 

Smith  &  Jones's  Business  Advertising  Circular,  weekly,  was  issued  for 
several  months  during  1860,  in  the  Eastern  District. 
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The  Neophyte^  a  very  handsome  literary  magazine,  was  began  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Packer  Institute,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  its  contributors, 
and  was  continued  with  some  success  until  May,  1861. 

The  Daily  Standard  was  commenced  in  June,  1861,  and  published  in 
conjunction  with  the  weekly  until  the  14th  of  December  following. 

Der  Apohget  ( The  Apologist),  a  Roman  Catholic  weekly  in  the  Eastern 
District,  was  commenced  by  John  Meserole,  in  June,  1861,  and  discontinued 
in  February,  1862. 

The  WiUiamshurgh  Journal,  n,  weekly  semi-literary  and  semi-political 
paper,  was  also  started,  in  the  Eastern  District,  in  1861,  by  J.  Douglass 
Eobinsoh,  but  was  discontinued  in  a  few  months. 

Hie  Era,  a  weekly  literary  sheet,  appeared  December  14,  1861,  under 
the  care  of  Harry  C.  Page,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Brooklyn 
Standard.  It  was  a  resumption  of  the  previously  suspended  Metropolitan 
Era,  of  New  York  city,  and  not  thriving  in  Brooklyn,  was  removed  to  New 
York  again,  and  published  as  the  Jfifew  York  Era, 

The  Brooklyn  Weekly  Star  appeared  August  23,  1862,  as  the  successor 
of  the  lately  suspended  Daily  Evening  Star,  under  the  management  of  E. 
B.  Spooner  &  Son. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Union  appeared  14th  September,  1863,  the  same 
evening  in  which  the  Park  Theatre  was  first  opened.  The  suspension  of  the 
Daily  Star,  in  1862,  had  left  the  republicans,  or  administration  men,  with- 
out an  organ,  for  the  News,  though  loyal,  was  vacillating;  the  Times  (E. 
D.),  quasi  republican  and  unavailable,  and  the  Eagle,  of  course,  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  dominant  party.  The  growing  necessity,  which  existed,  for 
an  administration  paper,  was  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  Eagle's  continued 
attacks  upon  the  War  Fund  Committee,  and  when,  finally,  Mr.  S.  B.  Chit- 
tenden proposed  the  organization  of  a  publishing  association,  it  met  with 
'  general  approval.  Meetings  were  held,  at  which  a  capital  of  over  $60,000 
was  raised;  27ie  Union  selected  as  an  appropriate  name,  and  the  Union 
Publishing  Association  organized.  The  paper  was  managed  by  an  execu- 
tive committee,  according  to  an  amateurish  and  somewhat  complicated  plan, 
as  impracticable  as  it  was  unprofessional.  The  editorship  was  intended  to 
be  kept  impersonal,  until  the  information  was  finally  elicited,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  criticism,  that  Edward  Cary,  Esq.,  was  the  editpr.  Perhaps  no  new 
paper  was  ever  more  anxiously  looked  for  than  the  Union,  but  its  first 
number  disappointed  its  friends  and  relieved  the  anxieties  of  its  enemies. 
How  the  paper  ever  survived  its  first  breath  must  ever  be  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  newspaperdom.  It  began  to  improve,  however,  afler  the  Sanitary 
Fair  of  1863,  and  receiving  a  share  of  the  city  advertising,  after  the  death 
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of  the  New9^  is  now  prosperoas.  In  1869,  it  removed  ita  quarters  to  the 
new  bnilding  erected  for  it  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pecuniary  success.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  1870,  the 
Union  changed  proprietors,  and  came  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Stewart 
L.  Woodford,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Mines. 

The  Morning  Vhion^  a  one  cent  daily,  was  commenced  September  28th, 
1867,  and  discontinued  February  ],  1870,  price  one  cent. 

Tlhe  Brooklyn  Daily  Programme^  that  interesting  little  sheet  which 
we  find  at  all  the  places  of  amusement,  wte  begun  October  Ist,  1863,  by  L. 
E.  L.  Briggs.     At  one  time  it  had  a  daily  morning  issue. 

Once  a  Week  (really  a  continuation  of  the  Brooklyn  City  News^  which 
was  its  sub-title),  was  commenced  November  10th,  1863,  by  Wm.  G.  Bishop 
&  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  former  News, 

The  Brum  Beat  was  published  during  the  Sanitary  Fair  of  1863,  see 
page  464  of  second  volume. 

The  Brooklyn  Argus  a  democratic  family  paper,  weekly,  was  commenced 
Saturday,  September  5,  1868,  by  James  P.  Kenyon  and  Daniel  Donovan, 
publishers.  Henry  McClosky,  late  city  clerk,  was  its  cl^ief  editor.  Price 
three  cents.     Did  not  meet  with  support. 

The  Oreen- Point  Chronicle^  weekly,  Michael  M.  Meere,  publisher,  ap- 
peared in  April,  186^. 

The  Brooklyn  Catholic^  a  weekly  religious  sheet,  published  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardner  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Fitepatrick,  editors  and  proprietors,  appeared  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1869. 

The  Brooklyn  Monthly  was  commenced  in  March,  1869,  by  Horace  W. 
Love,  and  was  a  well  printed  magazine  of  about  eighty-eight  pages  per 
month,  illustrated  and  distinctly  identifying  itself  with  Brooklyn  matters 
and  interests.  -  It  embraced  among  its  contributors  several  of  best  known 
Brooklyn  citizens  and  writers,  and  was,  by  far  the  best  attempt  in  the 
magazine  line,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this  city.  It  "  went  up,"  however, 
on  the  fourth  number. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Register^  ^^  independent,  not  neutral,''  was  commenced 
May  4, 1869,  at  52  Fulton  street;  price  one  cent. 

The  Brooklyn  Advocate  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  commenced  3d  of  July, 
}869,  by  James  J.  Schultz  and  And.  B.  Marsh,  publishers  and  proprietors, 
on  Broadway,  between  Lawton  and  Dodworth  streets,  E.  D.  (Bowronville), 

price  three  cents. 

The  Brooklyn  Republican,  published  by  the  B.  R.  Association,  at  Green- 
Point.     Stephen  Clark,  manager;  commenced  in  August,  1869. 
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The  Index  (weekly),  independent,  A.  H.  Rome  &  Bros.,  publishera, 
.appeared  November  20th,  1869,  devoted  entirely  to  local  matters  and  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Packer  Quarterly^  a  handsome  magazine,  edited  by  the  yoang  ladies 
of  the  Packer  Institute,  was  issued  in  1868  and  1869. 


PAKT  XnL 

Public  Institutions  and  BuiLDiNas. 

The  public  buildings  of  Brooklyn  are  neither  numerous  nor,  architecturally, 
imposing.  The  Oity  Hall,  already  described  on  page  253  of  our  second 
volume,  for  many  years  held  the  principal  place,  but  is  now  dwarfed  in  size 
and  appearance  by  the  County  Court  House,  more  recently  erected  in  its 
rear.  The  City  Jail,  in  Raymond  street,  built  after  designs  by  Hon.  Ga- 
briel Furman,  is  a  poor  specimen  of  attempted  gothic ;  and,  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  belongings,  totally  unfit  for  its  uses.  The  State  Arsenal  on 
Portland  avenue ;  the  hired  armories  of  the  several  militia  regiments ;  the 
two  dilapidated  Firemen's  Halls  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Districts,  are 
no  ornaments,  and  all  unworthy  of  a  great  city  like  Brooklyn.  The  only 
building  worthy  of  description  is  the 

Kings  County  Court  House.  The  first  court  house  in  the  county  was 
built  at  Flatbush,  in  1685,  where  the  courts  were  held  until  its  destruction 
by  fire,  in  1832.  After  that  period,  the  courts  were  held  at  various 
places  until  finally  they  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Brooklyn  City  HaU. 
The  capacity  of  this  building,  in  course  of  time,  became  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  legal  business  of  the  city,  and  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1852,  a  committee  was  appointed  (on  motion  of  Mr.  Bergen),  by  the  board 
of  county  supervisors  to  examine  as  to  the  propriety  of  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  county  courts  and  officers.  This  committee  reported  fav- 
orably, on  January  6,  1853,  and  the  draft  of  an  act,  approved  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  was  forwarded  to  the  legislature,  who  passed  it  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1853.  Although  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  proper  site 
for  the  proposed  edifice,  delay  was  caused  by  the  diversity  of  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  tKe  most  available  location,  and  nothing  was  done  until  June 
9,  1859,  when  the  pressing  necessity  of  some  larger  accommodations  for  the 
county  offices  and  courts,  led  to  renewed  action  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
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and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1860,  that  board  took  decisive  action  npon  the 
subject,  by  deciding  to  seek  legislative  authority  to  borrow  money  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  the  needed  building.     In  March, 

1861,  a  purchase  was  made  by  the  special  committee  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, of  a  plot  of  ground  on  Fulton  avenue,  between  Joralemon  and  Livings- 
ston  streets,  belonging  to  John  Schenck,  for  $70,000,  and  the  county 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  $100,000  on  the  credit  of  the  county, 
under  provisions  of  an  act  passed  April  17,  1860.  Twenty-nine  sets  of 
architect's  plans  were  offered  in  competition,  from  which  that  made  by  Gt. 
King  &  Teckritz,  received  the  first  premium,  and  contracts  were  entered 
into  fbr  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Court  House  was  laid  Tuesday,  May  20, 

1862,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  New  York.  The 
ceremonies  were  impressive  in  the  extreme.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  the  masonic  fraternity,  and  ulso  of  the  citizens  at  large.  The  majority  of 
the  boards  of  supervisors  and  aldermen,  judges,  and  city  and  county  officials 
were  present.  Speeches  were  made  by  Gen.  Crooke,  Judge  Lott,  Mayor 
Kalbfleisch,  Dr.  Storrs  and  others. 

The  new  Court  House  consists  of  three  buildings  proper,  the  main  one 
on  Joralemon  street,  in  the  rear  all  connecting  by  corridors.  The  archi- 
tectural design  is  Corinthian.  The  material  for  the  main  building  is  West- 
chester' marble,  and  for  the  others,  brick  with  marble  trimmings.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  main  edifice  are  one  hundred  and  fortj^  by  ninety  feet,  and 
sixty-four  feet  in  height  from  the  basement  to  the  pediment.  The  cupola 
is  composed  of  ribs  and  panel-work  of  iron,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  above  the  street.  The  foundation  wall  rises  to  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  forming  a  cellar,  used  mainly  for  the  heating  apparatus,  storage  rooms 
and  cells  for  the  temporary  detention  of  prisoners.  This  may  be  called  the 
first  story.  Foijr  pairs  of  columns  rest  on  the  front  wall  of  this  story  fifty- 
four  feet  in  width,  projecting  forward  twelve  feet  and  behind  a  recess  in  the 
main  building  of  six  feet,  forming  a  colonnade  eighteen  by  fifly-four  feet  in 
front  of  the  second  story.  The  columns  are  twenty-six  feet  high  and  six- 
teen  pilasters  to  project;  one-fourth  of  their  diameter  placed  in  the  wall. 
Two  niches  placed  ten  feet  high,  intended  for  statues  some  time  hence,  and 
two  others  for  busts,  are  also  made  in  the  wall.  There  are  only  two  windows 
in  front,  the  light  being  introduced  from  the  roof.  Over  the  main  entrance 
is  inscribed,  in  raised  letters,  *^  Kings  County  Court  House,  A.  D.  1861.'' 
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PART  XIV. 

I 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Yard  and  Post  Opfick  m  Brooklyk. 

The  Navy  Yard  ^  is  located  upon  Wallabout  bay,  on  lands  originally 
forming  a  portion  of  the  old  Remsen  estate,  which  after  the  revolution 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Jackson.  Shortly  after  becoming  the 
owner  of  the  property,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  dock,^  upon 
which  he  built  a  large  merchant  ship  called  the  Canton, ^  and  afterwards 
the  frigate  John  Adams.  These  circumstances  probably  attracted  ihe  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  the  facilities  offered  by  this  portion  of  the 
Long  Island  shore  for  a  navy  yard;  but  the  navy  agent,  appointed  to  select 
a  place,  gave  his  preference  to  Newtown  Creek,^  and  endeavored  to  pur- 
chase Bonnet's  Point.  Joseph  Bennet,  the  owner,  however,  refused  to  sell 
at  any  price,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1801,  Mr.  Jackson  sold  the  pre- 
sent Navy  Yard  property  for  the  sum  of  $40,000  to  Francis  Childs,  Esq., 
agent  for  the  United  States,  who  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  transferred 
it  to  the  government,  by  whom  it  was  for  some  years  after  leased  to  a  Mr. 
Udal.  The  first  officer  in  command  of  the  yard,  was  a  Lieut.  Thorn,  who 
after  being  here  several  years,  received  permission  to  sail  to  the  north-west 
coast,  as  master  of  a  ship.  At  Vancouver's  sound  or  Columbia  river  his 
ship  was  treacherously  got  in  possession  by  the  savages,  and  Lieut.  Thome, 
seeing  no  other  alternative,  blew  up  the  ship,  with  all  on  board,  both  friend 
and  foe.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1824,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Esq.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  made  a  report  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied by  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment,  with  others,  of  Brooklyn 
as  a  first  class  Navy  Yard.  By  other  purchases  the  government  now  owns 
nearly  two  hundred  acres  in  this  vicinity,  of  which  the  Yard  proper  occu- 
pies an  area  of  forty-five  acres^  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  high  wall. 
Within  this  enclosure  are  the  various  mechanic  shops  required  in  building 
and  repairing  vessels ;  a  large  and  costly  dry  dock,  large  buildings  to  cover 
ships  of  war  while  in  process  of  construction,  extensive  lumber  warehouses, 

>  See  vol.  I,  pp.  884,  886,  886 ;  note  3,  p.  8«8 ;  vol.  ii,  95, 197, 311,  331,  361,  367. 

*  This  dock  enclosed  the  hall  of  one  of  the  British  prison  ships,  which  Gen.  John- 
son, an  eye-witness,  sajs  was  burned  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  1777. 

*  In  attempting  to  launch  her,  she  at  first  settled  on  the  ways,  and  was  only  got 
off  by  the  aid  of  crabs,  daring  which  a  man  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  crab  bar. 

*  EUiring  the  revolutionary  war,  both  Wallabout  bay  and  Newtown  creek  were 
much  used  for  harboring  the  British  vessels. 
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aeveral  marine  railways,  and  immense  stores  of  ammunitions  of  war.  Upon  an 
eminence,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  yard  proper,  ib  a  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  aged  or  disabled  seamen  belonging  to  the 
navy.  This  building  which  is  faced  with  white  marble,  presents  a  fine 
architectural  appearance.  Adjoining  it  in  the  rear,  a  smidl  but  tasted 
graveyard  offers  a  quiet  resting  place  to  those  who  die  in  the  hospital.  In 
appropriate  juxta>position  with  the  hospital  is  an  extensive  laboratory  for 
the  manufacture  of  medicines  for  the  navy.  The  chemical  and  mechanical 
arrangements  of  this  laboratory  are  remarkably  adapted  to  their  use ;  the 
laboratory  being  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  possessed  by  any  govern- 
ment. The  grounds  belonging  to  the  hospital  establishments,  comprise 
some  thirty-five  acres.  Upon  Park  avenue,  a  little  south  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
are  extensive  Marine  Barracks^  etc.,  recently  erected.  The  Naval  Lyceum, 
established  in  1833,  by  officers  of  the  navy,  is  a  literary  institution,  which 
has  a  decidedly  interedting  history  of  its  own.  It  has  a  library  and  museum, 
both  of  which  are  much  prized,  and  often  contributed  to  by  its  friends  of 
the  navy  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Dry  Dock,  above  mentioned, 
is  a  stupendous  work,  ably  planned  and  constructed.  Its  site  was  determined 
by  Col.  Baldwin  in  1826,  but  efficient  work  was  not  commenced  until  1841. 
It  was  subsequently  prosecuted  under  the  charge  of  several  engineers,  as 
follows :  Prof  Edward  H.  Courtenay,  August  1,  1841^  to  August  1, 1842 ; 
from  which  date  until  October,  1844,  it  was  suspended.  On  the  11th  of 
that  month  it  was  resumed  by  Gen.  William  Gibbs  McNeil,  who  had  charge 
until  April  1st,  1845 ;  William  P.  Sanger,  from  April  1,  1845,  to  June  23, 
1846 ;  William  J.  McAlpine  from  June  23,  1846  to  October  1,  1849;  Gen. 
Chaa.  B.  Stuart  from  October  1,  1849  to  August  30,  1851.  The  main 
chamber  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-five  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  three  hundred  and  seven  feet  long  by  ninety-eight  feet 

* 

wide  at  the  top ;  depth,  thirty-six  feet,  the  walls  being  of  fine  cut  granite. 
The  masonry  foundations  are  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
resting  upon  piles  driven  forty  feet  into  the  earth,  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  with  a  mass  of  concrete,  composed  of 
pebbles,  broken  granite  and  cement.  Timbers  one  foot  square  are  next 
dowelled  to  the  heads  of  these  piles,  between  which  concrete  is  again  filled 
in.  A  plank  floor,  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet,  covers  these  timbers, 
on  which  rests  another  course  of  timbers  and  concrete,  and  over  this,  first,  a 
course  of  stone  flagging  twenty  inches  thick,  and  second,  the  floor  proper 
of  fine  cut  granite,  the  whole  bed  from  the  surface  of  the  floor  to  the  head 
of  the  piles  being  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  piles  upon  which  this 
dock  rests,  are  nine  thousand  in  number,  the  first  one  having  been  driven  on 
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.  the  26th  of  January,  1847,  and  the  hist  on  the  12th  of  May,  1848.  The 
dock  can  be  emptied  by  steam  pumps  in  four  and  one-half  hours.  The 
total  cost  of  this  great  work  was  $2,113,173.  There  seemed  to  be  at  one 
period  a  commencement  of  a  controversy  between  the  town  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  United  States  government,  as  to  the  title  of  the  latter  to  the  land,  or  a 
portion  of  the  land,  possessed  by  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  was  never 
brought  to  any  determined  issue,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  were  actuated,  in  their  claims  by  ill-will  to  the  government,  or 
by  any  other  motive  than  a  simple  desire  to  have  their  chartered  rights 
respected.  As  Brooklyn  has  grown  in  size  and  in  commercial  importance, 
it  has  been  felt  for  many  years  that  the  occupation  of  so  large  an  area  for 
government  uses,  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as 
the  space  could  evidently  be  much  more  profitably  occupied  for  purposes  of 
manufacture,  trade  and  commerce.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  this 
government  property,  from  its  geographical  position  has  hampered  the 
growth  and  proper  expansion  of  the  city ;  and,  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh,  has  been  no  inconsiderable  impedi- 
ment to  .that  perfect  union  which  is  so  desirable  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  city.  Some  years  since  a  movement  was  initiated  for  asking  legisla- 
tive authority  to  allow  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  repurchase  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  from  the  United  States.  Could  such  negotiation  prove  suc- 
cessful, it  would  prove  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  that  locality,  by  opening 
along  the  water-front  a  more  direct  communication  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Districts.  A  movement  was  this  year  (1870)  agitated  in 
Congress,  looking  towards  the  entire  removal  of  the  Navy  Yard  from 
Brooklyn. 

The  United  States  Post  Office,  in  BrooklynA  Joel  Bunce  was  the  first, 
and  (in  1819)  Thomas  W.  Birdsall,  now  living,  the  second  post  master  of 
Brooklyn,  the  office  being  in  their  store  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Fulton 
streets  (vol.  11,  p.  59).  He  was  succeeded  by  Erastus  Worthington,  a 
stationer  and  bookseller  (see  vol.  11,  p.  226,  note,)  and  the  office  was  removed 
to  Fulton  street,  nearly  opposite  Hicks,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Atlantic 
Bank.  In  1824,  the  office  was  held  by  Mr..  Bennett,  then  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Clements,  and  by  Joseph  Moser.  In  1829,  Adrian  Hegeman  kept  the 
office,  in  connection  with  books  and  stationery,  in  Fulton  street,  near  Hicks, 
and  served  twelve  years.  In  1841,  the  late  George  Hall  (ex-mayor)  was 
appointed  post  master,  and  the  office,  being  inadequate  to  the  population, 
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1  Ck>ndeiifled  from  an  article  In  the  Brooklyn  Union  of  March  8, 1870. 
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which  has  always  inoreaaed  at  a  prodigiouB  rate  in  this  community,  was 
removed  from  Fulton  street  to  a  small  room  in  Hicks  street,  opposite 
Doughty,  in  the  rear  of  the  store  now  occupied  by  D.  R.  Benton.  It  re- 
mained there  a  few  weeks  and  was  then  removed  to  a  new  building,  twelve 
by  twenty-five  feet,  put  up  for  the  purpose,  in  Cranberry  street,  between 
Fulton  and  Henry.  At  this  time  the  whole  force  of  the  office  consisted  of 
the  postmaster,  one  delivery  and  marking  clerk  (the  present  assistant  post 
master,  Mr.  Simonson),  who  acted  as  assistant  post  master,  and  had  in 
addition  a  small  stationery  stock,  which  he  found  plenty  of  time  to  attend 
to^  and  the  mail  messenger,  Benjamin  Richardson,  who  took  the  mail  twice 
daily  to  New  York,  and  was  the  only  letter  carrier  of  the  village,  and  like 
many  other  historic  personages  survives  in  the  memory  of  many,  owing  to 
a  highly  gifted  dog  which  always  accompanied  him.  This  benevolent 
quadruped  entered  with  spirit  on  the  business  of  letter-carrying  and  evinced 
a  remarkable  relish  for  the  virtuous  shins  of  our  ancient  citizens  of  thirty 
years  ago. 

During  Mr.  Hall's  reign  the  gross  receipts  of  the  office  amounted  to  less  than 
$5,000  a  year.  In  1845,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Conkling  succeeded  Mr.  Hall,  and 
the  office  was  removed  in  Fulton  street  to  between  High  and  Nassau. 
During  his  term,  in  1848,  the  large  fire  occurred  in  this  city,  and  the  Post 
office  was  burned  down.  All  matter  belonging  to  it,  however,  was  saved 
and  removed  to  a  place  of  security,  and  the  office  was  opened  in  a  rear  room 
of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  on  the  corner  of  Cranberry  and  Henry  streets. 
Here  it  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  was  then  removed  to  No.  6  Court 
street,  in  Montague  Hall.  The  business  gradually  increased,  and  the  office 
now  boasted  three  clerks  and  six  letter-carriers.  Li  1849,  Mr.  Conklii^ 
was  succeeded  by  Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  in  whose  reign  nothing  particular 
occurred,  the  business  proceeding  quietly  and  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion. Three  more  carriers,  however,  were  added  to  the  force.  In  1853, 
Mr.  Silliman  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Van  Yoorhis,  Esq.,  and  the  office  was 
again  removed  to  337  and  339  Fulton  street,  now  occupied  by  Phil.  Grogan 
where  oysters  instead  of  letters  are  dispatched.  Here  it  remained  some  five 
years,  and  in  1857,  Mr.  Van  Yoorhis  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Peck,  and  the  office,  which  now  employed  about  twenty  carriers  and  five  or 
six  clerks,  migrated  to  Montague  street,  near  Fulton.  In  1861,  G-eorge  B. 
Lincoln  became  post  master  and  held  the  office  over  five  years.  By  this 
time  the  business  had  so  greatly  increased  that  it  had  some  ten  clerks  and 
thirty  carriers.  It  was  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  that  the  money  order 
department  was  opened,  and  several  reforms  were  also  made  to  facilitate 
business.    In  1866,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Kinsella,  Esq., 
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'^lio  was  nominated  by  President  Jolinson,  but,  not  being  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  was  succeeded  on  May  1, 1867,  by  Col.  Samnel  H.  Roberts,  and  the 
Post  office  was  once  more  removed  to  its  present  location  in  Washington 
street.  The  present  office  was  erected  and  occnpied  in  twenty-nine  days 
from  its  commencement.  In  1868,  Col.  Roberts  was  sncceeded  by  Anthony 
F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  in  May,  1869,  our  worthy  ex-mayor,  Samuel  Booth, 
Esq.,  assumed  the  post  official  chair.  The  present  force  of  the  office  consists 
of  the  post  master  and  his  assistant,  twelve  clerks,  and  forty  letter  carriers, 
and  the  gross  receipts  amount  to  over  $80,000  a  year.  About  fiflbeen 
thousand  letters  pass  through  the  office  daily,  and  the  average  daily  de- 
livery by  carriers  is  about  seven  thousand.  For  postal  purposes,  Brooklyn 
is  now  divided  into  three  parts,  Brooklyn  proper,  Williamsburgh  and 
Green-Point. 

Militia. 

The  present  militia  of  Brooklyn  form  a  portion  of  the  Second  Division  of 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  which  division  includes  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh 
brigades.  The  district  of  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  brigades  is  Kings  county, 
and  that  of  the  Sixth  the  counties  of  Queens  and  Suffolk.  Maj.  Gen. 
Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  (for  the  division  district  formerly  in- 
cluded several  of  the  river  counties),  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the 
Second  division,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  by  Gen.  Harmanus  B.  Duryea,  pre- 
viously in  command  of  the  Fifth  brigade.  He  resigned  in  1868,  and  the 
present  commandant,  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Woodward  was  appointed. 

The  Fifth  Brigade^  up  to  1862,  was  the  only  one  in  Brooklyn,  and  com- 
prised the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Twenty-eighth  (formerly  Seventy-Second) 
and  Seventieth  regiments,  all  infantry,  except  the  latter,  which  was  com- 
posed, of  three  companies  of  artillery  and  five  of  cavalry.  Gen.  H.  B. 
Duryea  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  this  brigade  by  Brig.  Gen.  Philip 
S.  Crooke,  who  resigned  in  the  early  part  of  1869,  his  command  devolving 
upon  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  G.  B.  Fowler,  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment,  and  he 
continued  until  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  National  Guard,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Col.  Cropsey,  the  senior  colonel  of  the  brigade  who  re- 
tained command  until  the  election  of  Col.  Thos.  S.  Dakin,  to  the  brigadier 
generalship. 

We  proceed,  now,  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  the  regiments  com- 
prising the  Fifth  brigade,  viz : 

The  Thirteenth  Regiment  (National  Grays)  formerly  known  as  the'Two 
Hundred  and  Forty-Fifth,  is  one  of  the  oldest*  in  the  state,  its  A  Co.  (old 
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Brooklyn  Light  Guard),  having  been  organized  in  1827.  Other  oompanies 
as  formed,  were  named  Otty  Guard,  Continental  Guard,  etc.,  each  having 
its  independent  ooBtume  and  organization.  In  1854,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  obliterate  company  names  and  assume  a  regimental  designation. 
Difficulty  was  found  in  accomplishing  this  until  1856,  when  the  regimental 
designation  was  assumed  in  earnest,  and  each  company  was  lettered  in  ac- 
cordance therewith,  and  thus  losing  all  provincialism,  they  became  consoli- 
dated as  a  full  regiment,  under  command  of  Col.  Abel  Smith,  an  experi- 
enced officer,  whose  commission  dated  from  the  year  1838. 

From  that  year  the  regiment  advanced  slowly,  but  surely,  in  its  organisa- 
tion, and  became  eventually  what  it  now  is,  an  ornament  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  and  a  pride  to  the  state.  In  1857,  the  first  attempt  at  uniforihity 
was  made,  inasmuch  as  four  companies  procured  the  gray  'uniform.  On 
Wednesday,  April  28th,  1859,  the  entire  regiment  adopted  the  gray  fatigue. 
Something  more  than  a  year  elapsed,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure 
a  full  dress  gray  uniform.  The  attempt  being  successful,  the  regiment 
made  its  first  full  dress  parade  on  April  10, 1861.  Like  the  greater  portion 
of  the  regiments  of  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  brigades,  the  Thirteenth  regi- 
ment has 'done  duty  under  the  United  States  government.  When  the  first 
call  for  troops  was  made  by  the  United  States  government,  the  Thirteenth 
regiment  at  once  commenced  recruiting.  About  the  middle  of  April,  1861, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  reception  of  orders,  it  departed  with  six 
hundred  men  under  arms.  Four  hundred  men  who  could  not  be  equipped 
and  armed  at  the  time,  after  a  few  days  joined  the  regiment.  Landing  at 
Annapolis  on  the  25th  of  May,  they  did  garrison  duty  at  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy for  some  time,  but  subsequently  were  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where 
they  remained  until  discharged.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  Dix,  however, 
they  remained  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment. 
Upon  returning  to  Brooklyn  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  who  had  accom- 
panied the  regiment,  joined  the  volunteer  force  and  returned  to  the  seat  of 
war.  Col.  Abel  Smith  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  this  time.  In 
1862,  the  regiment  again  went  to  the  front  at  the  call  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. Col.  R.  B.  Clarke,  elected  January,  1862,  then  commanded; 
John  B.  Woodward  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  S.  K.  Boyd,  major.  They 
left  the  city  at  a  few  hours  notice,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  strong. 
Proceeding  to  Suffi)lk,  Ya.,  they  did  picket  and  outpost  duty  for  three 
months,  rendering  very  important  service.  Returning  home,*  a  change 
took  place,  and  on  March  13,  1863,  Lieut.  Col.  Woodward  was  elected 
colonel.  Adjutant  W.  A.  McKee,  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  following  year 
another  call  being  made  for  the  militia,  the  Thirteenth  proceeded  to  Penn- 
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sylyania,  bnt  was  hastily  recalled  to  this  city,  by  reason  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  riot  in  New  York,  and  were  kept  on  duty  in  Brooklyn  for  a  month. 

In  1868,  Col.  Woodward  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  James 
Jonrdan,  and  he  in  1869  by  Thos.  S.  Dakin,  who  afterwards  became  briga- 
dier general  and  Lt.  Col.  Fred.  A.  Mason  was  elected  colonel  in  his  place. 
The  regiment  now  numbers  about  five  hundred  men,  in  a  fine  state  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Hie  Fourteenth  Regiment  (Brooklyn  Chasseurs),  was  organized  in  1846. 
and  had  for  its  first  colonel,  Philip  S.  Crooke,  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island, 
who  was  succeeded  in  January,  1852,  by  Jeese  C.  Smith,  and  he  by 
Alfred  M.  Wood.  Like  the  other  old  regiments,  each  company  had  its  own 
peculiar  uniform,  and  it  was  not  until  1861,  that  a  common  uniform  was 
adopted,  yiz :  the  red  zouaye  dress,  in  which  it  won  such  renown  during 
the  ciyil  war.  The  Fourteenth  has  the  most  glorious  record  of  seryioe 
during  the  war  of  any  regiment  in  the  militia,  or  of  any  regiment  recruited 
especiaUy  for  the  war.  From  the  early  and  dark  days  of  the  rebellion  until 
light  pierced  the  gloom,  the  Fourteenth  did  continued  seryioe.  Haying 
early  won  a  reputation  for  gallantry  and  intrepidity,  it  was  always  put  to 
the  front,  and  when  arduous  or  dangerous  duty  was  to  be  done,  the  Four- 
teenth  was  called  upon  to  perform  it.  Thus  it  lost  heayily.  When  the 
news  reach^  here  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  Fourteenth  regi- 
ment immediately  proceeded  to  place  itself  upon  a  war  footing,  and  its 
seryioes  were  at  once  offered  to  the  goyernment,  but  before  orders  were  re- 
oeiyed  to  march,  the  general  goyernment  refused  to  accept  any  regiment 
unless  for  a  term  of  three  years.  At  this  time  the  regiment  was  encamped 
upon  Fort  Greene,  and  those  terms  of  enlistment  were  proposed  to  the  regi- 
ment; without  a  dissenting  yoice  they  were  accepted,  and  on  May  18,  1861, 
the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth,  numbering  an  aggregate  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  officers  and  men,  under  Col.  Alfred  M.  Wood,  broke  camp 
and  left  for  Washington,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  public  who  had 
assembled  to  see  it  depart.  It  was  mustered  into  seryice  on  the  23d  of  May, 
by  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell.  Its  first  great  battle  was  that  of  Manassas 
Junction,  and  here  it  receiyed  its  name  of  Red  Deyils,  a  name  giyen  by 
reason  of  its  uniform  and  of  its  .manner  of  fighting.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  it  through  its  battles,  and  note  the  circumstances  attending  them, 
We  can  only  giye  the  names  of  the  engagements  in  which  the  Fourteenth 
participated.  These  were:  Bull  Run,  Binn's  Hill,  Falmouth,  Spottsylyania 
Court  House^  August,   1862,  Rappahannock  Station,   Sulphur   Springs, 
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Gkiinesyille,  Qroveton,  Maoasses  Plains,  Chantilly,  South  Mountun,  An- 
tietam,  Fredericksburgh,  Port  Royal,  Fitzhagh  Grossing,  Chancelloryille, 
Seminary  Hill,  Gettysburgb,  Mine  Rnn,  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Laarel 
Hill,  and  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  twenty-two  in  all.  They  were  mus- 
tered out  of  the  seryioe,  June  6,  1864,  haying  been  in  seryice  three  years 
and  seyenteen  days.  The  regiment  has  suffered  somewhat  since  its  return 
from  the  war,  and  numbers  only  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  men ; 
however,  it  is  recruiting  the  right  kind  of  men  yery  rapidly.  A  new  dress 
uniform  of  dark  blue  dress  coat  and  light  blue  pants  has  been  lately  adopted. 
Col.  Wood  being  wounded  and  captured  at  the  first  Bull  Run  battle  (see 
page  456,  ii),  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Col.  E.  B.  Fowler,  who 
brought  the  regiment  home  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1869  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Col.  W.  H.  Debeyoise,  the  present  commandant. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Eefjiment,  was  organized  in  1860,  and  Michael  Ben- 
nett was  elected  colonel,  and  remained  in  command  until  1864,  when  David 
Bokee  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation.  He  retained 
command  but  one  year,  and  resigned,  and  Caspar  Urban  was  chosen  colonel. 
He  continued  in  commend  until  1869,  and  the  then  Major  Burger  was  elected 
colonel.  At  the  call  of  the  general  government  in  1862,  the  Twenty-eighth 
regiment  went  to  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Arlington,  where  it  did  good  service  for  three  months.  While  serving  the 
United  States,  it  .built  a  fort  there,  which  was  called  Fort  Bennett,  after 
the  commandant  of  the  regiment,  which  name  it  retained  during  the  war. 
In  1863,  it  again  responded  to  the  call  of  the  government,  and  served  for 
thirty  days  in  Maryland.  Its  officers  are  Joseph  Burger,  colonel ;  Adam 
Schepper,  lieutenant-colonel;  Fred.  Abernier,  major.  The  regiment  has 
five  hundred  and  forty  men  on  its  roll.  Its  headquarters  are  comer  of 
Meserole  and  Leonard  streets,  £.  D.,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  regiment  is  in  the 
Western  District  and  part  in  the  Eastern  District,  it  has  two  armories. 
One  in  Washington  street,  W.  D.,  and  the  other  at  Turner's  Hall  in  Mese- 
role street,  £.  D.  Like  the  other  regiments,  this  one  has  adopted  a  new 
dress  uniform,  which  consists  of  a  dark  blue  frock  coat,  with  green  trim- 
mings, cadet  gray  pantaloons,  with  green  stripe,  and  cap  with  pompon.  It  is 
armed  with  Enfield  rifles.  The  fatigue  uniform  is  the  usual  one  prescribed 
by  the  state. 

Ihe  Seventieth  Regiment  (previously  alluded  to)  was  disbanded,  and  the 
artillery  portion  formed  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Fint  Battalion  of 
Light  ArtiUery^  composed  of  three  batteries,  of  three  guns  each.    During 
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the  war  it  did  duty  at  the  forts  in  the  harbor.  Its  uniform  is  the  regular 
state  uniform,  and  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  under  Major 
John  Timmons.  The  cavaky  portion  of  the  Seventieth  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Second  Cavalry  Regiment^  now  numbering  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men,  under  Col.  Wm.  J.  Cropsey. 

The  Eleventh  Brigade.  Immediately  after  the  Bull  Run  disaster,  compa- 
nies of  Home  Guards  sprang  into  existence  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
commenced  drilling  in  almost  every  church,  chapel  and  room  of  sufficient 
size,  for  such  a  purpose.  Out  of  these  separate  wganizatbus  thia  brigade 
was  organized  on  the  3Ist  of  December,  1861,  by  Jesse  C.  Smith,  who  was 
elected  its  general.  It  comprises  the  Twenty-third,  Forty-seventh  and 
Fifty-sixth  regiments,  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  Battalion,  and  the 
Howitzer  Battery.  (When  the  brigade  was  first  organized,  there  was  a  regi. 
ment  in  the  brigade  known  as  the  Fifty-second  regiment,  but,  inasmuch  as 
it  did  not  prosper,  it  was  disbanded.  Organized  by  Col.  Cole,  in  1862  and 
1863 ;  received  uniform  from  state,  and  in  1868,  the  Thirty-second  regiment 
battalion  was  organized  in  its  place).  This  brigade  is  known  throughout  the 
state  as  the  Grey  Brigade,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  national  gpiards  that  is 
uniformed  alike.  It  is  a  very  a  fine  organization,  and  in  an  excellent 
state  of  drill  and  discipline.  Its  first  commandant  was  Jesse  C.  Smith,  who 
held  the  command  until  1868.  In  1862,  he  took  the  greater  portion  of  the 
brigade  to  the  assistance  of  Pennsylvania,  when  that  state  was  threatened  with 
invasion,  and  rendered  good  service.  He  resigned  in  1868,  and  J.  Y. 
Meserole,  then  commanding  the  Forty-seventh  regiment,  was  unanimously 
elected  in  his  stead. 

The  first  regiment  of  the  brigade  thys  formed,  by  the  combination  of  the 
Home  Guard  companies,  was  the  Twenty-third  Regiment^  organized  July  14, 
1862,  and  Wm.  Everdell  elected  colonel.  This  office  he  held  until  October 
24,  1863,  when  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  an  officer  who  had  won  distinction  in  the 
field,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  As  under  the  previous  commandant, 
the  regiment  increased  in  popularity  and  strength.  In  March,  1863,  Col. 
Pratt  resigned,  and  the  then  Lieutenant-colonel  Rodney  C.  Ward  was  elected 
colonel,  and  retains  command  at  present. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  Gettysburgh  campaign,  but  was  not 
organized  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  other  cainpaigns,  in  which  the  national 
guard  were  engaged.  It  being  now  about  seven  years  ago  that  the  regiment 
was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  state,  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  many 
of  the  men  are  about  expiring,  but  the  ranks  are  being  rapidly  filled  by 
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reenlistments  and  recruiting.  The  body  is  in  fk  fine  state  of  drill  and  dis- 
cipline,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  and  it  numbers  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  men.  Lately,  a  new  uniform  has  been  adopted ',  a  cadet  gray  uni- 
form  trimmed  with  gold  and  black  for  privates :  a  dark  blue,  trimmed  with  gold 
and  Saxony  blue  for  officers,  to  which  the  field  and  staff  add  the  gold  bald- 
rick  and  belt.  *  Field-colonel,  Rodney  C.  Ward  j  lieutenant-colonel,  Stephen 
H.  Famham ;  major,  Charles  E.  Qoldthwaite. 

Forty-Seventh  Regiment.  The  young  men  of  the  Eastern  District  were 
gathering  in  companies  for  military  instruction,  when  General  Jesse  C. 
Smith  entered  upon  the  labor  of  organizing  the  Eleyenth  Brigade.  In 
March,  1862,  six  companies  haying  been  formed  and  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  J.  V .  Meserole,  who  was  then  commanding  Company  A, 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  new  regiment.  The  regiment  continued  to  in- 
«  crease  in  efficiency  and  popularity,  both  of  which  characteristics,  under  a 
later  commandant,  i1>  still  retains.  Col.  Meserole,  in  1868,  was  elected  to 
the  command  of  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  and  David  E.  Austin  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  command  of  the  regiment.  The  regiment  still  retains  its 
high  repute  for  drill  and  discipline. 

In  1863,  the  regiment,  like  the  other  organizations  of  the  state,  proceeded 
to  Pennsylvania,  when  that  state  was  threatened  with  invasion,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  draft  riots  compelled  its  hasty  return  to  its  own  city. 

Its  uniform  of  course  is  gray,  as  it  is  attached  to  the  Gray  Brigade.  It 
has  lately  adopted  a  dress  uniform,  probably  the  gayest  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, being  ornamented  with  more  gold  lace  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
fatigue  is  also  gray.  It  members  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  men : 
David  E.  Austin,  colonel ;  Isaac  F.  Geary,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Albert  H. 
Bogers,  major.  The  headquarters  of  this  regiment  is  in  Fourth  street,  near 
Grand,  E.  D.,  and  its  accommodations  are  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
regiment  in  the  second  division. 

Fifty-Sixth  Regiment,  This  body  was  organized  in  1862,  by  Col.  Tal- 
madge.  Lieutenant-colonel  Adams,  and  Major  Walsh ;  Col.  Talmadge  being 
its  first  commandant.  He  was  followed  by  Col.  Debevoise,  and  he  by  Col. 
J.  Q.  Adams.  While  under  the  latter  officer,  it  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  at  the  call  of  the  government,  for  thirty  days,  and  later  to 
Elmira,  in  this  state,  where  for  three  months  it  guarded  the  prisoners  who 
were  there  confined.  When  the  war  was  over  it  did  not  progress.  Finally 
Col.  Adams  resigned,  and  Henry  T.  Chapman,  Jr.,  then  holding  the  position 
of  major  in  the  Twenty-third  regiment,  was  found  to  take  the  colonelcy. 
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Under  his  oommand,  tbe  regimeot  advanced  rapidly  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline. As  all  the  regiments  of  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  the  uniform  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  was  gray.  Eight  companies  composed  the  regiment,  and  it 
numbered  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  at  the  time  of  its  disbandon- 
ment  in  1870. 

The  Howitzer  Battery  was  organized  August  15,  1864.  Brigadier- 
general  Jesse  C.  Smith,  then  commanding  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  detailed 
Major  E.  0.  Hotohkiss  to  organize  it,  and  that  officer  remained  in  com- 
mand for  some  time  after  its  mustering  in.  Upon  his  relinquishing  the 
commjand,  the  first-lieutenant,  Joseph  S.  Amoore,  was  elected  captain, 
and  the  battery  continued  to  grow  in  efficiency  and  numbers.  During 
the  spring  of  1868,  Captain  Amoore  resigned,  and  First-lieutenant  Ira 
L.  Beebe,  was  elected  captain.  The  battery  has  four  brass  twelve-pound 
Howitzer  pieces,  and  the  number  of  men  has  so  increased,  that  ere  long, 
more  will  undoubtedly  be  added.  The  officers  are  :  captain,  Ira  L.  Beebe; 
first-lieutenant,  W.  H.  H.  Beebe ;  second-lieutenant,  John  H.  Cannon.  The 
roll  numbers  sixty-five  men.  The  uniform  is  gray,  trimmed  with  red,  and 
is  very  neat.  The  first  appearance  of  the  battery  upon  the  streets  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  in  New  York. 

Hiirty- Second  Regiment  Battalion.  This  organization  is  comparatively 
a  new  one,  having  been  organized  as  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the  Eleventh 
Brigade,  by  special  orders,  October  24,  1868 ;  and  on  the  28d  of  November, 
1868,  special  orders  changed  the  name  to  Battalion  of  Infantry,  Thirty, 
second  regiment.  Companies  A,  B  and  C  were  mustered  into  the  service 
on  the  11  of  September,  1868,  and  Company  D,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1868, 
Henry  E.  Roehr,  major  commanding.  Headquarters  of  the  battalion  is  at 
Union  Hall,  comer  of  Ewen  and  Meserole  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  Its 
uniform  is  the  gray  fatigue.  As  will  be  seen  above,  there  are  but  four 
companies,  but  there  is  every  hope  of  its  becoming  soon  a  regiment.  Its 
present  total  strength  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  battalion  is  in 
a  good  state  of  efficiency  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  officers  and  the  brigade  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

It  was  our  intention,  (see  notice  at  foot  of  pages  438  and  439  second 
volume),  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  War  Fund  Committee,  and  of  the 
Yolunteer  regiments  from  Brooklyn,  engaged  in  the  late  civil  war.  But  even 
this,  brief  as  it  would  necessarily  have  been,  has  been  crowded  out  by  the 
unforeseen  increase  of  our  work.    This  does  not  matter  so  much,  however,  as 
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the  War  Fund  Committee  have  in  preparation,  a  history  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  labors,  embracing  a  sketch  of  the  volunteer  regimentis  of  Brookljn 
and  Kings  County.^ 

The  regiments  recruited  (whole,  or  in  part),  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings 
county,  were  the  Fifth  Artillery,  Fifteenth,  Thirty-first,  Forty-tevemUk^ 
Forty-eighth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty -first,  Sixty-seventh,  Seventy-third,  Eighty-seventh^ 
Ninetieth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second,  Oue  Hundred  and  ITurty^inih, 
One  Hundred  and  FSfty-eighth,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth,  One  Hvmdred 
and  Sixty-ftmrih,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
third,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-iiocth.  In  the  above  enumeration  of  our 
city's  contributions  to  the  war,  the  representatives  in  the  navy  have  not  been 
included  3  they  will  number  at  least  half  as  many  as  entered  the  military 
branch  of  the  service. 

'  A  Blight,  but  appreciative  sketch  of  this  committee,  will  be  found  in  the  Brooklyn 
Union,  May  8, 1866. 
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Origin  of  Sabbath  Schools  op  Brooklyn,  vol.  ii.  p,  29. 

See  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Churches  of  the  City  ofBrooJdyny  1850,  p.  19. 
In  additioD,  we  may  add  that  a  oommanioation  in  the  New  York  Religious 
Chronicle^  dated  July  26,  1826,  and  signed  by  Robert  Snow,  as  "  one  of  the 
Bnperintendents  of  the  Brooklyn  Sabbath  Union  School,^'  sayB  that  the  name 
of  that  organization  was  "  more  especially  of  Presbyterian  origin,"  his  own 
preference  haying  been  for  the  name  of  the  Village  Sunday  School.  Also, 
that  '^  when  the  school  was  first  got  up,  it  was  a  nnion,  not  of  churches,  but 
of  in  dividual  Christians  of  different  religious  persuasions,  for  neither  the 
Presbyterians  nor  the  Baptists  had  any  church  in  the  village,  when  the 
school  was  first  formed ;  that  all  joined  except  the  Episcopalians."  Our 
union  then  may  be  said  to  have  been  Reformed  Dutch  Presbyterian,  Baptists 
and  Methodists ;  but  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  have  gone  firom  us, 
and  have  formed  schools  for  themselves,  and  we  certainly  wish  them  every 
success;  but  still  the  Brooklyn ^ Sabbath  Union  School  exists,  and  will,  we 
trust,  so  exist  while  it  is  a  school.  In  reply  to  the  charge  made  against  the 
school,  that  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  one  society  (i.  e.  the  Metho- 
dists), he  denies  it  explicitly,  adding  that  "  as  regards  our  school  and  the 
Methodist  society  in  this  ^age,  it  has  been  rather  a  matter  of  complaint 
with  us  from  the  beginning,  that  the  societv  never  patronized  us  as  we 
thought  they  might  have  done  \  and,  so  far  have  they  been  from  exercis- 
ing any  control  over  us,  that  to  this  hour  some  of  their  principal  members, 
and  pious  good  men  too,  do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  believe  in  the  utility 
of  Sunday  schools  as  we  do,  who  attend  it."  As  to  the  building,  then 
erecting  for  the  school,  in  Prospect  street,  Nos.  83  and  35,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  which  had  been  laid  July  4, 1826,  ^  he  says :  "  six  gentlemen  in  the 
village  have  agreed  to  erect  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  assign  it  by  a&ir 
deed  or  obligation,  to,  and  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday 
School  Union,  reserving  to  themselves  the  use  of,  it  when  not  occupied  by 
the  school.  Two  are  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ^church;  one  is  an 
Episcopalian ;  two  are  members  of  the  Methodist  society,  and  the  other  is 
not  a  member  of  any  religious  society."  The  ^*  furniture  of  the  school  house, 
not  being  considered  as  belonging  immediately  to  the  building  itself,"  is  to 

^Pcntriot,  July  6, 1826.  Robert  Snow,  on  this  occasion,  deposited  in  the  comer- 
stone,  a  few  days  after  it  was  laid,  a  tin  box,  containing  sundry  papers,  etc.,  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  a  fall  account  of  our  Sunday  School ;  and  with  such  arrangements 
made  as  shall  secure  it  af^^ainst  beinf^  opened  until  the  year  1876  ;  then  it  may  be 
opened  and  examined,  and  such  matter  copied  from  thence  as  those  then  living;  and 
present,  may  think  proper,  and  then  to  be  replaced  for  fifty  years  more ;  after  that 
time  posterity  may  do  what  they  think  proper  with  them. 
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be  found  by  the  members  of  the  sehool  when  they  come,  "  and  they  are  now 
in  the  act  of  soliciting  from  their  friends  in  the  village,  such  help  as  they 
mi^  please  to  give  them/' 

In  1824,  Miss  Ann  Wetmore  (afterwards  the  second  wife  of  Col.  Alden 
Spooner),  commenced  a  sabbath  school  which  she  assembled  in  the  rooms 
used  for  her  day  school,  in  Poplar  street,  just  back  of  Quimby's  stove  factory. 
This  school  was  finally  assumed  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Peet,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Episcopalian  Sunday  school.  After  its  removal  from  her  charge,  she 
gathered  in  the  colored  children  of  the  village  for  sabbath  instruction  at 
her  school  rooms.  Miss  Wetmore's  day  school,  above  referred  to,  was  for 
girls  entirely,  and  attained  a  high  reputation,  being  patronized  by  the 
Pierreponts,  Hicks,  Carters,  and  other  leading  families  of  Brooklyn  at 
that  day. 
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Burch,  704, 711,  718, 718, 781, 981, 

Burden,  690. 

Burdett,  877. 

Bordon,  118. 

Burger,  968. 

Burgess,  664,  788. 

Burgs,  618. 

Burke.  16,  688,  684,  768, 771, 7T8, 

Bnrnap,  698. 

Burnet,  60,  690, 698, 767,  780, 

Bumham,  476,  817,  818. 

Burr,  476,  869. 

Burrell,  609. 

Bunrltt,  675. 

Burroughs,  68. 

BuiTows,  719. 

Burt,  769. 

Burtls,  46, 106,  668,  768. 

Bush,  966. 

Bussing,  790,  791,  854. 

Butie,  239. 

Butler.  189,  156,  818,  314,  837, 

401,  548,  667,  717,  875. 
Byrel,  660. 
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Calcntt,  588. 
Caldwell,  468. 
Cammeyer,  485, 436,  911. 
Camp,  863,  687,  784,  866,  907. 
Campbell,  462,  686,  609,  660,  788, 

7^8,916,049. 
Candee,  686. 

Canfleld,  468,  666, 704,  811. 
Cannon,  812,  601,  TOO,  701,  788. 
Cantlne,  711. 
Cappoens.  321. 
Capwell,  900. 
Carelscn,  337. 
Carelz,  143. 

Carfiy,  282,  779, 780,  781,  941. 
Carllle,  760. 
Carll,  486. 

Carman,  62,  706, 966. 
Carmicke,  919. 
Camley.  387. 

Carpender ;  sec  Carpenter. 
Carpenter,  38,  44,  01,  119,  123, 

123,  218,  656,  684,  686,  706, 


Carpenter,  continued  — 

707,  711,  750,  784,  798,  832, 

883. 
Carr,  778. 
Carroll,  829,  647,  788,  788,  748, 

744,  849,  896.      * 
Carshpw,  806. 
Carson,  184. 
Carstaense,  807. 
Carter.  Ill,  118, 158, 711.  718. 
Cartleoge,  606. 
Carver,  681. 
Carwood,  699, 601. 
Cary.  468,810,908. 
Casella,  7i»,  788. 
Cashaw,  608. 
Casperse,  830,  882,  887. 
Caspersen,  886, 337. 
Casperts,  888. 
Cassidy,  76,  786,  781. 
Castles,  206. 
Catjouw,  880, 888, 884. 
Catts,  809,  849. 
Caze,  184. 
Cazeaux,  96. 
Cershow ;  see  Carshow. 
Chadwell,  699. 

Chadwick,  788,  865,  866,1884. 
Chelsey,  180. 
Chamberlain,  770. 
Chambers,  180, 187. 
Chandler,  696. 
Chanfhiu,  911, 918. 
Chantel,  789. 
Chapln,901. 

Chapman,  900, 919, 954, 965. 
ChapMl,  451,  910,  918,  919,  981, 

988. 
Chase,  988,  988. 
Chauncey,  188, 158,  888. 888. 
Cheeney,  775. 
Cheeyer,  858,  549. 
Chekin,  909. 
Chenr,  719,  787. 
Cheshire,  464. 
Chester,  1C8, 006. 
Chichester,  196. 478, 684, 686, 810. 
ChUds,  946. 
Chittenden,  454,  468.  409,  461, 

468,  477,  849,  901,  919, 941. 
CholweU,  439. 
Christie,  817. 
Christmas,  448,  988. 
Christopher,  716, 670,  788, 
Church,  698,  881. 
Clsley,  190. 

Claes,  the  Norman,  818. 
Claes,  849. 
Clare,  873,  910,  911. 
Claflin,  901. 
Clark,  88,  38,  887,  888,  889,  407, 

675,  6H  696,  718,  717,  719, 

730,  781,  770,  778,  789,  801, 

868,  871,  891,  896,  916,  948. 
aarke,  56.  68,  68,  88,  118,  114, 

866,  286,  411,  544,  6T0,  890, 

878,  910, 918,  060. 
Clay,  868,  317,  880,  849,  858. 
Clements,  88,  386,  760,  9S8. 
Clifton,  687. 

Clinton,  41, 46, 188,  989. 
Close,  14, 135. 
Closkey,  986. 
Clussman,  868. 
Coan,  790. 
Cobham,  587. 
Cochiyeer ;  see  CockeTer. 
Cochran,  448,  689,  808. 
Cockever,  835,  849. 
Cockuyt,  313,  349. 
Cocqunt,  818. 
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Coddee,  915. 

Ckidwise,  li  168,  897. 

Coe.  182,  874. 

Ck>MD,  200,  488,  864,  877. 

Cogswell,  08& 

Colt,  666. 

Colby,  675. 

Colden,  91, 140. 

Cole,  98.  56,  181,  196,  817,  460, 

4017909.968. 
Coleman,  717. 

Coles,  212,  218,  214,  884,  890. 
Collier,  178,  858. 
Collins,  711,  717,  721,  781,  906. 
CoUyer,  418,  781 
Colson,  914. 
Colston,  988. 
Colt,  764,  80a 
Colyer,  860,  408,  474,  988. 
Combs,  49, 124,  869. 
Combs,  479,  701. 
Comstock,  402,  860. 
Cone,  768. 
Congdon,  668,  678,  688,  808,  806, 

902,919,928. 
Conger,  706. 
Congreve,  028. 

ConlUne,  49,  482,  688,  886,  878. 
Conlan,  729. 
Conner,  706. 
Connolly,  868,  726. 
Conqaenre,  886, 887. 
Conrad,  818.  / 

ConselTML  m    897,   840,  864, 

Constable,  148,  161, 168. 
Conway,  912,  916,  917. 
Cook,  14,  826,611,826,884,886. 
Cooke,  849,   868,  674,  776,   781, 

898,888,804,906. 
Coon,  816.     ' 

Coope,  14,  88,  61, 78,  708,  860. 
Cooper,  119,  124.  218,  820,  484, 

472,  701,  704,  M6,  906,  908. 
Copeland,  99,  278,  ^  288. 
Corcoran,  457,  781,  782. 
Cordman,  784. 
Comelissen,   14,  882,  886,  840, 

706. 
Cornell,  28,  86,  88,  66,  76,  106, 

110,  147,  166,   166,  150,  160, 

167,   176,   196,  202,  212,  261, 

889.  528,  644.   681,  654,  665, 

896,  865,  808,  868,  912. 
Comman,  484. 
Cornwall,  18,  14,  27,  70,  99, 468, 

608,707. 
Corson,  806, 806. 
Cortelyoa,  180, 182,  829, 848,  868, 

686. 
Costee,  916. 
Cotrel,  428. 
Conldock,  912. 
Conwenhoven,  60. 
C^el,  764. 

Covenhoven,  866,  686. 
Covert,  814,  827,  646. 
Cowan,  880. 
Cowdray,  928. 

Cowenhoven,  82,86, 168, 175, 176. 
Cox,  99,  268,  878,  886,  684,  712, 

717,  720,  742,  745,  790,  827, 

887,  889,  876. 
Coze,  688,  697. 
Cozine,  197. 
Crady,688,  584. 
Craeyen,  884. 
Craige,  849. 
Crane,  426,  482,  864. 
Crawford,  196, 707,  712,  717,  750, 

764. 


fh,  706,  710. 

[,882,838. 
Creighton,  782,  7^ 
Cresclonlm,  7^. 
Crimmin,  734. 
Crittenden,  480,  880. 
Crocker,  607,  912. 
Crockett,  117. 
Crommelin.  668. 
Cromwell,  866. 

Crooke,  446,  808, 044, 949,  961. 
Crookshank,  229. 
Cropsey,  188, 949,  968. 
Cross,  292,  429,  458,  478, 618, 666. 
Crowell,  886, 889, 856. 
Cmger,  707. 
CdUen.  826.: 
Cammines,  782. 
Conningbam,  12, 14,  08, 108, 114, 

948,  821,  6OT,  699. 
Carran,  684. 
Carrie,  712,  727. 
Carrier,  116. 
Carry,  707,  712,  718,  719. 
Cartis,  901. 

CaUer,  658, 671, 666, 838, 886, 861. 
Catter,  803. 

Catting,  166,  586,587,  642,  648. 
Cayler,  109,  296,  461,  468,  762, 
806. 


Dakln,  040,  061. 

Dale,  705. 

Dallis,  727. 

Daly,  807. 

Dana,  891. 

Dandy,  878. 

Daniel,  917. 

Danaber,  726. 

Darbee,  088. 

Darmecy,  756. 

Davenport,   448,  670,    750,  796, 

881,  912,  918,  917. 
David,  849. 
Davidson,  886. 
Davison,  892. 
Davis,  75,  76,  414,  416,  428, 660, 

690,  607,  772,  778,  809,  864. 
Davol,  886. 

Dawson,  48,  49.  68,  278, 629,  726. 
Deaffenbach,  727. 
Dean,  14,  18,  87,  288,  522,  601, 

601,606,609.821,868,  906. 
De  Beaavois,  148. 
De  Bevoise,  86,  66,  84, 148,  144, 

145,146,   148,  164,165,  271, 

820,  874,  382,  686,  660,  861, 

870,872,952,964. 
Decatar,  142,  886. 
De  Cbarms,  817. 
Decker,  782. 
De  Forest,  :858. 
De  Granw,  545,  647,  024. 

geOraw,  148,  651,706. 
e  Gray,  712,  718. 
De  Qnisbe,  627. 
De  Gasman,  740, 
Dc  Hass,  707,  710,  919. 
De  La  Croix,  821. 
Delamater,  880. 
Dclancey,  623,  675. 
De  la  Salle,  741. 
De  la  Vail,  848. 
Dellert,  815. 
De  Laynes,  727. 
Del  Veccbio,  440,  940. 
Domarest,  048,  811,  868,  886,  888. 
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D'Meyer,  887. 

Denbam,  764. 

Denike,  718. 

Dennison,  666,  866. 

De  Norman,  807,  818. 

Denton,  154,  180,  912,  218,  229, 

686,  706,  849. 
Denyse,  606. 
Depracbl,  687. 
De  Selding,^. 
De  Sason,  899. 
Devancine,  188. 
De  Vinne,  77. 
De  Voe,  86.  46,  64,  67, 126,  809, 

814,  816.  827,  876,  400. 
Deyyr,  938,  937,  980. 
De  Witt,  820, 828,  848,  849. 
De  Zeng,  688. 
Diaz,  782. 
Dickerman,  728. 
Dickerson,  675. 
Dietz,  728,  816. 
Dike,  818,919. 
Dikeman,  14, 19,  27,  68, 169,  217, 

261,  645,  547,  668,  706,  868, 

867. 
Dill,  869. 

Diller,  668,  670,  846. 
DiUingbam,  811. 
Dimon,  645,  547. 
Dirckse ;  see  Dircksen. 
Dircksen,  887,  849. 
Ditmars,  822. 
Dixon,  762. 
Dobbin,  888. 
Dobbins,  607. 
Dodge,  28,  50,  756,  881,  085. 
DoUner,  885. 
Donevan,  614, 942. 
Dongan.  845,  849,  860,  521. 
Donnelly,  917. 
DooUttle,  218. 
Doorls,  788,  784. 
Doremas,  186. 
Dorland,  176. 
Doty,  689. 
Doagbty,  10, 14, 16, 18, 86, 88, 52, 

M,  66.  66,  77,  110,  121,  194, 

186,  127,  198,  848,  544,  596, 

609,  600,  601,  602,  608,  604, 

605,  607,  658,  726,  868,  821, 

808,866. 
Douglass,  580,  628,  666,  096,  846, 

819,898,968,982. 
Dove,  916. 
Dow,  115, 116, 117,  699,  780,  781, 

802,  806,  896. 
Dowling,  720. 
Downer,  768. 
Downing,  60,  90,  446,  710. 
Dows,  009. 
Doxey,  728. 
Doyle,  618,  670 
Draper,  429. 
Drew,  280, 428.  ^ 
Driggs,  401. 
Dring,  906. 
Drdge,  816. 
Drowne,  618,  675,  680. 
Daane,  521,  682. 
Dubois,  420.  618,  882,  888. 
Dackwitz,  668. 
Dndley.  697,  820. 
Daffleld,  164, 166. 
Dn  Flon,  1^  818,  262,  601,  906, 

908. 
Danbar,  717,  721. 
Dancan,  110,  688. 
Dnnbam,  884,  826,  881,  840,  875, 

920. 
Dnnn,  096, 762. 
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Doiret,  «»,  ni.  S97,  Ue,  S4T, 

laa,  tei.  tu,  m,  id,  TK, 

8M,8W,>tt. 
DnIlOD,  -m. 

Dwii-bt,rae,B88,ete. 


Bdull,  SM. 
Ed«udB.U«. 
BdwlD,  HN. 
EeUe.  MB,  UO. 
B^lellOD.  Tie.  Til. 

Elbertoen,  831.  S4S. 
Klklna.  TOe,  'VM. 
BUlBKOod,  S84. 
Blliott,  •me.  SOB. 

siiu.m 

KIUmu,  065. 
BUawnrtli,  KR,  ESt. 
BlmeDdo^  w,  880. 
El;,  SM. 


Bndera.  TST.  TSl. 

Bngles,  as.  IT,  4t,  IIB,  BW. 

EOTU^  tMJ. 

Srllcb.  Bia. 

BduUbMId.  S3T. 

Eit«e,  WO.  TIS. 

Enlner.  8». 

Krani,  W.  Wt,  Ml.  410.  TSS,  TR, 


nrenBi,  on. 

Ererlt,  18,  IH,  IB, »  44.  4B,  IM. 

1«,  fla,  1ST,  iBb,  MB.  601. 

Bwen.  888. 


Fuwi,  809,  717.  TIB.  W. 
F^nn&D,  S90. 

Falk.  Blrf. 
VaUmer.  806. 
fuelly.  TSl. 
Fanntue.  789.  6i 
FirUn,  B80. 

Fmri^  nc,  4ac 

F«rn«n,  TSB,  TS8. 
FMngnt.4BS.'48e. 


Famn,  m,  TSfl. 
Futi.lsi,  m. 
F»Y,  488. 
Fellow*.  TIS. 
Fell,  781. 
Fellai.  BBS,  888. 
FeotOD,  481. 4T8. 

FeDwick,  en. 

FargUKm.  Tte,  T4S. 

Penl,  914. 

Ferrla,  189.  Tn,8n. 

Fiei^'  IBS 'an,  an.  sst.  ns,  tb. 

Fleck.  890. 


Flih«r,  Bl.  U.  8i,  »e,  77S.  784, 


Plik,  S 


?j"7-.. 


fi^0.  fi 


Fllzpitrick.  ix,  940. 
FllKg.  87B. 
FlatB.816. 
Flee(,I6S. 
Fletihner.  81S. 
Flelcber,  TDD.  714. 
FlorencB,  910. 919.  BIT. 
Flowers.  S6. 
Floy,  TOT. 
Flojd,  888. 
Flvnn,  eiO. 
Folej,  e«4,  874. 


Fonleyn.  8SS. 
Fonlm.  814,  380. 
Foote.  441.  449. 


Fnemui,  808,  S 


Vriea,  i88.'9S9. 

FrlBln,  400. 

Froet,  SS7. 884,  B44,  7SS.7T9,  WO, 

eOB. 
FrotlilDghun.  448. 4S9,  e»,  901, 


Fnnk.  694,  6l4. 
Porblth.  l91.  BOT. 

ffl,40.41.  48.78,74,  78, 


Gaddli.7W. 
Qaffiiay.  809. 

oai(i,-na. 


Omnetl,  811,  718,  870,  WI.  9IS. 
0«rrlK>D.  IS.  14,  IS.  94,  30.  SB, 


OaUleid,  88. 
an,  818. 
QeuT.HH. 
Onrf.BBa. 

0«ilifdE«,N6. 
Gooise.TOe. 
Oania.  jm,n«.8»B. 
Qerretv.  T83. 

UerrlWsSS,  384,  StS.  897. 


bert,  108.  718,  7M,  7T0i 


OUea,  TS,  «M.  OU.  819. 
OUleapie.  an,  SSB. 

amid.  7». 

Olllllaad.  909. 
QllmoK,  460. 


Gladden.  798. 
aieuon.  798, 7SS,  791 
GlelTeB.  Sa,  79.  01.  n,  600.  Ot. 
"       .,708,71"  -~^— 

iid,tt6. 

aoedel.eil. 


.   .    ..,TOe,TlS, 
Godd»d,tt6.« 
aoedel.eil. 
Ooaii.  117. 

aoeU.81S. 
OaldUiwalte,9U. 


QoodniLieS. 
aoodrldi.  14S.  988. 
Ooodeell,  706.  709,  T17.  719.  790. 
aoodauin,  SlIL  . 

Qoodvln,  JWa.  7SI.  739.  788.    * 
aordon.  868. 

Oorse,  TIT,  TH. 
QOFB,  860. 
Qothara,  TOT.  719. 
Googh.  790. 
QonTd,  669. 
GoDldJDK.  81T. 
Grace,  016. 
Gncie.  67. 

araham.  B8,  94,  09,  101.  WO,  9«. 
408.  441.  ^.  4ST.  635,  Stt, 
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OnTet.  aa.  174. 

Qnw.-m. 

any.  17B.  Tia,  BSl,  BID,  MS,  See, 

9is.na. 

Oneley,  «8s! 

Oteeo^  je.  lis.  U4,  MB.  Tie.  MB. 

Orwne^  116.  1».  14a.  411, 97S. 

104.  TIB,  THS,  74A  808. 
Qreenleor,   MO,    683,  T4T,  748,. 

88B. 
OrmniTood,    86,   »,  M6,    4», 

4m,  Hri,  w,  ne,  «is,  «Be, 

TSi.  BK^nO,  MS.  s». 
Qragorj,  HTS. 
Orelg.  887. 

gmtbt,  aao,  tn. 

Grei.  918. 

Griffln,  «I,  me,  TIB,  787.  788. 

Grlfflnff.SK. 

Orm^  44a,  401,  486,  ttW. 

GrlBg.  14. 

Orlmm.  7S9. 

OrlKom,  479. 

Oriawold,  8OT.nO,4n.'m. 

Grogm.m. 

On»er,  684, 68S. 

GiOTSg,  BSl. 

Ouhw,  788. 

Oaioa,  eesi,  608, 681, 68S,  «ga.aw. 

GalBbtrtTMS. 
OulKhard.  BIS. 
Gnllck,  »e. 

Gar.  97.'  101, 108. 
OjeberMan,  3IR. 


idltOD,  IW.  8B1,  8Se,  868,  807, 
HO. 
nmond.  KB,  016,  71B,  768. 


Hi J.  „ 


1,  MO.  70T.  709. 
'.  »li  91G.  n6| 
0,  991.9S3. 


HirULom.  H.  88. 
HuTev,  TTO.  7BB. 
Hubnwck.  4S8. 

HuUni.  600,  801,  098,  a»,  810. 

HaallDin,  668.  70B,  BiS,  m 

HilclL^lB. 

EMM,  468,  TOT,  TOa,  71*,  7Ii 

714,  7W.  746. 

HftUiaw*T.  8QM64. 

BtnpbDUiD,  7x7,  7S4. 


iwkB,Ba 


i.i4i.B( 


Hawtbonie,  783. 
H»7,8«. 
H^BlLlCM,  817. 

Hvues.  MS,  619. ) 
718,  787,  858,  81 
801. 

Huird,  SIS,  680. 


Hedg«,901. 

Heenei.  160,  7X,  736,  868. 
Ei^mui.  UE,  fi9,  MS,  S80,  SBa, 
479,  898.  849, 860,  9R,  MT. 
effflnUch,  815. 


BflndrickBOD,  BS,  ISI,  100,  330. 

701,860. 
Hsnidi^e,  651. 
Henrietu,  B5. 
Hennlsr.  980. 
H<D*luw,  14,  190.  6»,  863,  666, 

7«,  ^  830, 887,  na 
Benrj,  14, 104.  8^ 
HenaoD,  701,  108.  731. 
Hepbnm,  XO. 
Herbert.  14,  SO  Jl.  18,  ST,  S8.  80, 

111,  114,  YH,  T06.  836,  888, 

Hemuuice,  834. 


Her^,  911,  e 
HerncSnil,  81 


Icka.  0, 14,  36, «,  BO.  M,  66, 64, 
77,  SB,  fln,  108, 104,  iOb,  119, 

in,  IM.  184. 195.  «»,  ns, 

MS,  OW,  533,  544.  flOS,  66S, 
TD3,  Til.  741.  70S,  TW,  835, 


Hi  ,  765,  Tio,  na, 

Hodgeii,  491^  611, 888. 
BodgHD,Tlt. 

Bo^W, 

Hoflmui,  817. 

Hogu,  ISO,  48S.  TtT.  880,  939. 

Bt^boam.  661. 

B^Sild,  TM,  780,  TSt,  868,  no. 

Bomi,n9. 

HolmBe,  88,  046,  OIT,  768. 

Homo,  ni. 

Homer,  688,  885. 

Hood,  TM. 

Hoolej.WT. 

Bope,7T4. 

HopUne,  US. 

Honflel^,  88,  91,  M,  119,  110. 

Ill,  1407868. 
BouKk.  IBS,  173. 
HolcUf»,l66. 
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Stoothoff,  187,  698,  609,  891. 
Stopford,  710,  717. 
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90S.  903,  919,  944. 
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Stout,  774. 
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Stranafaan,  888,  499, 466, 476, 651, 
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Btrebeck,  700. 
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A. 

Aander  Ylj  road,  108. 

Abbey  Tar. 

AbolitioD  of  BlaTery,  act  for 
the,  66. 

Academy,  the  Adelphi,  878,  884. 
the  firooklyn  Female,  803 
of  Design,  494,  919,  921,  922. 
of  Eclectic  Medicine,    the, 

834 
ofMuBlc,  429,914.916,  918, 

919,  921.  928. 
Huntington,  287. 
St.  Joseph's,  740. 
St.  Patrick's,  729. 

Act  for  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
66. 

Adella,  the  privateer,  187. 

Adelohi  Academy,  498. 

Aemnem,  settlement  of,  829. 

Age,  the,  951. 

AericaUaral  Soc.  of  K.  Co.,  197. 

Alarm  bell  raised,  278. 

Aldermen,  first  board  of,  248. 

Almshoase :  see  instltntions. 

American  Steel   Co.'s    Works, 
687. 
Champion,  the,  937. 

AndruB,  patent,  in  Bnshwick, 
812. 

Anziei^r,  the,  988. 

Appleton's  printing  and  bind- 
ing establishment,  587. 

Apprentices'  Library,  the,  28, 
24,  118,  117,  203,  223,  224, 
2S5,  227,  236,  252,  686,  899, 
908,929.981. 

Armory  Building,  B.  D.,  676 

Armory,  the  City,  252. 

Art  Association ;  Union;  Soci- 
al ;  see  Association. 

Artesian  Well,  227. 

Absooiationb  and  Socixti^  : 

Art,  917,  921,  928. 

Social,  918. 

Union,  917. 

American  Dramatic  Fund,  683. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans, 868. 

Athenaeum,  923. 

Benevolent,  of  Church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  858, 

Brooklyn  Industrial,  800,444. 

Brooklyn  Protestant  Benevo- 
lent Library,  276,  860. 

Columbia  Literary,  897. 

East  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  Chria- 
tian,  863. 

Eastern  District,  Miss.  Ref., 
869. 

BccleBton  Literary,  800,  807. 

Emerald  Benevolent,  262,  866. 

Erin  Fraternal  Beneficial,  112, 
251,  866,  895,  981. 

Excelsior  Base  Ball  Club,  926. 

Exempt  Firemen's,  of  Brook- 
lyn, 298,  408,857,868. 

Everett  Literary,  897. 

for  Improving  Condition  of 
Poor,  346,  275,  886,  896. 


AsBociationB  and  Sodeties : 
for    Relief    of     Volunteers' 

Families.  448. 
for  Relief  of  Respectable  Aged 

and  Indigent  Females,  sSl. 
Germania,  Club,  the,  926. 
Hamilton  Literary,  the,  286, 

265.  896,  002. 
Home  Relief,  442. 
Kings  Co.  Lodffe  Library,  807. 
Long  Island  Historical;  see 

Societies. 
Mechanics,  102. 
Mechanics     Exchange,     400. 
Mus«eola,  472,  897. 
of  OfflcerB  of  Ist.  L.  I.  Regt., 

472. 
Prospect  Park  Fair  Grounds, 

493,  924. 
Relief  of  Navy  Yard  Smiths, 

448. 
Seventeenth   Ward  Soldiers' 

Aid,  446. 
Soldiers'  Home,  475. 
Union,  498. 
Young  Men's,  402. 
Young  Men's  Christian,  398, 

408,  868.904. 
Young  Men's    Literary,  408, 

896,904. 
Washington  Sick  Supporting, 

868. 

Sodetiet. 
Assistant,  18. 
Baptist  Social  Union,  855. 
Benevolent  and     Religious; 

Bee  Institutions. 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclec- 
tic Medicine,  884. 
Brooklyn  ClU  Bible,  285,  287. 
Brooklyn  Christian  Aid,  859. 
Brooklyn  Catholic  S.  S. 
Union,  860. 

Church  Aid,  848. 

Church  Charity  Foundation, 
848. 

Club,  928. 

Colonization,  284. 

Convocation     for     P.     E. 
Church  Extension,  860.    ■ 

Dental,  834. 

Dorcas,  109, 112. 

Female  Bible,  287. 

Employment,  800,  847. 

Tract,  14. 

for  Improving  Condition  of 
Poor ;  see   Associations. 

Home  Mission  (M.  E.),  721. 

Horticultural,  800,  920,  928. 

Humane,  194,  195. 

Industrial  School  Associa- 
tion, 841. 

Industrial  School,  B.  D.,  861. 

Liberal  Christian  Union,  865. 

LibrarvofE.  D.,  903. 

Sunday  School  Union,  37, 
261,421. 
Brothers    of  the    Christian 

Schools,  741. 
Brotherhood  of   P.    E.    Ch. 

of  B.,  867. 


Associations  and  SodetieB : 

ChUdren's  Aid,  408. 

Church  Aid,  851. 

Emerald  Benevolent,  788. 

Emmett  Benevolent,  279. 

Franciscan  Brothers,  741. 

Free  German,  295. 

for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  491. 

Franklin  Debating,  295,  897. 

Enterprise,  the.  111. 

Howard  Benevolent,  406. 

Jersey,  586. 

Kings  Co.  Agricultural  and 
Domestic  mannlhctures,  931. 

Kings  Co.  Medical,  78,  89, 
442,883. 

Kings  Co.  Homopopathic,  923. 

Kings  Co.  Sabbath  School,  229. 

Laborer's  Union  Beneficial,27S. 

Ladies'  Lint,  443. 

Ladies  Loyal  League  of  So. 
Brooklyn,  466. 

Ladles  Samaritan.  782. 

Liberty  Soldiers  Aid,  4T6. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  741. 

Loisian,  659. 

Long  Island  Historical,  4S, 
166,  460,  461,  899,  902,  916, 
923. 

Meek.  A  Traders  of  B.,  781. 

New  England,  of  B.,  379, 866. 

North  Brooklyn  Bible,  860. 

Protestant  Mutual  Beneflt,296. 

Orphan  Asylum,  288. 

Philharmonic,    914,   932,  928. 

Shamrock  Benevolent,  366,865. 

St.  Cecilia,  111,  909. 

St.  Charies  Institute,  807. 

St.  Nicholas  of  Nassau  Is- 
land, 258, 280,  867. 

St.  Patrick's,  866. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  848. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  785. 

SiBters  of  Mercy,  740. 

Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  740. 

Sisters  Of  St.  Joseph,  740. 

Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St. 
Francis,  741. 

Social,  Literary  and  Christ- 
ian Union.  416. 

Sunday  School  Union  of 
N.  Y.,  26. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  443, 604. 

Tammany,  46, 188. 

Thistle  Benevolent,  306,  857. 

Temperance,  384. 

to  Suppress  and  Prevent 
Vice  In  Town  of  BL  18. 

Union  for  Christian  Work,  866. 

Union  S.  School,  800. 

Visiting  Sick,  868. 

Visitation,  Convent  and 
Academy;  789. 

Wllllamsburgh  Bible,  400,  860. 

William  sbuii^h  City  Mis- 
sion, 403,  860. 

WUliamsburgh    Medical,  403 

Woman  8'  Relief,  460,  469, 
466,  476. 

Y.  M.  Ch.,86S. 

Young  Men's  MlBsionary,  396. 
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AarlDinc :  H«  toatltDtloDa. 
Atlutlc  Bull.  «B.  380.  9fi3.  S 
Alluitic  1 


Atlantl 


dKc  Dockn  ft    Basin,  Kt, 
■  "  BB  Comp»nj,  BOB. 


AtlutlC 

AUanllcii 

Atlultc  SI,  Ferrv,  WO. 
AUantlc  Wbili  Li»d  Co.,  STT. 

Aold  LsDK  Sjne  Idd,  83.  ». 

B. 

Buhs'i  Dlatlller;,  1%.  391,  tS6, 

193. 
Bukelldir't  Retnat,  T». 
BalHlair  Fum.  IM. 
BalalsT  Eonw,  M8. 
Bakar'a  Taaen.  109. 
Baltic  SloTsa,  BTG. 
Bank  ColRa  House,  aiB. 

AtUn'Uc.  6S,  WO.  159.  MB. 
BroaklTD    Bsvliua.  SB.     ItT. 

138.  an.  833. 

Brooklja ;  HS  Brookljm. 

Kirmon  Bod    ClUteDa,    409. 
Onen  Point  BiTlnga.  41A. 
Elngt   Co,    SaitogD  (B.  D.,, 

4K.  498. 
Lone    lelu^  13^    tTI,   »1. 

Long  lelaud  Finnen  A  Ue- 

chinics'.  IBO. 
LoDglMlaad  Saving).  IM. 
MechBDlce^    of  Brooklyn.   60. 

■ns.  381.  SOB.  448. 
UBChanlca'       of      WtlUama- 

borgti.  401 
MercSuta',  9S. 
Naa»n,33i 
Nasun  National,  TV, 
ofWllllamabnisti.SBS. 
Baptist  cbarch  ;  lae   CharvhH. 
Bapilat  Bsbbatli    Scbool ;    bm 

Baptist  Soc'lal  UdIdd,  8». 
Barber  ahop,  Ural,  IB. 
Batli  SldoD  433. 


Erie,  Dry  Do<^.  4S3. 

Ksnt  ATenae.  SSS. 
Battle  UlU,  IBO,  ITU. 
Battle  Paaa..lTQ. 
Baiter  fttent  In  Bnahwlck,  8H, 
BeadEl  hoaiie.  STB. 
Boar  light  Id  Qreen  Point,  41B. 
Bear  Hhoutlog  In  Buabwlck,  385. 
Bedford.  174.  £03, 
Bedford  Avenue.  340, 
Bedford  Comera.  34.  1T4. 
Bedford  Green.  810, 
Bedford  Sunday  Scbool.  !30, 
Benevolent     aesoclatlona.   S04. 
8S0. 

t    at   Bnahwkk, 


loclet;,  tbe  North  Brook- 


Barlow,  Bdgar  John.  OTt. 
Baaselt,  Rev,  Jobn,  3B0. 
Bell ;  BM  Orabam. 
Bennet,  OeorEe.  1811, 
Blreh.Oeo.  L,.  Ml. 
Blgelow.  Wm..  881, 
BiTas,  Neilab.  410. 
Booth.  Samnel.  4TS, 
BruHh,  ConkllD.  389. 
Badiagton,  Rev,    Wm,  Ivsa, 

Carj,  Wm'    H,,  TBI. 
Copeland.  Edward,  ast. 
Cujler,  Rev.  Tbeo,L„TBa. 
'DawBon,  nenr;,  4S. 
Drowue.   Rev,     T.    SlaBotd, 

081, 
DongbtT,  John.  04. 
Dow.Joaiab,  116. 
Downing.  Cob  8j,  81, 


ininoam,  ifavja,  Dtf4. 
Onivea.  Rev.  Jobn  T.,  IK. 
Dwfghl,  Rev,  Haitr1ceW.,U«, 
KaKTie,  Mr..,  BO, 
ElmendorT,     Rev,    Antbtm;, 


Oleavea.  Mattbew 


Blognphiee : 

Patcnen,  Jacob.  OT. 
Pblllp,  Frederick  A.,  TS. 
Pblllp,  WItlUm  (OodlreT),  79. 
Pblllp,  William  H.,  TO. 
Pierce,  Rev,  N.P,,S*J. 
Pierrepont.  HeieUah  B,.  147. 
Pow^r.  SamnelB..  437. 
Powen,  Oeonte.  Sea..  108. 
Rapelje,  Diana,  61, 
Rlcbarde,  Col.  Daniel,  BTT. 
Rondtbaler.  Rev.  Edward,  SIO. 
Rueeell.  Rev.  Frank,  800, 


Scbenck,  Bev,    Noah    Hunt, 

SeamsD,  David.  10, 
Smith,  CymBP,,  383. 
Smith,  Samue],  IIST: 
Snow.  Robert.  30, 
Spraene.  Joaepb,  3T0. 
Spooner,  Alden,  938.  Ml. 
Btmnaban,  J,  S.  T,.  679, 


Swertco'pe,  John    Valentin^ 

Talmage,  T,  De  Witt.  T49. 
Talmaage,  Thomaa  G,.  rx. 
Thompson.  Jonathap  i« 
Thompann.  William. 


Mcrttln,  Andrews.  35, 
Moaer.  Joeeph.  81, 
Murphj,  Henrj  C.  360, 
Morphy.Jolin.  »4, 
NcBblit,  Rev.  Semnel.  064. 
Nichols,  Robert,  SK. 

Pannsnller,  Andre,  ITS. 


ring.  III 
Wells,  Joti 


Rev,  i(An  D,,  TOO, 
111,  Dr.  Uatlhew,  TT, 

SAleiandar, 
eor      "      • 


Wlaa,  Qeotge : 
Wood,  A.  M.. . 


lasvllle.  410. 


Woodhnll,  Rev,  Selah  S,,  816. 
WorthlDgtoa,  EtastDs,  330, 
Wortman,  Rev.  Denis.  Jr,.  flSl 

Black  Horao  tavern,  80, 14B,  laS. 

Black  Peg,  144, 

Blair.  Batea  and  Co,'BDlatllletT, 

Bulldlnga,  388. 

Wallaboat,  338, 
Vacation,  IKS.  3S1, 
Eatlmateii    and  Die- 


Boermn  hooaa  at  Bnahwlck,  Sm. 
Bocmm'a  Tavern,  40, 
Boenun'a  Woods.  306, 
Bogna  ptiKlMnallon.  4T3. 
Boomtfea  Book,  IBS, 
BoBwUck :  aee  fiDsbwlck, 
Botanical  Garden  of  N.  T,,  ITS— 
Boohdarlea    of   WUllamBborgG 


nlvComi 
to^aval 


I,  467,  473. 
ta,471. 

6. 

swery,  JobisOQ's.  393;  Frla'a, 
688 ;  Long  Island,  111 ;  Lleb- 
mann'B,    688;    ScbneiderX 
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Brick  bnlldlngs  flrat  erected,  SO. 

and  stone  buildings  in  vil- 
lage, 809. 
Brig  LaHaso,  905. 

Trio,  90a. 
Brigade,  Eleventh,  450,  468. 

Irish,  440. 

29d  Infkntry,  S57. 
Brooklyn  Concert  Hall,  910. 

Lycenm,  117,  289,951,  964, 
9H0,  780,  996.  897,  896. 

Morning;  Advertiser,  988. 

A  L.  I.  Christian,   Commis- 
sion, 469,  468,  474,  476. 

A  Montana  Ins.  Co.,  i6. 

A  Newtown  R.  R.  Co.,   99. 

&  Newtown  Tnmplke,  819. 

Phalanx,  446,  466. 

Press,  997. 

Skating  Clnb,  488. 

Skating  Rink,  496. 

Snow  Scene,  99, 196. 

Star,  ^941. 

Sunday  School,  91. 

Sunday  School,  Union  860. 

Taxpayer,  989. 

Troop  of  Horse,  40, 109. 

Union,  69. 

Union  Ferry  Co..  647. 

Water  Co.,  986,  609. 

White  Lead  Co.,  994,  904, 
896. 

Woman^s  Bible  Society. 

Tacbt  Club,  448. 
Brooklyn  sixty  years  ago,  88. 

Advertiser.  989. 

Artillery,  901. 

Atheneenm,   966,   996,     897, 
899,  901,  910,  918,  998. 

Bank,  288,  954,  978,  989,  479. 

Basin,  588,  680,  581. 

Brass  A  Copper  Co.  686. 

Llghtguard,  MO. 

Chasseurs.  951 . 

Census,  1890, 197. 

Churches      and      misalon 
schools,  686. 

CityBible  Society,  966,  987, 

City  Flour  mills,  486. 

City  Mission  A  Tract  Sec., 

849. 
News,  942. 
Mission. 

City  Guards,  974,  989. 
Club,  47«,  996. 
Commercial  College,  878. 
Daily  Advertiser,  966. 
Daily  News  and  L.  I.  Times, 

Daily  News,  974, 084. 
Daily  Times,  988. 
Eagle,  966.  984. 
Evening  Star,  997,  984. 
Female  Academy,  809,  880, 

881. 
Fernr,  18. 

No.  17,  fire  engine,  608. 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  41, 69,  916, 971. 
Freeman,  989,  988. 
Oas  Light  Co.,  991,  996,898. 
Greenwood  and  Bath  Plank 

Road  Co.,  905. 
Howard    Colored    Orphan 

Asylum,  886. 
Heights,  46,  601. 
Heights  Seminary,  448,  878, 

m. 

Improvement  Co.,  688. 
Institute,  76,  104,  980,  788, 
788,880^886,808. 


Brooklyn  Insunnce  Co.,  117, 
929.  090. 

Jamaica     and      Flatbush 
Turnpike,  196. 
Brown's  In&n^  Company,  88. 

Mills,  181. 
Bryant  and  Stratton^s  College, 

878. 
Buckbee^B  Alley,  66. 
Buildings,  Cary's,  981 :  Blake's, 

986;   City.    969;  Franklin, 

789 ;  Jones's  164 ;  St.  Ann's, 

90;  Squires,  986. 
Buildings  in  Brooklyn,  in  1891, 

'99,^98,  *48,  '48,  '68,  900,909. 

910,  m,  3^498. 
Buildings    of    brick,  first,  60. 

denartment  for  survey    of. 

Bull  baiting  in  Williamiburgh, 

886. 
Bull  Creek,  168.  169. 
Burial    ground    of     Middagh 

fkmily,  86. 
Bumham^s    Gymnaalum,    184, 

496. 
Burying  ground    on  Brooklyn 

Hefghts,  64. 
Bushwick,  869. 

Busbwick,  addreas  of,  to  •Wash- 
ington, 866. 

assessment  of  improved 
lands,  868. 

application  for  privil^ea  by, 

bounds  of,  846. 
celebration  of  peace,  867. 
census  and  tax  list,  841. 
census  of  1886, 808. 
consolidated   with    Brook- 

lyn,  800. 
Creek,  891,  897,  890. 
Cross  Roads,  609. 
Church  bell,  856. 
Church,  871. 

Church  Sunday  School,  980. 
delegates  to  convention  of 

Dutch  towns,  838. 
election  of  magistrates  and 

constables.  840. 
Episcopal  Church  in,    844, 

fence    viewers   appointed, 

840. 
first  church  edifice  in,  866. 
first  house  in,  890. 
first  schoolmaster,  888. 
first  school  house  in,  878, 

ao4. 

first  sermon  in,  848. 

Green ;  see  Het  Dorp. 

petition  to  erect  common 
fence,  886. 

inhabitants  to  remove  into 
village,  880. 

kll,  811.  831,898. 

liberty  pole,  878. 

magistrates  appointed.  880. 

magistrates  summonea  to 
court,  840. 

money  extorted  firom  inha- 
bitants of,  887. 

new  graveyard,  874. 

occupied  by  Hessians,  860. 

old  graveyard,  874. 

petition  for  new  path,  889. 

patent,  846. 

confirmatory  patent  to,  868. 

population   in,   1814,   1890, 

poor  tax,  846. 


Bushwick,  remesented  in  N.  T. 
Plrovincial  Congress.  860. 
revolutionary  anecdote  in, 

<Xra. 

riot  in,  869. 

request    for  meadow  land, 
881. 

romantic  incident  in.  858. 

taxed  for  support  of  minla- 
ter  848 

taxM  by  the  English,  844. 

village  laid  out,  890. 

clerk  of  records  ot,  841. 

Washington's  reply  to  ad> 
dress  ot|866. 

Chemical  Works,  688. 
Bushy  Plains.  L.  I.,  106. 
Butchers  of  Brooklyn,  early,  8& 
Buttermilk  Channel,  196,  fintt. 


€• 

Cabs  introduced  in  Brooklyn, 

947. 
Calico  ball,  467. 
Calvary  Cemetexr,  686. 
Campbell's  prindng  press  man- 
I        nfactory,687. 
^Canal  firom  uowanus  bay,  988. 
Capltoline  Club,  445. 
Carll's  stables,  44. 
Carman's  tavern,  69. 
Carroll  Park,  699. 
Cartensen's  patent  in  Bushwick, 

819. 
Gary's  Buildings,  981. 
Catherine  Ferry,  95,  74, 660, 561. 
Caze  A  Richard's  distUlery,  194, 

90S. 
Cemeteries,  608. 
CemeteiT,  ground  appropriated 

for,  998. 
Census  in  1860,  488. 
Central  Hall,  808. 
Charter  convention,  970, 984. 
Charter  of  N.  T.  confirmed,  69SL 
Cherry-Point ;  see  Green-Point. 
Chiara,  ship,  ^9. 
Chichester^s  Skating  Fond,  460. 
Chimney  register,  604. 

inspectors,  601. 

sweep  of  village  appointed, 
81. 
Cholera  in  Brooklyn,  1889, 987. 

in  1849,  986;  inl8M7809;in 

1866,  489. 

Chuborxs  :  419, 604. 
Baptist. 
Atlantic  Street,  808,  778. 
Berran  (colored),  779.^ 
Bushwick  Avenue ;  Ae  Geth- 

semane. 
Carroll  Street  Mission,  760. 
Central,  970,787. 
Central  of  WiUiamsbnigh,  TTO, 

777. 
Central  Mission,  770. 
Clinton  Avenue,  774. 
Concord  Street,  970. 
East  Brooklyn,  910,  766. 
First,  906, 215,  763,  767. 
First,  of  Williamsbuigh,  809, 

775,  776, 777. 
First,  of  Green-Point,  777, 77& 
First  German,  778,  777. 
First  Mission,  700. 
Gethsemane,  408,  774. 
Greenwood,  760,779, 774. 
Hanson  Place,  778. 
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Churches,  Baptlti: 

Herkimer  btreet,  779. 

Lee  ATenne,  779. 

Lefferts  Park  Misslon/TQ?. 

Mt.  Olivet  (colored),  779. 

Nasaaa  Street,  288. 

Pierrepont  Street,  903,  Sf74, 
276,  440,  786,  768, 777. 

Second,  401, 74fiL786. 

Second  (E.  D.),  777,  779, 

Sixth  Street,  779. 

South,  767. 

StrongHAoe,  286, 294, 710, T67, 
770,  Tn,  772. 

TabemAcle,  709, 771. 

Third  (colored),  402. 

Union  Avenae  Mission,  779. 

Union  Avenoe,  of  Green 
Point,  777. 

Washington  Avenue,  297, 770. 

Weeks-rtlle  (colored),  296. 

Williamsbnieh  Bethel  Inde- 
pendent, aSe,  776. 

Conffreffo^oruU, 
Bedford,  796. 
Brldffe  St.,  294,  801. 
Brooklvn  Tabernacle,  803. 
Central,  808. 
Clinton  Avenue,  279,  448,  791. 

796,  796. 
of  the  Covenant,  794,  796. 
Bast  Brooklyn,  806. 
Elm  Place.  801,  802,  818. 
First,  of  Brooklyn,  786,  798. 
First  (E.  D.),  899,  800. 
Free,  787. 
Fifth  Avenue,  807. 
Grand   Avenue  Chapel,  794, 

796. 
Hope  Union  Ifission,  796. 
Independent,  784. 
of  the  Mediator,  806. 
Navy  Mission,  786,  797. 
New  England,  4bl,  806. 
Pacific  mreet,  286,  796. 
P*rk,  803,  751,  807. 
of  the  Pilgrims,  275,  278,  786, 

786,  788,  792,  m,  797,  808. 
Plymouth,  271,  279,  440,  741, 

786,  786,  788.  789,  791,  808, 

806. 
Bochester   Avenue   Mission, 

806. 
Second,  408,  796. 
State  Street,  787,  798, 807. 
Steuben  Mission,  796l 
Sonth,296,  800,  801. 
Tabernacle    (Plymouth  Ch)., 

289. 
Warren,  786,  798,  798. 

Jewish  Synagoguu. 
Congregation,  Anavis  Achim, 

oil. 

Beth  Israel,  816. 
Beth  Blohim,  816. 
Temple  Israel,  816. 

Lutheran. 
St.  Johns,  279,  401. 
St.  Johns  (E.  D.),  813. 
St.  Matthew's  English,  818. 
English  Mission,  818. 
First  German,  of  Green  Point, 

814. 
German  Evangelical,  408, 812. 
German     Evangelical       (St. 

Peter's),  661. 
German     Evangelical      (SC 

Mark's),  816. 


Churches,  LntheEBD. 
German.  806. 
St.  Paulas  German,  403. 
Zion  German  Evangelical,  813. 

Methodigt   SpiMpai,  78 
79,  893, 699, 
African,  114. 

AfHcan  Wesleyan,  196, 707. 
AlHcan  (Zion),  731. 
Atlantic  Dock  Mission,  731. 
Broadway  Mission,  793. 
Brooklyn  Mission,  397. 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsbaxgh 

City  Mission,  733. 
Carlton  Avenue,  486, 709. 
Centenary,  363, 706. 
Central,  379,  790. 
Central  Warren  St.  Mission, 

803. 
Cook  Street,  793. 
Dean  Street,  731. 
DeKalb  Avenue,  731,  806. 
Division  Avenue,  738. 
Ebenezer,  361,  707. 
Eighth{275,709. 
Embury,  738. 
First,  of  WiUiamsburgh,  716, 

718. 
»    First,  of  Green-Point,  719, 790, 
First  Bethel    (African),  379, 

401. 
First  (German),  401. 
First  Mission,  408. 
First  Place,  710. 
Fleet  Street,  713. 
Forsyth  Street,  36. 
Franklin  Avenue,  341. 
Free  Union  (African),  B.  D., 

722. 
German  Mission  District- of 

N.  Y.  Conference,  788. 
Grand  Street,  717. 
Green-Point,  401. 
Green-Point  Tabernacle,  719, 

780. 
Hanson  Place,  714, 716, 731. 
Hatfield  Mission,  790. 
Hicks,  896,  781. 
Janes,  731. 
John  Wesley,  733. 
J^mson  Street,  789. 
Lefferts  Park  Wesley  Chapel, 

686. 
Mt.  Zion  African  Protestant, 

706. 
Nathan  Bangs,  781. 
North  Fifth  Street,  717. 
Nostrand  Avenue,  715. 
Old      White     Chureh;    see 

Sands  St. 
Pacific  Street,  876,  709. 
St.  John's   (E.  D.),  718,  790. 
Sands,  86,  46,  80,  81,  114,  974, 

880,  881,  883,  609. 
Second,  401,  717. 
Second  African,  376. 
SevenUi  Avenue,  716. 
Siloam  (colored),  8f79. 
Simpson,  716. 
Sixth,  866,  706. 
South  Brooklyn,  706. 
South  Seeond  CB.  D.),  719, 790. 
South  Third  (B.  D.).  719. 
Summerfield,  895,  714. 
Third.  401. 

Tompkins  Square,  716. 
Union,  879. 
Warren  Street,  733. 
Washington  Street,  706. 
Wesleyan,  788. 


GhnrdieB,  Methodist  BpiscopaL 
(True)  wesleyan/no. 
William  StreetBethel  MlB- 

iion,7Sl. 
York  Street,  310, 319, 394^  708, 

706. 
Zion  Afttcan,  385. 

MBthodUt  (ifofi)  lEpitoh 
pal^  738. 
Brool^  Primitive,  800,  738. 
Fint  Primitive,  864. 
Firet  CongregatioDal  Metii., 

880. 
Methodist  Protestant  (B.  D.), 

788. 
Protestant  Methodist.  788. 
Second  Primitive,  808b 

JOsMlbifMOitf ,  817. 
Brooklyn  Society  of  the  New 

Jerusalem,  817. 
Christian  Disdples  Ch.,  366. 
Fint  Moravian,  819. 
Gennan  Evangelical,  977,  880. 
German  Bvangellcal  Mission, 

408. 
Green  Point  Mission    Zion 

401. 
Mariners  Union  Bethel,  875. 

Prublfterian,  741. 
Ainslie  street,  406,  761. 
Carlton  Avenne.  486. 
Central,  748,  816.    . 
Christie  Street.  760, 768. 
City  Park  Misuon,  766. 
Clinton  Street,  86. 
Classon  Avenne,  764. 
Cranberry  Street.  779. 
(Cumberland  St.  Chapel,  759. 
First  (Old  School),  805,  801, 

948,871,878.748. 
First  (New  School),  741. 
Fint  (B.  D.),  899.  049, 766. 
Fint,  of  Green  Point,  768. 
Fint  Reformed,  860,  749. 
Fourth.  640,  745. 
Fifth,  680,  745,  746,  749. 
Free,  746,  787. 
Genevan^758. 
German  Bvangellcal,  760. 
Greene  Avenue,  768. 
John  Knox,  761. 
Lafityette   Avenue,  396,  751, 

75i754,767. 
Memorial,  768. 
North  Sixth  Street,  401. 
Park,  761. 

Ross  Street,  760,  761. 
Second,  744,  748,  780. 
Sixth,  746. 
South,  700. 

South  Brooklyn,  966,  746. 
South  Third  Street  (B.D.),750 

618. 
Third,  848, 744. 
Throop  Avenue,'  700.  763. 
United  Associated  Reformed, 

899,758. 
Wallabout,  940, 366, 747,  748. 
Westminster,  760. 
WiUlamabnrgh ;  see  So.  8d  8t 

Prots$tafU  EpUeopal^  668, 
664 
All  Saints,  689,  784. 
Ascension,  401,  668. 
Ascension,  Bushwick,  607. 
Ascension,  Greenpoint,  601, 
696. 
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ChoTcheB,  Protestant  ^iBCopal. 
of  the  Atonement.  697. 
Calvary,  968,  666, 816. 
Calvary,  (E.  D..)  601,  692,  096. 
Calvary  Free,  46l,  669,  693. 
Christ,  948. 
Christ  Church  Mission  Chapel, 

684. 
Emmaael,  866,  668,  688. 
of  the  Evangelist,  688. 
Free  Calvary,  764. 
of  the  Good  Angels,  808,  688. 
Grace,  879, 408,  609.  675,  686. 
Gaion,08«,671,  m 
Holy  Trinity,  876,  670,  671. 
Holy  Trinity,  Chapel  of,  688. 
of  the  Messiah,  897,  894,  648, 

688,690. 
of  Oar  Saviour,  667,  688. 
of  the  Redeemer,  899j688. 
of  the  Reformation,  677, 686. 
St.  Ann's,  18,  57,  60,  98,  98, 

107,  109,  498,664,  687,  908. 
St.  Barnabas  Chapel  (E.  D.), 

099. 
St.  George's,  899,  68S. 
St.  James's,  689. 
St.  James's  ^E.  D.),  794. 
St.  James's  (colored),  401. 
St.  John's,  885,  661,  697. 
St.  Lake's,  889,  841,  966,  665, 

670. 
St.  Mark's,  887,  898,  681,  090. 
St.  Matthew's  (Free),  684. 
St.  Mary's.  868,  667,684. 
St.  Michael's,  880,  677. 
St.  Paul's.  885,  664,  679. 
St.  Paul's  (E.  D.),  691,  696. 
St.  Peter's,  885,  678. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  689. 
St.  Thomas's,  798 ;  see  Gulon 

Church  of  St.  Thomas. 
Trlnity,666. 

United  Brethren  Prot.  Episco- 
pal (Moravian),  899. 

Reformed  Dutchy  686. 
Bu8hwick,886,648. 
Central,  745. 
East,  899,645. 
First,  188,  686,  648. 
First  (E.  D.),  647. 
Fourth,  641. 

Fourth  Street  (E.  D.),  647. 
German,  897. 
German   Evangelical    (Union 

Av.)  649. 
German  Ref.  Prot.  Dutch,  of 

New  Brooklyn,  644. 
of  Green-Folnt,  649. 
on  the  Heights  ;  see  Second. 
Lee  Avenue,  645. 
Middle,  378,641. 
North,  895,  498,  648. 
North,  of  Gowanus,  643,  643. 
North  Brooklyn,  808. 
Second,  896,  401,  688, 745,  818. 
Second,  of  South  Bushwlck, 

660. 
South,  040,  745. 
South  Gowanus.  808. 
Third;  see  South. 
Twelfth  Street,  see  North,  of 

Gowanus. 
Washington  Avenue,  648. 

Soman  Catholic,  800.  791 
of  the  Annunciation,  784. 
of  the  Assumption,  886,  788. 
Cathedral,  494. 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  899. 


Churches,  Roman  Catholic, 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (German), 

787,780. 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

781. 
Montrose  Avenue,  440. 
of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  498,  788. 
of  our  Lady  of  Victory,  784. 
St.  Anne's,  788. 
of  St.  Anthony,  788. 
St.  Benedict's,  808,  731. 
of  St.  Boniikce.  803,'  738. 
St.    Charles    Borromeo,  886, 

498,789. 
of  St.  Francis,  783. 
of  St.  James,  800,  878,  786. 
St.  James's  Cathedral,  741. 
St.  John's,  896,  780. 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  786. 
St.  Joseph's,  399,  m. 
of  St.  Louis,  784. 
St.  Malachi's,  788. 
St.  Mai/s,  941,788. 
of  St.  Marv  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception,  408. 
of  St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea, 

781. 
of  St.  Mary's,  Queen  of  the 

Isles,  784. 
St.  Michael's,  788. 
St.  Nicholas's  784. 
St.  Patrick's,  877,  789. 
St.  Paul's,  854,  800,  401,  684, 

787,  737,  788.  789. 
St.  Peters,  800,  401,  783. 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  788. 
St.  Stephen's,  784. 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  788. 
of  the  Visitation  ofthe  Blessed 

Virgin  Mary,  808,  738. 
Wailabont ;  see  St.  Patrick's 

Ch. 

Unitarian. 

Brooklyn  Liberal  Christian 
Union,  789. 

First^n,  8in. 

First  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al (Church  of  the  Saviour), 
875,  779,  780,  781,  788,  784. 

of  the  Restoration,  866. 

of  the  Saviour,  875,  684,  895. 

Second,  995,  780,  783. 

Third,  408. 

Third  Congregational  (Unity 
chapel),  408,  783,  788,  784. 

UnivenaUst. 
1st  Society  (Ch.  ofthe  Restor- 
ation), 810,  895. 
8d  Society,  810. 
4th    Society    (Church  of  the 

Redeemer),  810 
Ist  Church,  381,  883,  400,  810. 
Greenpoint,  818. 
Greene  Avenae,  811. 
Plerrepont  Street,  874. 
Church  (Jharity  Foundation,  848. 
Citizens'  Gas  Light   Company, 
440. 
Retreat  tavern,  117. 
Union  Cemetery,  998,  683. 
City  Armory, -858.       t 
B  «nk,  887. 

of  Brooklyn,  attempts  to  in- 
corporate, 388 ;  officers  of, 
949 ;  in  1830,  368;  incorpo- 
rated, 948 ;  commissioners 
to  lay  out,  959. 
Buildings,  959. 
Cadttts,«n. 


City  Guard,  960. 

HalL  86, 183 ;  site  purchased, 
168,  948,    390;    proposed 

J)Ian  of,  951 ;  comer  stone 
aid,  950,  959;  erecUono^ 
977. 

Jail,  854. 

Library ;  see  Libraries. 

Park  proposed,  849, 616, 617. 
Classical  Hall,  744,  780. 
Classon  avenue  graded,  940. 
Clay  Patent  at  Bushwick,  316. 
Clerk  of  Municipal  Courts  388. 
Clermont,  steam  boat,  585. 
Clinton  avenue  laid  out,  889. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  608. 

street,  159, 161. 
Clover  HUl.  .%,  54, 189.  886. 
Club,  Brooklyn,  476,  983. 

Brooklyn  Skating,  488. 
Yacht.448. 

Capitoltne,  445,  807. 

Excelsior  Base  Ball ;  see  As- 
sociations. 

Faust,  67. 

Germania ;  see  Associations. 

Sewanhaka,  415. 

Sumter,  477. 

Union.  986. 
t)obbIe  hill,  154. 
Cobbleekill  fort,  15t. 
Cold  winters,  199,  885. 
Cole's  tide  mills  and  pond,  158. 
Colleges ;  see  Schools. 
Coll^iate  Institute  for  Toung 

Ladies,  884. 
Colonnade  Row,  896. 
Columbia  No.  7  fire  engine,  608. 
Columbian  Rifles,  388. 
Commerce  of  Brooklyn,  508. 
Commissioners  to  lay  out  city, 
353. 

of  fire  department  (B.  D.), 
614. 

of  Prospect  Park,  690. 
Commutation  ferry,  540. 
Companyof  Light  Horse,  195. 
Concert  Hall,  813. 
Concord  street,  118. 
Condition  of  Brooklyn,    1888, 

908. 
Consistory  room  of  R.  D.  Ch., 

135. 
Constable  elected  for  Bushwick, 

840. 
Constellation  flrigate,  939. 
Constitution  No.  7  Are  engine, 

606 
Continental  Guard,  444, 960. 

stores,  575. 
Convocation  for  church  exten- 
sion, 860. 
Cooper's  glue  fkctory,  588. 
Cornell  mill  pond,  579. 
Corporation  House,  9, 44, 48,  62, 

60,  938.  536. 
Cortelyou  House,  181, 188. 

estate,583. 
Cother  &  Ford,  418. 
County  Clerk's  Office,  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  196. 

Courts  and  Jail  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  233. 

Court  House,  133,  888. 
Cow  Neck,  96. 

Cowenhoven     flunily,     private 
burying  grouna,  18B. 

house,  old,  169. 
Cows  creek ;  see  Koetlea  Kill. 
Crawford,  ship,  483. 
CripplebuBh,  889. 
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CroflBine  the  feny,  a  poem,  689. 
Crown  Glass  Company,  388. 
Cattinj;  Ferry  lease,  290. 
Cypress  Hills  Cemetery,  S80, 604, 
680. 


Dancing  master,  60. 

Deaconesses,  789. 

Dean's  comer,  87, 114. 

Debt  of   village  of   Wllliams- 

barzh,  891. 
Decoration  day,  494. 
Dempsey's  hotel,  01. 
Denton's  mill,  178. 

Fond,      cnrioas      contract 
about,  161. 
Department  for  Survey  of  Bnild- 

infs,494. 
Devoe^s  Black  Horse  Tavern,  86. 
Directory  first   pnblisbed,  900, 

Beynolds',  401. 
Spooner's,  SOI. 

Dirty  Bines  Regiment,  869. 

Dispensary  established.  834. 

Distilleries  and  Rectifying  esta-, 
bllshments,  292;  Bache's, 
196,286,  292, 293 ;  Blair,  Bates 
A  Co\s  293  Coopers  218: 
Cunningham's,  98 ;  Caze  and 
Richarm»,  124 ;  Hunter  and 
Iklanley's,  298;  Pierreponts, 
180.  181.  168,  290:  Schenck 
and  BirdsaU's,  2377;  Walla- 
bout,  992:  Wilson's,  909; 
Wood  A  Cfo'.B  299. 

District  Street,  164.  / 

School  No.  1,  97,  98. 

Division  Avenue  Ferry,  401. 

Dock,  Jackson's  ,181 ;  ratchen's 
161. 
U.  8.  Navy  Yard  Dry,946. 

Docks  and  commerce,  6T3. 

Dominie's  property,  894. 
Hook,  a»,  846. 

Downing^s  Tavern  and  Stage 
House,  61. 

Dr.  Hart  house,  190. 

Drainage,  689.  696. 

Draft  in  Brooklyn,  468, 473. 
riots,  461. 

Dry  Dock  Co.,  681. 

at  Navv  Yard,  976,  979,  984. 
Iron  Works,  471. 

Dnfileldestate,164;  fiimily  bury- 
ing ground,  166 ;  old  house 

Duflon's  Hotel,  969. 

military  garden,  86, 901. 
Dutch  Baby,  416. 

Church    papers  destroyed, 
164. 

holidays,  40. 

Kils,  416. 
Dutchtown,  688. 
DwelUngs  built  in  1894,  998. 


Eagle  Tavern,  168. 

East  River  Bridge,  496, 660. 

River  fh>zen  over,  488. 

Brooklyn,  240,  603. 

Hook  or  Point,  807.  808. 
Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn, 

684. 


Education  in   Brooklyn,    60nf; 

Hist,  of,  861. 
.   Board  of,  168,  909, 431. 
Election    for   village    officers, 

196,  297. 
Elections,  early,  86. 
Eleventh  Brigade,  N..  O.  S.  N. 

Y.  460, 4M. 
Eleventh  Brigade,  the,  949,  068. 
Elizabeth  St.,  118. 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  la 
Ellen  Douglas,  ship,  499. 
Elm  trees,  largest,  84. 
Empire  Stores,  675. 
Encroachments  on  E.  R.  com- 

pUiined  of,  911. 
Engines,  fire,  619,  618. 
Episcopal  Church,  early  place  of 

worship,  78 ;  held  m  Mid- 

dagh  bam,  67  ;  Washington 

St.  cor.  stone  laid,  916. 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  esta- 
blished, 97. 

burying  yard,  old,  90,  064, 
666,  016,  784. 

diocese  of  L.  I.,  979. 
Erasmus  Hall,  977. 
Erie  Basin  Dry  Dock,  489,  676. 
Estates  confiscated,  870. 
Evergreen  Avenue,  861. 
Evergreens,  Cemetery  of  the, 

6o4. 
Everit  house,  194. 
Everit  St,  opened,  125. 
Excelsior  Stables,  669. 
Exchange  Coffee  Rooms,   906, 

906. 
Extursion.  first  steam  boat,  640. 
Exemnt  Firemen's  Assoc.,  867, 

Explosion,  Hague  St.,  986. 


F. 

Fair  of  Christian  Commission, 

first,  471. 
Farmers  and  Citizens'    Bank, 
409. 

Resort  tavern,  178. 
Faust  Club,  67. 

Female   Employment  Society, 
460,  466,  476. 

Institute,  986,  966. 
Ferries  of  Brooklyn,  609. 
Ferry  at  Maspeth  kil,  817. 

Jackson  &  Walnut  St.,  954. 

accidents,  99,  680. 

Tavern ;    see    Corporation 
House. 

fhmchise,  987. 

regulations  of,  596,  699. 

rates,  685,  640. 

rights,  625. 

lease  to  Fulton  A  Cutting, 
686.      • 
Ferry-boat  names,  636. 
Fenvmen  appointed  by  N.  Y., 

Fire,  of  1848,  280. 
second  great,  986. 
bell,  58,  609,  613. 
buckets,  006. 
in  1819,  9. 

chief  engineer,  first.  604. 
company  formed,  64, 598. 
district,  17. 
engine,  first,  608. 
engine,  fioatine,  9. 
engine  house,  first,  69. 
department  of  village,'  81. 


Fire,  limits  established  in  B.  D., 
498. 

wardens  appointed,  606, 611. 

Department,  491,  498,  606, 
698,  607,  (»9. 

Annual  Report,  UnLWt, 

commissioners  of   W.  D., 
498,609. 

commissioners  of    B.    D., 
618.  614. 

parade^flrst,  608. 
Fireman's  Trast  Ins.  Co.,  940. 
Firemen,  anecdote  of  new,  607. 

chosen  by  citizens,  46. 

of  N.  Y.,  assist  Brooklyn,  10. 

uniform  adopted,  607. 
First  BattaUon  of  Light  ArtU- 

lery :  see  Militia. 
First  ship  landed  at  Brooklyn, 

198. 
First  St.  opened,  890, 809. 
First  Ward  hotel,  986. 
Fishing  place,  the,  169. 
Five  Dutch  towns,  880. 
Flatbush  Cemetery,  683. 
Flatbush    Sunday    school    for 
shives,  19. 

Sunday  schools,  280. 

draft  in.  468. 
Flatlands,  U.  S.  draft  in,  458. 
Fleet  estate,  165. 
Flour  mUl,  159. 
Flushing  and  North  Side  R.  R., 

570. 
Fly  market  N.  Y.,  10,  89,  64. 
Forest's  stores.  576. 
FoTt  Greene,  143,  167.  918,  910, 
943,  967,  373,  978,  978,  979, 

987,  988,  446,  484,  580,  616. 
Lafliyette,  496. 

Putnam,  859. 

Swift,  189, 143. 
Fortitude  Lodge,  F.and  A.M.,88. 
Fourteenth  Re^ment,  the,  951. 
Fourth  of  Julv  celebration,  901. 
Francis  Life  Boat  Company,  415. 
Franklin  avenue,  940. 

Building,  983,  813. 

HaU,  663. 

Hotel,  16,  50,  98. 

No.  8,  fire  engine,  604. 
Free  Masons,  504. 

reading  room,  996. 
Freeke's  lane,  164. 

mill,  178, 181,  578. 
Freeman's  Hall,  799. 
French  neutrals,  191. 
Frie's  brewery,  588. 
Friends,  Society  of,  64. 

Cemetery,  635. 
Frigate  Fulton,  explosion,  981. 
Fulton  ferry,  294.  . 

first  steamboat  on,  540. 

first  night  boat,  998. 

collislun  at.  494. 

and  South  ferry.  968. 

Insurance  Co.,  409. 

steam  frigate,  981. 

stores,  575. 

street,  named,  196 ;  widened, 

988,  961,  954,  989. 
Furman's  island,  see  Maspeth 

island. 
Fyke  street,  184.      * 


Garden,  Rouse's,  169. 

Hunt  Horticultural  and  Bo- 
tanical, 491. 
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€kud0iLfltepli«iiBon*B  lee  crtktiL, 

MiUtary, «,  in,  168. 

Pftnnentlers,  ITS,  S89. 

village,  91. 
Gftrdlnier,    Tbompson  A  Co., 

1S8. 
Gm  Light  Co.,  Brooklyn,  SSI, 

Citi2enB\440. 

Oreen-Poliit,  416. 
G«nrd  and  Stanton*B  powder 

magazine,  919. 
inger  mill,  1S9. 
leaner,  ship,  105. 
Gleaves  property,  91. 
Glae  ftctory,  Cooper^,  688. 
Gothic  HalL  7M. 
Govemenr  St.  Ferry,  5tf . 
Gowanns,  601. 

attempt  to  incorporate,  S88. 

road  laid  ont  178. 

Bay,  601. 

Canal.  491, 678, 66S. 

Hill,  178. 

Hill  neck,  178. 
Granada  Hall,  767. 
Grand  St.  Ferry,  814, 880. 

Lodge  of  F.  A  A.  H.,  446. 
Grant  of  Brooklyn  Waterfront 

byN.  Y.,m 
Grape  Yine^tBabella,  186,  960. 
Grayesend,  IT.  S.  draft  In,  468. 
Great  Negro  Plot,  190. 

storm,  901. 
Great  Dock,  the,  699. 
Grecian  cross  erected,  901. 
Greek  BeTolutlon,  aid  for,  911, 

996. 
Green  hooke,  891. 

Point,  89L  406,  411,  475,  609, 
Green-Point  Ferry,  409,  416. 

and    Flashing   PlankRoad, 
416. 

Gas  light  Co.,  416. 

Soldiers,  reception  ot^  478. 

Savings  Bank,  416. 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  969,  966, 

604,  im.  695. 
Grey  Brigade,  the,  968,  964. 
Greyhoond,  schooner,  906. 
Grove,   Hymen's,  158;  Lover^s, 

Gay*s  Snow  Scene,  09. 
Gymnasinn^    Bumham's,    184, 
496. 


Hagne  street  explosion,  986. 
Half-way  House,  198,  484. 
Halve  Hook,  819. 
Hamilton  Av.  Ferry,  640,  660, 
661,  677. 

Ferry  boat,  406. 
Harbeck^s  Stores,  675. 
Banner's  Factory,  77. 
Hat  fiu;tory  explosion,  484. 
Hannted  honse,  a,  141. 
Hay  scales,  67, 166. 
Health,  Board  of,  914. 
Heights,  the,  86. 
Hell  gate  improvement,  684. 
Hempstead,  44. 
Hempstead  Hook,  608. 
Henry  street  opened,  901. 
Hessians  settle  in  Brooklyn,  870; 

occupy     Bnshwick,      868; 

gnard  room.  119. 
HetDorp,  871, 609. 


Het  KlviB  Plidt^871, 816. 
Hicks  estate,  187. 

ferry,  796. 

post  tavern,  170^690. 

street,  66, 149,  908. 
Hinton  A  Hoore,  White  Lead 

works,  994. 
Hohenlinden  Lodge,  F.  A  A.  H., 

978. 
Holidays,  Dutch,  40. 
Holydross,  Cemetery  of;  see 

Flatbush  Cemetery. 
Home  Trust  of  Volanteers  of  B. 
448.     * 

for  destitute  children,  444. 

guard  battalion,  440,  444. 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  989. 
Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  first,  606 ; 

formed  In  Willlamsbargh, 

899. 
Horse  artillery,  46. 
Horse  boats,  690, 688. 

rail  road.s,  671. 
Horsefleld  residence.  119. 
Horton,  Son  &  Co.,  mS. 
Hose  company.  No.  1,  609;  At- 
lantic, 1,  (WO ;  No.  6,  609. 
Hospitals,  fbr  cholera  patients, 
489. 

B(^e  also  InstitutionB. 
Hot  Corn,  146. 
Hotel,   Barnum's,    16,    60,  98. 

Dompsey's,  91, 

Duflon's,  969. 

Franklin,  16,  50,  98. 

Hunter's,  46. 

Morrison's,  141. 
Houses  in  Brooklyn,  1894,  916. 
Houston  St.  fbrry,  898. 
Houthoek,  831. 

point.  891,  898,  899,  379. 
Howard's  tavern,  494. 
Howitzer  Battery,  the,  965. 
Hoyt*s  hiU,  168. 
Huddepatent,  146. 
Hunt  Horticultural  and  Botanic 

Garden,  421,  990. 
Hunter  and  Manly's  Distillery, 

998. 
Hunter  fly  road,  198. 
Hunter's  hotel,  45. 

point,  406. 
Huntinffton  Academy,  987. 
Hymen^s  Grove,  168. 


I. 

Ice  bridge  on  Bast  Biver,  194. 
cream    jnrden,     Stephen- 
son's, ra. 

Ihpetonga,  86. 

Illumination  for  Mexican  victo- 
ries, 979. 

Imlay,TownBend  AVoorhis,  679. 

Improvements  in  the  village,  197. 

Incorporation  of  the  village  of 
Kooklyn,  14,  16,  17,  916; 
amendments  to,  81,  89. 

Indian  war,  898. 

Inebriate's  Home,  491. 

Inn,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  89, 89. 
Traveller's,  44. 
Washington,  89. 

Inspector  of  sidewalks  appoint- 
ed, 80. 

iNSTTTimONS. 

Alms  Honse   and  Hoepital, 

116,  918. 
Kings  Co.  Coort  Honse,  948. 


InstltntioiiB. 

'  Asyiumt,  604. 
Male  Asylum  Soman  Catholic, 

788. 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan,  984, 

784,  786,  737,  886. 
Soman  CathoUc  Half  Orphan, 

787. 
Church  Charity  Foundation, 

141,996. 
Children's  Home,  766. 
Insane,  805. 

Howard  Colored  Orphans,SS6L 
Female  Roman  Catnolic,  788, 

789. 
Kings  Co.  Inebrtatee'  Home, 

8(S. 
Female  Orphan,  786. 
Graham  Institution,  889,  808, 

895. 
Protestant  Orphan,  988,  884, 

888,  879. 
Newsboys'  Lodging    House, 

790. 
Newsboys'  Home,  848. 
Orphan  Asylum  of    Charity 

Church  Foundation,  879. 
Orphan  Home  of  S.  0.  Ch.  of 

the  Holy  Trinity.  886. 
Temporary  Home  for  Friend- 
less Women  and  Children, 

847. 

DUperuarUt. 
Brooklyn  city,  987, 880. 
Central,  421,  881. 
Bclectic,  8ai. 


HomoBOjbathic,  996,  881. 
'881. 


Dental  mflrmary,  899. 
'  Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary,  99&, 


first  established,  984. 

Gates  Avenue  HomoBOpathle, 

883. 
Long  Island  College  Hospital, 

Wiiuiunsburgh,  401,  881. 

BbtpUab,  SOi. 
Brooklyn  City,  964,  976,  980, 

490,^896. 
Bye  and  Bar,  890,  8S9. 
Lonf  Island  College,  484,  897. 
St.  fiary's  Female,  788,  899. 
St.  Peter's,  899. 
U.  8.  Naval,  898. 
Home  of  Industry,  The  Ja- 

venile;  see  Truant  Home. 

lAbrariet. 
Brooklyn  Institute. 
Library  association,  B.  D. ; 
see  associationa. 
City,  898. 

Long  Island   Historical  So- 
ciety:  see  societies. 
King's  Co.  Lodge  Library  as- 
sociation; see  associations. 
St.  Charles  Institute,  see  as- 
sociations. 
Society  Library,  899. 
Irish  Brigade,  4«). 
Iron  foundery  established, 
Isabella  Grape  vine,  186. 


J. 

Jackson's  dock,  181. 
Hollow,  796. 
Shipyard,  906. 
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Jamaica  tiurnpike,  198. 
Jane  H.  Oliddon,  ship,  498. 
Jenkins  and  Lippinoott,  74. 
Jersey  Prison  bhip,  46. 
John  St.  Theatre.  li.  T.  166. 
Johnson  estate,  i60. 
Johnson's  Brewery,  898. 

Square,  616. 
Joneses  balldlnff,  164. 
Joralemon  estate,  161. 

lane,  18iL 

Mansion,  966. 
JnlUM.  Halleck,  BMp,  498. 
Justices,  salary  of,  298. 


Katydid  military  company,  118. 
Kelke,  809. 

Point :  see  Lookoat  point. 
Keikont    arm;   see    Meserole 
flum. 

road,  809. 

Avenne  Basin,  685. 
Kent  Av.  graded,  940. 
Kldd's  treasure,  search  for,  186, 

380. 
Kimberiy  estate,  189. 

A  Waring,  180, 188, 189. 
Kings  Coonty  Agricoltnral  So- 
ciety, lis,  m. 

Coon^  Court  Honae,  446, 
948. 

Highway,  84. 

Hm,107. 

County   Inebriates'  Home, 
869. 

jCounty  Medical  Society,  78, 

County  Penitentiary,  479. 

County    Savings  Bank,  B. 
D.,  496,  498. 

Tavern,  60. 

CountT  Volunteers,  461. 
Kingston  lot,  181. 
Kip^s  Potash  Store,  20. 
Kirk  &  Mercein,  68. 
Kirk's  printing-ofBce,  37. 
Kitchen  &  Litohfleld,  800. 
KoeUee  Kill,  15& 
Kookuyt :  see  Cockuyt. 
Kyckont  lane,  871. 


li. 

Lady  FrankUn,  ship,  438. 
Lafiftyette  Bnfine,  l4o.  6,  607. 

Qreen,  616. 
Lafever  and  Qallard,  687. 
Lampoon  writers  punished,  889. 
Lancer  froop,  448. 
La  Ruse,  brig,  305. 
Law  Library.  284. 
Lawsuits  withdrawn  from  Bng- 

llsh  courts  by  the  Dutch,  846. 
Lee  Avenue,  Sunday  school,  880. 
Lewis's  White  Lead  Factory, 

S04. 
Liberty  pole,  901,  860. 
Library,  Apprentices',  839. 

Brooklyn  Institute,  828. 

for  Colored  people,  285. 

City   Library    Association, 
898,  899,  906. 

law  284. 

Mercantile,  160,  429,  496. 
Liebmann's  Brewery,  688. 
Lighting  of  streets,  ^  886. 
Lincoln  statute,  630. 


Litchfield  castle,  688. 

estate,  683. 
Literature,  604. 
Little  Belt,  sloop,  535. 
Little's  Tavern,  96. 
Livingston  Brewery,  181,  147. 

B&use,  168. 

Street,  162. 
Locomotive   engine,    first,  on 

Jamaica  R  R.,  853. 
Loisian  School  11,  16,  m  118. 
Long  Island  Bank,  188, 177,  811, 
818,871,877. 

Banldng  Co.,  307. 

Brewery,  181. 

Canal  Co..  818, 894. 

Fanners  a  Mechanics'  Bk., 
830. 

Insurance  Co.,  58,  878,  899. 

Patriot,  88,  199,  218. 

Safe  Deposit  Co..  58,  4M. 

Savings  Bank,  164. 

Star,  136,  386. 

Water  Co.,  691,  608. 
Lookout  Point,  806. 
Loosly  &  Elms  Tavern,  60. 
Lottery    for  building    church, 

663. 
Love  Lane,  63,  86, 144. 
Lover's  Grove,  168. 
Ludlow  estate,  136. 
Luqueer's  Mill.  880,  877. 
Lyceum;  see  Brooklyn. 


McKenny  street,  184. 
McKenzic's  Hill,  84. 
Magistrates,  punishment  for  in- 
sults to,  338. 

elected  for  Bushwick,  840. 
Mails,    established    in   village 

daily,  198. 
Main  St.  Ferry,  100. 
Manhattan  Co.,  189. 
Mai^Je  patent,  146. 
Mansion  House,  139,  887,  365. 
Manufactories  of  Brooklyn,  608. 

of  Japanned  leather,  80. 

of  Green-Point,  416. 

of  whiting  and  colors,  808. 
Manufibcturcs,  686. 
Manumission  of  slaves,  66. 
Maps,  lithographic,  introduced, 

158. 
March  &  Benson,  67, 151. 
Marechawieck,  cape  oi;  807,  806. 
Marine  Barracks,   the    U.   S., 

946. 
Market^  old  Brooklyn,  86,  40. 

new  built,  71,  909,  921. 

in  WiUiamsbnigh,  893. 

public,  617. 
Market  street  opened.  71. 
Marston  A  Powers.  49,  98. 
Martin's  stores,  57o. 
Martyrs  of  Prison  Ship,  tomb, 

868,879. 
Masonic  Order,  45}133. 
Maspeth  Island,  889,  881,  846, 

848 
Masp^hKil,  811,817,821,  838, 

Master's    Mill,    see  Luqueer's 

Mill. 
Mayor,  first,  343,  851,  862. 
Mectianics'  Bank  of  Brooklyn, 
86,  278^1,  295.  443. 

Bankof  Williamsburgh,  408. 

Exchange,  the,  60. 
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Mechanics'  Insurance  Co., 
Society,  890. 
A  Workingmen's  assoc.,  400. 

Medals  given  to  Brooklyn  Sol- 
diers, 483. 

Medical  board  established,  887. 

Meeker  &  CoUes,  101. 

Meeting  to  oi^ganize  City  govt., 

for  Tennessee  refhgees,  476. 
Mercantile  Library,  160, 429, 498, 

900  901. 
Merchants'  Bank,  96. 
Merck's  plantation,  389. 
Merrimac,  iron-clacL  445. 
Meserole  farm,  307,  808,  314, 894. 

house,  310,  407. 
Mespath,  829. 
creek,  819. 
Kil ;  see  Maspeth. 
Kil  ferry,  817. 
Av.  opened,  878. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health, 
481.603,614. 
Board  of  Police,  488,  478, 

614. 
Board  of  Excise,  614. 
Fire  Department,  600. 
Sanitary  District,  481. 
Mexican  victories,  illumination 

for,  879. 
Middaeh  bam,  67. 
estate,  86. 

family  burying  ground,  86. 
MiUtary  Garden,  86,  188,   168. 
906,90s. 
Hall,  689. 
Militia  of  Bushwick,  049. 
Milk,  sale  of,  180. 
Biilkmen's  dock,  180. 
Mill,  at  Bushwick,  838 ;  Brow- 
er's,  181;  Comell's,  160; 
Cole's,     168;     Denton's, 
ITS;  Denton  <fc  Freeke's, 
180;    Jno.    C.    Freeke's, 
181;  Gowanus,  178;  Lu- 
queer's, 158,  320,  363 ;  Se- 
bring's,    158 ;    Schenck's, 
877;  M.  Van  Dyck's,  159; 
N.  Van  Dyck's,  169;  Yel- 
low, 181 ;  Tide  MiUs,  168, 
159. 
on  the  Wallabout  Flato,  167. 
Mill-pond,  Cornell's,  679. 

IDled  up,  326;  road,  60, 164. 
MiUs  of  Brooklyn  in  1828,  813. 
Mission  HaU,  084. 
Moll  patent  at  Bushwick,  807. 
Monitor,  iron-clad,  446. 
Skating  pond.  460. 
Montague  Hall,  870. 
Montfi^omerv  charter,  588. 
Morrison's  notel,  141. 
Morton's  Scotch  bakery,  166. 
Moms  multicaulis.   introduced 

into  America,  174. 
Moser  Street  opened,  150. 
Mott's  Livery  and  Tavern,  49, 

93. 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,635. 
Mount  Pleasant  Garden  Tavern, 

86. 
Mount  Prospect,  996,  889. 
Mount  Prospect  Square,  616. 


Mount  Prospect  Tavern,  94. 
Btabl 

8io: 


Munidpal   court,    established. 


Murder  of  Geo.  Phelps,  168. 
Murdock  Brothers,  04. 
Mutual  Truck  Co.,  No.  1,  610. 
Myrtle  Av.  graded,  940. 
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Myrtle  At.  and  Jamaica  Plank 
Road  Co.,  298. 
Street,  163. 


N. 

Napper  Tandy  Light  Artillery, 

440. 
Narrows  Sunday  School,  880. 
Nassaa  Bank^222. 

Chapter,  F.  &  A.  M.,  8S6. 

ferry  boat,  640. 

Fire  Insarance  Co.,  08. 

Inearanco  Co.,  280,  806,  698. 

National  Bank,  70. 

Skating  Pond,  460. 

Street,  808. 

Water  Co.,  421,  428,  692. 

Water  works,  421. 

Whiting  and  Color  Hanof., 
802. 
National  Homo  Guard,  448. 
Naval  Ilotjipital  Graveyard,  884, 

685. 
Navy  Yard,  U.  S^  811, 441,  046. 

Street  named,  108. 
Negro  Bnrying  groand,  N.  Y., 
20. 

Plot,  120. 
Neptanc  engine,  No.  2,  604. 
New  Amheim,  332. 

Brooklyn,  608. 

Brooklyn  Charter,  445. 

Baehwlck,  328. 

Bushwlck  lands,  827. 

Baahwick  lane,  861. 

Connty  Court  Uoose,  480. 

Ferry,  31,  84,  41. 

Lotts,  tovm  of,  468. 

Market^  284.  , 

Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  86. 

South  ferry,  884. 
Newspaper,  first  daily,  874. 

NSWSFAPSBB  : 

Advocate  and  Yill.  Qnardian, 
the  940. 

Advertiser,  the  Even.,  082, 088. 

Advertiser ;  the  Dem.,  087. 

Advertiser,  see  Green  Point. 

Age,  the,  M7. 

American  Champion,  the,  087. 

Anzieger,  the,  088,  080. 

An^us,  theB..042. 

A  then  team,  the  B.,  080. 

Bee,  B.  Sat.  Even.,  037. 

Brooklyn  Advertiser,  038. 

Brooklyn  Advertiser  &  Week- 
ly Advocate,  942. 

Brooklyn  Advertiser  &  Nas- 
sau Gazette,  032. 

Brooklyn  Aigus,  042. 

Brooklyn  Atbeneeum,  030. 

Brooklyn  Catholic,  042. 

Brooklyn  City  News,  040. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  086 }  see 
Eagle. 

Brooklyn  Jonmal,  080. 

Brooklyn  Dally  Keglster,  040. 

Brooklyn  Dally  Transcript 
040 

Brooklyn  Daily  News,  274, 088. 

Brooklyn  Dally  Uulon,  041. 

Brooklyn  Dally  Programme, 
042. 

Brooklyn  Evening  Adver- 
tiser, 083. 

Brooklyn  Independent,  080. 

Brooklyn  Morning    Jonmal, 


Newspapers. 

Brooklyn  Monthly,  043. 

Brooklyn  Monthly  Magazine, 
088. 

Brooklyn  Morning  Post,  087. 

Brooklyn  Repnblican,  073. 

Brooklyn  Saturday  Evening 
Bee,  087. 

Brooklyn  Standard,  040. 

Brooklyn  Volka  Blatt,  040. 

Casket,  the  Literary,  040. 

Catholic,  the  B.  043. 

Champion,  the  Am.,  087. 

Chronicle,  the  Kings  Co.,  080. 

Courier  and  N.  Y.  A  L.  I.  Ad- 
vertiser, the,  087. 

Drum  beaC  the,  048. 

Eagle,  the,  866,  083,  036. 

East  B.  Gazette,  the,  868. 

Ecclestonld,  the,  040. 

Era,  the,  041. 

Excelsior,  the,  037. 

Farmer,  the  L.  I.,  080. 

Freeman,  282. 

Green-Point  Chronicle,  042. 

Green-Point  Advertiser,  040. 

Herald,  the  L.  L,  027. 

Index,  the,  048. 

Independent,  the  B.,  087,  088, 

Intelligencer,  L.  I.  Weekly, 
028. 

Journal,  Brooklyn  Morning, 
030. 

Journal,  Brooklyn  Daily.  080. 

Kings  Co.,  Advertiser  and  Vil- 
lage Guardian,  040. 

Kings  Co.  Chronicle,  030. 

Literary  Casket,  The,  040: 

Lenth  Thurm,  The.  089. 

Long  Island  Herald,  027. 

Long  Island  Courier,  027. 

Long  Island  Farmer,  020. 

Long  Island  Patriot,  031,  086. 

Long  Island  Republican,  031. 

Long  Island  Star,  8S7. 028. 

Long  Island  Standard,  041. 

Long  Island  W^eekly  Intelli- 
gencer, 028. 

Lone  Island  Daily  Times,  088, 

Long  Island  Zletung,  089. 
Long  Islander,  the,  037,  988. 
Messenger  Bird.  the.  988. 
Monthly,  the  Brooklyn,  942. 
Monthly  Mag.,  the  Brooklyn, 

083. 
Morning  Post,  037. 
National  Am.    Citizen,  etc., 

033. 
News,  the  Brooklyn  City,  274, 

083,  036,  040. 
New  York  American,  160. 
Once  a  Week,  042. 
Our  Monthly  Casket,  etc..  040. 
Patriot,  88,  100,  218,  081,  038. 
Post,  the  Long  Island,  036. 
Post,  the  Morning,  037. 
Programme,  the,  042. 
Packer,  Quarterly,  048. 
Portfolio,  the,  040. 
Bcglster,  the  Brooklyn  Dally, 

Republican,  the  Long  Island, 

031,  072. 
Saturday     Eve.    Miscellany, 

the,  086. 
Signal,  the,  089. 
Standard,  the  Dally,  040,  041. 
Star,  the,  186,  226,  227,  282, 

887,  928,  929,  938,  984. 


Newtpapere. 
SnflMk  Go.  Gazette,  087, 9S9. 
Suffolk  Co.  Herald,  087, 030 
Timee,  the  L.  I.  Daily,  OSS, 

084. 
Transcript,  the  B:  Dally,  040. 
Triangle,  the,  980, 040. 
.  Union,  the,  041. 
'  Union  Ark,  the,  60.  080. 
United     States    Daily   Fre- 

man,086. 
Volks  Blatt,  the  B..  040. 
Williamsburgh  Daily  Gazette, 

OSS. 
Wllllamebargh  Times,  087. 
Williamsburgh  Democrat,  SS8. 
Teli^raph,  0^. 
Workers  Journal,  the,  987 
Zletung,  the  L.  I.,  080. 
Newtown  creek,  310,  831,  820, 
601. 
creek  bridge,  818. 
New  Utrecht,  46,  814;  draft  In, 
453;  Union meetin|fat,  444. 
New  York  American,  160. 
Bridge  Co.,  406. 
Ferry  Co..  808. 
Provlnciai      Congress      at 

Brooklyn,  87. 
Agricultural  Works,  687. 
and   Brooklyn   Ferry,   6S0, 

&i6. 
Warehousing  Co.,  676. 
Night-watch    established,  106. 
Norman^  s  Comer,  949. 

Kilt  see Bushwick Kil. 
North  Brooklyn,  602. 

Fourth  Street  opened,  890. 
Gowanns    R.    D.    Qiardi, 

287. 
River  fh>zen,  100. 
Third  Street  opened,   880, 
802. 
Numbering  of  streets,  880. 


Obstructing  a  public  highwaj, 

124. 
Oceanns,  trip  of  the  steamer, 

476. 
Odd   Fellows   Order,   6(H;  ia 

Williamsburgh,  309. 
Ohio,  U.  S.  ship.  06. 
Old  corporation  house,  635. 

Dutch  Church,  280. 

Ferry,  81,  34,  86,  46. 

Ferry  house,  163. 

Ferry  Road,  84,  48. 

Ferry  Street,  105. 

Fly  Market,  67. 

Fort  on  Heighta,  80, 180. 

Highway,  86. 

Ladies  Home,  18,  204. 

Port  Road,  170, 

Pump,  50. 

Stone  house,  140. 

Theatre.  89. 

White  Church,  114. 
Olmstead  and  Vaux,  610. 
Omnlbns  line  started  in  Wil- 
liamsburgh.   308;    line    to 

East    Brooklyn,    274;     to 

South  Ferry,  277;  first  In- 
troduced in  Brooklyn,  847. 
Orange  street  opened,  220. 
Ordinances  of    village,  80,  81, 

217. 
Organ  first  used  in  St.  Ann*B 

Church,  111. 


INDEX  TO  VOLS.  II,  UI. 


heker  Cmleelsie  laiUMW,  SOI. 

480.938.  §78,  SSO. 
Pirk,  «16. 
Fu-k  CommiBelDDen.  420. 

DD  the  lieLKlit,propo>ed,a6. 

Tbeitre.  4S4. 
Fannentler'e  nnlen,  173,  S3B. 
PucheD'B  dock.  Ifil. 

luidkD£.  570. 

Patent  oT  Toira  of  Bnahwlck, 

S4C. 
P«ari  street  opened,  308. 
Peunj  Block,  the.  1*. 
Pbelpa  mnnjcr.  laS. 
PtdlkannoDlc  ScKletr,  314.  OSS. 
Philip's  Biker;,  K. 
FbUpot'iBleehop,  180. 
rhcenix  Iti*u«Bce  Co.,  »e. 
PtivBlcianii,  palrotlBm  of,  448. 
Kerreponl's  Dlailllerj,  130, 131, 

Plerreponl  ettate,  145. 
bmily,  IGfl. 


Pondi    porchau,     Air     water 

wor£i,  sug, 
Ponkleebiirg ;  sea  Cobble  HIU. 
Poor  bowerj  si  Sewlon,  890. 

reUcrrorthe,  im. 

bouse,  turo,  Ml;  die  for, 

PopLir  Hall,  790. 

trees,  lU. 
Poppy  Smith'!  Uvem,  41B. 

gnow,  n. 
FopulUtDii  or  BtooklTU  Id  1893, 

%1;  in  »«),  IW;  in  1(06. 

SOU  iDisse.  »i:  Id  leea, 

»»;      In      WUIlunslmrgh, 
1880.803. 
Foetmuters  of  Brooklrn    vll- 

l«e,]»7. 
PoaC  Office,  M,  »47. 

Id  WlUlvaibDiKh,  SBi. 
Potlsr'B  Held,  old,  O*.  ISS. 
Powder  Honw  PolnL  IDS, 

nunElDefl  on  FL  Greene, 
l5l,   197.    S18:    used    n 
great  lire,    IBS;  petition 
against  atorage    of;  nO; 
tnnsporlatlon     ot     Iff? ; 
lionses   of,    137;    Sand's 
magailne.  It4. 
Pna  hoaBe.  407. 
Piaa'8  Point.  811. 
Pray  A  Brown,  114. 
Prentice's  Qat  Factorr,  686. 

Preabrlcrlan     Churcbea ;      Me 
CharctieB. 

Society,  Ant  ronned.  X. 
PreMdenl.  iHgate.BSS. 
PrtntlDK-once,    Kirk    A    Her- 

cdD'a,  M. 
Prison  (or  doblon,  3S9. 


Prospwt  Hill  I  isf^,  619. 

Krk  Fair  Uronnds  Assocl- 
BliOD.  g». 


Protection  engine,  No.  X  AlO. 

No  B  fire-cosine, 
PioTOBt  Ihmilj    bnrlai.groaud. 


bnUdlngs,  Ma. 

clBlsrD.  omit  ti 

burgh.  BID. 


u;.,  JfiL 


Quakers,  Long  Island,  4 


Brooklyn  fcentral,  571. 
Brooklni  City.  «,  964,  396, 

aOO,  *B,  BTl. 
Brooklyn  and  Janudm,  VX. 


goatb  Bide,  STO. 
tain  Water  Doctor,  lU. 
tap^e  es[at«.  M, 

irkrem,  868. 

hoaee  demaUstaed,  53. 
teal  esUle  In  Brooklyn,  499: 

Bpecalauon.  389, 


Bedemptloner,  origin  oT  name, 

Red  Hook,  8S,  158,  Wl. 
Booklaae.l^. 
Hook  Bnlldioe  Co.,  159. 
Lion  Urem,  ISS. 
Stores,  «B,  180. 
Ber>rmed       Chorcb ;        sea 

Chnrchea. 
Reformed  Dalcb  Cbnrch    or- 
nnlsed  in  Williamsbargb, 
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Regimenti. 
Sd  Cavalry,  WS. 
Sd  Senatorial,  268. 
3d  Slate  Cavalry,  453. 
4Ih  Melropolitao,  476. 
BthN.y,  Artillery,  4SJ. 
5Ih  N.  Y.   lodependeot  Bat- 

7th  U.'y.  Vol.  Inlhnliy,  487. 
10th  National  Zonaves,  487. 
lath  N.  O.  8.  N.  Y.,  4^,  443, 

444,  450,  453,  4^  474.  ks. 
14tli  N.  Q.  8.  N.  Y.,  489,  444, 

448,451.  453.  164,  455.  458. 

473,  487. 
18lh  Vlralnla,  4M. 
301h  N.  T.  Vole.,  4ST. 
38d  N.  O.  8.  N.  v.,  460,  451, 

469,968. 
Bth  N.  O.  a,  N,  y.,  430.  443, 

440  460,  468,  474.  963. 
BlBl  N,  Y.  Vols,.  443,  449. 
33d  Battery.  966. 
43d  UasB.  Vols..  460. 
441h  N,  y.  Vol*.,  389. 
4«<h  N.  Y.  Vols,.  47^  471,  487. 
47th  K.y.  Vole.,  460. 
4Bth  N.  Y.  Vols.,  444, 487,  473, 

475.  487. 
61»t  N.  Y.  Vola.,  47S,  474.  478. 

4S7. 
6adN.Y.  Vols..  460,437. 
Mth  N.  y,  4»7. 
B6th  N.  y.  Vols,,  446, 450.  437. 


871b  N.  Y.  Vols..  473. 

TDtb  IT.  Y.  Vols..  439,  441. 461, 

363. 
TOthN.  Y.  BowlUer  Battery. 


174U,N,  y.  Vols., 


Revnolds's  m  rectory.  401. 
mdeewood    water  Introduced, 

Rldgewood  Water  Werks.  B89. 


Riots    In  Brooklyn  1844.  37S; 

Sonday.  800  ;  draft,  451. 
Rlilof  Sod.  mlUtary  company. 
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Roopevelt  Btreet  ferry,  560,  661. 
Rope  waike,  Englc'n,  92 ;  How- 

land'B,   164 ;  Martin's,    91  ; 

Sand's,  98,  118;  Schermer- 

hom's,  150,  366  ;  Tucker  & 

Cooper's,  340. 
RoBe  cnltare  In  Brooklyn,  86. 
Rouse's  warden,  162. 
Rumley  &  Co.,  80. 
Runneeaconck,  319. 
Rnssel  s  ale  shop,  66. 
Rnyter  patent,  146. 
Rycker  patent  at  Bushwlck,  818. 


St.  Ann's  Buildings,  90, 664, 660. 

burial  CTonnd,  133, 371. 
St.  George  8  ferry,  527. 
Salt  manufacture,  127, 180. 
Bands' 8  point.  96. 

Powder  Magazine,  194. 

rope  walk.  118. 

street,  197.  200. 
Sanitary  District,  Metropolitan, 

481. 
Savings  bank  founded,  34. 
Schenck,  family  burial  ground, 

8T7 

Schenck  &  Birdsall's  dlBtlllery, 
287. 
I  &  Rutherford,  131. 

stores,  576. 
Schenck' s  mill,  877. 
Schermcrhom's  rope  walk,  160. 
Schneider's  brewery,  688. 
School,  district  of  viihige,  380. 
School  of  Design,  894. 
Schoolmasters,    anecdotes    of, 

190.  ^ 

Schools  (Academies,  etc.) : 
District,  No.  1,  27,  38. 
No.  2,  district,  189. 
Cor.  GowanuB  &  Port  Road, 

180. 
house  on  Red  Hook  lane,  166. 
Loisian,  11, 16, 109, 112. 
of  B.  &  W.,  874. 
public,  402. 
No.  1, 18. 
No.  8, 186. 
Classon  Av.,  340. 
Juvenile  high,  766.  818,  878, 
883. 

Academics. 

Brooklyn,  766. 

Feibale,  783. 

St.  Joseph's,  740. 

St,  Patrick's,  729. 

Visitation  Convent  &  Acade- 
emy,  789. 

Zion,  818. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion, 117,  227. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and 
Polytechnic  Institute, 
803,802. 

Collegiate  Inst,  for  Touog 
Ladies,  234. 

College  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist (R.  C),  765. 

Sunday  ((fi*  MisHon). 

first  established,  18,  957.  Ap- 
pendix 3d  vol. 

In  Williamsburgh,  380,  403, 
414. 

Afirican,  380. 


Schools,  Academies,  etc. 
Atlantic  Avenue,  794,  796. 
Baptist,  28,  226,  229. 
Bethel  Mission,  791. 
Citv  Park  Union  MlBeion,  756. 
Episcopal,  27. 

Furman  Btreet  Mieeion  (Uni- 
tarian), 782. 
Gowanus  Lane,  880. 
Qravesend  Neck,  389. 

Village,  239. 
Herkimer     street      MiflBion 

(Baptist),  771. 
Lee  Avenue,  647. 
Methodist,  29 
Mission,  Ninth  Street,  649. 
Mount  Prospect  Mission,  795, 
796. 
Industrial,  796. 
Narrows,  230. 
Navy  Mission,  797. 
New  Lotts.  880. 
New  Utrecht  Lane,  880. 

Village,  380. 
Private,  886,  968. 
Presbyterian  Church,  389. 
Polytechnic    Institute,     914, 

878,882. 
of  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 

185,229. 
Sands  street  M.  B.,  118. 
St.  John's  P.  E.,  229. 
Second  Baptist  Church,  880. 
Van  Brunt  St.  Mission  (Bap- 
tist), 771, 
Wallabout,  230. 

Presbyterian  Ch.,  800. 
Schooner  Greyhound,  306. 
Scott's  Tavern,  96. 
Sea-Kale,  first  grown  in  Brook- 

lyn,  168. 
Seal,  for  village,  adopted.  80; 
of  Williamsburgh    village, 
390. 
Second  Advent  delusion,  899. 
Sedgfleld  mansion,  134. 
Sewanhaka  club.  415. 
Sewer  CommiBsioners  appoint- 
ed, 438. 
Sexton,  duties  of  a,  708. 
Shamrock  Hall,  98. 
Ship  Concordia,  306. 
Confederacy,  148. 
Chiara,  498. 
Crawford,  488. 
Diana,  202. 
Ellen  Douglas,  498. 
Gleaner,  iw. 
Jaift  H.  Gliddon,  438. 
Julia  M.  Halleck,  488. 
John  Adams,  128. 
Lady  Franklin,  428. 
North  Carolina,  288. 
Ohio,  95. 
Silias,  428. 
Spotted  Cow,  808. 
Washington,  223. 
Ship  building  in  Brooklyn,  470, 
503. 
first,  landed  at  Brooklyn, 

fever,  878. 

of  war  driven  ashore,  Bng- 

Ush,  131. 
Yards,  of  Green  Point,  416. 

Jackson  *B.  206. 

Simonson^s,  408. 
ne    of   Brooklyn,    1824, 


8Mpp.^_ 


Shooting  gallery,  96. 
Shunplke  road,  170. 


Sidewalks,  stone,  first  laid,888: 

inspector    ol   30 ;  ordered 

laid,  206. 
Sidney  Plsce  laid  out,  168. 
Sidon  bark,  483. 
Sign  boards  placed  at  street  cor- 
ners, 81. 
Signs  of  taverns  changed,  166. 
Silias,  ship,  483. 
Simonson^s  ship  yard,  408. 
Six-pennv  boats,  53. 
Skating  l^onds.  460. 

Rink,  Brooklyn,  496,  496. 
Skillman  Street,  840. 
Slavery  abolished  in  Brooklyn, 

66. 
Slaves,   first  manumitted,   66; 

sold,  180 }  burnt  at  the  stake, 

122. 
Slaughter  house,  public,  68. 
Sloop,  Little  Belt,  635. 
Small  pox  in  Brooklyn,  14,  816. 

861,445. 
Smith  and  Bulkley,  661 
Smith  and  Wood^a  Tavern,  44. 
Smith's  Island ;  Bee  MaspeUi'ft. 

tavern,  46. 
Societies ;  see  assoclationB. 
Society  of  Friends,  64. 
Soup  house  for  the  po<»;  838. 
South  Brooklyn,  163.  888,  291, 
503. 

Ferry.  888,  848,  860, 858,  US, 

Fourth  street  opened,  8BQl 

Eighth  street,  394. 

Second  street,  890,  898. 

Seventh  street,  894. 
Spermaceti  manufactorv,  880. 
Spooner's  Brooklyn  Directory, 
801. 

(A.  J.)  vineyard,  185. 
Springfield  Creek,  608. 
Squire'B  Buildings,  386. 
Stables,  Carll's,  44. 
Stage  house,  Bedell'B,  44. 

line,  first,  569. 

to  Navy  Yard.  197. 
Standard  office,  88. 
Star  Newspaper  and  Printing 

office,  68,  816. 
Statistics  of  Brooklyn,  in  1888, 

318. 
Steam    boat    first  on    Fulton 

Ferry,  640. 

Hotel.  60, 198,  801. 

Slip,  36. 
Steam  fire  engine,  first,  607. 
Steamer,  Bobton,  354 ; 

Clermont,  586 ; 

Fulton,  283. 

Honda.  415. 

Oceanus,  476. 
Stockings  first  woven  in  U.  S., 

58. 
Stores,  Archer's,  676. 

Baltic.  575. 

Continttnlal.  676. 

Foivst's,  575. 

Fulton,  575. 

Piicific,  576. 

I*n»rrepf»nt,  675. 

Prt'tit ice's,  675. 

Public,  firsts  201. 

Red,  ft5, 130,  575. 

Schenck's,  575. 

Washington  and  Franklin, 
282. 

White  Cotton,  128. 

Woodrufl'  and  Roblnson^B 
575. 
Storm,  Great,  901. 
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strawberries,    flrBt    grown  In 

Brooklyn,  144. 
Street  cleaning  in  Tillage,  88ft, 

372. 
Streets  of  Williamsbnrgh  laid 

oat,  888. 
Stuart's  portrait  of  Waihlngton, 

162. 
BomterClnb,  477. 
Sunday  riots.  800. 
Survey  of  Wllliamsburgli,  897. 
Suspension  of  specie  payments, 

by  banks,  261. 
Suydam  house,  old,  160, 861. 
Swede,  flirm,  816. 
Sweed^s  Fly,  the,  81^  840,  876, 

887. 
Swift,  Fort,  ISO,  142. 
Sycamore  tree,  old,  166. 


T. 


in 


TalWrand*s       residence 

Brooklyn,  68. 
Talfourd  d  Van  Nostrand,  08. 
Target  firing  prohibited  in  vil- 
lage, 80. 
Taverns,  number  of;   in  1821, 
200;  in  1882, 287 ;  licensed, 
286;  signs,  127,  166. 
Abbey,    146;  Baker's,  160; 
Boemm's.      46 ;      Black 
Horse,     86,      146,      186; 
Brewer's,  86;   Carman's, 
62;     Eagle,    168:   Farm- 
ers' Resort  and  Citizens' 
Retreat,   178;   Furman's, 
180;  and    Stage    House, 
Downing's,     61 ;    Hick's 
Post,    170;    KIm's,    60; 
Jno.   Little's,  06;   lioos- 
ley  &  Elm's,  60 ;  Mott's, 
S3;  Mount  Pleasant  Gar- 
den,     86;    Mount   Pro- 
spect, 94;  TobyPhilpot's, 
208:  Pollng's,  166;  Poppy 
Smith's,  ^8;  Bappe^Je^s, 
868;     Red     Lion,     188; 
Scott's,     06;     Smith     & 
Woods,  44  i  Townsend  & 
Cox's,  08;  Valley  Grove, 
170 ;  Van  Alst  &  Cutting's, 
889;   Vanderveer's,    180; 
Van  Winkle's,  94;    see, 
also.  Inns. 
Tax  on  Brooklyn  citizens  by 
N.  Y..  270 ;  sales  and  titles 
in  Williamsbuigh,  891. 
Taxes  in  1824,  222. 
Team  boats,  26. 
Temperance  Hall,  776. 
Theatres,    erected,  first,    229. 
Brooklyn,  900, 901 ;  Brooklyn 
Amphitheatre,  909;  Bmok- 
lyn  Dramatic  Academy,  912 ; 
Olympic,   917;    Park,    914, 
916 ;      Brooklyn    Varieties, 
917;  Hooley's  Opera  House, 
917. 
Third  Avenue  opened,  278. 
Thompson's  pump,  127. 
Tide  mUls,  1693, 168, 169. 
Tillary  street  extension.  228. 
Titus  Market,  94. 
Toll  gate,  old,  167,  169. 
Tompkins  Square.  61\S,  617. 
Tonune  Coflee  House,  N.    Y.: 
102.  ■ 


Towers  &  Blngneberg,  298. 
Town  and    Village,    proposed 

Union  of,  286. 
Town  House  of  Bushwick,  872. 
Townsend  &  Cox's  Tavern,  il^. 
Townsend  &  Nostrand,  68. 
Traveller's  Inn,  the,  44. 
Trees  in  Brooklvn  village,  84; 

large  elm,  84 ;  poplar.  116 ; 

ola  sycamore,  166 ;  old  tu- 

Up,94. 
Trio,  briir,  202. 

Troop  oiBorse.  Brooklyn,  46. 
Truant  Home,  861. 
Trustees  of  village  appointed, 

18 ;  apply  for  act  to  define 

their  powers,  81 ;  meetings, 

228. 
Tucker  A  Carter,  111,  209. 
Tucker  &  Cooper's  Ropewalk, 

111,  240. 
Tulip  tree,  old,  94. 
Turtle  crib,  181. 


U. 

Union  Blues  Military  Co.,  282. 

Club,  926. 

Ferry,  264,  S08,  442,  661, 677. 

for    Christian    Work,    866. 

ferry  boat,  496. 

Hall,  814. 

Meeting  at  Ft.  Greene,  446. 

Skating  Pond  (B.  D.),  460. 

Stores,  676. 

of   Brooklyn  &    Williams- 
burgh,  277,  288. 
United  Brethren.  86& 
United    States  Christian  Com- 
mission, 468. 

Marine  Barracks,  107. 

Navy  Yard,  85, 107,  411,  946. 

Post  Office.  947. 

Sanitary  Commission,  460, 
468. 

Warehousing  Co.,  675. 


V. 

Vallev  Creek,  608. 

Grove  flirm,  248. 

Grove  tavern,  170. 
Van  Alst  &  Cutting's  tavern, 

889. 
Van  Brunt  &rm,  628. 

street  opened,  291. 
VanderblU  hiU,  621. 
Vanderveer  Tavern,  120. 
Van  Winkle's  tavern,  94. 
Varina,  U.   S.  Survey  vessel, 

441. 
Vechte  hoihse,  448. 
Village  of  Brooklvn,  surveyed, 
196;  act  of  incorporation 
of,  17;  charter  amended, 
280 ;  improvements,  199 ; 
watch  organized,  210. 

Garden,  the,  91. 

guards,  201. 
Vine  street,  184. 
Vinegar  Hill,  34. 
Vineyard  of  Col.  Spooner,  185. 
Volkertsen    patent   at    Green 

Point.  USA. 
Volunteer     Regiments     ttom 

Brooklyn,  m. 


Volnnteerlng  in  Brooklyn,  1881, 

488. 
Voorhees,    Stranahan  &   Co., 

160. 


Waalebocht  village,  747. 
Wadsworth  A  Co.,  Eli,  96. 
Wakefield  house,  116.       . 
Wallabout,  602.  ^ 

bay,  84,  601. 

and  Bedford  Tumplks  Co., 
229. 

bridge,  118, 197. 

distmery,  292. 

improvement,  the,  491,  686. 

settlement,  208. 

toll  bridge,  261. 

village,  289. 
Wall  street  ferry,  549,  661. 
War  Fund  Committee,  489, 460, 
620,956. 

Indian,  828. 

Meeting  at  Ft  Greene,  442. 
Warehousing  business  in  Brook- 
lyn, 1». 
Washington's  reply  to  address 
ofBushwick,  866. 

Cemetery,  685. 

Fire  Co.,  64. 

Fire    Engine,  No.  1.  608; 

Fire  Engine  (B.  D.),  dlO. 

and  Franklin,  stores,  282. 

ftisileers,  46,  288. 

inn.  82. 

Park,  278,  278,  615,  616. 

Sick    Supporting  Associa- 
tion, 868. 

Skatliig  pond,  460. 

Street,S06. 
.Water  celebration,  480. 

commissioners,    4Si&,     420, 
690,694. 

Company,  Nassau,  421,  428. 

and  arainas[e,  589. 

inttoduced Into  ci^,  429. 

line  established,  251. 

rights,  Brooklyn,  284. 

and  Sewer  Board,  594. 

supply,  survey  for,  296. 

Works,  286,  247,  608. 

street,  220,  882. 
Watson  &  Greenleaf;  147. 
Webb  &  Bell,  415. 
Weigh  bridge  erected,  199. 
West  India  Company,  808,  SOS, 

807,  819,  828. 
Wetherell's    White  Lead  Co., 

294. 
Whale  exhibited  in  B.  village, 

198. 

Whalebone  gate,  124. 
Whaling  Company  in  Brooklyn, 

285,288. 
White  Cotton  Stores,  128. 

lead  manuikcture,  294. 
WMtehouse  and  Pierce,  440. 
Whittemore  card  fkctory,  90. 
Williamsburgh,  602. 

boundaries  extended,   894. 

bull-baitinff  in,  385. 

census  in  1885,  893. 

in  1840.  899. 

debt  of  village,  891. 

ferry  boat,  689. 

fire  department,  600,  610. 

laid  out,  811. 


